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Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Ftllow. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

Will  be  held  on  the  28th  June,  1881,  at  4  p.m^ 
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The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  Medal  will 
be  awarded  in  November,  1881.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  30th  Jnne,  1881. 

"  On  the  Jail  Fever,  from  the  Earliest  Black  Assize  to  the  last 
"  recorded  Outbreak  in  Recent  Times,*' 

The  Council  have  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  2ol.  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal  **  in  November,  1881. 

(The  Medal  is  of  bronze,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  on  the  other  a  wheatsheaf,  with  suitable  inscription,) 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  pubhshing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  King's  College 
Entrance,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ^  . 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF 

THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Thb  Statistical  Society  of  London  was'  founded,  in  pursnance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bear- 
ing on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Reading  Room ;  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Joumaly  which  now  con- 
sists of  forty-three  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable 
library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  "  Howard  Medal  " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

t  The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time,  of 
between  eight  and  nine  htitidred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  OuineaSy  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  FeUows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  annual  subscrip- 
tions by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas, 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  applitation  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  ^  I 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  think  we  maj  safely  say  that  it  surpasses  all  auticipations  which  hare  heen  foraied 
M  to  its  value.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  perfect. — Insvrance  Record, 

We  think  we  can  safely  predict  for  it  the  position  of  a  standard  work. — Insurance 

Erery  matter  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Insurance  is  dealt  with  clearly  and 
folly.— Ottjr  Prest. 

The  work  is  as  thorough  as  though  on  each  separate  article,  as  on  a  separate  Tolume, 
the  author  were  content  to  rest  his  reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  detaila. — Insurance  Circular, 

We  hare  reriewed  in  detail  this  extended  work,  which  is  really  one  of  a  national 
efaarKier,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so  many  phases  of  our  social  life,  in  the  helief  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents  will  he  appreciated  hy  many  outside  insurance  circles. — TimeSy 
Sod  January,  1878. 
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VoL  XLIVJ  [Part  I. 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  SOGIETT, 

MABCH,  1881. 


The  Question  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Peesbnt  Postal  Telegraph 
Tasift.    By  R.  Pbicb  Williams,  Mem.  Inst.  C.B. 

[Beftd  before  the  Stotiitical  Sodety,  2l8t  December,  1880.] 

The  practical  workmg  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  commercial 
pnrpoees  may  be  said  to  date  from  1838,  when  Messrs.  Gook  and 
Wheatstone,  after  having  in  the  previons  year  patented  their 
magnetic  needle  telegraph,  put  np  the  first  telegraph  line  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  between  Paddington  and  West  Drayton ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  constmction  of  a  telegraph  on  the  Black- 
wall  line  in  1840,  and  by  another  in  Olasgow  in  the  following  year. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for  some  considerable  time  sob- 
sequent  to  the  invention  and  constrnction  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
its  nse  was  almost  exclnsively  confined  to  railway  purposes  and 
train  signaUing,  the  idea  of  its  commercial  value  being  so  little 
appreciated  by  the  public  at  that  time,  that  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  on  its  establishment,  after  purchasing  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Wheatstone's  inventions  in  1846,  was  looked  upon  as  a  complete 
commercial  failure,  the  shares  for  a  long  time  being  considered  as 
almost  valueless,  the  chief  source  of  the  telegraph  company's  revenue 
then  being  derived  from  contracts  they  managed  to  obtain  from  the 
railway  companies  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railway 
telegraphs.  Fortunately,  however,  for  themselves,  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  foreseeing  the  future  commercial  value  of 
their  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  railway  companies  highly  advantageous  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  railway  tele- 
graphs, secured  in  many  cases  by  way  of  set  off  for  the  use  of  their 
patents,  and  for  other  services,  exclusive  way  leave  rights  for  their 
own  telegraphs  over  the  respective  railway  companies*  lines. 

From  1846  to  1851  very  great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
working  of  the  telegraphs,  and  in  November  of  the  latter  year,  a 
cable  was  successfully  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  prices  of  the  funds  in  Paris  were  known  the  same  day 
within  business  hours  on  the  London  stock  exchange.         Oooalp 
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The  oommercial  yalae  of  the  telegraph  undertakings  now  began 
to  become  more  generally  recognised,  and  from  the  period  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  submarine  cable  in  1851,  may  be  dated  the  forma- 
tion of  the  other  great  telegraph  company,  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  which,  in  close  relationship  with  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Company,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  messages  for 
that  company,  with  exclusive  concessions  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cations from  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments.  This  company, 
which  in  1856  became  amalgamated  with  the  British  Tel^raph  Com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Electric  Company 
having  already  acquired  exclusive  way  leave  rights  on  the  railways, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  highways  and  canals,  in  order  to  establish 
its  communications  with  the  principal  towns  in  this  country;  in 
Ireland,  however,  the  case  was  different,  the  Magnetic  Compiedij 
having,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  obtained  there 
almost  exclusive  possession  ^of  the  railways,  the  Electric  Company 
being  obliged  in  that  case  to  betake  itself  to  the  highways  and 
canals.  So  profitable  were  telegraph  undertakings  now  becoming, 
that  other  companies,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  London 
District  Telegraph  Companies,  were  formed,  the  former  company 
having  been  established  in  1861,  with  the  declared  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  cheap  and  uniform  is,  charge  throughout  the  country , 
irrespective  of  distance ;  another  feature  in  this  undertaking  was  its 
issuing  perpetual  'j\  per  cent,  bonds,  upon  which  interest  was  to  be 
paid  by  means  of  the  issue  of  frank  telegraph  message  stamps, 
these  frank  stamps  being  used  very  mach  as  postal  telegraph, 
and  postage  stamps  are  at  present.  The  London  District  Company, 
which  began  its  career  in  1860,  was  also  formed  with  the  object  of 
establishing  cheap  telegraph  communication  within  the  area  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  the  company's  tariff  in  1860  being  as 
follows : — ^d.  for  a  message  of  ten  words,  and  6d,  for  a  message  of 
twenty  words,  and  for  a  message  of  ten  words  including  an  answer 
of  similar  length,  6  J.,  these  charges  being  in  all  cases  inclusive  of 
delivery.  The  following  summary  affords  some  idea  of  the  progress 
of  this  company's  traffic,  since  its  formation  in  1860  to  1866  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Mewigeft. 

Percentage  of 
Increase. 

Nnmberof 
SUtiona  Opened. 

MUetof  lin^ 

1860 

74»58a 

«_ 

5* 

885 

'61 

i44.o«a 

9310 

77 

878 

'62 

H3»B49 

69*82 

84 

401 

'68 

247,606 

1-64 

81 

430 

'64 

308,031 

24-40 

80 

454 

'65 

316,271 

2-68 

83 

470 

'66 

214^96 

-8218 

80 

405 
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Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the  United  Kingdom  or 
London  Provincial  Telegraph  Companies,  at  the  time  of  their 
acquirement  by  the  post  office,  had  become  commercially  as  sno- 
ceasfol  as  the  other  two  great  telegraph  companies,  the  reduction  to 
the  nniform  is.  rate,  effected  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Company,  and  to  the  low  local  6d.  tariff  of  the  London  Provincial 
Company,  at  once  resulted  in  the  other  companies  reducing  their 
tnriffs,  and  the  impetus  thereby  given  to  the  development  of  tele- 
graph traffic  generally  throughout  the  kingdom  was  very  remark- 
able, as  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the  Tabular  Statement  No.  I 
in  the  Appendix  and  the  diagrams  which  accompany  this  paper. 

The  continuous  reductions  in  the  tariff  of  the  Electric  and  Liter- 
Dational  Telegraph  Company  during  the  seventeen  years  preceding 
its  acquirement  by  the  post  office,  is  shown  to  have  been  in  every 
case  followed  by  an  immediate  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
messages. 

In  1840,  and  for  some  years  after  its  formation,  the  Electric 
Company's  charges  for  a  message  of  twenty  words  were  at  the  rate 
of  icL  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  ^d.  a  mile  for  100  miles, 
and  Id.  per  mile  for  all  distances  beyond ;  the  words  in  the  addresses 
being  also  charged  for. 

In  1850  this  company's  maximum  charge  for  twenty  words  was 
reduced  to  io«.,  and  in  1851  it  was  further  reduced  to  Bs.  6d,^  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  the  ohaivge  for  100  miles  was  reduced 
to  ts.  6d,y  and  for  distances  over  100  miles  to  5^.  The  average 
gross  receipts  per  message  in  this  year,  however,  still  amounted, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  to  as  much  as  los.  -|d.  per 
message. 

In  1854  various  reductions  in  this  company's  tariff  were  made, 
the  charge  for  the  addresses  being  for  the  first  time  discontinued, 
pmctically  lengthening  each  message  to  thirty  words.  The  average 
receipts  per  message  for  this  year  show  a  redoction  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  (49*14  per  cent.)  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  number 
of  messages  were  considerably  more  than  doubled  (132*98  per  cent, 
increase) : — 

In  1855  the  company's  tariff  for  messages  of  twenty  words  was 
as  follows : — 

s,    d. 

For  dittaooet  of    50  miles i     6  ft>r  twenty  word*. 

„  100    „    ............  a    -  „ 

»  15^    1 3    ~  If 

„  bejood  150    „    4    -  „ 

The  average  receipts  per  message  being  reduced  to  3«.  lofd., 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  in  the  year  amounted 
to  over  33  per  cent. 
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In  1861,  when  the  London  Provincial  Telegraph  Company  had 
commenced  hnsiness  with  its  6d.  messages,  the  Electric  and  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  Companies  were  hoth  obliged  to  rednce  their  charges 
for  all  London  messages,  and  this  was  speedily  followed — when  the 
United  Eangdom  Company  commenced  its  operations — by  a  nniform 
in.  rate  for  all  messages  forwarded  short  distances,  the  ayerage 
receipts  per  message  being  reduced  to  $8.  6^d. 

In  1862  the  Electric  Company's  tuiff  was  farther  reduced  as 

follows : — 

#.   d. 
For  distances  of    25  miles i     -  per  message  of  twenty  words. 

50  .»  «  6 

IOC  „  2  - 

200  „  2  6 

300  „  4  - 

400  „  5  - 

The  average  receipts  per  message  amounted  to  is,  io|cf.,  being 
a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  below  the  previous  year's  aver- 
age ;  these  reductions  being  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  an 
increase  of  nearly  28  per  cent.  (2772  per  cent.)  in  the  number  of 
messages  sent  daring  the  year. 

In  1864  another  considerable  reduction  in  this  teleg^ph  com- 
pany's tariff  occurred  as  follows : — 

*.   d. 
50  miles I     -  per  message  of  twenty  words. 

a    -  » 

16  >» 

3    -  .» 

The  average  receipts  being  further  lowered  to  zs.  ^^d,  per  message, 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  over  15  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year's  average,  while  the  year's  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
amounted  to  over  29  per  cent. 

In  1865  the  tariffs  of  the  Electric  and  the  other  tel^raph 
companies  were  again  very  considerably  reduced,  but  from  that 
date  they  continued  unaltered  down  to  the  period  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  telegraphs  by  the  post  office  on  the  6th  February,  1870. 

The  rates  charged  were  as  follows : — 

#.  d. 

For  messages  within  London  and  other  towns....  -  6  for  twenty  words. 

For  distances  of  100  miles    i  -  „ 

,1  ioo    „        I  6  „ 

n  300     n  *     ~  « 

The  average  receipts  per  message  for  that  year  amounted  to 
only  2#.  I  \d.,  while  the  year's  increase  on  messages  was  as  much  as 
26*09  per  cent.  The  chief  feature  in  the  reductions  in  this  year's 
tariff  was  the  resumption  of  the  6d.  messages  within  the  metropo- 
litan area  and  at  all  the  principal  towns.  To  this  important  reduc- 
tion must  be  ascribed  the  large  increase  which  followed  in  the 


For  distances  of 

50 

If 

lOO 

tf 

200 

>» 

300 
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number  of  messages.  Altogether  during  the  ten  years  1867-67,* 
the  Electric  Company's  average  receipts  per  message  were  reduced 
from  4*.  I  Id,  to  28,  -}rf.,  or  jnst  50  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
messages  in  the  same  period  increased  from  881,271  to  3)55i)9io, 
or  nearly  fourfold. 

In  Table  II  of  the  Appendix,  details  are  given  of  the  Electric 
Company's  working  expenses  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reductions  in  the  expenses  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  reductions  in  the  tariff,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  in  the  case  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Magnetic 
Company. 

Postal  Telegraphs. 

The  ten  years'  experience  we  now  have  of  the  working  of  the 
postal  telegraph  system,  with  its  reduced  and  uniform  is,  charge 
for  all  messages  not  exceeding  twenty  words,  appears  fully  to  justify 
the  efforts  recently  made  to  obtain  some  further  reduction  in  the 
postal  telegraph  tariff,  and  notwithstanding  what  the  Postmaster 
general,  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon 
him,  said,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  not  admitting 
of  any  immediate  reduction,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  result 
of  the  further  inquiries  he  is  at  present  understood  to  be  making 
in  regard  to  this  important  matter,  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  some  large  and  well  considered 
scheme  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  anticipated  to  result  therefrom  will  prove  to  be  even  at  the 
outset  scarcely  appreciable,  while  the  stimulus  afforded  in  increasing 
and  developing  new  sources  of  telegraph  traffic  would,  as  the  past 
experience  of  the  telegraph  companies  shows,  be  such  as  materially 
to  reduce  the  present  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  working 
expenses  of  the  department. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  very  large  increase  in 
telegraph  traffic  which  resulted  from  the  repeated  and  almost  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  the  late  telegraph  companies,  the 
effect  in  reducing  the  working  expenses  of  those  companies  being 
still  greater,  as  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  undertakings.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  while  in  1859  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company's  average 
receipts  were  35.  1 1  ^d.^f  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  as  much 
as  2*.  yd.  per  message,  or  over  65  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1869,  when 
the  average  receipts  had  become  reduced  to  2s.  per  message,  the 
working  expenses  only  amounted  to  i^.  -^d.  per  message,  or  51  per 

*  Th«  resaon  why  the  resoltf  of  the  working  daring  the  years  1868  and 
1869  hare  not  been  referred  to,  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  messages  for  those 
yean  hare  been  estimated. 

t  Table  II.  Appendix.  C^r^r^nio 
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cent,  of  ibe  gross  reoeipts,  in  other  words,  while  the  average  receipts 
per  message  had  been  reduced  49  per  oent.,  the  reduction  in  the 
working  expenses  exceeded  60  per  cent. 

Freqnent  and  considerable  as  were  the  reductions  effected  at 
various  times  in  the  message  tariffs  of  the  different  telegraph  com- 
panies, there  never  was  anything  which  in  magnitude  and  importance 
approached  that  effected  on  the  acquirement  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
post  office,  when  under  Mr.  Scudamore's  auspices  the  present 
uniform  i«.  message  rate  was  adopted.  In  order  fully  to  realise  tiie 
extent  of  this  reduction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
whereas  in  1869  the  avei-age  receipts  of  the  late  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  as  already  shown,  amounted  to  is,  per  message,  the 
average  receipts  per  message  during  the  year  1872  was  only 
15.  irf.,*  a  reduction  of  nearly  46  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  messages  resulting  from  this  large  reduction  having 
amounted  to  at  least  46  per  cent,  during  the  first  year,  and  to  26, 
25,  and  24  per  cent,  respectively  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years  (Table  VIII),  while  the  total  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  has  increased,  during  the  last  nine  years,  from  9,850,177 
to  26,547,137,  or  271  per  cent.,  nearly  threefold  the  average  rate  of 
increase  during  that  period,  equivalent  to  over  io|  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  total  number  of 
messages  sent  by  the  telegraph  companies  in  1869,  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  their  acquirement  by  the  post  office,  but  at  the 
outside  they  could  not  have  exceeded  6|  millions,  in  which  case  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
just  been  fourfold. 

The  reason  why  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
has  not  as  yet  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  working  expenses  per  message,  as  invariably  resulted  in  the  case 
of  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
acquirement  of  those  undertakings  by  the  post  office. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  anything  on  this  subject  beyond 
remarking,  that  the  causes  which  have  so  far  operated  against  a 
reduction  in  the  working  expenses  are  of  an  exceptional  character 
and  not  likely  to  recur.  The  new  telegraph  lines  and  wires  which 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  obliged  to  construct,  without  much  regard  to 
**ways  and  means,"  in  order  to  prevent  an  utter  and  disastrous 
breakdown  of  the  telegraph  service,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  have 
now  been  completed  and  paid  for. 

The  large  arrears  due  to  the  railway  companies  for  maintenance 
of  the  postal  telegraphs,  and  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  pending 
the  telegraph  arbitrations,  have  also  been  paid,  and  the  accounts  of 
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tbe  postal  telegirapli  deparimeut  for  the  last  year,  jitst  issued,  exhibit 
for  tbe  first  time  an  expenditure  of  a  much  more  normal  character ; 
the  working  expenses  still,  however,  amount  to  76^  per  cent.*  of 
tbe  total  telegraph  revenue,  as  compared  with  48  f  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Electric  Company,  and  54  per  cent,  in  that  of  the 
MafEpietic  Company  in  1869.^ 

Having  regard  to  these  circumstances,  the  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  in  order  largely  to  increase  the  telegraph  traffic,  and  thereby 
to  bring  about  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the 
working  expenses,  a  further  considerable  and  well  arranged  reduc- 
tion should  at  once  be  made  in  the  existing  message  tariff. 

That  the  reduction  to  the  present  uniform  1$.  tariff  waa  always 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Scudamore  as  but  the  first  step  to  further 
important  reductions  is  well  known,  and  the  writer  feels  sure  that 
be  is  but  expressing  a  general  feeling  of  regret,  that  it  has  not  been 
reserved  to  that  genideman  to  carry  out  to  their  conclusion  those 
further  comprehensive  chMiges  which  are  still  required  to  render 
tbe  postal  telegraph  service  the  financial  success  it  was  intended, 
and  is,  he  believes,  yet  destined  to  be. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  writer  having  for  some  years  been  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  railway  comptmies  in  the  matter  of  their 
claims  against  the  poet  office  has  necessarily  obliged  his  devoting 
much  special  attention  to  the  various  economical  questions  involved 
in  the  business  of  commercial  telegraphy,  and  has  led  to  his  pre- 
paring a  scheme  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  message 
tariff  which  he  now  begs  to  submit  for  colisideration. 

While  ensuring  the  present  revenne  from  any  appreciable  loss, 
the  writer  considers  that  the  inducements  offered  by  his  scheme  for 
sending  short  messages  are  such  as  cannot  £ul  to  give  a  great  and 
immediate  impetus  to  telegraph  traffia 

The  total  gross  receipts  from  telegraph  messages  in  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1880,  after  deducting  the  receipts  from  press 
messages  and  moneys  paid  out,  -Were  i.,285,627/.,§  and  the  total 
number  of  messages  forwarded,  exclusive  of  press  messages,  was 
24,467,771,  the  average  receipts  per  message  being  la,  o'6id. 

Had  all  these  messages  been  ordinary  18.  messaged  of  twenty 
wo^ds,  they  would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,223,387/.,  the  balance 
of  6^,240/.  representing  the  excess  money  received  for  all'' messages 
over  twenty  ^ords.  Assuming  this  latter  amount  to  be  divided 
equally  between  messages  of  twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five  and  foriy 

•  See  Table  VIL  f  See  TVible  IV.  J  See  Table  V. 

§  See  Table  YI. — Gross  revenue  fh>m  mestages   £1,549,866 

Dedoet  paid  oat  .........^....„ 164,139 
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words,  for  which  excess  pajment  is  now  required  of  3c?.,  6d^  g^L, 
and  18,  respective! J,  the  number  of  messages  of  each  kind  exceed- 
ing twenty  words  would  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  excess 
charges  as  follows : — 


MetMget 

Tireiity  Wordi. 

fiquiTaleot  to  messages  of  twenty-fire  words  aft  }d. 
„                      thirt.T               „         6 
„                      thirty-fiye        „         9 
1,                      forty                 „         1*. 

Receipta  fitiB 

MMgn 
of  More  than 
Twenty  Words. 

1,244,^80 
622,390 
414,927    . 
811,196 

£ 

15.560 
15.560 
15.560 

2,698,292 

62,240 

Hefi6e  -the  total  number  of  messages  exceeding  twenty  words 
would  be  2,593,292,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  24,467,771 
messages  forwarded,  would  leave  21,874,479  1$.  messages  of  twenty 
words  and  under. 

Of  these  21,874,479  '^*  messages  all  we  know  is,  that  they  did 
not  exceed  twenty  words,  no  means  being  afforded  to  the  public  of 
classifying  them,  and  as  no  restriction  was  put  upon  their  inserting 
less  than  the  twenty  words,  the  probability  is  that  this  number  of 
words  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  approached  very  nearly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  if  the  existing  message 
tarifE  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
brevity,  a  great  number  of  them  might  have  been  considerably 
condensed,  especially  in  the  case  of  telegrams  in  reply  to  mere 
questions,  the  words  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "all  right"  in  such  cases 
being  frequently  all  that  is  required.  Many  other  cases  obviously 
suggest  themselves  where  messages  of  five  words  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  such  as  "  Coming  home  to  dinner  to-night,'*  "  Meet  me 
"  five  o'clock  train,"  Ac.,  &c. 

If  the  tariff  was  lowered  for  such  messages,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  would  be  very  largely  multiplied  without  entailing  any 
loss  to  the  revenue,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

Reverting  again  to  the  21,874,479  la.  messages  of  twenty  words 
and  under,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mes- 
sages in  excess  of  twenty  words,  the  numbers  of  those  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  words  respectively  would,  if  the  cost  varied,  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  words  in  each  case.  That 
40  per  cent,  of  them  for  instance  might  have  been  condensed  to 
five  words,  30  per  cent,  to  ten  words,  and  20  per  cent,  to  fifteen 
words,  leaving  10  per  cent,  for  messages  of  the  full  amount  of 
twenty  words. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  case  of  each  mes« 
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sage,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  namber  of  words  in 
the  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver:  seven  words  for  each 
address,  or  saj  fifteen  words  for  both  combined,  including  the  time 
of  despatch  of  the  message,  would  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

A  twenty- word  message  at  present  would  therefore  represent  at  • 
most  about  thirty-five  words.  Similarly  a  twenty-five  word  message 
would  require  forty  words,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  the  existing 
ordinary  messages  of  twenty  words  and  under,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  average  number  of  words  at  present  is  fifteen,  equivalent  to 
thirty-five  words,  including  the  address. 

The  following  table,  based  on  this  assumption,  shows  approxi- 
mately the  annual  number  of  messages,  receipts,  and  number  of 
words  under  the  present  system,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the 
figures  in  italics  represent  not  the  actual  number  of  messages  of 
fiYBj  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  words  respectively,  but  the  number  of 
messages  which  in  all  probability  would  have  consisted  of  those 
respective  numbers  of  words  had  the  existing  tariff  arrangements 
offered  sufficient  inducements  to  abbreviate  the  messages. 

Tabvlar  Statement,  showing  the  Postal  Telegraph  Receipts  and  Number 
of  Messages  for  the  Tear  1879-80. 


Number  of  Words. 

Nnmber 

oTMeMaget 

(ei.PrcM 

Men.ge«). 

Tiriir. 

OroM 

Ettimated 

Kx.Addre». 

iDClodiOK 

AddrcM. 

J            Number  of  Wordt 
^**^^^*           TelcfTiphed. 

Ko. 
5 

lO 

»5 

20 

No. 
20 
25 
80 
85 

No. 
^J49J9i^ 
6,56S^44  I 
4^4,^6  f 

#.  d. 
1  - 

1     8 
1     6 

1  9 

2  - 

£ 

i,093,7H 

77,799 
46,679 
36,306 

31,119 

Ko. 
656,234,370» 

ATenge  lay 

»5 

30 
35 
40 

SO 

40 
45 
60 
55 

21,874^79 

1,244,780 
622,390 
4>4»927 
311,195 

40,791,200 
28,007,550 
20,746,350 
17,115,726 

— 

24,467,771 

— 

1,285,627 
968,929 

771,895,195 

Working  expt 

dimarif  me$s 

Total  exp 

Deduct  n 

m$es  €dtrih\ 
enset     

utabU  to  or- 

£ 

1,111,547 

142,618t 

Bceipti  from  preee  mes- 1 
"5. J 

— 

Net  profit  on  tnmgam. 

ireB     

— 

316,698 



©*^     

*  21,874,479  X  30  (the  aaaumed  average  number  of  words  including  the 
addreee). 

t  U  it  aMumed  that  the  reoeipti  and  expenses  from  press  messages,  and 
private  wires  balance  each  other.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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On  tbe  assnmption  already  made,  that  the  average  nnmber  of 
words  requisite  for  ordinary  addresses  is  fifteen,  the  proportionate 
charge  for  the  address  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  I9.  message  of  twenty- 
words  (i.e.  thirty-five  words,  including  the  address),  would  be  three- 
sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  5*  143d,  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  a 
penny  (o'343rf.)  per  word,  and  the  charge  for  the  first  five  words  of 
a  message,  including  the  address,  would  be  four-sevenths  of  a 
shilling,  or  6*8  57c?. ;  the  charge  for  ten  words  would  similarly  be 
five-sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  8'57irf. ;  the  average  for  fifteen  words 
six-sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  lO'iS^d. ;  the  charge  for  twenty  words 
being  of  course  the  full  shilling.  The  reduced  tariff  suggested  by 
the  writer  as  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  present 
juncture,  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
the  existing  charges,  and  would  be  as  follows : — 6d.  for  a  telegram 
of  twenty  words,  including  the  addresses  of  sender  and  receiver, 
and  2d.  for  each  additional  five  words.  The  system  of  including 
the  addresses  in  the  number  of  words  allowed  obtains,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  case  of  continental  messages,  and  its  advantages  are 
manifold  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
work  by  offering  a  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  shorten  the 
number  of  words  in  the  address.  It  further  makes  the  payment 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  telegram.  It  also  offers 
an  additional  advantage  to  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  system  of  registering  their  names  at  the  post  office  in  the 
town  where  they  reside,  of  still  further  condensing  the  words  in 
the  address,  and  thereby  proportionably  increasing  the  number  of 
words  in  the  message. 

In  the  following  table  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  increased 
number  of  each  class  of  such  messages,  together  with  the  receipts 
and  expenses  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  reduced  tariff.  By  comparing  the  table  with  the  one 
already  referred  to,  showing  the  actual  postal  telegraph  receipts 
and  messages  for  the  year  1879-80,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adoption 
of  6<f.,  8d,  and  lod,  message  rates,  together  with  the  considerable 
reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  provided  for  in  the  case  of  messages 
exceeding  twenty  words,  is  shown  to  result  in  an  increase  of  53  per 
cent,  in  the  total  number  of  messages  in  the  first  year. 
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Proposed  Tariff,    Postal  Teisgraph  Receipts  and  Number  of  Messages,  dte,y 
as  Estimated  under  Proposed  Reduced  Tariff. 


Kiimberof  Vordi. 

ABDvalKomW 

of 

MeMngea. 

Tariff. 

GroM 
Rbcdptt. 

Ntiinbf  r  of  Words 

Ex.    ' 

IdOxms. 

Indiidiitff 
Address. 

Transmitted, 
inclading  Address. 

No. 

5 

lO 

«5 
ao 

Na 
20 
25 
80 
85 

40 
46 
60 
65 

No. 

17,499,58a 
9,843.516 
5»H9,875 
i,  18  7448 

t.      d. 

-  6 

-  8 

-  10 
1      - 

1      2 
1       4 
I      6 

1      8 

£ 

43  7,49  J 
328,117 
218,744 
109,372 

No. 

849,991,640 

246,087.900 

157,496,250 

76,560,680 

25 

30 
35 

¥> 

34,780421 

1,244,780 
622,390 
414.9*7 
3IM95 

1,093,714 
72,612 

41493 
3i,iao 

*5,933 

830,136,470 

49,791,200 
28,007,550 
20,746.350 
17,115,725 

37,373,713 

— 

1,264,882 
1,075.511 

945,797,295 

"Working 
cedmgl 

Increaaed 
of  50  p 

expenses! 

table) 

11  per  oe 
«r  cent.*) 

(Increase  OTer  year 
1879-80,  53  per 
cent.) 

879-80  (see  pre- 1 
at,  (22  per  cent  1 

£ 

968,929 

106,682 

(Increase  over  pre- 
sent number  22^ 
per  cent.) 

Gross     receipts     1879-80,    tIx.,  "1 
10  per  C5cnt.  on  1,285,627^ j 

— 

189,371 
ia8,5«3 

"■" 

Net  nrofit  c 

»n  messages 

317,934 



*  The  expenses  of  clerks'  salaries,  assumed  to  be  50  per  cent,  of  entire  work- 
ing expenses,  as  prenouslj  explained. 


In  the  tables  referred  to,  showing  tbe  actual  postal  telegraph 
receipts  and  number  of  messages,  the  figures  in  italics,  as  already 
stated,  gire  in  eacb  case  the  probable  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  under  twenty  words  which  are  now  sent.  Those  of  only 
five  words,  for  which  the  present  charge,  including  the  address, 
is  i«.,  are  estimated  under  the  proposed  6d.  tariff  (including  an 
address  of  fifteen  words),  to  increase  100  per  cent.  Similarly  the 
present  ten- word  messi^es  are  estimated  to  increase  50  per  cent. 
and  the  fifteen- word  messages  25  per  cent. 

No  increase,  however,  is  assumed  in  the  present  number  of 
twenty-word  messages,  nor  has  any  credit  been  taken  for  any 
increase  in  the  messages  exceeding  twenty  words,  although  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  for  the  present  twenty-five  word 
messages  amounts  to  over  6^  per  cent. ;  the  reduction  inr^he  case  of 
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the  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  forty- word  messages  representing  in  each 
case  as  mnch  as  11*11  per  cent.,  14*30  per  cent.,  and  16*67  per 
cent,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  any  increase  in  the  working  expenses  due  to 
the  increased  number  of  messages,  it  should  be  observed  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  expenses,  viz.,  the  item  of  salaries  and  clerks, 
would  be  materially  affected  by  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  although,  as  already  stated, 
the  aggregate  estimated  increase  in  the  total  number  of  messages  is 
about  53  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
words  (which  to  a  great  extent  is  the  measure  of  the  work  done) 
only  amounts  to  22  per  cent. 

The  post  office  returns  give  no  details  of  the  working  expenses, 
but  under  the  old  telegraph  companies'  system  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  &c.,  amounted  to  just  half  the  entire  expenses.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  therefore  a  similar  increase  of  22  per  cent,  (cor- 
responding to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  words  in  the  messages) 
has  been  estimated  for  in  the  expenses  under  this  head,  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  about  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  entire  postal  telegraph 
working  expenses. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  combined  efiect  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  and  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  is  such  as  to  leave  the  gross  postal  telegraph  revenue  very 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  further,  that  after  deducting  the 
working  expenses — increased,  as  already  explained — the  net  profits 
are  still  shown  to  amount  to  189,371/.  per  annum,  and  if  in  addition 
to  this  be  added  the  10  per  cent,  normal  annual  growth  of  postal 
telegraph  traffic  which  has  obtained  during  the  last  ten  years,  viz., 
128,563/.,  the  total  net  revenue  under  the  proposed  new  tariff*  would 
even  in  the  first  year  amount  to  3171954/.1  and  so  practically  leave 
the  amount  of  net  revenue  just  as  at  present,  viz.,  316,968/. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  observe  that  the  total  amount 
of  capital  expended  by  the  post  office  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
telegraph  amounts  to  10,120,075/.,  and  the  question  of  providing  a 
sinking  fund  to  recoup  this  large  amount  is  one,  in  his  opinion, 
well  deserving  of  attention  in  any  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
existing  postal  telegraph  tariff ;  and  as  bearing  upon  this  question, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  annual  sum  necessary  to  recoup  this 
capital  in  a  period  of  forty  years  would  only  amount,  at  3I  per  cent., 
to  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  just  le/.  (1*082 id.)  a 
message  on  the  26,547,137  messages  of  all  kinds  which  were  for- 
warded by  the  post  office  during  the  last  year. 

•  See  Table  IV,  Appendix. 
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Table  II. — Electric  and  IntemoUional  Telegraph  Company,     Orou 

[Extneted  fros  the  Compucf* 


Taw 
ending  81st 
December. 

Miles 

of 
Line. 

Number 

of 
Mesngee. 

GrouReceipto 

(ex. 

Porterage). 

Salaries 
and  Wages. 

Maintenance. 

Ubour. 

Material. 

Total. 

1851 

2,122 

99,216 

£ 

49,866 

£ 
12,176 

£ 
Kot  giren 

£ 
Beparafcely 

£ 
9,046 

'62 

3,709 

211,137 

67,525 

16,812 

n 

12,663 

'63 

MO9 

245,793 

104,184 

30,929 

,» 

18,871 

'64 

4»954 

672,116 

123,231 

46,234 

M 

19,821 

•56 

5»ai8 

745,880 

144,928 

46,279 

n 

21,041 

•66 

5»348 

812,323 

161,178 

48,562 

n 

19,618 

'57 

5*637 

881,271 

180,735 

50,452 

16,020 

9,196 

25,216 

'68 

6,103 

870,143 

177,638 

62,642 

16,677 

13,725 

304^2 

'69 

6,272 

1,025,269 

201,674 

57,505 

19,034 

14,746 

33,780 

'60 

6,54^ 

1,117,364 

207,916 

58,814 

19,723 

19,311 

39.032 

'61 

6,7^7 

1,201,516 

213,585 

60,269 

20,005 

18,677 

38,682 

'62 

7,597 

1,534,590 

219*442 

64,305 

18,522 

20,826 

39,347 

'68 

8,230 

1,825,427 

254,361 

68,746 

21,741 

81,269 

53.010 

'64 

8,659 

2,366,406 

278,064 

73,168 

21,457 

34,057 

55,514 

•65 

9,306 

2,971,084 

314,027 

80,537 

30,208 

27,950 

58,158 

•66 

9,740 

8,150,149 

336458 

88,236 

38,327 

28,778 

67,105 

'67 

10,007 

3,851,910 

346,740 

94,831 

29.177 

27,646 

56.722 

•68 

10,160 

8,756,340» 

375.534 

97,771 

36.073 

23,754 

59,827 

'69t   ... 

10,289 

3,801,740t 

380,1 74t 

101,510t 

27,276! 

16,291t 

42.507t 

*  Estimated. 

t  Ettimated  for  the  tweWe  montha.    The  Companj^s  aooonntf  for  this  jear,  including  thi> 


31  Dec.,1 

1868  to  I 
28Jau., 

1869  ...J 


411,855 


109,968 


29,483 


16,666 


46,049 
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R$et^  Working  Expenses,  and  Net  Revenue  frwn  1651  to  1869. 


Workinf  KxpeoMt. 


8,508 

8,896 

7A6S 

7,604 

6,627 

i646 
2,485 
8,526 
8,736 
4,787 
1,627 
5415 
i515 
i»4t 


Mifl 

Sutiouery, 

lAwCbwfct, 

he 


£ 
9,521 

14,016 

22,711 

26,622 

83,806 

31,616 

86,099 

81,110 

83,963 

83,780 

88,479 

46,941 

89,448 

42,789 

43,519 

45,988 

44,247 

41,678 

85,790t 


Totol. 


£ 

30»74» 

43>493 
72»5" 
9».677 
101,128 
108,288 
120,663 
121,319 

138.205 

142.075 

152,078 

164,730 

i75.»57 

186,951 

202,956 

201,015- 

203,691 

i84,8oit 


Percentage 

of 

Workiof 

ExpeiiMS. 


Per  cut. 
61-65 

64-41 

69*60 

75-21 

69-78 

6718 

66-76 

68-30 

65-87 

66-87 

66*52 

69-80 

64-76 

62*99 

59*53 

60*32 

67-97 

64-24 

48-61 


NetReeetpta. 


£ 
19,124 

24.03  a 

31.672 

30,554 

43>8oo 

52,890 

60,072 

5M19 
68,822 
69,711 
7i»5»o 
67.364 
89.631 
102,907 
127,076 
133.502 
145.725 
171.843 
i95.373t 


Groee 
Reeeipts 

per 
Message. 


«.  d. 

10  -i 

6  4i 

8  51 

4  3! 
8  10} 

3  9i 

4  U 
4  1 
8  lU 
3  81 
3  61 
2  lOi 
2  9i 
2  4i 
2  U 
2  U 
2  -I 
2  - 
2    - 


Net 
Receipts 

per 
MesMge. 


d. 
loi 

3i 

7 
-i 

2i 

3i 
4i 
l\ 
4i 
3 

2i 

-  lol 

- 11} 

-  loi 

-  loi 

-  loi 

-  lol 

-  11 

1  -i 


Year 

endiog 

SUt 

Dec. 


1851 
'52 
'53 
'64 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'68 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'68 
'64 
'66 


'67 
'68 


nnipki  and  expcniet  for  the  thirteen  months  ended  the  28th  Januarj,  1870,  m  nnder^ 


5,411 


88,773 


200,201 


noogTT 


Digitized  by 
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Table  III. — The  Electric  and  International  and  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Tdegrapk 
Companies  Orosi  Receipts  per  Messc^e  from  1857  to  1869. 


Yew. 

Number  of  MesMget 

E.  and  I.  and 

B.  and  I.  ConiDaniea 

(combined). 

Cent, 
per  Annum 

Grou  Receipt* 

E.  and  I.  and 

B.  and  I.  ComiMiniea 

(combing). 

Increaie  per 

Cent, 
per  Annum. 

GroM  Receipts 

per 

Meevige. 

Percentace 
of 

1867 
•58 
*59 
•60 
'61 
'62 
'68 
'64 
'65 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

No. 
1,^37,457 

i,a76,75» 
1,575,149 
1,7*51696 
1,891,253 
2,206,140 
2f652,85» 
3,386,548 
4,»aa,349 
4,670,789 
4,818,290 
5*383,570 
5*475,500 

8-18 
2886 

9-56 

9-60 
1664 
2025 
27-65 
2468 
10-62 

3-16 
11-78 

1-71 

£ 

i5i»94« 

»5o,474 
a75»705 
297,781 
307,062 
318,46a 
362,629 

39i»9U 
44a,ao4 
473,702 
493.379 
538,357 
547,550 

-   0-58 

10*08 

8-00 

8-12 

8-71 

13-87 

8-35 

12-65 

712 

416 

9-12 

7-71 

407      -1 
3*92      1 
350     1 
3*45     '■ 
3*5     ( 
2-89     1 

a*3*     1 
2-09     i 
203     J 
2-05 
2-00 
2-00    J 

Percnt. 

-  3-68 
-10-71 

-  1-43 

-  6-80 
-11-08 

-  6  54 
-16-02 

-  9-91 

-  2-87 

-  1-42 

12)16214 

81-79 
-0-58 

— 

12) -67  46 

Percentage  "1 
of  reduc-  1 
tion    per  | 

12)81-21 

-  5-62 

Ayenge    increase  perl 
cent  per  annum   ....  j 

13-51 

— 

6-77 

Ayerai 
crea 
a.nn 

tern 

;e  increase  or  de-^ 
se  per  cent,  per 
tim,   initial  and  [ 
linal  periods   ....J 

Per  cat 
13-19 

Per  cat 
6-68 

— 

Per  cat 
-   5-67 

Digiti 


zed  by  Google 
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Tabuc  IV. — EUctric  and  International  Telegraph  Company.  Batio  of 
Expenditure  to  Gross  Receipts,  exclusive  of  Porterage  and  Sums  Paid 
Out  in  the  Year  1869. 

[Extracted  tnrm  reports  of  the  Electric  and  Intematioiial  Telegraph  Company.] 


£        «.  d. 
Reoetpto   for    raetMget,  intelligence,  main- 1 

tenanoe,  oontiacts,  intereit  and  transfer  V  411,855  18  - 

fees,  less  porterage  paid  oat J 

Sxpenditnre  as  under — 

Salaries  and  wages 109,968  17  9 

Station  expenses 8,367  U  - 

Bent,  taxes,  gas  and  insurance 17,675  18  11 

Boohs,  stationerr  and  printing 8,947    8  2 

Postage 634  16  8 

Law  charges    868    6  5 

Direction  and  audit    2,500    -  - 

Maintenance  (labour  and  materials)    46,048  11  - 

Contributions  to  nckness  fund 278    4  7 

Cost  of  repairing  submarine  cables 5,411    8  8 

Total    200,200  17  2 


PereeataKeon 
Receipta. 


2670 
2*03 
4'30 
2-17 

0-15 
0*09 
o'6i 
1118 
0*07 
1-31 


48*6 1 


Note, — Tfa«  receipts  and  expenditure  are  for  the  thirteen  months  ending 
31si  January,  1870. 


Tabus  V. — British  and   Irish   Magnetic    Telegraph    Company.      Batio 

of  Expenditure  to  Gross  Beceipts  for  the  Year  1869. 

[Extracted  from  reporta  of  the  Britiah  and  Iriih  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.] 


Messages,  news,  royalty,  rents,  &c.,  for  thel 
year  ending  31st  December,  1869 J 

Expenditure  as  under — 
Engineering  staff  and  materials  for  main- 1 

tenanoe  of  lines  and  instruments J 

Salaries  and  wages,  commercial  department 

Petty  expenses  at  513  stations    

Bents  and  taxes    

Stationery  and  printing   

Clothing  and  liTeries,  «c 

Bepairs — Stations  and  offices 

Newspaper  and  news  reports 

Insurance,  postage  and  miscellaneous 

Law  charges 

TraTelling  expenses  

Direction    

Audit 

Total  


Percentage  on 
Recdi^. 


167,376    2 

d.    1 
'    1 

23.190  12 

3 

13-86 


41,809  11  10 
2,629    7  11 

13,283  18    - 

4,007  13  11 

758    5  11 

24-98 
1-57 
7*94 
a-39 
0*45 

553    4    - 

0-33 

1,534    -    - 
919  11  11 

0-92 

148  16    - 

0-09 

409-8 

024 

1,050    -    - 
100    -    - 

0-63 
0-66 

90,383  17    5 

54-01 

Digitized  b 
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Tablk  VI.—  Oross  and  Net  Revenue  from  the  Tdegraph  Service  since  the  Tnxnsfer  to 

the  Post  Office. 


1 

Year  ended 
Slit  March. 

8 

GroM  Revenue 

from  Message 

and  from  Wires 

Rented  by  Cable 

Companies. 

Per- 
centage 

Increase 

8 

Xewt. 

Produce,  and 

Special 
Wire  RenteU. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

4 

Private 

Wire 

Rentals. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

7 

Total 
Revenue 
Collected. 

Per. 
centagr 

of 
Incresce 

1871    

£ 
908,351 

1,095,375 

1,306,056 

1,403,793 

1,448,823 

1,479,477 

1,474,814 

1,486,990 

1,448,043 

1,549,866 

Per  cnt. 

20*6o 

1924 

7-48 

3*20 
2'IZ 
0-32 
0-83 
2-62 
7-04 

£ 
31,976 

39,176 

43,300 

52,688 

58,478 

68,165 

65,041 

64,367 

71,813 

76,269 

Per  cnt. 

22-52 

'0"53 
21-68 
10-99 

0*53 
11-82 

1-04 
11-57 

6-21 

£ 
16,763 

32,578 

37,817 

42,063 

50,849 

62,884 

68,942 

68,329 

62,010 

66,349 

Per  cnt. 
04.*  ^4. 

£ 
971,217 

l.lftS.157 

Per  cat. 

72    

21-83 

18-42 

9-04 

3-iy 

2'99 
0-14 

o'75 
1-85 
7-05 

78    

1608   1,401,077 

11*23   1,527,812 

2089  j  1,576,647 

4*00  j  1.623,838 

1 1*46  j  1,621,599 

1*14   1,633,847 

6*31!  1,603,587 

7*00  1 1,716,728 

74   

75   

'76   

77   

78   

79   

'80   

— 

9)63*4 

— 

9)66-89 

— 

9)172-45  i 

— 

9)65-26 

Avge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto,    initial  1 
and  terminal  > 
9  years J 

7-05 
612 

7*43 
10*14 

19*16 
1652 

7-25. 
6-55 

1 

Tear  ended 
Slat  March. 

10 

Total  Telegraph 
Revenue. 

Por- 
eentage 

of 
Increase. 

11 

Working 
Expen»es. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

(including  News, 

&,c..  and 

Private  Wire 

Rentals). 

Percentage 

of 
Incrt»ae 

or 
Decrease. 

1871    

72    

73    

7-4   

75   

£ 
697,934 

751,611 

989,921 

1,083.466 

1,137,079 

1,276,662 

1,313,107 

1,333,542 

1,346,892 

1,462,489 

Per  cnt. 

10*87 

3171 

945 

4*95 

12-28 

2-85 

x'55 
I'd 

7-84 

£ 
394,477 

691,776 

874,946 

967,790 

1,077,347 

1,031,524 

1,123,790 

1,164,114 

1,089,392 

1,111,547 

Per  cnt. 

50*02 

47-85 
10-61 

11*32 

425 

8-95 
3*59 
6*42 

2-03 

£ 
303,457 

195,835 

114,975 

115,676 

59,732 

245,138 

189,317 

169,428 

267,500 

340,942 

Per  cat. 

-  47-33 

-  28*07 
+     o*6i 

-  48-36 
+  310-40 

-  22*77 

-  1 1*^1 

76   

77   

78    

79       

+  51-98 
+  32-40 

•80    

9)82-51 

9)145*04 

ATge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto,    initial"! 
and  terminal  > 
9  yeans J 

— 

917 
8-84 

- 

16-11 

12*20 

Digiti 

ed  by  Google 
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Tablk  Vn. — Posted    Tdegrams.     Total    Telegraph    Revenue  {less  News  Produce  and 
Special  Wire  Rentalsy  and  PrivcUe  Wire  Rentals),  Working  Expenses,  and  Net  Revenue, 


[Eztneted  from  the  Tventj-sixth  Report  of  the  Postmaster  Oeueral  for  1880,  p.  80.] 


Teir 

Slit 
Uirek. 

Unmher 

of 
Messises. 

Total 
Telefraph 
Bevenue. 

News. 

Produce, 

•n<l 

Special 

Vire 

RentJils. 

Private 

Wire 

Rentals. 

Total 
Telegraph 
Rerenue 
(less  News, 
ate.  Private 
Wires,  kc.). 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Revenue 

NeTs, 

Private 

Wires,  Itc.). 

Gross 
Receipu 

per 
MessHge. 

Net 
Receipts 

per 
Message. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*.     rf. 

t.     d. 

1S71 

9.850t>77 

607,934 

31,975 

16,763 

649.196 

394,477 

254^719 

1     3} 

-     6i 

72 

'M73,79^ 

751,611 

39»i75 

32,678 

679,858 

591,776 

88.082 

1     1 

-       2j 

73 

>5.535»78o 

989,921 

43,300 

37,817 

908,804 

874,946 

33,858 

1     2 

-  -i 

74 

17,821,530 

1,063,466 

52,688 

42,068 

988,715 

967,790 

20,925 

1     li 

-  -i 

75 

19,253,120 

1.137,079 

58*478 

50,849 

1,027,75a 

1,077,347 

49.595 

1     -J 

loss 

76 

--973.535 

1,276,662 

58,165 

52,884 

1,165,613 

1,031,524 

134,089 

1     li 

-  li 

77 

21,726,143 

1,318,107 

65,041 

58,942 

1,189,124 

1,123,790 

65.334 

1     li 

-  -i 

73 

22,171,867' 1,383,542 

I 

64,367 

58,329 

1,210,846 

1,164,114 

46,732 

I     li 

— I 

'79 

iM59,775  1 1,846,892 

71,813 

62,010 

1,213,069 

1,089,392 

123,677 

-IH 

-    li 

•80 

24,547,137  ;i,*52,489 
1    Percnt 

76,269 

66,349 

1,309,871 

1,111,547 
Percnt. 

198,324 

-IH 

-    iJ 

'                        (100) 

(76-50) 

(23-50) 

Digitized 
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Table   VUL — Increase   per    Cent,  of  timber  of    Messages   since  the 

Transfer  to  the  Post  Offixx, 

[Extr»ct«d  from  the  PottniMtcr  Oeneral'a  Report  for  1B80.] 


EngUnd  and  Wales. 

Kumber  of  Messages. 

Yetf. 

ProTincet. 

Per- 
Increase. 

London. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

Total. 

Per- 
centage 

Increase 

1870-71 

'71-72 

5,299,882 

6,594,590 

8,022,151 

9,283,854 

10,124,661 

10,883,282 

11,232,704 

11,392,098 

11,692,899 

1Z,o9a,«79o 

Per  cnt. 

24*43 
21*65 

15*09 
9*66 

7*49 

3*22 

1*41 

1*77 
6*90 

2,863,821 
8,612,772 
4,577,015 
5,254,547 
5,652.033 
6,350,714 
6,561,930 
6,700,504 
8,830,019 
9,854,566 

Per  cnt. 

26*15 
26*69 
14*80 

7*56 
12*36 

3*33 

2*11 
31*78 
1 1 '60 

8,163,703 
10,207,:^62 
12,599,166 
14,488,401 
15,776,694 
17,233,996 
17,794,634 
18,092,602 
20,422,918 
22,247,562 

Per  cot 

25*03 

23*44 

H*99 

8 -90 

72-78 

73-74 

74-75 

75-76 

924 

3*25 

1*67 

12*88 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

8*94 

— 

9)91-62 

— 

9)136-38 

— 

9)  108-34 

Avge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto     initial  1 
and  terminal  > 
S  years J 

io*i8 
9*90 

15-15 
14*72 

12*04 
11*78 

Number  of  Messages. 

Year. 

Scotland. 

Per- 
cenUire 

of 
Increase. 

Ireland. 

Per-       ' 
~"Jf"»«            TotaL 
Increwse.  < 

Percentage 

of 
Increase. 

1870-71  

1,080,189 
1,388,434 
1,761,298 
2,009,893 
2,132,787 
2,287,359 
2,402,347 
2,490,776 
2,477,003 
2,704,574 

Per  cnt. 

28*53 
2686 
14*11 

6*12 

7*25 
5*02 
3*68 

9'«9 

606,285 
878,000 
1.175,316 
1,323,236 
1,343,639 
1,452,180 
1,529,162 
1,588,489 
1,559.854 
1,595,001 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cat 

71-72 

44*8 1 
33-86 
12*58 

1*54 

7*84 

12,473,796 
15,685,780 
17,821,580 
19,253,120 
20.973.535 

26-64 

24*55 

14*71 

8*03 

8*94 
3*59 
2*05 
'44 
8*80 

72-78 

78-74 

74-75 

75-76 

76-77 

5*«;4    21,726,143 
•    3*88     22,171,867 
-i*8o*  22,489,562 

2*25t  24,467.771 

77-78 

•78-79 

'79-80 



100-76 

^_ 

112-30 

t'Ao 

9)98*75 

9)100-21 

^)  110-50 

10  97 

Avge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto  initial  1 
andierannal  * 
9  years J 

11*13 
1074 

12-28 

11*34 

10*64 

•  Press  messages  deducted  1,976,211. 
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Table  X. — Number  of 

[Extracted  froan  tlw 


EDgluid  and  Wales. 

ScoUud. 

Year.. 

Country. 

Increaie 
per  Cent. 

Loudon. 

Increnae 
per  Cent. 

Total. 

IncreaM 
per  Cent. 

Perent. 

Per  cnt. 

Perent. 

1S39.... 

— 

— 

— 

59,982,520 

— 

7,623,148 

'40.... 

88,071,308 

— 

43,932,217 

— 

132.003,525 

1 2006 

18,554,167 

'U.... 

103,395,677 

17-40 

51,075,444 

16-26 

154,471,121 

1702 

21,2»4,772 

'42... 

111,115,489 

7*50 

52,775.224 

3*33 

163,890,713 

6*10 

22,215,583  , 

'43... 

117,704,474 

5-90 

65,790,153 

571 

173,494,627 

345 

23,473^16  , 

'44.... 

129,096,023 

9-68 

60,556,396 

8*54 

189,652,419 

9*32 

26,502,077 

'45.... 

147,227,431 

1404 

66,926,197 

10*52 

214,153.628 

1292 

28,669,168 

'46.... 

162,624,024 

10-45 

73,254,731 

946 

235,878,755 

1015 

31,135.060 

'47.... 

175,023,407 

7-6i 

78,388,357 

7*01 

253,411,764 

7*43 

33,261,163 

'AS.... 

180,716,102 

3*^6 

79,663,900 

163 

260,380,002 

275 

33,663,101  , 

'49.... 

187,382,329 

3*69 

79,806,081 

018 

267,188,410 

2*6 1 

34,746,876  ; 

'50.... 

192,508,628 

*74 

83,744,014 

4*93 

276,252,642 

339 

35,427,534 

'51.... 

199,746,304 

376 

88,405,451 

5-56 

288,151,755 

4*31 

36,512,64t)  1 

'52.... 

212,633,733 

6-45 

91,574,630 

3*59 

304,208,363 

5*57 

37,843,182  1 

'53... 

232,504,177 

9*35 

97,218,337 

616 

329,722,514 

8-39 

40,675,310  1 

'54... 

254,922,967 

9-65 

103,377,728 

6-34 

358,300,696 

8-67 

44,114,009  1 

'55.... 

263,037,827 

3-i8 

105,492,462 

2-04 

368,530,340 

2-85 

45,853,002  , 

'56.... 

275,453,824 

472 

112,856,029 

6-98 

388,309,853 

5'S7 

48,232.942  ; 

'57.... 

291,636,000 

5-88 

118,367,000 

4-88 

410,003,000 

5*59 

51,6I2,(K»0 

'58.... 

300,506,000 

3'04 

127,365,000 

7-61 

427,871,000 

436 

50,795,000 

'59.... 

316,649,000 

5*37 

129,266,000 

1*49 

445,916,0iX) 

4*22 

52.063,00(» 

*60.... 

324,850,000 

i'59 

137,174,000 

6-11 

462,024,000 

3-6i 

63.751,000 

'61.... 

340,050,000 

4*68 

146,629,000 

6*90 

486,679,000 

534 

56,552,000 

'62.... 

345,412,000 

1-58 

151,619,000 

3'40 

497,031,000 

2*13 

57,380.000 

'63... 

368,325,485 

664 

161,000,000 

6*19 

529,325,485 

6-50 

61,401,678 

'64... 

390,128,908 

5*92 

170,191.853 

571 

560,320.761 

5-85 

64,261,483 

'65") 

S 

r  3641 
3-64 
.    3-64 1 

374 

597,277,616 

660 

67,048,891 

'66 

c^ 

1 

374 

623,400,000 

4*37 

70,100,010 

'67 

ii 

374 

640,285,400 

2*71 

75,648,300 

'68  ^ 

1^ 

1    ^'^^  f 

^  -sb  g 

g' 

374 

670,046,000 

465 

77,812.000 

'69 

3-64 

^   %t. 

< 

374 

687,951,000 

2*67 

80,930,000 

'70^ 

;z5 

L     3-64J 

Iz; 

L374 

714,278,000 

383 

83,265,000 

'71.... 

501,000,000 

3-64 

220,000,000 

374 

721,000.000 

o*94 

80,000,000 

'72.... 

510,000,000 

i-8o 

227,000,000 

318 

737,000,000 

2*22 

82,000,0-  0  , 

'73.... 

518,000,000 

1*57 

238,000,000 

4-85 

756,000,000 

2-58 

84,000,000 

74.... 

553,579,000 

6-87 

250,474,000 

5*24 

804,053,100 

636 

90,195,300 

75.... 

580,081,400 

479 

266,771,000 

6-51 
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Discussion  an  Mb.  R.  Peicb  Williams's  Paper. 

Mb.  E.  Graves  (Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
of  the  General  Post  Office)  said  he  did  not  intend  to  follow 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  speculations  as  to  the  effect  of  anj  reduction 
that  might  be  made  in  the  telegraphic  tarifEs.  At  the  same  time^ 
he  commended  the  care,  industry,  and  thought,  which  that  gentle- 
man had  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  many  respects  the  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Williams  had  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
were  principles  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  department.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not,  before  deciding- 
upon  the  exact  terms  of  his  paper,  go  to  the  post  office  for  a  little 
more  accurate  information  on  some  particular  heads.  He  (the 
speaker)  had,  of  course,  listened  to  the  paper,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  merely  remark  upon 
a  few  subjects  that  immediately  occurred  to  him.  He  had  noted 
one  or  two  things :  first,  he  questioned  the  comparison  between  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Compsmy  and  the 
Post  Office.  Undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Post  Office  very  much  exceeded  that  incurred  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  but  why?  Independent  of  special  circum- 
stances, that  rendered  everything  now  in  1880  more  costly  than  it 
was  in  1869,  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  as  Mr.  Williams  had 
told  the  meeting,  by  means  of  its  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  nearly  all  the  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom,  under  which 
they  maintained  their  wires,  Ac.,  and  under  which  they  kept  clerka- 
at  the  railway  stations,  used  the  railway  instruments  and  wires,  and 
were  paid  at  least  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  individuals 
required  to  work  these  instruments;  further,  they  had,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  entire  extent 
they  could  wish,  the  right  of  free  carriage  for  all  theii*  goods,  and 
of  free  passes  for  all  their  servants,  a  condition  of  things  which 
was  exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Williams 
had  compared  the  working  expenses  with  the  receipts  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  1869,  and  told  the  meeting  correctly, 
so  far  as  the  figures  went,  that  they  amounted  to  48  per  cent., 
but  they  were  not  48  per  cent,  of  the  message  receipts,  they  were 
not  entirely  due  to  the  receipts  derived  from  message  traffic,  but 
48  per  cent,  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company's  earnings,  and 
as  Mr.  Williams  had  himself  stated,  a  portion  of  those  earnings 
was  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  works  for  which  the  Post 
Office  has  no  equivalent,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  30,000/.  or  40,000/* 
a-year,  so  that  in  comparing  the  working  expenses,  they  must  strike 
that  amount  off  the  receipts.  They  must  also  remember  another 
thing  he  had  said,  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  had 
received  a  large  and  solid  payment  from  the  railway  companies,, 
besides  privileges  that  were  worth  a  good  deal  of  money ;  the  Post 
Office  paid,  he  did  not  remember  the  exact  figures,  but  it  was  a  sum 
certiiinly  exceeding  30,000/.  per  annum  for  way  lease  ibr  its  wires 
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over  railways  alone,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  wires  40,000/. 
or  50,000^  The  consequence  was  that  the  mere  transfer  of  the 
lines  from  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  with  its  bargains,, 
to  the  State,  with  its  burdens,  meant  a  difference  of  pretty  nearly 
locxpool.  Mr.  Williams  had  said  that  the  normal  increase  of  the 
Post  Office  receipts  since  1870  had  been  10  per  cent.  No  donbt 
that  as  a  fact  was  correct,  bat  when  dissected,  the  fact  might 
be  represented  in  a  very  different  light.  It  was  not  merely  the 
result  of  the  tariff  reduction  from  nearly  28.  to  little  over  is.  That 
no  doubt  was  a  great  factor,  but  a  greater  factor,  he  ventured  to 
say,  was  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  conveniences  throughout 
tb^  whole  kingdom.  In  the  first  year — and  he  was  now  sp^Jdng 
from  memory — that  is  to  say,  in  1870,  as  contrasted  with  lo69,  the 
iocrease  in  the  number  of  messages  was  something  like  29  percent., 
in  1872  24  per  cent.,  in  1873  something  like  21  per  ceut.,  the 
following  year  7  per  cent.,  the  next  year  less,  and  so  on  until  1878 
showed  practically  nothing  per  cent.  It  was  an  absolute  increase 
of  sometbing  like  10,000/.  upon  20  miUion  messages.  Since  then 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  had  been  an  upward  spring,  not 
derived  from  a  reduction  of  tariff  or  the  extension  of  facilities,  but 
derived  simply  from  a  healthy  business  trade  springing  up  in  the 
countrv,  and  at  present  the  rate  of  increase  was  something  more 
than  the  normal  one  of  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Williams  had  assumed 
that  the  existing  messages  contained  about  thirty-five  words  each  ; 
that  was,  twenty  words  were  taken  for  the  average  of  the  body  of 
the  messages,  and  fifteen  for  addresses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
might  say  that  the  average  number  of  words  now  in  addresses  was 
deven,  and  that  in  the  body  of  the  telegram  seventeen,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-eight.  Mr.  Williams  also  assumed  that  if  they  took 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  million  messages  those  at  a  I8.  a-piece, 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  total  of  receipts  which  fall  short  of  the 
actual  receipts  by  many  thpusands,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  messages  now  sent  exceeded 
twenty  words,  assuming  that  there  were  so  many  containing  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  forty  words  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the  number  of  messages 
sent  exceeding  twenty  words  was  barely  5  per  cent.,  and  when  they 
did  exceed  twenty  words  they  frequently  ran  to  eighty  and  one 
hundred  words.  He  (the  speaker)  also  thought  tibat,  because 
persons  could  now  send  for  the  same  payment  any  number  of  words 
not  exceeding  twenty,  he  was  ^drly  right  in  saying  if  they  chose  to 
send  only  five  words,  it  was  because  they  wished  to  send  no  more 
than  that  number,  and  consequently  he  did  not  see  why  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  should  create  the  want  to  send  a  greater  numbw  of 
messaeee  of  that  length.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Graves  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  inaccurate  in  saying  that  in  London 
particularly  the  rates  for  local  messages  were  kept  at  6cL  until  the 
post  office  undertook  the  direction  St  the  telegraphs.  The  rates 
were  is.  per  message  from  any  part  of  London  to  another  for  all 
communications  by  the  wires  of  the  District  Telegraph  Company. 
The  rate  commenced  at  ^d.  for  ten  words,  and  by-and-by  it  was 
increased  to  6d.  as  the  minimum  charge,  which  was  found  not  to  pay, 
and  in  1866  the  rate  was  increased  to  i^.     The  Electric  »d  Mag* 
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netic  Companies  never  attempted  to  work  London  as  a  local  field, 
and  did  only  charge  6d,  between  their  few  offices  therein.  It  most 
be  remembered  that  all  companies  charged  porterage  when  deliveries 
were  effected  over  half-a-mile  from  the  office. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Batten  said  he  had  come  as  a  visitor  to  hear  what 
his  friend  Mr.  Williams  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  redaction  in 
price  of  telegraphic  messages,  but,  in  his  opinion,  what  the  public 
really  wanted  was  not  so  much  lower  rates  as  greater  speed,  and 
this  he  thought  would  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  tele- 
phone with  the  telegraph.  As  a  director  of  the  United  Telephone 
Company,  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  meeting  if  he  told  them  a 
few  genereJ  facts  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  that  company 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  what,  if  it  were  let  alone,  it  wotdd 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future.  Let  them  for  a  moment  go  outside  the 
arena  of  litigation  which  ht^  been  taking  place,  and  in  which  they 
had  unfortunately  been  trying  to  establish  the  rights  of  the 
inventors — Bell  and  Edison — and  let  them  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
see  what  had  been  done  there.  In  America,  as  most  of  those 
present  knew,  postal  telegraphs  did  not  exist.  A  telegraph  system 
was  there  in  force  and  maintained  by  a  private  company  in  practical 
alliance  with  the  government  post  office,  but  worked  as  a  separate 
concern.  What  said  that  Company?  Why  this:  that  the  union 
of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  had  trebled  their  telegraphic 
receipts.  It  was  a  startling  fact,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  easily 
accounted  for.  The  public  got  what  they  really  wanted — rapid  com- 
munication by  means  of  telephone  and  telegraph  combined.  A  mer- 
chant in  Liverpool  told  him  (the  speaker)  that  since  the  telephone 
had  been  erected  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  he  could  do  as 
much  work  in  three  minutes  as  he  used  to  be  able  to  do  by  telegraph 
in  three  hours.  Another  merchant  in  the  City  of  London  recently 
told  him  that  he  could  now  get  off  from  business  two  hours  earlier 
than  he  used  to  do  because  of  the  telephone.  It  was  that,  he 
ventured  to  say,  which  would  increase  the  number  of  messages, 
namely,  placing  each  telephone  subscriber  in  direct  contact  with 
the  nearest  telegraph  station.  In  America,  from  every  country 
station  of  the  Telegraph  Company  there  branched  out  to  all  the  small 
villages,  within  five  or  six  miles,  or  the  private  house  of  every 
gentleman  in  the  district  who  wished  to  have  it,  a  telephone  wire, 
so  that  a  gentleman  wanting  to  send  a  message  to  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, or  New  York,  might  do  so  sitting  in  his  own  room.  Of 
course,  the  telephone  wire  did  not  stretch  all  the  way  to  these 
places ;  but  the  sender  of  the  telegram  could,  while  sitting  at  his 
own  table  or  desk,  take  up  his  telephone  and  say  to  the  nearest  post- 
master, *'  Put  me  in  communication  with  Mr.  B.,  of  New  York." 
'*  Yes,"  says  the  postmaster.  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to-day,'*  he 
might  say  to  Mr.  B.  The  answer  was  immediate,  and  if  the  telephone 
were  near  enough  the  office  he  could  even  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  B. 
replying,  *'  I  don*t  want  you  to-day.  There  is  nothing  important,  and 
you  can  stay  where  you  are."  So  that  by  means  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  combined,  instead  of  what  might  be  considered  now  the 
•obsolete  form  of  the  shilling  messages,  occupying  a  few>houn  ifco  go 
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between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  people  were  able  to  have  almost 
instantaneous  commnnication ;  he,  himself,  while  sitting  in  the 
company's  office  in  the  city,  was  able  to  talk  with  the  five  partners 
of  a  firm  in  Manchester  at  their  private  houses,  two  or  three  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  Could  anything  in  telegraphy  beat  that  ? 
Having  given  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  rapidity  with  which  business  is  now  being  conducted 
through  this  medium,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  found 
from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  already  collected  that  the 
Telephone  Company  were  doing  in  London,  with  the  few  centres 
already  open,  one-tenth  of  what  the  Post  Office  were  doing  in  the  way 
of  messages ;  and  they  had  not  injured  the  Post  Office  one  sixpence. 
The  revenue  of  the  latter  had  not  fallen  off  a  fraction  since  the 
telephone  came  into  nse,  it  had  actually  increased.  And  he  believed 
if  the  company  were  allowed  to  carry  on  its  operations,  that  before 
the  end  of  1881,  telephones  would  be  put  up  in  every  chemist's 
shop  in  London,  where  any  one  desiring  to  use  them  would  simply 
have  to  go  in  and  pay  a  penny,  and  have  a  penny  telelogue  with 
the  person  at  the  other  end.  The  penny  telelogue  he  felt  sure  was 
capable  of  yielding  a  very  large  revenue.  Then  let  them  consider 
the  benefits  of  its  extension  into  the  country  where  the  telegraph 
did  not  and  could  not  reach.  Beyond  the  small  market  towns  they 
all  knew  that  the  telegraph  lines  ceased,  because  it  required  a  skilled 
operator  to  work  the  instruments,  and  of  course  the  Post  Office 
would  not  establish  telegraphic  communication  with  any  place 
which  could  not  guarantee  6o/.  a  year  for  a  skilled  operator.  Now 
what  conld  not  be  done  if  the  telephone  were  allied  to  the  telegraph  ? 
Why,  for  the  cost  merely  of  a  few  pounds  a  wire  could  be  run  from 
every  telegraphic  post  office  to  every  village,  however  small,  and 
there  could  be  hung  up  in  the  small  country  shop  a  telephone  by 
which  any  person  could  send  a  message  to  the  nearest  town,  to  be 
afterwards  tel^raphed  on  to  its  proper  destination.  It  required  no 
skill  whatever  to  use  it,  it  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  add  a 
fresh  charm  to  country  life.  There  was  no  reason  why  in  this  way 
<lozens  of  wires  should  not  be  stretching  out  into  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  which  people  might  be  able  actually  to  converse  with 
each  other,  whatever  the  distances.  Supposing  this  were  so,  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  wanted  a  friend  living  a  few  miles 
from  him  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  would  simply  have  to  go 
to  the  huckster's  shop  in  the  village,  take  up  the  telephone,  and 
say  to  the  nearest  postmaster,  "  Please  put  me  in  communication 
with  Mr.  So-and-so,  when  the  following  colloquy  might  take  place : 
'  Are  you  going  a  hunting  to  day  ?"  "No."  "  Well,  will  you  and 
your  daughters  come  over  to  dine  with  us  this  evening  ?'*  "  Yes." 
And  the  thing  was  done.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  it  whatever. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  telephone  would  ultimately  supersede  the 
telegraph  wherever  question  and  answer  were  required  to  follow 
each  other  instantaneously,  because  of  its  wonderful  advantages. 
By  the  telephone  also  thev  were  able  not  only  to  hear  well,  but 
Hctnally  to  know  who  might  be  speaking  to  them,  just  as  he  was 
able  to  know  who  was  speaking  to  him  when  he  saw  the  speaker 
face  to  face  and  heard  his  voice.     All  that  was  needed  w 
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aboat  a  fortnight's  experience  in  listening.  It  was  a  curioos  tbing^ 
that  they  had  all  so  accostomed  themselves  to  what  Professor  Bell 
called  "  visible  speech,"  that  when  a  person  was  speaking  to  them 
fifbj  miles  away,  and  they  heard  the  voice  simply  through  the  tele- 
phone, without  seeing  the  person's  flEu^e,  till  they  became  accostomed 
to  it,  they  were  a  little  perplexed  becanse  they  needed  the  experience 
of  the  eyes  or  the  movements  of  the  bps  to  aid  them  to  follow  the 
conversation ;  but  this  rapidly  wore  off,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
faculty  of  hearing  was  strengthened,  and  no  further  difficulty  was  * 
experienced.  Mr.  Batten  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  the  recent  litigation  would  be  to  unite  the  Post  Office  and 
the  telephone  company,  and  the  public  would  soon  have  the  penny 
telelogue,  which  he  thought  they  would  appreciate  far  more  than 
his  friend  Mr.  Williams's  sixpenny  telegram. 

The  President  (James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.),  in  proposing^ 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  Williams  for  his  paper,  remarked 
that  after  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Graves,  he  felt  there  was  every 
competence  in  the  Post  Office  to  undertake  the  subject,  and  with 
Mr.  Fawcett  at  the  head  of  the  service  at  the  present  time,  they 
mieht  with  great  confidence  leave  it  in  his  hands,  for  as  soon  as  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  asoei*tained  the  financial  possibility  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  telegrams,  they  might  expect  it  would  be  done. 
After  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Batten,  he  thought  thev  must 
all  feel  that  an  alliance  between  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph 
was  highly  desirable,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  that 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  already  recognised  that  fact.  In  addition  to  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  he  asked  them  to  give  Mr.  Price  Williams  for 
his  interesting  paper,  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
due  to  both  Mr.  Cfraves  and  Mr.  Batten  for  the  instructive  speeches 
which  they  had  delivered. 

Mr.  Pbicb  Williams,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  which  the 
meeting  had  done  him,  wished  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  diagrams  he  had  placed  on  the  walls,  illustrative  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  commercial  telegraphy  in  this  country.  The  left 
hand  portion  of  the  diagram  (Plate  1)  showed  the  total  annual 
number  of  messages  forwarded  by  the  Electric  and  International, 
British  and  Irish  Magnetic,  United  Kingdom,  and  a  few  other  small 
telegraph  companies  from  1855,  up  to  the  date  of  the  acquirement 
of  those  undertakings  by  the  Post  Office  in  1870 ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  diagram  showed,  separately  and  combined,  the 
number  of  Postal  Telegraph  messages  forwarded  from  London,  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  each  year  from  the  date  of  the 
acquirement.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  forwarded  from  London  alone,  now  constituted  fully 
one-third  of  the  total  number  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  might  mention,  that  whilst  engaged  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  their  claims  against  the 
Post  Office,  he  had  discovered  some  rather  remarkable  &cts  which 
the  later  and  more  detailed  information  furnished  by  the  postal 
telegraph  returns  had  since  very  strikingly  verified.     One  of  these 
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facts  was  that  tbe  nnmber  of  messages  forwwrded  from  auj 
particular  town  or  place,  exactly  balanced  the  number  of  received 
messages.  Another  fact  he  had  discovered,  bj  means  of  a  careful 
analysis  he  had  made  of  some  returns  furnished  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  was,  that 
as  a  rule,  one  out  of  every  three  messages  forwcurded  from  the 
provinces  was  destined  for  London,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
London  messages  (exclusive  of  the  local)  constituted  just  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  that  company's  messages.  From  a 
reference  to  the  diagram,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
London  messages  under  the  postal  telegraph  regime  had  steadily 
increased,  the  proportion  in  1871  being  barely  one-fourth,  while,  as 
already  stated,  the  number  of  London  messages  now  amounted  to 
fully  one-third  of  the  whole  postal  telegraph  messages  forwarded 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  topmost  outline  in  this  diagram  also  showed  the  total  number 
of  letters  sent  through  the  Post  Office  in  each  year,  and  it  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  large  reduction  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  tariff  in  1870  was  perceptibly  to  diminish  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Post  Office 
in  the  following  year;  for  instance,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  posted  in  the  year  1869-70  (the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  acquirement)  was  370  per  cent.,  while  in  the  year 
1871-72  the  increase  was  only  0*50  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  of 
increase  ever  reached  since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage 
in  1840.  There  has  since,  however,  been  a  steady  recovery  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  postal  letters,  the  rate  in  the  year 
1874-75,  viz.,  6*31  percent.,  being  the  highest  attained  since  1854. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  was  that  although  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  large  reduction  effected  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
tariff  had  been  temporarily  to  arrest  the  increase  in  postal  letters, 
^iill  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  cheap  messages  had 
perceptibly  operated  in  promoting  increased  activiiy  in  the  letters 
^ent  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  diagram  (Plate  2)  showed  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company's  total  gross  receipts,  working  expenses^  and  not 
receipts,  together  with  the  mileage  of  telegraph  line  and  number 
•of  messages  in  each  consecutive  year  from  1851  to  1869,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  acquirement  of  this  undertaking  by  the 
Post  Office.  The  details  of  this  company's  accounts  for  the  year 
1870  cannot  be  given,  as  the  usual  half-yearly  acco^nts  were  not 
published  for  that  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  red  dotted  line  in  the  diagram, 
giving  the  average  gross  receipts  per  message  in  each  year,  shows 
an  almost  continuous  decrease,  and  it  will  be  found,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  that  wherever  any  marked  fall  occurs  in  the  average  tariff 
rate,  it  is  at  once  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  both  in  the 
number  of  the  messages  and  in  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 

The  remaining  diagram  (Plate  3)  similarly  shows  the  gross 
postal  telegraph  receipts,  working  expenses,  net  receipts,  and 
number  of  messages  for  each  year  since  the  period  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  telcOTaphs  by  the  Post  Office.  r^  t 
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He  was  glad  to  see  tliat  since  this  paper  was  written,  the 
postmaster  general^  in  a  speech  he  had  recently  addressed  to  his 
constituents,  had  stated  that  the  question  of  the  postal  telegraph 
tariff  had  been  considered  by  him,  and  he  had  promised  that 
directly  the  exchequer  was  able  to  bear  the  deficit  of  170,000/. 
anticipated  to  result  at  the  outset  as  a  consequence  of  this 
reduction,  we  were  to  have  6d.  telegrams  for  messages  of  five 
words,  including  the  address,  together  with  a  new  tariff  at  the  rate 
of  ^.  for  each  word  in  excess  of  the  five  words  allowed  in  the  6d. 
message. 

In  regard  to  the  deficit  of  1 70,000/.  anticipated  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  proposed  reduction,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
he  had  conclusively  shown  in  the  paper  that  no  such  deficit  would 
occur  even  during  the  first  year,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  tele- 
graphic activity  resulting  from  the  proposed  large  reduction  in  the 
tariff,  would  be  such  as  to  bring  about  so  large  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  messages  as  would,  even  in  that  short  time,  make  good 
the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  revenue ;  and  he 
ventured  to  think  from  what  had  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Batten,  in 
r^ard  to  the  future  of  the  telephone,  that  the  effect  of  itfi  more 
general  adoption  could  not  fsAX  very  speedily  to  bring  about  a  very 
large  prospective  increase  in  telegraph  business  generally. 

He  would,  however,  point  out  that  although  the  6d,  messages 
promised  by  the  postmaster  general  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
preat  boon,  the  effect  of  his  contemplated  tariff  of  ■^.  per  word 
for  each  additional  word  in  excess  of  five  words,  would  be  actually 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  present  twenty- word  message,  inasmuch 
as  the  charge  under  the  new  tariff  would  amount  to  is,  i|rf.,  while 
for  a  message  of  twenty-five  words  the  charge  under  the  new  tariff 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  viz.,  is,  ^d, ;  there  would, 
however,  be  a  slight  reduction  of  2 '86  per  cent,  in  the  present  charge 
for  a  message  of  thirty  words,  a  saving  of  5  per  cent,  for  messages 
of  thirty-five  words,  and  of  6'67  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  messafsres 
of  forty  words;  whereas  the  saving  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  tariff  he  had  proposed  in  the  paper  would  be  in  all 
cases  considerably  larger. 
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The  Method  of  Statistical  Analysis. 
By  Wtnnabd  Hooper,  B.A. 

[RMd  before  the  Statiitical  Society,  18th  January.  1881.] 

The  theory  of  statistics  has  of  late  years  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  stndj  on  the  continent,  and  a  great  deal  of  ability  has  been 
applied  to  solving  the  problems  connected  with  this  branch  of 
scientific  inqniry.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  practical  statis- 
tical investigation  of  physical  or  sociological  facts,  but  to  specnla- 
tions  as  to  the  nature  of  statistics,  to  the  theory  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  statistical  investigations.  In  this  field  the  Germans  have, 
as  might  be  expected,  taken  a  prominent  position ;  but  France  and 
Italy  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  latter  country,  indeed,  has  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  statistics  that  has  yet  appeared, 
namely.  Dr.  Grabaglio*s  treatise.  England,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been 
almost  unrepresented  in  this  field.  The  reason  for  her  inactivity  is 
perhaps  traceable  in  the  views  expressed  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1878  by  Professor  Ingram  in  his  opening 
address  to  Section  F.  Professor  Ingram's  able  paper  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  so-called  *'  orthodox  '*  school  of  economists,  and 
he  urged  the  nec^sity  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  treat  economic 
questions  apart  from  other  aspects  of  the  sociological  problem.  He 
went  on  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  in  reference  to  the  claim 
put  in  for  statistics  to  be  recognised  as  a  science,  "  It  is  plain  that 
"  though  statistics  may  be  combined  with  sociology  in  the  title  of 
"  Section  F,  the  two  cannot  occupy  a  co-ordinate  position.  For  it 
'*  is  impossible  to  vindicate  for  statistics  the  character  of  a  science ; 
"*  they  constitute  only  one  of  the  aids  or  adminicula  of  science." 
Now  this  is  the  view  generally  held,  I  think,  in  England,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  one.  But  the  writers  of  the  continental 
adiool  hold  a  different  opinion.  They  maintain  that  there  is  a  science 
oi  statistics,  and  several  most  able  books  have  been  written  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  maintain  this  view.  They  lay  it 
down  that  statistics  is  both  a  method  and  a  science:  a  method  in  so 
^  as  it  is  applied,  or  may  be  applied,  to  almost  all  sciences ;  and  a 
science  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  ^  human  society. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  latter  part  of  this  thesis  is  inde- 
fensible, but  that  there  U  a  science  of  statistics  in  one  sense,  though 
the  field  it  covers  is  a  very  restricted  one,  ^  ^ 
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The  conception  of  the  continental  school,  though  partially 
incorrect,  has  nevertheless  been  a  fmitfnl  one.  To  it  we  owe  the 
valuable  works  I  have  just  alluded  to,  in  which  we  find  a  systematic 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  statistical  inquiry  such  as  hitherto  has 
not  appeared  in  the  English  language.  On  the  continent  an  over- 
estimate  of  the  importance,  and  a  mistake  as  to  the  functions  of 
-statistics,  has  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  statistical  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  while  we  have  avoided  the  mistakes 
of  our  foreign  co-workers,  we  have  done  little  either  to  aid  in  the 
work  they  have  successfully  performed,  or  to  rectify  their  errors. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  outside  this  Society,  little 
is  known  of  the  writings  of  the  continental  authors,  and  that  the 
need  for  systematic  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  statistical 
method  is  hardly  realised  at  all. 

Even  as  regards  the  Society,  I  have  observed,  in  looking  over 
our  Jowmaly  that  the  work  it  has  done  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
•domain  of  the  concrete.  The  number  of  papers  on  the  abstract  side 
of  statistics,  of  the  study  which  the  Society  is  especially  concerned 
-with,  is  very  small.  At  intervals  of  years  we  now  and  again  meet 
-with  a  monograph  on  some  point  connected  with  the  method  of 
statistics.  Among  the  ablest  of  these  I  may  mention  that  read  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  in  December,  1865,  "  On  the  Original  and  Acquired 
"  Meaning  of  the  Term  *  St-atistics,'  Ac."  In  this  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject,  Dr.  Gny  anticipates  much  of  the  speculations 
of  the  continental  writers  whose  works  have  recently  appeared.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
<|uestion  has  not  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  above  paper, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  method  of  scientific  research  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  statistical  investigation  would  have  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  task  with  great  success.  Incursions  into  the 
realm  of  theory  such  as  this  of  Dr.  Guy  are,  however,  rare. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  though  in  the  practical  business 
of  conducting  statistical  investigations,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
results  of  those  investigations  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  politics  and  other  branches  of  practical  social  science, 
Englishmen  are  at  least  as  advanced  as  foreigners,  in  almost  all  that 
concerns  the  theory  of  the  subject,  they  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, **  nowhere."  I  know  of  no  work  in  English  in  any  way  similar 
to  those  of  Dr.  Gteorg  Mayr,  M.  Maurice  Block,  or  Dr.  Antonio 
Gtkbaglio,  to  name  the  three  best  authorities  on  the  subject ;  and 
there  are  several  other  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Ernst  Engel,  and 
M.  Haushofer,  of  whom  also  it  may  be  said  that  they  certainly  try  to 
do  what  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted  in  England,  namely,  to 
attain  to  a  scientific  conception  of  the  scope  of  statistics. 

The  three  writers  whom  I  have  named  are  all  agreed  on  the 
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main  points  of  the  inquiry.  They  all  distingnish  between  the 
method  and  the  science  of  statistics.  The  Method,  according  to 
U^ese  theorists,  is  a  mode  of  scientific  procedore  based  on  the  obser- 
vation of  aggregates  of  individual  phenomena.  It  is  applicable  to 
the  phenomena  of  all  sciences ;  but  there  is  one  set  of  phenomena  to 
which  it  is  especially  applicable,  namely,  those  of  society.  The 
employment  of  statistics  in  sociological  investigations  gives  rise  in 
their  view  to  the  Statistical  Science.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the 
works  of  these  three  writers  (Mayr,  Block,  and  Oabaglio)  a  constant 
reference  to  the  twofold  sense  in  which  the  term  statistics  is  to  be 
understood.  I  may  here  remark  on  the  advantages  of  German, 
French,  and  Italian  writers  in  not  having  to  employ  snch  a  clumsy 
plural  form  as  the  word  in  use  among  us  to  designate  this  very 
important  branch  of  knowledge.  They  are  fortunate  in  having 
adopted  the  singular  form  (German,  staJtistik;  Frenoh,  statistique; 
Italian,  statistica), 

Mayr  and  Gkibaglio  employ  the  same  metaphor  in  describing 
the  distinction.  They  both  speak  of  "statistics  in  the  wide 
**  sense,*'  t.c,  the  method,  and  "  statistics  in  the  narrow  sense,"  i.e., 
the  science.  The  other  two  German  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned 
nse  similar  language.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  them  at  second 
hand  through  the  medium  of  the  apparatus  critictis  supplied  by 
Dr.  Gabaglio  in  his  work  on  statistics.  In  order  to  make  good  my 
assertion  respecting  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  leading  con- 
tin^ital  writers  on  this  point,  I  shall  quote  passages,  when  possible 
at  first  hand,  from  the  works  of  Mayr,  Eugel,  Haushofer,  Block, 
and  Gabaglio ;  after  which  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  views 
they  expr^s,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  grounds 
for  modifying  them  in  some  particulars,  and  that  there  is  room,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  for  an  Anglo-Gkrman,  as  well  as  a  German-Italian 
school  of  statistical  theory. 

The  first  of  the  three  leading  continental  writers  who  have 
entered  profoundly  into  the  subject  of  statistics  is  Dr.  Georg  Mayr, 
late  director  of  the  Bavarian  Statistical  Bureau,  and  now  occupying 
a  high  administrative  position  in  the  provinces  of  Elsass  and 
Lothringen.  His  work,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  our  library,  is  called 
^  Die  Gesetzmassigkeit  im  Gesellschaflsleben,'*  which  may  be  trans- 
lated, **  Conformity  to  Law  in  Social  Life."  Mayr's  conception  of 
the  nature  of  "  Die  Statistik  "  is  set  forth  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (pp.  13  and  14)  : — "  While  the  statistical  or  nuiuerieal  method 
'^  holds  sway,  wherever  there  occurs  a  quantitative  determination  and 
"  co-ordination  of  facts,  based  on  observation  of  aggregates,  the  field 
**  of  the  science  of  statistics  is  restricted  to  the  quantitative  investi- 
"  gation  of  the  social  life  of  man,  which  is  only  attainable  by  means 
"  of  the  observation  of  aggregates.     Accordingly,  I  define  the  sta- 
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*'  tisticftl  science  as  the  sysiematio  staiement  and  explanation  of 
"  actual  facts,  and  of  the  laws  of  man's  social  life  that  may  he 
'*  deduced  from  these  on  the  basis  of  the  qnantitative  observation 
'*  of  aggregates."  Majr  haying  thus  claimed  for  Die  StaUstik  the 
right  to  be  considered  an  independent  science,  proceeds  to  jasUfy 
that  claim.  He  admits  that  "  it  may  surprise  us  that  the  quanti- 
,  "  tative  observation  of  social  aggregates  should  constitute  an  inde- 
*'  pendent  department  of  knowledge,  while  the  same  claim  is  not 
*'  recognised  in  the  case  of  the  observation  of  purely  physical  aggre- 
**  gates."  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  in  one  group  of  aggregate 
observations  speak  of  an  independent  science,  in  another  merely  of 
a  method  ?  Dr.  Mayr  then  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  his  own 
view,  which  are,  to  my  mind,  very  inconclusive.  These  reasons 
are  briefly  that  the  physical  sciences  only  occasionally  make  use  of 
'*  aggregate  observation,"  while  the  social  sciences  can  make  use  of 
no  other  method  of  inquiry.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this 
point  later. 

The  next  writer  whose  views  I  propose  to  examine  is  M.  Maurice 
Block,  whose  "  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  de  Statistique "  is 
probably  known  to  members  of  this  Society.  M.  Block's  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  History  of 
Statistics,  the  Theory  of  Statistics,  the  Practice  of  Statistics,  and 
the  Results  of  Statistics  as  applied  to  Sociology  (Partie  appliqu6e, 
ou  D^mographie).  With  regard  to  the  last,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  M.  Block  considers  "  Applied  Statistics  "  as  **  Statistics  '*  par 
excellence,  and  that,  consequently,  he  does  not  mention  Sociology 
ia  connection  with  it,  the  connection  being  understood,  being,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  his  definition  of  statistics.  The  following  passage, 
taken  from  the  commencement  of  the  ''  Partie  Th6orique " 
(**  Traits,"  pp.  85  and  86),  expresses  his  views  on  the  nature  of 
statistics.  "  La  StaHsHque^  may  be  regarded  as  a  science,  and  as 
*'  a  method :  as  a  science,  it  aims  at  expounding  the  political, 
'*  economical,  and  social  condition  of  a  nation,  or,  generally,  of  a 
*'  group  of  population ;  from  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  name 
*^  '  Demography '  has  been  assigned  to  it.  In  order  that  this 
''  exposition  may  possess  a  scientific  value,  it  should  be  the  result 
**  of  direct  observations,  and  the  facts  must  have  been  collected 
^'  with  care,  and,  above  all,  with  precision ;  they  must  have  been 
**  counted,  weighed,  and  measured.  This  precision  is  manifested  in 
'*  the  employment  of  figures,  of  *  numerical  terms.*  " 

'*  La  Statistique,  then,  has  its  modes  of  procedure ;  it  has  a  special 
*'  method  of  observation,  which  consists :  1 .  In  the  employment 
*'  of  numbers ;    2.  In  grouping  them  with  the  object  of  extricating 

*  I  hare  thought  it  better  to  aroid  the  om  of  the  teno  "  fUtistice "  where  it 
might  be  ambiguotu* 
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*'  the  facts  wHtcb  are  (relativelj)  pennaneni,  that  is  to  say,  of 
"  abstractmg  them  from  facts  which  are  accidental ;  3.  In  the 
**  comparison  of  permanent  facts  and  of  accidental  facts,  in  different 
"  places  and  in  different  circumstances ;  and  evidently,  also,  4.  In 
*'  the  employment  of  the  daia  collected  and  mathematically 
"  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  direct  inductions  and 
**  deductions. 

*'  This  method,  which  is  peculiar  to  La  StaiUtique^  is  able  to 
"  render  to  other  sciences  services  too  great  for  them  to  neglect. 
"  They  are  often  obliged  to  observe  with  the  logic  and  rigour  of 
"  La  StatwUque — at  least,  with  the  rigour  which  La  StatisHque 
**  ought  always  to  have,  which  it  already  has  in  several  of  its 
*'  branches,  and  which  it  will  one  day  have,  we  may  hope,  in  aU. 
"  That  is  why  we  say  that  La  StaiiUique  is  also  a  method.  .  .  . 
*' .  .  .  It  is  not  difficult,  it  seems  to  us,  to  distinguish  the 
*'  statistical  science  from  the  method  which  bears  its  name.  When, 
"  in  a  demographical  investigation  (dans  une  demographic),  we 
'*  make  known  the  causes  of  the  deaths.  La  SioHsHque  performs  its 
"  functionB  as  the  science  of  population,  and  not  as  medical  statistics 
^  (statistique  m^dicale) ;  when  a  doctor  determines  the  effects  of 
**  typhoid  fever  on  men  and  women  at  various  ages,  when  he  com- 
'*  pares  the  number  of  cures  or  failures  obtained  under  such  and 
"  such  a  treatment  in  a  definite  n amber  of  cases,  he  applies  the  pro- 
*'oedure8  of  La  Statistique  to  medical  science;  he  employs  La 
"  StatiBtiqus  as  a  method." 

This  statement  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Gabaglio ; 
Uie  agreement  with  Mayr  is  obvious. 

The  next  author  is  Dr.  Antonio  Gabaglio,  whose  "Storia  e 
^  Teoria  G«nerale  della  Statistica  "  is  the  latest  work  published  on 
the  subject^  having  appeared  last  spring.  In  several  respects  it  is 
superior  to  those  of  Dr.  Mayr  and  M.  Block.  Dr.  Gabaglio  is  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  a  copy  of  his  book 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Gkibaglio  distinguishes  between 
the  Science  and  the  Method  of  statistics,  and  the  definition  he  gives 
of  the  science  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mayr  as  well  as  to  that  of 
another  writer,  Haushofer,  whose  work  I  have  not  read,  but  who 
teems,  to  judge  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Gabaglio,  to  have  a 
very  sound  conception  of  the  so-called  science,  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  method.  One  most  valaable  feature  of  Dr.  Gabaglio*s  book 
is  the  careful  collation  of  the  opinions  of  the  chief  statistical  writers 
on  the  nature  of  their  subject.  Before  giving  Gubaglio's  own  views, 
I  shall  quote  from  it  those  passages  which  set  forth  the  views  of 
Haushofer,  and  also  of  Engel,  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  Statistical 
Office. 
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To  take  Engel  first.  Oabaglio's  statement  of  his  yiew0  is  as 
follows : — • 

*'  Engel  sees  in  Statistik  a  Method  and  a  Science.  As  a  Method 
"  it  is  Systematic  Observation  by  means  of  Masses  of  Facts,  and, 
•'  as  snch,  it  offers  itself  for  the  service  of  the  natural  sciences  as 
'*  well.  The  nse  of  this  method  consists  in  mechanical  operatipns 
*'  snch  as  the  observation  of  facts,  the  recording,  classification,  and 
'*  grouping  of  these  observations ;  and  in  operations  of  criticism, 
*'  snch  as  the  Interpretation  of  the  observations,  their  comparison 
"  with  reference  to  time  and  space,  and  the  search  for  causes  and 
"  laws  of  the  phenomena.  As  a  science,  Statistik  observes  the 
^'  life  of  peoples  and  States  in  their  various  aspects  and  manifesta- 
*'  tions ;  it  studies  these  arithmetically  and  demonstrates  by  analysis 
**  their  causal  relation.  In  restricting  Statistik  considered  as  a 
"  Science  to  the  relations  of  human  life,  he  does  not  mean  that  it 
*'  ought  to  neglect  the  physical  element,  the  study  of  which  he  con- 
"  siders  necessary  to  the  exposition  of  the  physiology  of  population. 
"  Neither  does  he  exclude  from  Statistik  the  description  of  the 
'*  condition  of  human  society ;  nor,  further,  does  he  confine  Statistik 
"  to  a  given  moment  of  time,  *  It  oughts'  he  says,  *  to  consider  social 
"  *  conditions  in  their  progressive  periodic  development.*  He  makes 
**  use  of  numbers,  but  admits  that  *  very  few  moral  relations  have 
*'  *  as  yet  been  made  capable  of  numerical  treatment  and  translated 
*'  '  into  figures.'  He  holds  that  each  phenomenon  ought  to  be  known 
•*  in  itself  and  in  its  various  parts,  and,  further,  that  we  ought  to 
'*  search  for  the  connection  in  which  each  of  them  is  found  with  the 
"  rest ;  finally,  that  we  ought  to  measure  this  connection  of  de- 
"  pendence." 

From  this  brief  account  of  Engel's  view  of  statistics,  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mayr. 

Of  Haushofer  Dr.  Oabaglio  speaks  as  follows  (p.  177)  : — 
*'  Haushofer  distinguishes  in  Statistik  between  the  method  and  the 
^'  science.  As  a  method  it  investigates  conditions  and  events  by 
"  means  of  mass-observation  (Massenbeobachtung).  It  is  thus 
"  applied  to  all  phenomena,  human  and  physical,  which  reveal  them- 
*^  selves  as  produced  by  constant  and  variable  causes  simultaneously. 
"  .  .  .  .  The  phenomena  observed  must  be  reduced  to  quantity, 
*'  and  therefore  expressed  in  numbers,  for  which,  when  not  avail- 
*'  able,  it  is  often  possible  to  substitute  approximate  expressions  of 
*'  quantity.     The  original  numbers  must  further  be  reduced  by 

**  reference  to  a  single  unit and  displayed  in  well 

*^  constructed  tables The    relation    between    one 

'*  phenomenon  considered  as  an  effect  and  one  or  more   other 
**  phenomena  considered  as  its  causes  are  called  the  laws  of  this 
•  GabagUo,  p.  144.  n  \ 
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"  phenomenon.  These  laws  depict  the  nniformity  with  which  the 
*'  effects  are  prodncts  of  the  caases.  Conseqnentlj  8i4itistical  law 
"  is  the  shortest  expression  for  the  constant  relation  of  dependence 
*' between  effects  and  causes.  While  the  'natnral'  laws  hold  in 
*'  single  oases,  statistical  laws  only  hold  in  the  case  of  large 
*'  nnmbers,  which  show  a  certain  regularity  which  is  hidden  when 
'*  the  numbers  are  smalL  The  law  of  large  numbers  has  its  origin 
^*  in  the  diversity  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  phenomena  it 
**  governs.  These  ciMises  are  more  or  less  variable.  Statistik  then 
**  must  reveal  the  constant  cause  by  reducing  it  to  law,  and  little  by 
*^  little  rendering  the  variable  causes  constant.  By  '  cause '  is  not 
^'  meant  here  the  final  or  original  cause,  but  the  proximate  cause. 
"  [It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  'rendering  the  variable 
"  cause  constant '  (rendere  costanti  le  cause  mutabili),  but  the 
*  general  drift  of  the  passage  is  obvious  enough.] 

"  As  a  science,  Statistik  is  the  Science  of  Aggregate,  especially 
"  of  the  aggr^ate  of  human  phenomena  and  of  the  State,  of  its 
''  movement  and  its  laws.  It  has  unity  of  method,  and  also  a 
**  certain  unity  of  subject  matter — namely,  the  phenomena  of 
*'  human  beings  in  society,  and  of  the  State.  Statistik  is  an 
"  auxiliary  science,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  observe  truths  which 
"  may  be  the  starting  point  of  other  sciences.  The  Statistik  of 
"  Conring  and  Achenwall,  and  the  Statistique  of  Qu^telet,  can 
**  be  considered  neither  as  parts  of  some  higher  science,  nor  as  two 
"  branches  of  science  independent  of  one  another ;  nor,  again,  the 
"  one  as  an  independent  science,  and  the  other  as  a  method.  They 
^  may  be  considered  as  the  two  opposite  currents  of  one  single 
**  science,  the  first  with  an  independent  existence  not  as  a  science, 
"  but  as  fui  organised  system  of  useful  knowledge  such  as  Statistik, 
"  Politic,  Political  Economy,  Political  G^graphy,  Ethnography, 
"  History,  Public  Law,  Ac." 

Assuming  that  the  above  r^sumS  of  the  views  of  Haushofer 
accurately  pourtrays  them,  it  would  appear  that  the  conception  of 
the  theory  of  Statistics  adopted  by  this  writer  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  Engel  and  Mayr,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  from  that 
of  Gabaglio.  The  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  state- 
ment granting  to  Statistik  the  claim  to  be  an  "  auxiliary  science  *' 
only,  a  science  which  '*  seeks  to  observe  truths  which  may  be  the 
**  starting  point  of  other  sciences.*'  This  view  appears  to  me  to  be 
sounder  than  those  of  the  other  writers,  but  is  not  fully  in  harmony 
with  that  which  I  should  wish  to  see  generally  adopted.  It  remains 
to  close  Uiis  examination  of  authorities  by  giving  the  doctrines  of 
Ciabaglio.  He  commences  by  discussing  the  various  more  or  less 
sound  definitions  given  by  others,  and  criticises  them,  specifying 
their  particular  defects,  under  the  heads  of  vagueness,  undoe  length, 
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and  want  of  clearness  as  regards  either  the  science  or  the  method. 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  239)  : — "  La  StoHsHea  maj  be 
**"  interpreted  in  an  extended  and  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  the 
"  former  sense  it  is  a  Method,  in  the  latter  a  Science.  As  a  Science 
^*  it  studies  the  actnaJ  social-political  order  hj  means  of  mathe- 
' ^  matical  induction.'*  This  is  Gtkbaglio*s  definition,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  those  which  regard  Statistics  as,  in  one  sense,  a  science. 
He  explains  carefullj  what  he  means  by  the  words  he  has  chosen, 
the  most  noteworthy  point  in  this  explanation  being  his  remarks  on 
the  term  which  I  have  translated  " actual,"  ^^cUfatto.**  He  says: 
''  I  mean  by  difatto  that  StaUstica  studies  the  social-political  order 
'^  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it  really  manifests  itself;  that  it  does 
''  not  seek  for  the  primary,  absolute,  unchangeable  causes  and  laws 
"  of  social  and  political  phenomena,  but  only  the  empirical  and 
"  variable  causes  derived  from  them."  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Gabaglio  has  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  limits  of  statistical 
inquiry,  and  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  great  need  for  caution  in 
drawing  wide  deductions  from  the  results  of  the  method  as 
applied  to  sociology. 

These  then  are  the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  best  continental 
writers  on  Statistics.     They  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

*'  Statistics  "  is  a  term  that  is  to  be  interpreted  in  two  senses. 
It  is  a  method  of  scientific  inquiry  (and  as  such  applicable  to  aU 
sciences),  and  it  is  also  a  science  dealing  with  the  social  life  of 
man.  Considered  as  a  science  it  is  a  branch  of  Sociology,  which 
can  only  be  studied  by  means  of  the  Statistical  Method. 

Here  then  we  have  a  claim  made  that  the  special  department 
of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed  sociological  statistics  should  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  science,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
only  one  instrument  that  is  applicable  to  the  various  phenomena 
included  in  it.  The  claim  is  endorsed  by  the  three  writers  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  leaders  of  speculation  in  this  field  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  a  portion  of 
what  I  have  already  said,  I  shall  once  more  refer  to  Mayr's  views, 
which  I  have  already  described  in  their  general  scope.  Mayr 
wishes  to  distinguish  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Science  of 
Statistics,  from  the  Method^  by  departing  from  the  accepted  nomen- 
clature. He  says,*  "  It  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  clearness 
^'  of  our  insight  into  the  nature  of  Statistics,  that  Statistics  and  the 
^'  Statistical  Method  should  be  spoken  of  in  so  vague  a  way.  Hence 
'*  it  has  with  reason  been  proposed  to  speak  in  such  oases  as  the 
'*  above,  not  of  the  statistical,  but  of  the  numerical  method."  The 
cases  to  which  Dr.  Mayr  alludes  are  the  various  applications  of 
the  method  to  the  physical  sciences.  He  explicitly  objects  to 
•  Mayr,  «*  Die  OewtunftMigkeit**'  ^.,  p.  IS. 
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theee  being  included  nnder  the  Head  of  examples  of  the  statistical 
method.  *'  The  obserration  of  .  purely  physical  facts,  which 
^*  have  no  connection  with  the  social  life  of  men,  is  excluded  from 
'*  the  field  of  the  independent  science  of  statistics."  And  f  urther» 
be  defines  this  independent  statistical  science  as  "the  systematic 
'*  statement  and  explanation  of  actual  events,  and  of  the  laws  of 
^  man's  social  life  that  may  be  deduced  from  these,  on  the  basis  of 
**  the  Quantitative  Observation  of  Aggregates."*  This  definition, 
when  carefully  looked  into,  agrees  substantially  with  the  far  more 
concise  statement  of  M.  Maurice  Block.  This  able  writer  has  a  great 
advantage  over  Dr.  Mayr,  in  having  French  and  not  German  for  his 
native  tongue.  The  former  language  is  admirably,  the  latter 
indififerently,  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  intellectual  concep- 
tions. M.  Block  adopts  for  the  independent  science  of  statistics 
the  term  Demography,  and  Demography  is  "  la  science  de  Thomme 
^'  vivant  en  soci^i^,  en  tant  qu'elle  pent  dtre  exprim^e  par  les 
**  chiffres."  "  The  science  of  man  in  the  social  state  in  so  far  as  it 
**  can  be  expressed  by  figures."t 

These  statements  of  Mayr  and  Block  are  explicit  enough,  and 
show  clearly  what  is  the  view  accepted  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  statistics.  The  conception  of  Gabaglio  is  equally  well 
defined,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  the  other  two 
authorities.  In  his  chapter  on  '*The  Limits  of  Siatistiea** 
C*  Storia,"  Ac.,  pp.  246-47),  he  says  :— 

*'  Statistica  being  at  once  a  social  and  a  political  science,  has  a 
**  natural  affinity,  and  a  community  of  object  with  all  the  other 
'^  social  and  political  sciences.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  can,  or 
"  ought  to  be  confounded  with  one  or  other  of  them,  by  being  made 
''  to  overpass  its  own  special  limits.  It  differs  from  these  two 
"  groups  of  sciences  [the  one  group  includes  *  Social  Physiology,* 
*' '  Economics,'  and  *  Social  Psychology ;'  the  other  '  Constitutional 
*•  •  Science,'  and  'Administration'];" 

(1)  In  being  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  for  its  subject  botb 
SooUiy  and  the  Slaie. 

(2)  By  the  extent  of  its  field,  in  that  it  is  not  occupied  merely 
with  this  or  that  social  or  political  fact,  but  with  all  social  and 
political  facts  at  once. 

(8)  By  the  unity  and  the  special  character  of  its  function,  *'  it 

^  being  restricted,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  the  research  after  the 

**  adual  causes  and  laws  of  social  and  political  phenomena,  con- 

^  sidered  statically  and  dynamically."     Gabaglio  goes  on  to  say, 

'*  it  does  not  indicate  the  original,  immutable,  absolute,  causes  and 

^  laws  of  these  facts,  but  those  causes  and  laws  which  are  purely 

**\empirical  and  external.    The  eatuea  involve  a  certain  actual 

•  Mayr.  ••  Die  OeMtenlMigkeit,"  Ac,  p.  14  C  c^c^n\o 
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'*  dependence,  and  nothing  more ;  the  laws  express  actnal  nniformi- 
"  ties  or  regnlarities  of  a  simple  kind.  These  causes  and  laws  are, 
"  in  short,  derivative,  or  secondary  laws,  which  are,  moreover, 
**  variable  (yet  with  a  kind  of  regularity),  and  of  a  constancy  which 
*'  is  purely  relative  and  limited.**  He  then  proceeds  to  instance  one 
of  these  "  statistical  laws,"  namely  the  "  law  "  of  the  proportion 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  and  says  that  these  ''  are 
*'  not  '  laws  *  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the  special 
"  statistical  signification." 

The  three  leading  authorities  on  Statistics,  then,  agree  in 
asserting  that  though  the  Statistical  Method  is  employed  in  the 
physical  sciences  as  well  as  in  Sociological  investigations,  the  most 
important  field  for  its  employment  constitutes  a  Statistical  Science 
in  itself.  They  therefore  claim  for  "  Statistics,**  or,  as  M.  Block 
calls  it,  Demography,  an  independent  position  as  a  science,  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  it  deals  with  can  only  be  investi- 
gated by  means  o^he  Statistical  Method ;  whereas,  in  other  sciences 
the  latter  only  plays  a  subordinate  part.  With  all  deference  to 
these  three  eminent  authorities,  I  cannot  admit  that  this  claim  is 
admissible. 

The  matter,  if  looked  at  without  any  preconceived  notions  of 
what  is  called  "  vindicating  the  dignity  **  of  Statistics,  is  a  simple 
one.  Of  what  kind  are  the  phenomena  which  "  Statistics,*'  or 
Demography,  investigate  ?  They  are  social  phenomena,  and  on 
the  face  of  it,  social  phenomena  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
Sociology.  There  is  no  philosophical  reason  why  Statistics  should 
be  considered  as  a  method  when  applied  to  physics,  and  as  a 
science  when  applied  to  Sociology.  Those  social  phenomena  which 
we  are  able  to  investigate  statistically  are  of  a  very  heterogeneous 
character.  Their  investigation  has  not  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  the  obtaining  of  an  organised  body  of  trnth,  but  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  great  number  of  desultory  inquiries  commenced  for 
particular  political  purposes,  and  very  often  subsequently  abandoned. 
Even  when  they  have  not  been  abandoned,  the  form  of  the  inquiry 
has  frequently  had  to  be  changed  in  consequence  of  want  of 
thought  in  the  arrangements  made  at  the  beginning,  thus  rendering 
the  later  noncomparable  with  the  earlier  results.  At  the  present 
day,  indeed,  it  is  possible  in  the  cases  of  one  or  two  civilised  com- 
munities to  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  many  of  the  more 
important,  or  at  least  the  most  conspicuous,  social  phenomena.  But 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  has  been  made  from  all 
manner  of  motives.  Some  of  our  statistics  have  been  procured 
from  reasons  of  fiscal  policy,  some  for  police  purposes,  some  for 
legislative  purposes  some  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  would-be 
legislators.     Some  ar]^in  have  arisen,  as  it  were,  unbidden,  out  of 
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the  ordiiiaiy  administrative  reports  of  large  public  departments. 
There  is  no  bond  of  union  common  to  them,  except  that  they  are 
sociological  facts,  and  are  obtained  by  the  statistical  method.  But 
again,  to  erect  the  study  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  social  facts 
obtained  by  the  statistical  method,  into  a  separate  science,  is 
erroneous  on  another  ground.  Sociology  is  already  naturally  divided 
into  several  sub-sciences,  dealing  with  special  classes  of  social 
phenomena,  the  best  organised  and  best  understood  of  which  sub- 
sciences  is  Economics.  Now  the  statistical  method  is  employed  in 
all  of  these,  and  to  make  the  fact  of  its  employment  the  differentia 
of  a  special  science,  is  to  introduce  an  exceedingly  inconvenient 
and  confusing  cross-division. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  our  statistical  infor- 
mation regarding  even  the  most  highly  civilised  countries,  those 
who  study  statistics  at  all,  can  without  very  much  difficulty  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  more  important  facts  regarding 
a  country  which  can  be  rendered  perceptible  by  statistics.  But 
since  our  means  of  observation  increase  as  the  amount  of  statistical 
information  grows  in  bulk,  it  will  before  long  become  wholly 
impossible  for  any  one  man  to  deal  with  all  branches  of  sociology 
at  once,  and  sociologists  will  become  divided  into  various  more  or 
less  well-defined  groups,  the  members  of  each  of  which  will  confine 
their  attention  to  special  sections  of  the  science.  This  is  what  has 
occurred  in  each  of  the  other  sciences  as  they  have  slowly  increased 
in  extent,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  possible  for  those  who  study 
sociology  on  the  statistical  method  to  be,  so  to  speak,  encyclopsddists 
as  regards  it,  is  tolerably  good  evidence  that  sociology  is  still  in  a 
very  rudimentary  state.  The  mental  work  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its 
physical  work,  is  now  carried  on  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  and  the  vast 
magnitude  and  bewildering  complexity  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  social  organism  make  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  they  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  science.  This 
subdivision  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  adequate  treatment  of  the 
phenomena  of  society.  1  do  not  mean  that  a  proper  conception  of 
ihe  nature  and  working  of  such  a  community  as  the  England  of  the 
present  day  can  be  obtained  by  studying  separately  the  phenomena  of 
the  growth  of  population,  of  the  growth  of  means  of  communication, 
of  economics,  or  any  other  of  the  conceivable  bi*anches  into  which 
it  might  be  convenient  to  divide  the  great  mass  of  interlaced  and 
interacting  phenomena  which  we  denominate  the  English  com- 
munity. It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  sociology  that  the 
investigation  of  each  set  of  facts  must  proceed  simultaneously  with 
that  of  all  the  rest  if  any  real  result  is  to  be  arrived  at.  To  use 
the  hackneyed  illustration  from  physiology,  it  is  no  use  jo^Muming 
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that  the  action  of  the  heart  can  be  considered  independently  of 
that  of  the  Inngs  or  tho  digestiTe  apparatus.  We  most  contrive  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  all  on  each,  and 
obtain  a  conception  of  the  result  of  their  joint  action  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless  there  is  one  preliminary  step  which  must  be  taken 
before  we  can  begin  onr  study  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
various  organs  of  a  living  animal  or  of  a  community  among  them- 
selves. We  must  see  what  the  phenomena  are.  We  must  begin  by 
seeing  that  the  heart  beats ;  that  the  way  in  which  it  beats  varies 
at  different  times,  and  generally  we  must  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  call  its 
'*  action,"  before  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  that  action  is 
caused,  how  it  is  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  other  organs,  and 
how  again  it  affects  the  action  of  these  latter.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  heart,  all  these  operations  are  comparatively  easy.  We  can  see, 
handle,  and  weigh  the  heart,  we  can  count  its  pulsations,  and  gene- 
rally observe  a  good  deal  of  what  we  require  to  know  by  jndicionsly 
contrived  experiments ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  organs  of 
animals ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  organs  of  a  community— -of  a 
highly  organised  community  I  mean — the  case  is  very  different. 
In  the  first  place  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  phenomena,  their  mere 
extension  in  space,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  appreciating  their 
action  properly,  even  when  the  particular  phenomenon  observed  is 
itself  localised :  and  by  far  the  most  important  phenomena  of  society 
are  not  localised.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  social  organism,  in 
which  it  differs  fundamentally  from  animal  organisms,  is  the  fact 
that  the  component  parts  of  its  organs  are  not  always  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  that  the  ''  body  politic,'*  as  it  is  often  called,  has  organs  which 
could  not  under  any  conceivable  condition  of  things  be  perceived  by 
the  eye.  There  are,  for  instance,  scattered  over  England  in  small 
groups  a  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  what  is  called  the 
'*  com  trade,'*  people  on  whose  action  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
question  whether  at  a  given  time  com  shall  or  shall  not  be  im- 
ported. The  action  of  these  groups  to  a  large  extent  regulates  ike 
supply  of  com  to  the  community  at  large.  How  their  action  is 
determined  does  not  for  the  moment  concern  us.  The  noteworthy 
point  is  that  the  action  of  the  machinery  by  which  this  important 
function  is  performed  is  to  a  large  extent  imperceptible  to  an 
observer  unaided  by  figures.  Take  any  great  market,  or  rather  any 
great  *'  trading  body,"  to  employ  the  useful  phrase  of  Professor 
Jevons,  and  consider  how  little  we  can  know  of  its  functions  in 
the  social  organism  unless  we  have  some  quantitative  conception  of 
its  magnitude  and  of  the  effects  it  produces.  Another  cause  of  the 
difficulties  of  sociolog^ists  is  the  fact  that  every  individual  in  a 
community  is  a  component  of  many  different  "  or^^ns  "  at  once, 
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and  that  the  componentB  of  the  organs  are  in  many  cases  inter- 
changeable. Mere  inspection  of  the  social  organism,  even  snch 
inspection  as  we  might  imagine  a  being  of  superhuman  faculties 
to  make,  wonld  reveal  almost  none  of  the  marvellons  phenomena 
presented  hj  commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  other  less  conspicnons 
matters.  Conceire  for  a  moment,  as  a  mere  fantastic  effort  of 
the  imagination,  of  a  being  endowed  with  superhuman  faculties 
of  the  same  order  as  our  own,  suppose  him  supplied  with  the 
fiye  senses,  but  with  those  senses  greatly  exceeding  ours  in  effi- 
ciency and  range  of  obserration,  and  then  suppose  him  to  set 
himself  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  man,  as  we  investigate 
the  proceedings  of  ants  in  and  about  an  ant-hill.  The  first  thing 
he  wonld  probably  notice  would  be  the  streams  of  ships  that 
are  continually  flowing  in  and  out  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  large  ports.  He  would,  no  doubt,  perceive  that  these 
streams  were  larger  at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  that  they 
diverged  in  several  directions  from  the  port;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  discover  that  the  whole  movement  was  the 
resultant  of  a  great  number  of  single  forces,  that  the  ships,  in  short, 
were  owned  by  and  moved  by  the  wills  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. His  inspection  of  the  intricate  network  of  railways  and 
canals  would  probably  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  English  people  rushed  hither  and  thither  in 
the  interior  of  their  tract  of  hmd  with  as  great  an  apparent 
absence  of  aim  as  ants  when  disturbed  in  their  dwelling.  To  him 
an,  or  nearly  all,  would  appear  confusion,  simply  because  many 
portions  of  the  social  organism  which  really  act  in  the  closest 
concert,  which  are  in  actual  &ct  the  components  of  a  single  force, 
are  widely  separated  in  space  from  one  another. 

What  I  have  been  saying  goes  to  show  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  organic  arrangements  of  a  community  is  at  present  very  imper- 
fect. This  is  another  way  of  asserting  that  Sociology,  or  that  branch 
of  it  which  we  may  call  Social  Physiology,  is  in  its  infancy.  The  very 
conception  of  society  as  an  organism  is  present  to  the  minds  of  only 
a  few.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  instrument  of 
research  which  will  eventually  enable  Social  Physiology  to  become 
a  well-established  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  only  come  into 
existence  very  recently.  The  Statistical  Method  is  barely  fifty  years 
old,  and  the  materials  for  its  application  are  neither  sufficiently 
extensive,  nor,  in  many  cases,  of  the  right  kind.  Those  who  employ 
the  method  had  for  many  years  to  take  what  they  could  get,  and  be 
thankful  they  got  anything  at  aJL  Matters  are  improving  now,  I 
admit,  but  we  are  a  very  long  way  from  an  ideal  state  of  things. 
The  choice  regarding  the  social  fiEtcts  which  shall  be  observed  statis- 
tically is  partly  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  govemmenty>  which 
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are  by  no  means  identical  witii  the  necessities  of  sociological  inquiry, 
and  partly  by  the  needs,  and  oden  the  whims  of  politicians,  which 
also  are  not  exactly  inspired  by  a  love  for  the  interests  of  science. 
Lastly,  everybody  who  tries  to  obtain  statistics  has  to  fight  against 
the  unconquerable  aversion  of  men  ^  answer  questions  about  whi^ 
they,  not  unnaturally,  regard  as  their  private  affairs.  This  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  those  parts  of  Sociology  which 
depend  on  statistics  for  their  subject  matter,  that  will,  we  may 
hope,  be  eventually  remedied  by  the  spread  of  education. 

I  shall  now  give  as  briefly  as  possible  what  I  regard  as  the 
correct  view  of  the  nature  of  Statistics.  It  differs  from  that  of  the 
continental  theorists  in  this :  While  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
Statistical  Method  is  the  only  method  available  in  some  portions  of 
sociology,  I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  anything  gained  by  grouping 
together  the  various  branches  of  sociology  which  deal  with  them 
and  terming  them  the  '*  Science  of  Statistics."  Call  this  bnmch  of 
knowledge  Demography,  or,  with  Dr.  Cossa,  Demology,  if  you  will ; 
the  name  is  as  good  as  any  other,  but  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is 
gained  by  doing  so.  M.  Block's  definition,  already  alluded  to, 
admirably  describes  Demography  as  the  science  of  human  society 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  figures.  Let  us  keep  the  term 
'*  statistical "  to  its  strict  signification,  namely,  "  of  or  belonging  to 
**  statistics ; "  statistics  having  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  a  well 
understood  concrete  signification.  We  all  know  what  we  mean  by 
"  statistics  of  pig  iron,**  *'  statistics  of  coffee,*'  '*  population  sta- 
**  tistics,'*  or  "  revenue  statistics.*'  We  mean  actual  concrete  figures 
relating  to  a  particular  set  of  phenomena.  Even  that  very  objec- 
tionable phrase  the  '*  statistical  position  '*  of  a  commodity  is 
comprehensible  enough,  and  is  in  harmony  with  this  use  of  the 
word  ''  statistics."  It  would  appear  then,  that  before  we  can  define 
the  meaning  of  *'  Statistical  Method,*'  it  is  necessary  to  assign  to  the 
term  '*  statistics  "  a  definite  meaning,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  that  the  definition  decided  on  should 
be  in  accord  with  the  language  of  business  men.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  the  following  definitions : — 

I.  A  "  Primary  Statistical  Quantity  is  a  number  obtained  from 
"  numbers  representing  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  enable  an 
**  observer  to  perceive  certain  other  phenomena  related  to  the 
**  former  as  whole  to  parts."  [Example :  the  amount  of  the  stock 
of  pig-iron  in  Messrs.  Connal's  stores  in  Glasgow  at  any  date ;  the 
receipts  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  during  any 
week;  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  western  district  of  London 
during  any  week  ;  the  rainfall  at  Greenwich  during  any  day.] 

II.  The  term  ''  Statistics  "  always  means  statistics  of  something^ 
and  statistics  consist  of  an  orderly  collection  of  primary  statistical 
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qiuuitities.  [Example:  the  '* statistics  of  coffee"  means  a  state- 
ment, arranged  in  a  systematic  form,  of  the  *'  stocks,  landings,  and 
'*  deliTcries  "  of  coffee  in  London  (or  some  other  place),  extending 
orer  a  length  of  time,  varying  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  investigation.] 

III.  The  •*  Statistical  Method  "  is  a  scientific  procedure  involving 
the  employment  of  *'  Statistics."  It  includes  not  only  the  processes 
by  which  the  statistics  are  dealt  with,  e.g.,  the  noting  of  the 
differences  between  the  statistics  of  coffee  of  any  one  week  and 
those  of  the  corresponding  week  in  the  previous  year,  but  also  the 
superintendence  of  the  processes  by  which  the  primary  statistical 
quantities  are  obtained.  With  regard  to  these  primary  quantities,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  they  are  "  primary  "  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  units,  so  to  speak,  of  statistical  investigation.  To  those 
who  have  to  compile  them  they  are  not,  of  course,  "  primary." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  I  regard  what 
is  commonly  called  ''  Statistics,"  and  which  in  future  I  shall  call 
"  Statistical  Analysis,"  as  a  method  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  a  certain 
Instrument  of  Scientific  Investigation,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
sociology,  to  meteorology,  or  to  any  other  science.  In  saying  that 
it  is  an  '*  Instrument,"  I  mean  that  its  purpose  is  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  and  measure  with  more  or  less  accuracy  phenomena  which 
we  could  neither  perceive  nor  measure  otherwise.  In  the  service 
which  it  renders  to  the  man  of  science  it  is,  therefore,  analogous  to 
the  microscope,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  magnitudes,  and  the 
spectroscope,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  tints,  that  are  not  other- 
wise perceptible  to  us.  The  latter  analogy  is,  I  think,  the  closest ; 
hut  two  independent  writers  have  both  made  use  of  the  former. 
The  one  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Pox,  a  late  member  of  the  Society,  who  in  a 
Paper  read  before  Section  P  of  the  British  Association,  July,  1860, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  September,  1860, 
**  On  the  Province  of  the  Statistician,"  wrote  as  follows : — "  Let  us 
"  consider  now  the  second  part  of  our  title,  *  Statistics.'  This 
^  stands  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  Economic  Science. 
**  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  ^  science  *  at  all.  Economic  Science  can 
"  deduce  general  laws  from  the  facts  of  man's  social  and  political 
^  Hfe.  Statistics  has  no  facts  of  its  own ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  science 
*'  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Mathematics.  Its  great  and  in- 
"  estimable  value  is,  that  it  is  a '  method '  for  the  prosecution  of  other 
"  sciences.  ...  In  making  a '  method  *  or  instrument  a  common 
"  bond  of  union  between  scientific  men,  we  are  not  singular.  The 
^  microscope  is  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  science,  and 
^  is  applied  to  a  large  circle  of  objects.  It  is  applied  to  the  sciences 
*'  of  Zoology  and  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  to 
"  the  Bcienoe  of  Vegetable  Anatomy,  to  Crystallography,  and  the 
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'*  stmctnre  of  G^logio  rocks.  It  seems  an  anomaly  to  form  a 
"  Society  for  the  study  of  things  that  ar^  small,  and  yet  in  practice 
*'  this  bond  of  union  is  convenient.  The  Microscopical  Society 
"  flonrishes,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  science  of  the  Microscope,  which 
"  is  a  department  of  Optics,  but  for  the  investigation  of  the  several 
"  matters  to  which  the  microscope  is  applied."  Mr.  Fox  went  on 
to  remark  that  in  like  manner  the  Statistical  Method  is  the  common 
bond  of  Statistical  Societies,  and  adds  many  most  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  method  itself,  which  I  forbear  to  quote, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

The  other  writer,  who  compares  statistical  analysis  to  micros- 
copy, is  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden  of  Hamburg,  who  is  the  author  of 
a  work  published  last  year,  entitled  **  Uberseeische  Politik."  He 
uses  statistical  analysis  with  considerable  skill  for  his  special  purpose, 
namely,  an  examination  of  the  probable  fnture  of  German  colonial 
enterprise.  The  passage  reg^ding  the  theory  of  the  statistical 
method  occurs  in  a  note,  and  is  as  follows :  ''  Statistik  is  to  the 
*'  sciences  of  civilised  society,  what  the  microscope  and  the  disseciing 
'*  knife  are  to  the  physical  sciences,  an  instrument  of  inductive 
"  inquiry,  or  rather  the  only  instrument  which  can  help  us  to  deter- 
"  mine  the  facts,  and  thus  obtain  the  only  sound  premises  for  logical 
"  conclusions.  Just  as  at  the  present  day  only  comparatively  few 
*^  men  can  make  proper  use  of  the  microscope  and  dissecting  knife, 
*'  so  also  unskilful  people  commit  follies,  or  even  do  more  mischief, 
"  with  their  statistical  investigations."  He  adds,  "  I  always  use 
'*  the  word  '  Statistik '  in  the  sense  of  '  statistical  method,'  and 
"  never  in  that  of  Demog^phy."* 

There  is,  then,  according  to  my  view,  no  "  Science  of  Statistics," 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  continental 
writers.  There  is  a  Method  of  Statistical  Analysis,  which  is  applic- 
able  to,  and  valuable  as  an  aid  in,  several  physical  sciences,  but  is 
absolutely  essential  to  Sociology.  The  reason  why  it  is  essential  to 
Sociology  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  unit  of  sociological  investigation 
is  an  aggregate,  and  in  many  cases  an  aggregate  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
namely,  an  aggregate  whose  existence  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  and  which  can  only  be  placed  before  the  mind  in  the  form 
of  a  primary  statistical  quantity,  and  can  only  be  investigated  by 
the  aid  of  Statistical  Analysis.  The  process  of  giving  it  the  form  of 
a  statistical  quantity  is  a  mathematical  one. 

Though  the  employment  of  Statistics  is  merely  the  employment 
of  an  instrument,  and  though  there  is  no  one  set  of  phenomena 
which  can  be  set  apart  as  the  field  of  a  ''  Science  of  Statistics," 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  limited  sense  in  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  "  Statistical  Science."  In  so  doing  we  shall  be 
•  '*Ul)erseotche  Politik/'  too  Hubbe-Scblttden,  D.J.U.,  p.  18. 
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acting  in  harmony  with  established  precedents  set  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  for  instance,  in  the  department 
presided  over  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  as  well  as  that  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Dr.  Hubbe-Schleiden,  Microscopy.  It  is  found  con- 
yenient  to  speak  of  the  science  of  Spectrum  Analysis  and  of 
Microscopical  Science,  on  the  following  grounds  : — All  complicated 
scientific  instruments  require  that  those  who  use  them  should 
understand  them  thoroughly,  and  should  be  able  to  adjust  them 
should  they  get  out  of  order.  Now  the  knowledge  which  enables 
the  operator  to  use  his  instrument  efiectively,  and  to  restore  its 
efliciency  when  it  is  not  in  working  order,  is  important  enough  to 
be  termed  **  scientific."  The  claim  of  any  body  of  knowledge  to  be 
considered  a  science  is  usually  estimated  less  by  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  the  art  to  which  it  is  subservient,  than  by  the  importance 
of  the  end  to  be  gained.  Even  an  oarsman  may  in  a  sense  be  termed 
"scientific,"  though  this  use  of  the  word  savours  too  much  of 
sporting  slang.  Nevertheless,  any  man  who  has  done  much  rowing 
is  aware  that  his  art  is  based  on  knowledge  to  some  extent.  "Art," 
9tkjs  John  Stuart  Mill,*  "  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge ;  art, 
"  in  any  but  its  infant  state,  presupposes  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
"  if  every  art  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  science  on  which  it 
**  r^ts,  it  is  only  because  several  sciences  are  often  necessary  to 
"  form  the  groundwork  of  a  single  art.  Such  is  the  complication 
"  of  human  affairs,  that  to  enable  one  thing  to  be  done,  it  is  often 
"  requisite  to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of  many  things." 
Now  the  knowledge  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  practising  the  art  of 
Spectrum  Analysis  is  of  a  very  complicated  kind.  It  necessitates 
a  study  both  of  the  instrument  itself,  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the 
special  phenomena  revealed  by  the  instrument.  Such  knowledge  is 
with  entire  propriety  termed  scientific.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  knowledge  needed  for  successfully  practising  the  art  of 
statistical  analysis. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  Statistical  Analysis  the  instru- 
ment employed  is  easily  handled,  and  that  it  cannot  correctly  be 
said  to  require  scientific  knowledge  in  those  who  use  it.  I  am  not 
myself  of  this  opinion,  and  I  should  think  it  strange  if  such  an  idea 
found  acceptance  within  these  i^alls.  It  is  true  that  much  good 
statistical  work  has  been  done  by  men  who  have  made  no  study  of 
the  method  by  which  they  were  working.  But  this  only  shows 
tiiat  able  men  may  do  much  while  their  knowledge  is  imperfect. 
Beferring  to  the  supposed  uselessness  of  the  study  of  logic,  Mill 
8ay8,t  "  Men  judged  of  evidence,  and  often  very  correctly,  before 
"  logic  was  a  science,  or  they  never  could  have  made  it  one.     And 


'  Sjttem  of  Logic,"  Introdaction,  Sec.  2. 
'  Ibid,,  Sec  6. 
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"  they  execnted  great  mechanical  works  before  they  understood 
*•  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  there  are  limits  both  to  what 
"  mechanicians  can  do  without  principles  of  mechanics,  and  to  what 
"  thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of  logic.'*  To  this  I  would 
add,  that  there  are  also  limits  to  what  statistical  inquirers  can  do 
without  studying  the  principles  of  statistical  analysis,  an  assertion 
in  which  I  have  no  doubt  members  of  this  Society  will  concur. 


Discussion  on  Me.  Hooper's  Paper. 

Mr.  Walford  very  much  concurred  with  the  conclusion  which 
the  author  of  the  paper  had  arrived  at,  that  statistics  did  not 
represent  any  aspect  of  science  except  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
instrument  for  scientific  use.  No  physical  inquiry  could  be  con- 
ducted skilfullv  and  effectively  without  the  aid  of  statistics.  The 
telescope,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  astronomer  and  his  work, 
did  not  embody  science  in  itself,  although  it  might  have  science  in 
its  construction  and  application.  And  statistics  were  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instrument  or  method  (and  nothing  more)  which  could  be 
applied  in  the  investigation  of  other  sciences.  The  reader  of  the 
paper  stated  that  statistics  had  only  been  in  use  for  half  a  century. 
He  (the  speaker)  ventured  to  say  he  differed  from  Mr.  Hooper  in 
that  respect,  for  all  the  writers  on  political  arithmetic  of  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries,  had  adopted  statistical  methods  in  their 
investigations,  manifesting  frequently  very  great  skill  in  their 
methods.  Such  inquiries,  indeed,  could  not  be  conducted  without 
the  aid  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  result  with 
another,  or  the  comparative  progress  or  retrocession  of  one  period 
with  another.  In  all  inquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, no  other  method  was  available.  Numbers  and  quantities 
depended  in  the  aptness  of  their  use  upon  statistical  method,  and 
many  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  age  admitted  of  no  other 
rational  treatment.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked  that, 
although  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  paper,  and  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  in  days  gone  by  with  some  of 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  age,  sach  as  M.  Quetelet  and  M.  Maurice 
Block,  who  had  ambitious  views  regarding  statistical  science,  he 
had  always  failed  to  see  that  there  was  really  a  science  in  statistics. 
If  there  was  any  science  about  them  at  all,  as  he  had  already  said, 
it  was  in  their  use,  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
elucidation  of  simple  facts  from  complex  phenomena  without 
unduly  forcing  conclusions,  or  attempting  to  draw  deductions  from 
them  which  they  did  not  fairly  warrant. 
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Mr.  B.  GiTFBN  bad  listened  to  the  paper  with  mnch  pleasure, 
and  he  thought  it  was  very  valuable  to  the  Society  to  have  a  man 
like  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  continental 
languages  and  statistical  science,  taking  so  much  trouble  to  acquire 
and  digest  a  large  amount  of  information  for  their  instruction. 
With  regGu*d  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  itself,  he  must  say  that  h& 
entirely  concurred  with  what  Mr.  Hooper  had  said,  and  Mr.  Walford 
bad  just  enforced.  He  (Mr.  Hooper)  had  absolutely  demonstrated 
his  point,  that  there  was  not  a  science  of  statistics  in  the  sense  of 
an  orderly  arran^ment  of  knowledge  relating  to*  a  single  subject, 
which  was  usually  the  definition,  or  very  near  it,  of  what  they 
called  a  science.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
scientific  fact  which  they  got  to  be  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of 
statistics,  and  most  people  who  could  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  in  that  way  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  difEerent 
sdenoes  through  this  instrument  of  statistics  which  was  really 
scientific  knowledge,  and  justified  the  association  of  statisticians 
together.  He  thought  it  was  sometimes  to  be  regretted  that 
sta^sticians  seemed  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  one  science. 
If  they  found  some  people  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  trade, 
they  generally  found  the  same  people  unacquainted  with  the  facts- 
relating  to  population,  and  so  on  with  other  things,  which  was- 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  One  use  of  the  work  of  a  society  like  this 
ought  to  be  to  stimulate  the  general  knowledge  of  statistical  facta 
apart  from  one  particular  branch  of  the  studv.  One  service  which  they 
coold  render  was  to  bring  together  all  the  statistical  data  about 
different  studies,  and  popularise  and  diffuse  the  information  regard- 
ing them.  There  was  one  difficulty  incidental  to  this  discussion 
which  he  had  observed,  and  that  was,  that  people  when  they 
discussed  this  question  seemed  to  think  that  because  they  demon- 
strated that  there  was  not  a  science  called  statistics,  therefore  they 
demonstrated  that  what  statisticians  did  was  not  scientific.  But 
this  was  a  misunderstanding,  for  which  there  was  not  the  smallest 
foundation.  What  they  did  was  to  collect  and  investigate  data  to 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  many  sciences,  and  that  was  accordingly 
scientific,  although  there  was  not  a  specific  science  like  astronomy 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  statistics. 
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Land  Tbntjkb  cmd  the  Distribution  of  the  Population  m  Russia. 
By  A.  V.  [A.  Vesselovskt].  (Translated  from  the  ^*  Journal 
''de  St  PStershourg*'  of  1^-  ^  August,  and  ^^  1880.) 

An  enquiry  has  recently  been  instituted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior into  the  question  of  landed  property  in  Russia,  all  attempts 
to  obtain  complete  and  detailed  statistical  returns  on  this  subject 
having  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  Two  reasons  have  combined 
to  induce  the  ministry  to  undertake  this  task — the  necessity  of 
obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  inhabited  localities,  and  of 
preparing  a  definite  basis  for  taking  the  general  census  of  the 
population,  a  scheme  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  we  will  therefore  merely 
confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statistics,  before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  results, 
which  have  just  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  credit  of  initiating  the  work  is  due  to  His  Excellency  M.  de 
Sem^now,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  circular 
addressed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces,  dated  4jth  May,  1877.  A  double  schedule  was 
prepared,  divided  into  two  series  of  enquiries,  onj  having  reference 
to  places  and  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rural  communes, 
which  was  intended  for  the  communal  authorities ;  the  other  referred 
to  inhabited  localities  and  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
communes,  which  was  for  the  proprietors  themselves  to  fill  up.  The 
forms  were  then  revised  and  classified  by  the  provincial  statistical 
committees,  who  drew  up  recapitulary  tables,  arranged  by  districts, 
and  then  returned  them  to  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  be  finally  revised  and  put  in  circulation. 
On  the  20th  March,  1880,  the  required  information  was  received  at 
St.  Petersburgh  for  428  districts  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland — that 
is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
enquiry  spread,  and  complete  statistical  returns  were  then  compiled 
for  337  of  these  districts.  These  returns  form  the  subject  matter 
of  two  publications ;  the  one  relating  to  landed  property  and  inhabited 
localities  contains  the  following  tables,  arranged  according  to  dis- 
tricts, groups  of  districts,  and  governments : — 

1.  Extent  of  landed  property,  arranged  in  categories  of  individual 
proprietors,  rural  communes.  State,  appanage  land,  churches,  con- 
vents, towns,  companies,  societies,  and  institutions.      ^  t 
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2.  Extent  of  land  owned  by  individnal  proprietors,  distingaishing 
that  held  by  nobility,  clergy,  merchants,  bonigeois,  peasants  (ex-serfs 
and  crown  and  appanage  peasants),  soldiers,  foreigners,  and  others. 

3.  Extent  of  land  held  by  mral  communes,  distinguishing  those 
persons  holding  under  each  oommnne,  whether  ex-serfs,  ex-crown, 
or  ex-appanage  peasants. 

4.  Land  held  by  individual  proprietors,  classed  according  to 
extent  of  holdings — from  i  to  lo  dessiatines  (the  dessiatine  being 
equivalent  to  2702  acres),  10  to  100,  100  to  1,000,  and  1,000  to 
lovooo;  estates  of  more  than  10,000  dessiatines  being  separately 
distinguished. 

5.  Extent  of  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors,  showing 
number  of  proprietors  and  amount  held  by  each. 

6.  Extent  of  communal  land,  showing  number  of  peasants,  quality 
of  soO,  and  mode  of  tenure. 

7.  Number  of  inhabited  localities,  showing  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  and  of  what  materials  constructed. 

8.  Total  number  of  dwellings,  classed  according  to  the  materials 
of  which  constructed,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  wood,  clay,  or  mud, 
and  specifying  in  each  case  the  methods  of  roofing,  distinguishing 
alao  those  held  by  ex-serfs,  and  those  in  the  occupation  of  appanage 
and  crown  peasants. 

The  first  volume,  which  has  recently  been  issued,  is  devoted  to 
statistics  relating  to  the  above,  and  it  is  with  this  volume  we  now 
propose  to  deal,  leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
other,  which  treats  of  land  belonging  to  the  different  communes.  The 
district  referred  to  in  the  first  volume  is  the  region  comprising  the 
eight  governments  of  Koursk,  Toula,  Voronej,  Tambow,  Penza, 
Orel,  Biazan,  and  Elaluga,  covering  an  area  of  324^00  square 
versts,  with  a  population  of  12,700,000  souls ;  and  in  this  region  four 
distinct  zones  may  be  traced,  differing  in  every  respect  from  each 
other.  The  first  and  most  typical  of  these  is  the  central,  "  Tcher- 
**  noz^me,"  where  the  fallow  land  is  not  tilled.  This  zone,  in 
which  are  situated  the  districts  of  Koslow,  Lebedian,  and  Lipetsk, 
forming  part  of  the  government  of  Tambow;  the  districts  of 
Yenew,  EIrapivna,  Bogoroditsk,  Epiphane,  Tchern,  Novossil,  and 
Efremow,  in  the  government  of  Toula ;  the  districts  of  Zadousk, 
Zemliansk,  Nijnedievitsk,  Koroto'iak,  and  Birioutch,  forming  part  of 
the  government  of  Voronej ;  the  districts  of  Yeletz,  Livny,  Malo- 
Archange),  Mtsensk,  Bolkhow,  Orel,  and  Kromy,  in  the  government 
of  Orel  ;  the  whole  of  the  government  of  Koursk ;  and  the  districts 
of  MikhaHow,  Pronsk,  Skopine,  Dankow,  Banenbonrg,  and  Biajsk, 
in  the  government  of  Biazan  extends  over  an  area  of  123,000 
square^versts,  and  ranks  among  the  most  densely  populated  districts 
of  Europe,  having  a  population  of  5,800,000,  about  50  inhabitants 
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to  ihe  square  verst,  almost  the  same  proportion  as  is  fonnd  in 
certain  parts  of  Eastern  Prussia.  The  land  is  almost  exdnsively 
black  soil,  but  by  reason  of  it  having  been  repeatedly  worked  over, 
its  richness  is  gradually  becoming  exhausted,  and  it  require» 
plentifully  manuring.  Timber  land  is  rapidly  disappearing,  only  a 
few  oak  and  birch  trees  now  being  left  to  show  where  forests  once 
stood.  The  triennial  rotation  of  crops  is  the  principal  mode  of 
cultivation  practised,  the  fallow  land  being  entirely  neglected,  even 
on  the  estates  of  the  landed  gentry.  Agriculture  is  extremely  well 
developed,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  being  arable  land;  and 
there  is  a  prevalence  of  small  proprietorships.  The  second  zone^ 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  eastern  "  Tchemozeme,"  of  half 
fallow  land,  extends  to  the  east  of  the  former,  and  embraces  ihe- 
districts  of  Tambow,  Kirsanow,  Borissoglebsk,  and  Onsman,  in  the 
government  of  Tambow  ;  the  districts  of  Voronej,  Bobrow,  Novok- 
hopersk,  Bogoutchar,  Pavlovsk,  Ostrogojesk,  and  Yaloniki,  in  the 
government  of  Voronej ;  and  the  entire  province  of  Penza,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  of  Gorodistche.  Its  area  is  about  95,00a 
square  versts,  and  it  has  a  population  of  rather  more  than  3,300,000, 
35  inhabitants  to  the  square  verst.  The  soil  in  this  zone  is  consider, 
ably  richer  than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  or  rather  it  has  not  jet 
become  so  exhausted,  but  towards  the  south  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  timber  and  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  The  prevalent  system  of 
fJEtrming  practised  by  the  peasants  is  that  of  the  triennial  rotation 
of  crops,  and  on  the  estates  belonging  to  the  landed  gentry  a  large 
quantity  of  fallow  land  is  to  be  found.  The  proportion  of  arable 
land,  though  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  zone,  is  as  high  as  70  per 
cent.,  and  there  is  not  such  an  extensive  subdivision  of  the  soil  in 
this  zone  as  in  the  three  others. 

The  districts  of  Morschansk,  Schatsk,  and  Spassk,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Tambow;  Sapojok,  Spassk,  Riazan,  and 
Zaraisk,  in  the  government  of  Riazan ;  Alexine,  Kaschira,  Toula, 
Odoiew,  and  Belew,  in  Toula ;  Peremyschl,  Likhvine,  Kozelsk,  and 
Meslchovsk,  in  Kaluga;  and  Dmitrovsk,  Karatchew,  and  Sievsk, 
in  Orel,  form  the  third  zone,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  transition  " 
zone,  and  it  extends  to  the  north  of  the  first,  spreading  over  an  area 
of  53,000  square  versts,  and  has  a  population  of  2,000,000 — 38  to 
the  square  verst.  As  a  rule  the  soil  is  clayey,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  sand,  and  therefore  not  very  productive,  owing  the 
little  fertility  it  possesses  chiefly  to  extensive  manuring.  In  this 
zone,  as  the  soil  is  not  very  favourably  disposed  to  the  development 
of  husbandry,  the  population  is  largely  engaged  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  total  area 
is  as  low  as  55  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  fourth  zone,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  well  wooded  and  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  embraces 
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the  extreme  region  of  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west ;  it  is 
composed  of  the  districts  of  Elatma  and  Temnikow,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambow ;  Gbrodistche,  in  Penza ;  Borovsk,  Malyiraslayets, 
Taronssa,  Kaluga,  Medjne,  Mossalsk,  and  Jizdra,  in  Kaluga; 
TronbtchoTsk  and  Briansk  in  Orel ;  and  Egorievsk  and  Kassimow  in 
the  government  of  Biazan.  Although  its  area  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  preceding  zone  (about  53,ocx>  square  versts),  it  has  only  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  1,500,000  (about  28  to  the  square  verst). 
With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Gbrodistche,  which  is  com- 
pcuratively  rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of  marl 
and  sand ;  drainage  and  manuring  therefore  are  matters  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  fiEumer.  In  places  it  is  entirely  unfit  for 
cultivation,  being  chiefly  irreclaimable  marsh  land  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  tangled  brushwood.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  preference 
to  com  crops,  and  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  land  only  is  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  peasants  are  all  more  or  less  indirectly 
interested  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries. 

To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  this  unproductiveness,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  timber,  in  some  districts  covering  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  total  area.  This  is  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  as 
it  supplies  neighbouring  districts  with  large  quantities  of  wood  for 
boilding  and  other  purposes. 

The  extent  of  Umd  belonging  to  each  government  as  established 
hy  the  recent  enquiry,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

GoveniBeBte.  DeniatiiiM. 

Tambow     5,630,000 

Voronej 5,630,000 

Orel    4,0 1 7,000 

Kounk  3>994)Ooo 

Biazan    3*527,000 

Pen«a 3,324,000 

Kaluga  z,704,ooo 

Toula 2,656,000 

Total 31482,000 

This  total  agrees  within  a  very  little  with  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  by  Colonel  Strelbitz^  of  the  same  eight  provinces,  and  the 
difference  which  exists  is  accounted  for  by  waste  and  uncultivated 
land,  roads,  lakes,  &c.y  which  are  not  included  in  the  actual  returns 
of  landed  property;  and  as  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  so  nearly  agree  with  those  given  by  Colonel 
8trelbitzky,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  work. 

In  these  eight  governments  20,510,000  dessiatines/^bout  two* 
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thirds  of  the  total  area,  or  65  per  cent.)  is  arable  land,  as  a  glance 
at  the  following  table  will  show : — 


Oorernmento. 


Koonk    ... 

Toula  

Voronej   ... 
Tambow  .. 

Penza 

Orel 

Biazan 

Kaluga    .. 

Total 


DeMutinM. 


8,078,000 
1,988,000 
8,887,000 
8,707,000 
2,185,000 
2,586.000 
2,026,000 
1,208,000 


20,510,000 


Percentage 
of  CaltiTabte  Luid. 


76 

73 
68 
66 
66 
63 
57 


6S 


I 


We  shall  not  devote  any  particular  attention  to  the  stady  of  the 
diversity  existing  in  the  proportions  of  cultivable  Icoid  to  total  area, 
as  the  variations  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  distinctive  features 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  characterising  the  different 
regions.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  total  popula- 
tion, the  divergences  are  not  great.  .  In  Tambow  and  Penza  the 
proportion  to  each  male  is  in  the  ratio  of  3*9  dessiatines  ;  in  Voronej 
3*8,  Toula  37,  Koursk  3*5,  Orel  3*3,  Biazan  2*9,  and  in  Kaluga 
2*8  ;  i.e.,  briefly,  4*0  dessiatines  in  the  central  "Tchemozeme,"  37  in 
the  eastern,  3*1  in  the  "transition,"  and  2*8  in  the  industrial  and 
wooded  zone.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  in  those 
regions  where  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  render  farming* 
a  profitable  occupation,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  agricul- 
tural industries  than  in  the  districts  where  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
makes  it  a  difficult  matter  for  the  peasant  to  obtain  the  means  of 
existence  by  tilling  and  cultivation. 

Of  the  31,482,000  dessiatines  which  make  up  the  total  extent 
of  landed  property  in  the  eight  governments  referred  to,  17,738,000, 
or  56  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  peasants;  11,541,000,  or  37  per 
cent.,  to  proprietors  by  individual  right;  1,359,000,  or  4*3  per  cent.^ 
to  the  State ;  and  844,000,  or  27  per  cent.,  to  churches,  convents^ 
and  different  institutions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  figures : — 


PeasauU. 

Indhridiua 
ProprietOTi. 

SUte. 

Other. 

Voroncg  

8,766,000 
2,465,000 
1,925,000 
1,799,000 
2,992,000 
1,427,000 
1,854,000 
2,010,000 

1,642,000 
1,416,000 
1,391,000 
1,283,000 
2,030,000 
1,058,000 
1,202,000 
1,519,000 

108,000 

45,000 

155,000 

198,000 

495,000 

94,000 

44,000 

280,000 

119,000 
68,000 

Koonk    

56,000 

49,000 

113,000 

125,000 

56,000 

Cooole 

Penza 

Tambow 

Kalnga    

Toula  

Orel 
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And  the  proportion  to  eacli  Government  will  be  seen  below : — 


Petsanto. 

Individual 
Proprietors. 

State. 

Other. 

Voroiiej   

Percnt. 
66 
62 
55 
54 
58 
58 
51 
50 

Per  cut. 
30 
35 
39 
38 
36 
39 
45 
38 

Per  cnt. 
1-8 
11 
4-4 
5-8 
8-8 
8-6 
1-7 
5-7 

Percnt 

2'I 

Kounk    

1*7 

Riazan ^ 

Penif*  .  

1-6 
1-5 

2*0 

TittfiKow  . 

Kmlufm 

4-6 

2'I 

ToDla  .„ 

Orel 

6-4 

The  proportion  of  peasant  lands  attains  its  maximum,  61  and 
62  per  cent.,  in  the  two  "  Tchemozeme  "  zones,  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  highly  prodnctiTe  nature,  and  is  as  low  as  43  per  cent,  in  those 
which  are  heavily  timbered  and  devoted  to  manufactoring  and  other 
indostries ;  for  landed  proprietors,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent. ; 
for  the  State  12  per  cent.;  and  for  churches,  convents,  Ac.,  6  per  cent. 
If  then  the  peasants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  half, 
i.e.,  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  under  their  tenure  is  at  the  rate  of  66  per  cent.,  while 
that  owned  by  the  landed  gentry  only  amounts  to  31  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  State,  churches,  <fcc.,  2  per  cent.  There  are  considerable 
divergences  in  the  proportional  rates  in  the  different  governments, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Peasants. 

Indiridnal  Proprietors. 

Bute,  be. 

Voronej  

Per  cnt. 
76 
68 
66 
64 
64 
65 
56 
79 

Per  cnt. 

22 
32 

3* 
34 
34 
33 
4* 
18 

Percnt. 
8 

Tambow 

8 

Koursk    

2 

Orel 

2 

P^ffza 

2 

Hiimn 

2 

TooIa 

2 

Kaluga 

8 

AT<>rago  . 

66 

31 

2 

We  will  now  take  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  landed  property 
the  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors.  The  result  of  the  enquiry 
shows  that  the  number  of  proprietors  in  this  category  amounts  to 
93^1,  owning  altogether  about  11,541,000  dessiatines.  Of  this 
number  78^44,  or  rather  more  than  four-fifths  (83  per  cent.),  belong 
to  the  class  of  small  proprietors  who  own  less  than  100  dessiatines. 
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and  the  total  extent  of  land  held  bj  them  amounts  to  1,152,000 
dessiatines,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

Of  these  78,644  proprietors,  there  are  50,160  the  limit  of  whose 
property  is  10  dessiatines;  the  majority  in  fact  own  considerably  less 
than  this  amonnt,  as  the  total  extent  of  land  in  this  category  being 
only  184,000  dessiatines,  it  gives  an  average  allotment  of  only  3*6 
dessiatines  to  each  proprietor.  The  remaining  28,484  small  pro- 
prietors own  from  10  to  100  dessiatines  each,  with  a  total  of 
968,000  dessiatines ;  this  gives  sm  average  of  34  dessiatines  to  each 
holder  of  land.  The  class  of  "  medium  proprietors  *'  is  composed  of 
persons  owning  from  100  to  1,000  dessiatines.  The  number  of  these 
is  13,294,  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  extent  of  land 
held  by  them  amounts  to  4,295,000  dessiatines,  representing  a  pro- 
portion of  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  land  held  by  individual 
proprietors.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  proprietors 
and  extent  of  land  held : — 


Dimeiuioiu  of  Property, 

Dettiatinet 

From  100  to  200  ... 

„  aoo  „  300  ... 

„   300  „  400  ... 

„  400  „  500  ... 

From  100  to  500  ... 
„  500  „  1,000... 

Totol   


Nnmber 
of  Proprietors. 


6,071 
2,794 
1,666 
1,235 


10,766 
2,528 


18,294 


Total  Extent 
of  Und  Held. 


DesMfttines. 
738,000 
690,000 
582,000 
553»ooo 


2,563,000 
1,732,000 


4,295,000 


Next  in  order  comes  the  class  of  large  proprietors,  which  is 
composed  of  2,023  persons  (2  per  cent.),  and  this  class  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  by  reason  of  the  large  extent  of  land  held,  which' 
amounts  to  6,094,000  dessiatines,  or  more  than  half  (53  per  cent.) 
of  the  total  extent  of  landed  property. 


Dimeniioiu  of  Property. 


Deuiatinet. 
From  1,000  to    5,000 
„     5,000  „  10,000 
Above  10,000 


Total 


Number 
cf  Pit^rietort. 


1,800 

141 

82 


2,028 


Total  Extent 
of  Land  Held. 


Deasiatinea. 

3,443,000 

948,000 

1,703,000 


6,094,000 


The  proportion  of  large,  medium,  and  small  properties,  to  a  total 
of  these  three  heads,  varies  according  to  the  district  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  following  table  shows  the  variations  and  the 
average  dimensions  of  the  difEerent  holdings  and  farms  :— 
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GovenimenU. 

Proportional  Namber  of  Proprietors. 

Arerage 

Extent  of  eaeh 

Property. 

SmaU. 

Mediam. 

Large. 

Eonnk     

Per  cut 
90 

PercDt 
9 

Per  cut. 

1 

Deaaiatiiiet. 
59 

88 
85 

11 

21 

1 
2 

81 

Ktloea    

99 
121 

"^••o"      

Orel     

83 
77 

2 
2 

Toula 

122 

Tambow 

76 

19 

6 

222 

Voronej    „.... 

76 

20 

4 

^79 

Penxa 

72 

22 

6 

27* 

ZOITBS. 

**  Tchemos^me,  without  fallow  " 

87 

12 

1 

80 

half  faUow"    .... 

71 

^3 

6 

418 

"  Tnmiiifa<>ii " 

85 
84 

13 
14 

2 
2 

109 
150 

Industrial  and  wooded 

Ayerage 

83 

H 

2 

123 

On  examining  the  above,  it  results  that  in  those  districts  where 
for  some  considerable  time  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  the  land,  the  proportional  number  of  small  proprietors 
is  highest;  for  example,  in  the  governments  of  Koursk,  Biazan, 
Kaluga,  Orel,  and  Toula,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
independent  appanage  principalities,  it  varies  from  77  to  90  per 
cent.,  while  it  is  as  low  as  72  to  76  per  cent,  in  Tambow,  Voronej, 
and  Penza.  The  average  extent  of  each  property  varies  between 
222  and  279  dessiatines  in  the  latter  province,  and  59  and  122  in 
the  former. 

The  zone  possessing  the  largest  estates  (averaging  418  dessia- 
tines) is  the  "  Tchemoz^me,  half  fallow,"  where  Russian  colonisation 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  other  zones  the  average 
extent  appears  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it 
being  represented  by  150  dessiatines  in  the  wooded  zone,  109  in  the 
"Transition,"  and  80  in  the  "  Tchemoz^me,  without  fallow." 

For  every  hundred  dessiatines  of  land  held,  the  relative  propor- 
tion for  each  class  of  property  is  as  follows : —  r^  1 
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GorernmenU. 

Kounk    

Riiiiftii , 

Kaluga. 

Orel 

Toula  

Tambow 

Voronej  

Penza 

ZONBB. 

"  Tohemoi^me,  without  fallow 
halffaUow"  . 

"  Transition  " 

Industrial  and  wooded  

General  average 


Small. 


Mediam. 


Large. 


19 

14 

12 

11 

10 

7 

6 

6 


16 
5 

11 
7 


40 
4> 

4* 
57 
31 
15 
26 


49 
25 
38 
»9 


37 

46 
47 
47 
33 
62 
69 


86 

70 
51 
64 


10 


37 


53 


The  same  vanations  which  characterise  the  proportional  number 
of  proprietors  appear  in  the  above.  It  will  be  seen  then,  that  in  the 
government  of  Koarsk  there  is  a  preponderance  of  small  properties. 
As  regards  the  medium  sized,  the  proportion  is  highest  in  Tenia ; 
while  in  the  governments  of  Tambow,  Voronej,  and  Penza  about 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  are  owned  by  large  proprietors. 

Of  every  100  dessiatines  of  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors, 
four- fifths  belong  to  the  nobility ;  about  a  tenth  part,  or  1 1  dessiatines, 
to  the  merchant  class ;  7  dessiatines  to  the  peasants,  distributed  as 
follows : — 4  to  the  crown  peasants,  and  3  to  ex-serfs — and  2  to  the 
"  bourgeoisie,"  the  clergy  being  represented  by  an  extent  consider- 
ably under  i  dessiatine.  In  a  numerical  point  of  view  it  is  the 
peasants  who  hold  the  first  rank;  out  of  every  100  proprietors  61 
are  peasants  (32  ex-crown  and  29  ex-serfs),  26  nobles,  7  bourgeois, 
4  merchants,  and  i  the  church.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  each  class  of  proprietors,  and  extent  of  land  held : — 


Nobility 

Merchants  , 

Bourgeois    

Crown  peasants 

Serfs    

Clergy 


Number 
of  Proprietors. 


24,746 

3,380 

6,322 

80,333 

26,588 

1,167 


Extent 
of  UDd  Held. 


Dessiatines. 

9,283,200 

1,284.713 

194*390 

409.213 

305.412 

30,113 


The  nobility,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  extent  of  property,  is 
in  excess  of  the  other  classes  in  the  categories  comprising  the  large 
and  medium  sized  properties,  but  in  small  properties  ihe  peasants 
preponderate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 
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Number  of  Propertki. 

Extent  of  Propertiet. 

SnwlL 

Medium. 

Luge. 

SmtU. 

Medinm. 

Large. 

5obilit7    

17 

a 

8 

73 

79 

12 

8 

6 

86 

Deesuituiei. 

39 

2 

8 
51 

DeMiatinet. 
81 
12 

2 

5 

89 
II 

IffV^liAnt^  ,      

Bourgeois 

PtMAnte 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  aversge  dimension  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  merchant 
class  exceeds  that  of  the  nobility  by  9  dessiatines,  the  fignres 
being  380  dessiatines  for  the  former,  and  371  for  the  latter.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  who 
are  the  oldest  proprietors  of  the  soil,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
more  or  less  reduced  by  dowry  allotments  and  inheritance,  so  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  portion  belonging  to  a  single  individual 
has  become  infinitesimally  small;  whereas  the  merchants,  whose 
ownership  of  the  land  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  acquired  property  included  in  the  category  of 
medium  sized.  The  average  dimensions,  however,  of  estates  belong- 
ing to  both  these  classes  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the 
districts  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  as  a  glance  at  the^ 
following  table  will  show: — 


Goreruments. 


Penza 

Voronej  . 
Tambow  . 
Kaluga    . 

Orel 

Tonla  

Biazan.... 
Koonk    . 


Average  Sise  of  Propertiet  of 


Nobility. 

Mercbants. 

657 

580 

<557 

539 

581 

579 

420 

401 

401 

804 

3" 

191 

240 

859 

205 

222 

Arranged  according  to  progressive  decrease,  these  eight  govern- 
ments follow  in  nearly  the  same  order  both  for  the  nobility  and  the 
merchants. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  total  distribution 
of  individual  property  the  nobility  is  represented  by  four-fifths,  and 
tiie  merchants  by  one-tenth  of  the  total  extent.  We  have  now  ta 
examine  the  relative  importance  of  the  remaining  classes  of  land- 
owners, taking  first  the  bourg^is,  which  is  only  of  importance  iiv 
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the  class  of  small  properties,  in  which  it  represents  8  per  cent,  in 
number  and  extent;  as  regards  the  whole  extent  of  individaal  pro- 
perty it  represents  only  2  dessiatines  per  cent.  Much  smaller  still 
is  the  proportion  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  whole  of  the  district 
comprising  the  eight  governments,  can  only  count  among  its  members 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  landed  proprietors,  that  is,  1,167 
ecclesiastics,  owning  altogether  about  30,115  dessiatines,  only  i  per 
<;ent.  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  ^t  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  clergy  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  church  lands  to  the  extent  of  330,440  dessiatines,  making* 
np  a  total  therefore  of  360,000  dessiatines  of  landed  property  owned 
by  them,  or  of  which  they  have  the  usufruct.  This  gives  an  average 
•of  27  dessiatines  to  each  parish  priest,  and  12  dessiatines  to  each 
•deacon  or  sub-deacon.  This  general  average  is  inferior  only  to  the 
provincial  averages  of  the  three  governments  of  Elaluga,  Orel,  and 
Tambow,  and  it  exceeds  that  of  the  remaining  five  governments,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


GoTenuneoU. 


Tumbow 
Toula  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronej 

Orel 

Koorsk 
Biazan... 


Average  to  each 


Pariah  Priest. 


Deaiiatiiiei. 
29 

^5 
*4 
37 

Z2 

33 

as 

26 


Deacon 
or  Sab-0eacon. 


Dessiatinei. 
18 
11 
10 
17 
11 
15 
10 
11 


Of  the  360,000  dessiatines  owned  by  the  clergy,  or  of  which 
iihey  enjoy  the  usufruct,  267,000,  or  74  per  cent.,  is  arable  land,  a 
considerably  higher  percentage  than  characterises  the  land  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  but  corresponding  with  that  shown  by  peasant  lands. 
M.  de  S^m^now  estimates  the  average  revenue  derived  from  church 
lands  at  170  roubles  for  each  priest,  and  64  roubles  for  each  deacon 
and  sub-deacon.  The  military  and  other  classes  of  proprietors 
possess  1,303  estates,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  19,404  dessia- 
tines, or  0*17  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property. 
Foreigners  form  a  still  more  insignificant  element,  the  number  of 
proprietors  in  this  category  amounting  only  to  47,  owning  12,833 
dessiatines,  or  an  average  extent  of  292  dessiatines  to  each  estate. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  land 
•owned  by  the  peasants,  who  have  already  acquired  715,480  dessia- 
tines, or  6^  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property. 
The  distribution  of  these  figures  is  as  foUows : — 
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Tambow 

Toula  

Penia  

Ealaga    

Yoronej  

Orel 

Kourtk    

HiafiTi 

Total 


Ez-SdgnorialPeMUiU. 

Ei-Crovnaod 
Appuuge  Peaaants. 

DeMiatiiiM. 

DettUtinefl. 

31,683 

60,982 

30,540 

28,625 

1^,594 

26,536 

8z,764 

24,879 

10,504 

56,036 

33»794 

64,971 

*5,49* 

105,670 

63.041 

42,369 

305,412 

410,068 

Ont  of  the  total  nmnber  of  individual  proprietors,  56,996  are 
peasants,  that  is  about  6*6  per  cent.  The  proportion  is  as  high  as 
9*9  per  cent,  in  the  governments  of  Toula  and  Kaluga,  10*2  per 
cent,  in  Riazan,  and  11*3  per  cent,  in  Koursk.  The  relative  pro- 
portion for  the  different  governments  is  as  follows : — 


Ex-Seignorial  Peaaantt. 

£x>Crown  and  Appanage  Peaianta. 

Number 
Of  Proprietora. 

Proportion  to 
Total. 

Number 

Proportion  to 
Total. 

Tambow       

2,586 
2,861 

968 
5,926 

689 
3,215 
3,839 
6,504 

Percnt. 

2"l 

2*5 
1-6 

5*7 
0-8 

1*9 
3-6 
4'9 

2,612 
2,337 
1,302 
1,430 
2,388 
4,403 
11,701 
4,285 

Percnt 

Toola 

Pflixa  

KaloA  

Yoronej 

Orel  

Koank 

Kianii 

Total 

26,588 

3-0 

30,408 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  average  extent  of  individual  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  peasants  is  1 1  dessiatines  for  ez-serfs,  and 
13  dessiatines  for  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants,  but  these  are 
the  general  averages  of  the  whole  region  comprised  by  the  eight 
governments.  Taking  each  province  separately,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  averages  are  highest  in  Tambow,  Penza,  Elaluga,  and 
Voronej,  and  lowest  in  Koursk  and  Riazan. 
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Governmento. 


Tambow 
Toulft  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronej 

Owl 

Koursk 
Biazan..., 


Average  Size  of  Property  Held. 


By  Ex-Serfii. 


Desfiatinee. 
13 
11 
27 
14 
15 
11 
7 
10 


By  Ex>CnmB  and 
Appanage  Peaaanto. 


DeaaiatiBes. 
23 

12 

20 

17 

24 

15 
9 

10 


Although  the  rapidly  increasing  relative  importance  of  the  lands 
owned  by  the  peasant  class  is  an  established  fact,  it  is  bnt  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  extent  possessed  by  roral  com- 
munes, which  as  corporate  bodies  became  the  purchasers  of  the 
land.  These  show  a  total  of  17,631,465  dessiatines,  distributed 
among  5,830,408  male  peasants,  representing  19713,059  families. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  each  class  of  peasants, 
and  total  extent  of  land  held  in  the  different  provinces : — 


Ex^rfi. 

Ex-Crown  and  Appanage  Peaaanta. 

QoTemmenta. 

Number 

of 
Familiea. 

Number  of 

Male 
Peaaanta. 

Extent 

of 

Land  Held. 

Number 

of 
FamiUea. 

Number  of 

Male 
PeaMuta. 

Extent 

of 

Land  Held 

Tambow    

No, 
124,714 
116,146 

91,194 
103,633 

85,460 
113,901 
106,432 
134,164 

No. 
409,825 
417,250 
287,694 
329,932 
291,632 

397,434 
358,232 

437,153 

OeaaiaUnea. 
826,787 
958,037 
624,936 
955,469 
572,865 
944,362 
652,891 

1,003,685 

No. 

156,341 
31,438 
82,206 
33,708 

210,769 
91,610 

151,478 
79,865 

No. 
554,819 
113,49^ 
285,45' 
105,643 
732,636 
322,094 

519,017 
268,104 

Deaaiatinea. 
2,152,323 

Toula. 

391,896 

Penza    

Kaluga 

1,170,170 
439,554 

^"*"o", 

Voronej 

3,189,060 

Orel  

1,061,937 

Konrek  ...........  1..,. 

1,804,141 

Riazan . 

883,362 

Total 

876,644 

2,929,152 

6,539,022 

837,415 

2,901,256 

11,092,443 

If  we  add  to  the  179631,500  dessiatines  of  land  owned  by  the 
peasants  in  rural  communes,  the  106,500  dessiatines  purchased  by 
the  latter,  and  715,500  dessiatines  held  by  individual  peasant  pro- 
prietors, we  arrive  at  a  total  of  18,453,000  dessiatines,  or  58*6  per 
<^nt.  of  the  total  extent  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the  recent  statis- 
tical publications.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this  extent,  about 
14,228,000  dessiatines,  or  77  per  cent.,  is  arable  land,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this,  viz.,  70  pei'  cent.,  is  cultivated  by  the  peasant 
class.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  table  given  above,  that  though 
the  extent  of  land  held  by  the  communes  is  not  equally  distributed 
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Among  the  two  classes  of  peasants,  yet  in  a  nnmeiical  point  of 
view  there  is  not  a  yery  great  difEerence  between  them ;  for  instance, 
whereas  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants  holding  nnder  commnnes, 
and  connting  a  population  of  2,901,000  male  sonls,  have  received 
11^2^000  dessiatines,  the  ex-serfs,  who  have  a  population  of 
2^29,152  males,  only  possess  6,539,000  dessiatines.  The  average 
extent  of  land  for  each  male  in  the  crown  and  appanage  class  is 
therefore  4*8  dessiatines,  and  only  2*7  for  the  serfs. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  popolation  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  taken  place  in  a  rich  and  fertile  district,  has  natu- 
rally had  the  effect  of  considerably  modifying  these  proportions. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  they  may  be  approximately  estimated 
at  3*8  dessiatines  to  each  male  belonging  to  the  crown  and  appanage 
elass,  and  1 3*1  to  each  family,  and  2*2  and  7*5  to  each  male  and  each 
household  in  the  ex-serf  class. 

The  great  diJSerence  that  exists  in  the  quantity  of  land  conceded 
to  these  two  classes  admit-s  of  easy  explanation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  forest  land  in  the  wooded  zone  which 
has  been  reserved,  the  State  has  granted  to  the  crown  peasants 
i^ost  the  whole  extent  of  land  which  it  originally  possessed,  while 
the  law  of  19th  February,  1861,  only  granted  to  the  ex-serfs  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  actually  enjoyed  the  use,  fixing  at  the  same 
time  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  to  the  several  parcels  so 
granted.  The  law  further  authorised  the  peasants  to  diminish 
their  concessions  within  these  limits  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
proprietors,  and  to  exonerate  themselves  from  all  payments  by 
accepting  concessions  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  maximum 
extent.  The  old  landed  proprietors  have  preserved  then  not  only 
the  land  cultivated  by  themselves,  but  that  portion  cultivated  by 
the  peasants  which  exceeded  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  law  relating 
to  concessions,  and  also  the  land  which  the  peasants  have  them- 
selves renounced  in  order  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  purchase. 
Speaking  generally,  in  every  100  dessiatines,  41  have  been  allotted 
to  the  peasants  and  59  have  remained  the  property  of  the  seigno- 
rial  class ;  but  taking  into  account  the  lands  which  the  nobility  have 
sold,  the  extent  conceded  to  the  peasants  is  to  that  which  the 
proprietors  possessed  at  the  moment  of  purchase,  in  the  proportion 
of  38  to  62. 

In  sixteen  of  the  ninety-six  districts  comprising  the  eight  govern- 
ments, rather  more  than  half  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  have  been 
ceded  to  the  peasants  by  purchase.  The  concessions  represent  a 
proportion  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  thirty-seven  of  these  districts, 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  twenty-nine,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  in 
thirteen ;  in  only  one  district,  that  of  Bobrovsk,  does  the  proportion 
deeoend  as  low  ^s  1 7  per  cent.   The  average  extent  actually  conceded 
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to  peasants  belonging  to  the  ex-serf  class  was  from  2  to  3  de6siatine» 
for  half  of  the  number,  a  quarter  received  from  3  to  4,  and  for  an 
eighth  part  the  amount  was  between  i  and  2  ;  of  the  whole  number, 
8  per  cent,  (representing  orphans)  received  portions  averagings 
considerably  less  than  i  dessiatine.  If  we  take  a  table  distinguishing^ 
the  four  zones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  in  the  proportional 
numbers  of  peasants  in  the  ex-serf  class  are  in  some  cases  very 
considerable. 

To  every  Hundred  Ex-Serfs  receiving  Concessiotis. 


Proportion 

Extent. 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the  Indoatrial 

"Tranaition 

and 

without  FaUow." 

Half  FaUow.'* 

Zone." 

Wooded  Zone. 

Desciatinet. 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Percnt. 

Under  1 

4-6 

19-7 

6-4 

5*7 

From  1  to  2 

17-6 

iz*4 

8-6 

6-3 

M     2  „  3 

710 

27*3 

49-9 

22-4 

»     3  „  4 

6*4 

38-* 

321 

48-4 

,.     4„5 

0-3 

2*2 

2-5 

I3'9 

„     5  „  6 

01 

0'2 

0-3 

1*9 

Above  6 

00 

CO 

0-2 

i'4 

100-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

loo-o 

We  will  now  consider  to  what  extent  the  variations  which 
appear  in  the  above  proportions  are  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
tenancy  or  proprietorship.  In  the  "  Tchemozeme  without  fallow,'* 
where  the  annual  redemption  payments  were  less  than  the  rent, 
the  peasants  as  a  rule  elected  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  land  culti- 
vated by  them,  about  2  to  3  dessiatines  to  each,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  obtained  concessions  to  this  extent ;  i^  the  three 
other  zones,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  rent  was  not  equal  to 
the  redemption  payments,  but  in  the  "transition  **  zone  the  differ- 
ence is  insignificant,  and  the  peasant  allotments,  generally  speaking, 
greater  than  in  the  central  "  Tchemozeme,"  have  been  to  a  very- 
inconsiderable  extent  modified  by  purchase. 

There  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  "Tchemozeme  half 
"  fallow  "  zone,  between  the  rental  and  the  annual  redemption  pay- 
ments. There,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  land  could 
be  easily  leased  at  a  rental  of  from  i  to  2  roubles  the  dessiatine,  yet 
the  annual  redemption  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  2  roubles  to 
2  roubles  40  copecs  per  dessiatine.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
peasants  demanded  free  grants,  that  is,  allotments  of  less  than  one 
dessiatine ;  and  a  large  number  of  proprietors  thought  it  better  to 
grant  these  concessions  and  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  rent 
and  purchase  money,  and  this  the  more  readily  as  they  could  let  a 
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oonaiderablj  larger  quantity,  and  they  also  had  the  prospect  of 
seeing  within  a  short  space  of  time  their  rents  considerably 
increased.  Finally,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded  zone,  where  the 
annnal  redemption  payment  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
rental,  free  allotments  were  the  exception,  as  the  landed  proprietors 
had  no  interest  in  retaining  land  of  which  the  rental  had  not  till 
then  been  nearly  equal  to  the  redemption  payments. 

The  proportions  already  shown  for  the  four  zones  are  distribnted 
as  follows  among  the  eight  governments : — 


To  every  Hundred  Ex-Serfs  receiving  Concessiont 

r. 

Extent. 

Proporfcion  in 

Tambow. 

Tonia. 

Penu. 

Kftlnga. 

Voronctj. 

Orel 

Koarak. 

Riutti. 

Dceiutincs. 

Under  1  

From  1  to  2 
„  2„S 
„  8  „  4 
.,  4„6 
,.     6  .,  6 

Abore 6  ....... 

Percnt 

12-2 

16-3 

531 

191 

0-2 

01 

00 

Percnt 

i'3 
11-3 

75'" 
"'5 
0-6 

0*1 

o*i 

Percnt 

190 

11-9 

30-2 

36-6 

2-7 

0-3 

0-3 

Per  cnt. 

2*9 
3'o 
i6-8 
65-9 
9*7 
1*1 

Q'6 

Percnt 

17-5 

196 

330 

26-4 

31 

0-4 

00 

Percnt. 

»*4 
7*o 
62-3 
W5 
7*4 
o'3 

O'l 

Percnt 

8-9 
24-4 
590 
7-7 
00 
00 
0-0 

Percnt 

6-3 
11-3 
54-4 

3*8 

1*X 

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

As  regards  the  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants,  nine-tenths 
secured  rather  more  than  an  average  extent  of  3  dessiatines — in 
round  numbers,  out  of  100  members  of  this  class  26  received  from 
4  to  5,  24  from  3  to  4,  22  from  5  to  6,  and  19  more  than  6  dessiatines 
of  land.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportional  number  of  crown 
and  appanage  peasants  distributed  among  the  governments  and 
natural  divisions  fixed  by  the  Statistical  Committee,  is  not  charac- 
terised by  those  divergences  which  appear  in  the  case  of  the  serfs. 

To  every  Hundred  Crown  and  Appctnage  Feasants  receiving  Concessions. 


Proportion 

btnt 

Intlie 

Uthe 

In  the 

In  the  Tndottrlal 

"Tchemoxtaie 

"Tran«tion»» 

and 

without  Pallow.- 

Half  Fallow." 

Zone. 

Wooded  Zone. 

nnriaiinei. 

Percnt 

Percnt 

Per  cut 

Percnt 

TTnderl    .... 

0-2 

0*1 

01 

O'l 

Promleo2 

1-6 

o'a 

50 

*'5 

«     «.,  8 

10-4 

a*  I 

136 

ll'l 

„     8„4 

80-3 

12*7 

29-2 

»3*8 

,.     4„5 

800 

22*1 

21-6 

23*2 

«     5.6 

18-2 

a9*3 

17-2 

i7'7 

Abcm  6.. 

9-3 

33*5 

13-3 

*i-5 

1000 

xoo'o 

1000 

XOO'O 
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To  every  Hundred  Crown  and  Appanage  Peasants  receiving  Conceeeions, 


Proporti 

on  in 

Extent 

Tambow. 

TcmU. 

Penxa. 

Kaluga. 

Voron^. 

Orel 

Kowak. 

^iUM^ 

DeMiatiiiet. 

Per  eat 

Per  cut 

Parent. 

Perent 

Perent 

Perent 

Perent. 

PfercBt 

Under  1 

00 

0-6 

01 

O'O 

01 

o*2 

0-8 

o-i 

Proiiilto2 

1-2 

3-6 

0-4 

3'7 

0-2 

1*7 

2-5 

3*» 

„     2„3 

31 

12-6 

41 

13*4 

2-4 

in 

161 

14-6 

„     8„4 

171 

27-0 

211 

Z5-6 

120 

43*5 

26-8 

41-1 

„     4„5 

81-2 

3i*i 

26-9 

21-6 

21-6 

28-2 

28-0 

18-7 

.,     5„6 

821 

i«-3 

27-8 

i6'o 

240 

8*9 

19-2 

14-6 

Abore  6 

15-8 

8-7 

19-6 

i9'7 

39-7 

6-3 

91 

7-8 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

The  resnlt  of  the  statistical  inquiry  points  out  very  clearly  the 
changes  effected  by  purchase,  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years 
in  the  possession  of  landed  property.  Before  1861  the  land  in  tlie 
eight  governments  was  approximately  distributed  as  follows: — 
i7,500,ocx>  dessiatines,  or  rather  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles;  11,000,000,  or  35  per  cent., 
belonged  to  the  State;  1,500,000,  or  5  per  cent.,  to  the  class  of  small 
proprietors ;  and  the  same  quantity  to  churches,  convents,  towns, 
merchants,  bourgeois,  and  others.  At  the  end  of  1877  the  peasants 
were  in  possession  of  nearly  18,500,000  dessiatines,  or  58*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total ;  the  proportion  held  by  the  nobles  was  reduced  to  29-5 
per  cent.,  representing  about  9,283,000  dessiatines,  and  the  remain- 
ing 12  per  cent,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  church,  towns, 
ho, 

M.  de  S^m^now,  taking  as  a  basis  the  valuations  made  by  land 
banks  and  *'  zemstvos,"  estimates  the  value  of  peasant  land  in  the 
"Tchemozeme  without  fallow"  zone  at  80  roubles  the  dessiatine; 
in  the  "  Tchemoz^me  half  fallow  "  at  70  roubles;  in  the  "  Transition 
zone  "  at  50  roubles ;  and  in  the  industrial  and  wooded  zones  at  35 
roubles  the  dessiatine.  By  the  aid  of  these  computations,  which 
correspond  to  the  capitalized  valae  of  the  leases  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  which  seem  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  M.  de 
S^m^now  arrives  at  the  following  amounts,  representing  the 
approximate  total  value  of  the  landed  property  held  by  peasants, 
that  is,  its  capital  value,  less  the  purchase  diarges  with  which  it  is 
burdened : — 
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Property  Hdd  by  Ex-Serfs. 

RoablM. 

2,627,000  dfiMiAtiiieB  in  Zone  I  (§  80  roubles  the  desnatme    210,000,000 

1,240,000  „  n   „  70  „  87,000,000 

1,564,000  „         in  „  50  „  78,000,000 

1,413,003  „  IV   „  35  „  50,000,000 

Total 425,000,000 

Bnildingt  and  dependencies — 875,000  houses  @  150  roubles  each       131,000,000 

Total 556,000,000 

Less  redemption  adTanoes  (without  amortization)   171,000,000 

„   capitalization  of  temponuj  adyanoes    68,000,000 

Total  ^ J 239,000,000 

Net  dental  propertj  of  the  ex-serf  ckisa 3x7,000,000 

Property  Held  by  Ex-Crowtk  and  Appanage  Peasants, 

Boalilea. 

5,130,000  deariatines  in  Zone  I  @  80  roid)les  the  dbssiatine    410,000,000 

4,386,000  „  II    „  70  „  307,000,000 

i,o7a,ooo  „  ni    ,^  50  „  53,000,000 

914,000  „  TV    „   35  „  32,000,000 

Tdtal  802,000,000 

Buildings  and  dependencies — 83  7,000  structures  @  200  roubles  each     175 ,000,000 

Total  977»ooo,ooo 

Less  capitalization  of  adyances  1 19,000,000 

Net  c^Mlal  of  ^-crown  and  appanage  peasants 858,000,000 

It  ifill  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  valne  of  landed 
and  hoose  property  held  by  the  peasants  represents  a  total  of 
i,$33  million  roubles,  and  dedncting  the  hypothecation  amounts 
with  which  the  terms  of  redemption  have  burdened  it,  it  leaves  a 
total  of  1,175  million  roubles  this  gives  an  average  net  capital  of 
about  350  roubles  to  each  family  in  the  serf  class,  and  rather  more 
than  1,000  roubles  to  each  family  in  the  crown  and  appanage  class. 
Taking  the  actual  net  revenue  derived  from  the  land,  after  deducting 
expenses  incurred  in  tilling  and  cultivation,  and  annual  redemption 
payments,  M.  de  S6m6now  estimates  the  amount  derivable  by  each 
family  in  the  former  category  at  21  roubles,  and  61  roubles  in  the 
latter.  Following  the  same  system  of  valuation,  the  landed  property 
of  the  nobility  in  the  eight  governments  referred  to,  represents  a 
total  value  of  592,350,000  roubles;  that  owned  by  the  merchants 
75,660,000  roubles;  and  other  classes  i  million  roubles,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  669  million  roubles.  If  we  add  this  amount  to 
the  1,533  million  roubles  representing  the  value  of  the  peasant 
lands,  we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  value  of  2,202  million  roubles  for 
the  whole  of  Uie  region  referred  to  in  the  inquiry. 
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The  Yolome  recently  issued  gives  some  yery  interesting  and 
detailed  information  respecting  the  different  systems  of  land  tenure, 
practised  by  the  peasant  class.  Oat  of  17,631,500  dessiatines 
granted  to  rural  communes,  1,900,000  or  about  11  per  cent,  are 
cultivated  by  individual  or  family  proprietors,  and  about  nine- 
tenths  or  89  per  cent,  come  under  the  regime  of  communal  property. 
There  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  individual  and  family  pro- 
prietorships in  the  ex-crown  peasant  class  than  among  the  ez-ser&. 
Of  the  whole  extent  of  land  held  by  the  latter,  only  199,595  dessia- 
tines^ or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent.,  appear  in  this  category, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  is  represented  by  an  extent  of  1,724,952 
dessiatines,  or  about  15*6  per  cent.  The  government  of  Koursk 
shows  the  highest  proportion,  it  being  in  the  ratio  of  53  per  cent. 
In  some  districts  of  this  government  the  percentage  is  even  higher 
than  this,  mounting  as  high  as  97  per  cent,  in  Tim,  83  per  cent,  in 
Soudja,  and  varying  between  74  and  78  per  cent,  in  Stary-Oskol, 
Rylsk,  Stchigrow  and  Fatege.  In  Orel  it  is  about  32  per  cent^  and 
in  Toula  23  per  cent.  In  those  districts  which  are  distinguished  by 
such  a  large  proportion  of  land  owned  by  individuals  or  families, 
this  mode  of  tenure  by  crown  peasants  has  been  extensively 
practised  for  some  considerable  time ;  the  act  of  purchase,  so  h^  as 
they  are  concerned,  has  simply  confirmed  their  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land  in  which  for  many  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
proprietary  right,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  same  class  who  inhabit  the  goveinmentB  of 
Voronej  and  Tambow,  where  Russian  colonisation  is  only  of  very 
recent  date,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  individual  or  family 
property  is  represented  by  3  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  respectively. 
In  Kaluga,  one  hundreth  part  only  of  the  whole  extent  of  peasant 
land  may  be  included  in  this  category ;  and  this  proves  that  a  very 
powerful  factor,  viz.,  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  exerdses  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  distribution  of  land  held  by  the  individual 
peasant  or  by  peasant  families. 

Among  the  serfs  the  system  of  individual  tenure  was  oompax«- 
tively  unknown  before  the  year  1861,  and  since  the  purchase 
system  was  introduced,  less  than  200,000  dessiatines  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  collective  proprietors  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  or  families,  and  it  is  only  in  the  government  of  Toula 
that  the  extent  of  land  transfer  assumes  any  great  importance ;  in 
this  government  70,000  dessiatines,  belonging  to  274  oommuneB, 
and  comprising  8,500  families,  were  transferred.  Next  in  order  of 
importance  ranks  the  government  of  Koursk,  where  tilie  peasants  of 
184  communes  divided  among  them  32,000  dessiatines,  or  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  extent  originally  held  by  the  serfs  in  this  district. 
In  the  other  govemmeuiB  the  amount  is  insignificant,  and  in 
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Tftmbow  indiyidiial  tenure  id  eren  unknown  to  the  serfs  to  the 
{veeent  daj.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  landed  pro- 
perty  held  by  both  classes  of  peasants,  and  its  distribution  among 
the  eight  goveruments : — 

Land  Hdd  tmdsr  the  Indmdwd  or  Family  RSg^me, 


IntkeScrf  ClaM*. 

In  the  Crown 
Peaunt  CUm. 

ToUL 

l^nbow 

DenUUBM. 

70,021 
10,249 
«>»554 
20,287 
18,769 
32,016 
27,699 

Deuiiitines 

434O6 

91,411 

79,553 

4,495 

99,790 

843,282 

961,754 

101,559 

Detiiatines. 

43,108 

161,432 
89,802 

25,049 
120,077 
362,051 
993,770 
129,258 

TmilA 

Penza 

Vftt^gifr 

Torooej  « 

Or^ 

Konnk    

'99»595 

1,724,952 

1,924*547 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  Total  Extent  conceded. 


Ibmbow 
TooIa  ... 
Penn  ... 
Kalugm 
Voronej 

Orel 

Kourak 


UtkeSorf  CUm. 


7*3 

1-6 

2'2 

3'5 

2'0 

4*9 
2-8 


lu  the  Crovn 
Feasant  Clan. 


2-0 

28-3 

68 

10 

8-1 

82-3 

53*3 

11*6 


M.  de  S^m^now,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  directs  attention  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  popolation  which  of  late  years  has  taken 
place  in  Russia ;  a  glance  at  the  table  below  will  show  in  what 
degree  it  has  been  affected  by  the  material  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  four  zones  referred  to  in  the  inquiry : — 


Proportional  Increase  in  the  Population  during  Twenty  Tears,  comprised 
between  1858  and  1878. 

Zones. 

Intlie  Serf  Class. 

In  the  Crown 

and 

Appanage  Peasaats  Class. 

**  TAernoi^iDe  without  faUow  " 

Percnt 
19*6 
20*3 
18-2 
18*4 

Percnt 
25*0 
286 

-            halffiJlow"    

-TmWition" 

20*4 

i8*o 

faitnitwd  and  woodod „ 

Whole  region 

19*2 

25*1 
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There  are  two  facts  worthy  of  notice  in  connecti<ni  with  the 
foregoing  table,  and  which  bear  testimony  to  the  influence  exerdsed 
by  the  degree  of  the  favonrable  conditions  of  life  orer  the  increaae 
of  the  popnlation.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  first  two  zones,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile  and  of 
a  highly  prodnctive  natare,  and  the  two  last,  which  do  not  possess 
the  same  natural  advantages,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  the 
increase  dtuing  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  considerably  more 
marked  than  in  the  latter ;  and  again,  the  ex-crown  and  appanage 
peasants,  who  enjoy  a  very  mach  larger  extent  of  land  than  the 
serfs,  have  greatly  increased  in  nnmbers  (if  we  except  the  industrial 
and  wooded  zones,  where  the  increase  has  not  been  of  any  great 
importance),  and  it  is  evident  that  this  increase  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

If  we  take  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  the  whole  peasant 
population,  classed  according  to  the  extent  of  the  allotments  ob- 
tained under  the  Emancipation  Act,  it  illustrates  still  more  clearly 
the  influence  exercised  by  easy  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
possession  of  good  productive  land. 

Proportional  Increase  in  the  Population  during  Twenty  Yeart  eomprieed 
between  1858  and  1878. 


Zones. 

of 

"Tcbernozime 

*'  Tchernoxtoe 

AUotmeBt*. 

without 

"Trtniition/' 

and 

Whole  Begiim. 

Faltow." 

Half  Fallow/* 

Wooded. 

DcMiatinei. 

Percnt. 

Per  cut 

Perent. 

Per  art. 

Per  cut. 

Under  1  

17-3 

170 

13-2 

187 

16^ 

From  1  to  2 

17-6 

21*3 

14-6 

13-8 

173 

»     2  „  8 

200 

199 

194 

17-7 

19-0 

»     3  „  4 

22-7 

21-9 

17-6 

17*1 

212 

„     4      5 
,.     5,,  6 

26^ 

^7*5 

228 

22*0 

25-4 

800 

28-4 

280 

«7*4 

27^ 

AboTe  6  .. 

80-6 

33't 

241 

20*0 

80-8 

The  steadily  progressive  increase  is  clearly  established  in  Uie 
above  table,  and  as  regards  the  whole  region  and  the  '*  Tchemo- 
''  z^me  without  fallow  "  zone,  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  regolarity. 
In  the  three  other  zones  there  are  slight  deviations  in  the  steadily 
increasing  tendency  of  the  proportional  rate.  In  the  "  Tchemo- 
'*  zeme  half  fallow  *'  zone  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the  peasant 
to  lease  land  at  a  low  rental,  and  in  the  transition  zone  it  would 
appear  that  the  varying  nature  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  quite  as 
important  an  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  increase  as  the 
actual  extent  of  land  held ;  and  finally,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded 
zones,  the  inhabitants  are  not  altogether  dependent  uppn  tho.  culti- 
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▼ation  of  the  land  for  their  means  of  BubsiBtenoe,  but  devote  them* 
eeiyee  rath^  to  manafleMstaring  and  other  industrial  ocoapations. 

The  enquiry  undertaken  bj  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  is 
not  merely  confined  to  statistics  of  land;  it  deals  also  with  the 
question  of  house  property ;  and  the  information  furnished  with 
respect  to  this  class  of  property  is  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
description. 

The  number  of  rural  communes  in  the  eight  governments 
amounts  to  25,951,  comprising  26,456  villages,  and  are  distributed 
aa  follows : — 


Oovcnineiito. 


Tunbow 

TouU  

Penxa  

Kaluga    

Voronej  

Orel 

Kounk    

"R-ta^f^wi 

Total 


Number 
of  CommiuiM. 


3."9 
4»»7i 
1,96* 
1,642 
1,989 
3.537 
3»577 
4,844 


2^5.95 » 


Nnmber 
of  VillagM. 


8,163 
8,852 
1,781 
4,029 
2,876 
4,119 
8,746 
8,891 


26,456 


These  26,456  villages  contain  1,893,091  houses,  averaging  72 
houses  and  447  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to  each  village.  The  pro- 
portion, both  as  regards  houses  and  inhabitants,  is  highest  in  the 
governments  of  Voronej,  Penza,  and  Tambow,  and  lowest  in  Toula 
and  Kaluga,  as  a  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show : — 


OoverMMiitt. 


Tambow 
Toula  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voitmoj 

Orel 

Eoonk 
Riazan... 


I  Village. 


A^enin  Number 
of  Inhabitants. 


873 
^57 
621 
470 
4^3 
353 
i78 
a23 


ATcraee  Number 
of  Houses. 


186 
104 
104 
75 
67 
56 
48 
88 


Of  the  total  number  of  19893,091  peasants*  houses,  of  which  the 
villages  are  composed,  1,819,005,  or  rather  more  than  95  per  cent., 
are  constructed  of  wood;  64,367,  or  3*4  per  cent.,  of  brick  and 
stone ;  and  9,655,  or  '5  per  cent.,  of  mud.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  built  of  wood,  the  propor- 
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tion  constmcted  of  otber  materials  is  bat  insignificant,  bat  still, 
when  we  consider  that  before  the  year  1861  there  was  soarcelj  a 
single  brick  bnilding  to  be  foond  in  anj  of  the  Tillages,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  certain  progress  made. 

In  the  "Tchemozfeme  without  fallow,"  where  it  is  only  by 
paying  a  high  price  for  it  that  wood  for  building  purposes  can  be 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  brick  structures  is  at  the  rate  of  6'i  per 
cent.,  and  of  mud  '5  per  oent.  In  the  other  di6tric|»  the  propor- 
tion of  brick  houses  is  lower,  being  at  the  rate  of  1*8  per  cent,  in 
the  '*  transition  zone,"  1*4  per  cent,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded 
zone,  and  *9  per  oent.  in  the  ''  Tchemozeme  half  fallow,"  where^ 
in  addition,  there  is  a  percentage  of  i  'O  mud  hovels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportional  distribution  by 
gOYemments : — 


OovernmenU. 


Toula  ... 
Tambow 
Riaxan... 

Orel„ 

Voronej 
Kaluga 
Penza  ... 
Kourek 


To  every  Hundred  Honte*. 


Pereentage  of 
Brick. 


151 
8-9 
8*6 
2-9 
21 
21 
0*4 
0-2 


PercentHce  of 
Mud. 


o'l 
09 
0-3 
03 
1*1 
00 

O'l 

o'3 


The  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  this  table  is  the 
exceptionally  large  proportion  of  brick  houses  in  the  government 
of  Toula;  and  here  the  peasant  compares  favourably  with  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  proportion  of  houses  constructed  of  brick  in 
the  occapation  of  the  latter  class  being  about  16  per  cent.  This 
reform  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  provincial 
'*  zemstvos,"  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  materials  are 
to  be  found  in  very  large  quantities  in  their  district,  are  always 
ready  to  make  advances  to  the  peasants  who  desire  to  commence 
building  operations  with  brick.  The  action  of  the  "  zemstvos"  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  other  districts  would  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  the  "  zemstvos"  of  Toula,  as,  if  any  proof  were 
needed  to  show  the  very  great  advantage  stone  possesses  over  wood 
as  a  material  for  house  construction,  it  is  amply  furnished  in  the 
number  of  fires  which  so  frequently  break  out,  and  wben  attacking 
a  wooden  building,  rage  with  such  fury  that  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  subdue  them  mitil  the  property  is  entirely 
destroyed. 
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There  is  of  coarse  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  brick  and  stone 
Qsed  in  the  constmction  of  honses  outside  the  villages  and  on  the 
estates  of  the  landed  gentry,  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  inhabited 
by  peasants.  Oat  of  113,400  buildings,  102,877  are  composed  of 
wood,  9,45 1 ,  or  8*4  per  cent.,  of  stone,  and  962,  or  '8  per  cent,  of  mud. 
Here  also  may  be  noticed  a  certain  improvement,  which  has  taken 
place  daring  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  choice  of  building  material 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  landed  proprietor  play  a  more  con- 
apicaoas  rSle  than  in  the  peasant  class,  and  the  variations  which 
i^ypear  in  the  proportions  in  the  respective  provinces  are  determined 
by  these  conditions  of  life  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  wood 
or  stone: — 


OoTflnunento. 


Toula  ... 
Tambow 

Voronej 
Kalug* 

Ord 

Kourak 
Pen2ft  ... 


To  ererj  Handred  Hoosm. 


PereenUgeof 
Brick. 


161 
11*7 
8-4 
71 
6-9 
6-0 
4*9 
4-8 


PeroenUgeof 
Mud. 


0-3 
0-8 
0-8 
61 
01 
0-3 
0*6 
01 


It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  the  enquiry  into  the  methods 
emplojed  in  roofing,  that  no  very  great  improvements  have  recently 
taken  place ;  in  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  thatched  roofs  are 
invariably  to  be  found,  those  made  of  wood  representing  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  proportion  of  iron  is  as  low  as  '2  per 
cent.  In  certain  governments,  however,  there  is  a  greater  per- 
centage of  wooden  roofs,  in  Riazan  it  is  as  high  as  18  per  cent. ;  in 
Elalnga  1 1*5  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  in  Tambow  and  Penza.  The 
use  of  tiles  is  only  exceptionally  adopted,  as  out  of  1,893,000 
dwelling  houses,  only  175  are  roofed  in  this  manner.  Thatched 
roofs  are  also  more  generally  found  on  the  houses  belonging  to 
landed  proprietors  as  well  as  those  of  the  peasants,  but  this  kind  of 
loof  is  only  represented  by  a  proportion  of  65  per  cent.,  wood 
showing  a  percentage  of  17  per  cent.,  iron  14  per  cent.,  and  tiles 
rather  more  than  *5  per  cent.  Taking  the  different  provinces, 
oonsiden^le  variations  will  be  found  in  these  proportions;  for 
example,  the  proportion  of  wooden  roofs  in  Kalaga  appears  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  48  per  cent.,  in  Penza  43  per  cent.,  in  Biazan  28*5  per 
cent,  and  in  Tambow  25*5  per  cent.,  while  for  iron  roofing  the  pro- 
portions are  20  per  cent,  in  Tambow,  18  per  cent,  in  Toula,  15*5 
per  cent,  in  Voronej,  and  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  governments  of 
Ozel  and  Biazan.  C^r\r\n]i> 
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This  brief  notice  is  bj  no  means  to  be  considered  an  exhaostiye 
review  of  the  work  recently  issued  by  the  Central  Statistical  Com- 
mittee ;  containing  as  it  does  long  series  of  tables,  and  produced  in 
a  manner  which  admits  of  numerous  combinations,  it  constitutes  a 
source  of  most  valuable  information  for  the  study  of  a  Lost  of 
questions  both  economic  and  administrative,  thus  supplying  a  want 
which  has  until  now  been  very  much  felt.  We  are  compelled  to 
take  leave  of  this  interesting  volume  with  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  left  many  important  parts  of  it  untouched,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  extracted  what  we  consider  the  most  salient  points, 
taking  our  information  chiefly  from  the  excellent  preface  by  M.  de 
S6m6now.  We  think,  however,  that  this  notice  will  suffice  to  show 
how  important  is  the  task  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  interesting  facts  which  may  be  deduced  from 
it.  When  the  whole  of  the  work  is  completed  and  the  second 
volume  published,  the  Russian  empire  for  the  first  time  will  possess 
complete  and  detailed  statistical  information  of  landed  and  house 
property. 
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I. — JEKnaneial  and  Oommerddl  History  of  1880. 

Thi  following  introdnction  by  Mr.  Bobert  Giffen  is  taken  from 
the  Supplement  to  the  Statist  of  29th  of  January,  1881,  in  continua- 
tioD  of  tdmilar  notices  for  prerions  jears : — 

Swmming  up  of  the  Financial  History  0/I88O — Causes  of  the  Present 
Trade  Prosperity — The  Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Money  Market — 
The  Position  of  the  Stock  Markets — Conclusion, 

"  The  proverb  that '  A  nation  is  happy  whose  annals  are  dnll ' 
may  be  applied  with  some  truth  to  the  business  community  of  a 
nation.  When  business  affiurs  are  most  prosperous  there  is  usually 
but  little  to  record.  When  there  are  g^reat  and  exciting  events, 
making  a  dramatic  narrative  possible,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has 
been  something  wrong.  It  is  almost  sufficient,  then,  to  say  of  the 
psst  year  that  the  business  record  is  dull  in  order  to  characterise  it 
as  one  of  prosperity.  Certainly,  as  compared  with  several  previous 
years,  though  not  devoid  of  genuine  interest  for  men  of  business 
and  economists,  tbe  year  1880  has  not,  in  a  business  view,  been 
sensationaL  In  1873  there  occurred  the  Vienna  and  New  York 
panics,  with  many  commercial  and  financial  failures,  and  with 
moxiey  touching  9  per  cent,  in  London,  and  imminent  danger  of 
panic  there.  £1  1874,  the  agitation  of  1873  continued,  with  high 
rates  for  money  and  excited  markets ;  although  it  was  not  quite  so 
stirring  a  year  as  its  predecessor.  In  1875  occurred  the  great  Collie 
£ulures,  and  the  foreign  loan  collapses,  including  the  default  on 
tlie  Turkish  debt,  which  brought  so  much  misery  to  thousands  of 
iDfestors  and  to  the  stock  exchange  and  its  entourage.  In  1876  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  events  of  the  previous  year  continued,  the 
stock  exchange  being  especially  panic-struck.  In  1877  came  the 
commotion  of  the  Busso-Turkish  war,  which  had  a  great  effect  on 
basiness,  because  of  the  weakness  in  which  the  events  of  previous 
jears  had  left  it.  In  1878  there  occurred  the  gigantic  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  failure,  with  its  accompanying  commercial  break-do^fip:   A 
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lastly,  iu  1879,  thongh  it  wa43  less  stirring  in  one  way  than  its 
predecessors,  came  that  sndden  and  extraordinary  reviyal  of  trade 
which  we  described  a  year  ago,  and  which  derived  its  dramatic 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  reboand  from  the  extremity  of 
depression  which  had  been  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  year  just  past,  however,  presents  none  of  these  extraordinary 
incideDts.  There  has  been  mnch  activity  in  business  and  in  the 
money  market,  as  well  as  on  the  stock  exchange,  bnt  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  of  a  quiet  and  steady  kind,  and  there  has  been  little 
to  attract  outside  attention.  The  annals  are  consequently  dull,  but 
the  year  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been  known  in  trade  since 
1872. 

**  8y/nvming'tt^  of  the  History, 

"  The  history  may  be  summed  up  very  shortly.  The  year  opened 
with  trade  good  and  a  general  feeling  of  hope  and  confidence,  the 
result  of  the  great  revival  at  the  end  of  1879.  It  appeared,  however, 
very  soon  that  the  revival  had  been  accompanied  by  a  certain  excess 
of  speculation,  and  by  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
which  could  not  be  maintained.  As  the  year  progressed  the  specu- 
lation broke  down,  and  the  prices  of  iron  and  other  raw  materials 
dwindled;  this  downward  turn  being  apparentlv  assisted  by  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  genenii  election  in  March  and 
April,  which  had  the  effect  of  occupying  largely  the  time  and  thought 
not  alone  of  leading  business  men,  but  ol  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
This  state  of  things  continued  through  the  summer  and  into  the 
autumn,  but  after  September  a  new  speculative  tendency  was 
developed,  which  has  been  especiaUy  marked  on  the  stock  exchange. 
During  the  last  few  months  there  has  indeed  been  a  remarkable 
steadiness  in  the  prices  of  leading  wholesale  commodities,  principally 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  at  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  considerably  below  the  momentarily  inflated  figures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  through^  however,  notwithstanding 
these  minor  ups  and  downs,  the  tone  has  been  good,  and  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  much  g^reater  than  it  was  in  1879 ;  the  increase 
being  shown  down  to  the  last,  although  since  September  the 
comparison  has  been  with  months  of  1879,  in  which  revival  had 
commenced.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the 
year,  we  find  that  the  imports  show  an  increase  of  13^  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1879 ;  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  an 
increase  of  i6|  per  cent. ;  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping 
(foreign)  an  increase  of  13I  and  12^  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
coastwise  of  i^  and  2|  respectively ;  the  railway  traffics  an  increaae 
of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent. ;  and  the  bankers'  clearing  house  returns 
an  increase  of  over  1 5  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  the  fourihi  of  the 
month  being  over  10  per  cent.  The  improvement^  though  very 
general,  has  been  specially  marked  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades. 
The  production  of  iron,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  information 
in  the  present  supplement,  has  increased  from  about  5,900,00x3  tons 
in  1879  to  7,200,000  in  1880,  or  more  tlmn  20  per  cent.,  and  latterly 
a  more  tluua  proportionate  share  of  this  increase  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  hcMne  oonsomptiony  although  the  zevival  itself  l>^roi  with  vol 
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inereue  of  tJie  export  demand.  In  the  cotton  trade  the  improve- 
ment  has  been  also  yery  signal.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton 
goods  to  India,  compared  with  1879,  has  been  oyer  32  per  cent.,  and 
Uie  latest  reports  are,  that,  great  as  the  export  has  been,  the  distri- 
botion  to  consumers  in  Inma  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
markets  are  not  oyerstocked.  The  prosperity  of  these  two  great 
trades  has  led  to  and  stimulated  the  prosperity  of  others.  There 
have  been  other  circnmstances  to  add  to  the  improyement,  snch  as 
the  better  home  haryest  of  1880  compared  with  1879  (the  haryest 
improyement,  howeyer,  not  haying  been  so  great  as  was  at  first 
thought);  but  the  main  features  of  the  genenS  trade  improyement 
haye  been  those  aboye  stat^,  yiz.,  the  greatly  increased  production 
and  consumption  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.  Beyond  this  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  year's  business  seems  to  haye  been  a 
great  aidyance  in  the  prices  of  securities  late  in  the  year,  principally 
in  secunties  of  an  inferior  description,  coupled  with  a  large  issue  of 
new  securities.  The  progpi'ess  of  trade  prosperity  has  induced  specu- 
lators on  the  stock  exchange  to  anticipate  a  large  inyestment  of 
surplus  profits  in  securities,  and  the  result  has  been  a  most  noticeable 
inflation  of  the  stock  markets.  The  average  advance  in  securities 
horn  the  lowest  point  of  1879,  according  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
StoHsiy*  exceeds  17  per  cent.,  and  this  represents  an  augmentation 
of  aggregate  market  yalues  by  something  like  600  million  pounds 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  The  phenomenon,  whateyer  may  be 
thought  of  it,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  is  one  of  the 
most  palpable  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  trade. 

"  Nor  has  the  year  been  disturbed  by  any  remarkable  events  in 
the  money  market.  There  have,  in  fact,  only  been  two  changes  in 
the  bank  rate  of  discount  during  the  year,  yiz.,  a  reduction  from 
3  to  2^  per  cent,  in  June,  and  an  advance  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  in 
December.  No  facts  could  testify  more  eloquently  to  the  quiet  of 
Lombard  Street.  Business  has  been  good,  and  the  banks  have  made 
good  profits,  as  was  evident  from  the  reports  issued  last  July,  and 
the  reports  which  have  been  issued  during  the  present  month ;  but 
this  has  not  been  due  in  any  way  to  a  g^reat  increase  of  business  or 
to  the  iaci  of  rates  being  high  and  the  money  market  excited.  The 
reason  is  that  credit  has  been  good,  and  there  have  been  no  bad 
dd[>ts.  To  some  extent,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  money  market 
from  disturbance  and  ^m  higher  rates  for  money  than  what  have 
actually  prevailed,  has  been  the  result  of  peculiar  circnmstances, 
which  have  been  favourable  for  the  moment,  though  the  ultimate 
eflEect,  as  is,  perhaps,  foreshadowed  by  the  advance  in  money  since 
the  present  year  commenced,  may  be  different.  Money  h&9  been 
easy,  because  the  Bank  of  France,  in  its  discretion,  allowed  its  stock 
of  gold  in  the  antunm  to  run  down  to  a  point  at  which,  it  appears 
to  outsiders,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  France  retaining  the 
possession  of  a  gold  standard.  But  for  this  unexpected  supply 
towards  meeting  a  great  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
hardly  have  be^  possible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  maintain  such 
low  rates  as  2-^  and  3  per  cent,  throughout  the  year.  As  we  shall 
see  later  on,  the  whole  monetary  situation  has  now  become  the  more 
•  Set  StaiiU,  11th  December,  1880.  ^  I 
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intereeting  in  ooDseqnenoe.  Still,  tbe  low  rates  were  maintained 
thronghoat  the  year,  and  Lombard  Street  remained  withont  exciting 
events. 

*'  The  above  brief  narrative  inclades  the  leading  features  of  the 
business  year.  To  make  the  history  more  complete  it  woald  be 
necessary  to  go  into  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
introductory  essay,  and  which  will  be  found  recorded  at  length  in 
the  trade  reports,  statistical  tables,  and  diagrams  in  the  present 
supplement.  The  diagrams  may  be  especially  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating more  especially  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
movements  of  prices.  The  progress  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  other 
wholesale  commodities  from  an  inflated  price  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  from  that  to  a  steady  price  in  the  autumn,  is  shown 
with  especial  clearness.  Avoiding  these  details,  it  may  be  useful 
to  notice,  in  summing  up  the  history,  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  political  event,  except  the  general  election  already  noticed, 
which  has  had  the  smallest  effect  on  trade,  although  there  have  been 
events  of  a  kind  to  have  affected  trade  adverselv,  or  to  have  had  the 
appearance  of  affecting  it,  if  the  conditions  had  not  been  so  favour- 
able to  prosperity  in  trade.  These  events  have  comprised  the  Dul- 
cigno  affair  and  the  Greek  difficulty ;  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan, 
necessitating  General  Eoberts's  march  from  Gabnl  to  Gandahar; 
the  Basuto  war  and  the  revolt  of  the  Transvaal ;  and,  above  all,  the 
agrarian  crisis  in  Ireland,  which  has  made  the  condition  of  Ireland 
question  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  year.  Looking  at  these  matters, 
it  would  be  easy  to  paint  the  politics  of  1880  in  gloomy  colours, 
and  to  infer  that  trade  could  hardly  be  prosperous  with  the  political 
conditions  so  adverse.  But  the  great  movement  of  trade  appears 
to  have  gone  on  unaffected  by  these  events  and  conditions.  The 
reason  would  appear  to  be  that  the  magnitude  of  business  is  such 
as  to  minimise  the  iufluence  of  even  first-rate  political  events.  To 
a  country  like  England  the  Afghan  and  Gape  wars  are  after  all  *  little 
wars  * — wars  with  *  limited  liability,'  to  repeat  a  phrase  I  have  more 
than  once  applied.  The  disaffection  of  a  certain  part  of  Ireland, 
again,  perhaps  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  country,  is  only  the  disaffec- 
tion of  a  small  fragment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  a  fifteenth 
part  only ;  and  hence  the  circumstance  of  that  disaffection,  however 
important  in  the  political  sphere,  affects  the  present  business  position 
so  little  that  consols  in  November  advanced  above  par  the  first  time 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Eastern  troubles,  with  the  risk  of  war 
they  involve,  are  regarded  more  seriously  by  business  men;  but 
here,  after  all,  the  chance  of  a  great  war  arising  has  been  only  a  con* 
tingency,  while  it  is  always  remembered  that,  although  such  wars 
are  always  disastrous  on  their  outbreak  to  the  stock  exchange,  they 
must  be  of  gigantic  and  unprecedented  magnitude,  as  compared  with 
anything  in  Europe  since  1815,  to  affect  tiie  course  of  trade  at  all 
sensibly — at  any  rate  when  a  revival  of  trade  is  in  full  swing.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  caused  a  first-class 
panic  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  the  trade  of  this  country  ¥ras 
hardly  affected,  except  in  a  &vourable  manner. 

'*  The  course  of  trade  having  been  thus  uneventful,  we  may  pass 
on  from  a  mere  description  of  the  history  to  a  discussion  of  a  few 
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of  tiie  leading  economic  problems  presented  by  it.     We  begin  with 
the  question  of 

"  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Trade  Prosperity. 

"  In  this  question  we  maj  also  inclade  a  discussion  of  tbe  imme- 
diate prospect.  If  we  can  trace  aright  the  influences  which  bring 
about  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  some  clue  to  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  the  immediate  future. 

**  Referring  to  the  introductory  essay  in  the  Statist  annual  a 
year  ago,  I  may  point  out  that  the  revival  which  had  then  com- 
menced was  clearly  traced  to  the  great  contraction  of  production 
which  had  occurred  in  1878-79.  It  was  pointed  oat  that  production 
for  the  moment  had  become  a  great  deal  less  than  the  current  con- 
sumption ;  that  at  a  point  this  failure  of  supply  to  meet  demand  was 
genially  felt ;  that  this  felt  excess  of  demand  stimulated  an  in- 
crease of  production,  which  was  simultaneously  aggravated  by  the 
disposition  of  merchants  and  others  to  replenish  stocks ;  and  that 
by  a  law  of  action  and  reaction  an  increase  of  profitable  production 
in  one  or  two  trades  stimulated  an  increase  of  the  like  production 
in  other  trades,  so  that  production  and  consumption  went  on 
increasing,  if  not  exactly  pari  passu,  yet  approximately  so,  the  one 
acting  on  the  other.  From  this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that,  in 
spite  of  a  bad  harvest  in  1879  and  other  lions  in  the  path,  the  year 
1880  was  likely  to  be  prosperous.  We  may  quote  the  exact  words 
that  were  then  used : — 

*' '  All  the  facte  and  deductions  point  to  a  continuance  of  the 
improvement  which  has  begun.  The  facts — that  so  many  trades 
are  better,  that  a  stimulus  is  given  to  production  in  all  directions, 
that  the  harvest  failure  is  really  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  prejudicially 
the  general  movement,  as  it  has  not,  in  fact,  prevent^  a  start 
upwards,  and  that  specially  the  improvement  in  India  and  America 
continues  to  affect  us  most  favourably — all  point  to  the  one  conclusion 
that  the  revival  of  trade  is  strong  and  genuine,  and  must  be  upheld 
by  the  causes  which  have  set  it  in  motion ;  for  how  long  a  period 
it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand,  bat  probably  for  no  inconsiderable 
time.  The  orders  booked  in  almost  every  trade,  it  is  believed,  will 
carry  us  a  g^eat  way  through  the  present  year.  We  may  also 
bdieve,  according  to  past  experience,  that  such  a  movement  once 
started  will  go  on  augmenting,  will  extend  from  one  trade  to  another, 
and  will  be  strengthened  by  incessant  action  and  reaction.  No  ooe 
in  sncb  a  matter  should  be  over  confident,  knowing  what  a  part  is 
played  by  the  unforeseen  in  human  affairs ;  but  the  present  is  a  time 
for  hope,  and  a  cheerful  feeling  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  produc- 
ing the  good  trade  that  is  hoped  for.  The  revival  has  given  con- 
fidence, and  enriched  the  leading  capitalists  and  speculators — tbe 
people  who  direct  production.  Such  a  stimulus  once  given  will  last 
a  koig  time. 

'*  ^  It  is  objected  that  the  rise  of  prices  is  an  adverse  inflaence  to 
prosperity ;  that  th^  working  classes  have  their  purchasing  power 
diminished  by  the  rise  in  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  general 
consumption.  But  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  the 
essentiai  part  of  a  trade  revival,  and  in  its  earlier  stagea<does  not 
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preyent  a  continoanoe  of  improvement.  The  fuller  employment 
appears  to  compensate,  and  more  than  compensate,  the  consumer 
for  the  rise  in  prices  by  which  production  is  stimulated.  Afterwards, 
when  prices  rise  still  higher,  the  effect  is  difPerent,  consumption 
being  checked  and  production  rendered  unprofitable  by  a  fallin^^ 
tendency  in  prices ;  but  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  such  a  perio£ 
Prices  have  risen,  but  not  as  yet  to  a  very  high  leveL  Apprehensions 
are  also  expressed  respecting  the  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  political  complications  in  the  east  of  Europe.  But,  while  fuUy 
believing  that  money  is  likely  to  be  dearer,  especially  if  trade  goes 
on  improving,-  we  do  not  think  the  improvement  in  trade  will  itself 
be  arrested.' 

^  What  we  said  a  year  ago  by  way  of  anticipation  we  may  now 
repeat  by  way  of  retrospect.  The  revival  of  1880  is  the  result  of 
the  revival  of  1879 ;  one  augmentation  of  trade  having  led  to 
another,  and  all  the  alleged  obstacles  to  improvement  being  either 
no  obstacles  at  all,  or  quite  insignificant  in  their  operation,  com- 
pared with  the  foroes  at  work  towards  improvement.  The  year 
1880  is,  in  fact,  a  new  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  that  because 
trade  begins  to  improve  it  will  tend  to  go  on  improving.  The  only 
oircums^mce  moro  in  favour  of  the  past  year  than  1879  has  been 
the  better  home  harvest ;  but  the  diminished  inflaenoe  of  the  home 
harvest  for  good  or  for  evil  we  explained  a  year  ago,  and  too  much 
ought  not  to  be  made  of  the  alteration  of  this  one  condition.  It  is 
a  contribution  to  the  general  account  of  prosperity,  and  nothing 
more.  When  a  great  revival  like  that  of  1879  can  occur,  not  only 
without  a  good  harvest,  but  after  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  whi(» 
also  followed  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  we  may  consider  it 
demonslarated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  no 
longer  bound  up,  as  it  was,  with  the  home  harvest.  The  important 
condition  is  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  raw 
materials  should  be  cheap,  and  this  condition  may  be  the  result  of 
abundant  harvests  abroad,  even  when  there  are  deficient  harvests  at 
home. 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  course  of  business  in  the  year  now 
current,  we  may  also  repeat  once  more  the  language  we  used  a  year 
ago  in  anticipation  of  1880.  Just  because  business  has  improved 
and  has  gone  on  augmenting  all  through  the  year,  we  may  expect 
the  augmentation,  'barring  accidents,'  to  continue  and  increase. 
The  stone  once  set  in  motion  keeps  rolling,  gathering  new  force, 
until  some  accident  happens,  such  as  ia  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  happen  when  inflation  sets  in.  We  should  now  anticipate, 
moreover,  that  the  momentum  will  be  greater  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  profits  of  trade  have  been  greater  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  1879 ;  the  tone  of  business  oireulars,  especially  in  the  iron 
trades,  is  stronger  and  more  cheerful;  business  has  advanced  so 
much  that  already  there  are  many  signs  of  a  rise  in  wages  and 
prices,  of  which  condition  one  or  two  strikes  are  symptoms,  and  not 
more  than  symptoms.  The  one  doubtful  point,  especially  in  the 
iron  trade,  has  lately  been  whether  production  was  not  getting  to 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  consumption ;  but  the  better  opinion 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  trade  drenlars,  is  decidedly,  to  the  effect 
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that,  large  as  t\^e  production  now  is,  consumption  is  fast  oyei*taking 
it.  With  good  credit,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  invest  in 
fixed  works,  the  demand  for  iron  and  other  instrumental  articles 
appears,  in  fact,  likely  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  All  this 
means  a  great  increase  of  general  purchasing  power  throughout  the 
world,  by  which  almost  every  trade  will  benefit. 

*'  The  alleged  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  we  noticed  a  year 
ago,  though  they  may  still  be  alleged,  are  also  of  as  little  weight  as 
they  were  then.  The  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  until  it  has  gone 
much  farther  than  it  has  yet  done,  does  not  really  check  trade,  but 
rather  promotes  trade.  The  deamess  of  money  to  be  apprehended 
does  not  seem  likely  during  the  present  year,  at  least,  to  check  any 
sound  enterprise,  while,  mutatis  mutandis^  we  may  repeat  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  little  influence  of  political  events  on  the  past 
year's  trade.  Accidents  may  happen  to  disturb  any  forecast,  but 
no  little  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  immediate  future  of  trade. 
One  significant  sign  of  improvement,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  now 
present,  whose  absence  had  to  be  remarked  a  year  ago.  We  refer 
to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the  subject  of  com- 
ment in  the  Queen's  speech.  The  increase  is  not  great,  but  it  is  a 
sign  among  others  that  improved  trade  is  at  length  telling  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  This  sign  has  been  long  in  show- 
ing itself,  as  it  always  is,  but  its  presence  indicates  very  surely  the 
probability  of  an  increased  momentum  in  the  current  of  trade. 

"  The  second  economic  problem  of  the  moment  which  we  propose 
to  discuss  is 

"  The  PeciUiar  Condition  of  the  Money  Market. 

*'  The  money  market  invariably  becomes  interesting  after  a  trade 
revival  has  gone  a  certain  length.  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  good 
trade  leads  to  a  good  demand  for  money,  and  so  makes  money  dear ; 
but  the  influence  of  good  trade  on  the  money  market  appears  to  be 
much  more  complicated  and  indirect,  though  the  effect  in  the  end  is 
what  is  stated — viz.,  to  make  money  dear.  As  we  look  at  the 
matter,  the  influence  of  good  trade  is  felt,  not  so  much  in  an 
increased  demand  for  loans  in  the  short  loan  market,  which  makes 
money  dear,  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks — that 
is,  of  the  supply  of  money.  The  effect  is  the  same,  but  the  change 
in  relation  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  increased  demand  as  by 
the  diminished  supply.  The  exact  process  we  believe  to  be  this : 
In  dull  times,  when  credit  is  bad,  business  contracted,  and  prices 
low,  the  general  demand  for  currency  in  a  given  population  falls  off. 
The  currency  not  required  flows  into  the  coffers  of  the  banks  which 
keep  the  reserve,  and  if  the  money  in  use  is  an  automatic  metallic 
currency,  like  that  of  this  country,  identical  in  value  with  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  if  free  minting  by  the  public  is  allowed, 
the  surplus  in  the  banks  is  augmented  by  the  annual  production 
from  the  mines.  All  this  tends  to  constitute  a  surplus  which  makes 
money  in  the  short  loan  market  so  cheap  as  to  be  a  drug.  There 
may  be  a  very  small  reflux  of  currency  into  the  banks,  and  possibly 
ihere  may  be  even  a  slight  demand  for  currency  all  through,  owing 
to  the  rteady  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  which  underlies  the 
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ebbing  and  flowing  of  credit,  and  prices,  bnt  the  effect  of  an 
augmenting  snrplns  is  produced  if  the  annual  production  of  the 
mines  exceeds  the  currency  demands.  But  trade  improves,  and 
then  the  surplus  in  the  banks  begins  to  disperse,  simply  through 
the  increased  need  for  currency  in  proportion  to  the  same  popu- 
lation which  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices  incidental  to  good  trade 
produces.  All  the  while,  no  doubt,  the  trade  demand  for  money  is 
increasing.  An  increase  of  prices  means  an  increase  of  the  amount 
in  bills  and  advances  which  cover  the  same  things,  while  the 
improvement  of  credit  means  an  increase  of  stocks  held  with 
borrowed  money.  But  the  trade  demand,  nevertheless,  does  not 
directly  tell  on  the  banks,  as  their  deposits  increase,  taking  one 
bank  with  another,  pari  passu  with  the  loans,  and  each  bank, 
advancing  more,  thinks  it  has  more  to  lend.  What  tells  upon  the 
banker  in  the  end  is  the  actual  dispersal  of  the  surplus  cash  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  dull  time,  and  this  is  effected  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  revival  of  trade.  The  increased  trade  demand  might 
have  gone  on  a  long  time  without  his  feeling  it.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  in  which  he  does  feel  it  is  through  the  increase  of  his  liabilities 
affecting  the  proportion  of  his  reserve ;  he  begins  to  think  it  need- 
ful to  keep  a  larger  amount  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  Still,  it 
is  the  reserve  always  through  which  the  banker  is  affected  by  a 
revival  of  trade,  and  it  is  not  by  any  felt  change  in  the  increased 
demand  for  accommodation  that  he  is  moved.  The  ultimate  effect^ 
as  we  have  said,  is  invariable.  Every  revival  of  trade  leads  to 
changes  which  include  an  insnfficiency  of  the  reserves  in  the  banks 
to  meet  all  the  demands  on  them,  in  other  words,  to  deamess  of 
money;  which  continues  with  ups  and  downs,  until  trade  is  again 
contracted,  prices  and  wages  fall,  and  surplus  cash  once  more 
accumulates  in  the  banks. 

'*  The  results  are  somewhat  concealed  in  the  English  system  bv 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  onlv  one  reserve — that  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  other  banks  often  cannot  see  why  the  bank 
should  go  up  and  down  when  they  feel  no  change,  or  little  change, 
in  their  own  deposits  or  the  demand  for  loans.  Bat  the  economy 
effected  by  the  one  reserve  system  does  not  alter  the  principle  we 
are  stating.  The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  its  rates 
would  be  more  effective  than  it  is  if  it  compelled  all  the  institutions 
depending  on  it  to  maintain  an  adequate  balance.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  banks  to  employ  their  balances  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences, because  they  can  use  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bill-brokers,  which  creates  the  confused 
distinction  in  the  English  money  market  between  the  deamess  of 
money  due  to  a  bullion  scarcity,  and  the  deamess  due  to  a  trade 
demand.  In  reality,  it  is  always  a  scarcity  of  surplus  cash,  a  bullion 
scarcity,  which  causes  dear  money  in  the  short  loan  market. 

"  The  point  of  interest  in  a  trade  revival,  as  regards  the  money 
market,  is  always  therefore  the  point  at  which  currency  demands 
begin  to  increase,  and  when  it  becomes  interesting  to  discuss  the 
way  in  which  the  ordinary  demands  may  be  aggravated  or  neutral 
ised  by  any  extraordinary  demand  or  supply.  The  tendency  of 
trade  is  to  improve,  and  of  prices  and  wages  to  advance,  indefinitely, 
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«o  that  the  point  must  be  reached  when  these  cnrrenoy  demands 
wiU  exceed  the  annnal  prodnce  of  the  mines,  and  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  be  drawn  upon,  or  when  the  proportion  of  the  reserve,  through 
the  swelling  of  nominal  advances  and  liabilities,  will  fall  far  below 
what  banks  think  proper  to  keep.  There  is  no  possibility  of  pre- 
venting sach  a  consummation,  except  a  general  moderation  in  the 
honr  of  prosperity  of  which  no  business  community  has  yet  shown 
itself  capable.  But,  of  course,  the  issue  to  which  things  are  tending 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  extraordinary  causes,  which  should 
be  watched  with  care,  then,  as  soon  as  the  currency  demands  begin. 
The  present  position  is  that  these  demands  have  begun  at  a  singularly 
early  stage  of  the  trade  revival,  or  rather  that  they  are  only  begin- 
ning in  this  country  when  the  surplus  cash  has  been  taken  away, 
and  more  than  taken  away,  by  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
United  States,  which  appears,  when  analysed,  to  be  only  the  net 
result  of  the  ordinary  demands  for  currency  resulting  from  the 
improved  trade  there.  The  demand  for  the  United  States  is  an 
extraordinary  one,  as  far  as  our  money  market  is  concerned ;  but  in 
one  sense,  and,  looking  at  the  money  markets  of  the  gold  using 
countries  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  an  ordinary  demand  of  the  kind  we 
have  described.  Large  as  it  is — and  the  United  States  must  have 
absorbed  42  million  pounds  of  gold  in  two  years  (12  millions  of  their 
own  production,  and  30  millions  from  Europe) — it  is  still  a  mere 
currency  demand,  such  as  may  always  be  expected  after  a  trade 
revival.  What  we  should  say,  then,  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
money  market  is  that  the  point  at  which  the  reserves  of  banks  are 
threatened  is  already  being  reached,  and  the  interest  of  the  money 
market,  which  attends  that  state  of  things,  has  already  begun. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  movements  before  long  will 
be  incc^ssant  and  violent.  As  already  glanced  at,  the  money  market 
hiis  onlj  been  so  easy  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year  through 
93CL  accident.  The  bank  of  France  in  the  early  autumn  permitted 
its  stock  of  gold  bullion  to  fall  from  30  million  pounds — a  small 
enough  amount — ^to  22  million  pounds ;  and  this  use  of  its  reserve 
has  sufficed  to  prevent  a  squeeze  for  money  in  Western  Europe, 
which  the  American  demand  would  otherwise  have  produced.  But 
the  result  is  that  no  bank  in  Europe  has  now  a  great  reserve.  The 
gold  balHon — 

£ 

In  tho  Bank  of  England  is  24,000,000 

„  France  is 22,000,000 

Total 46,000,000 


While  the  stock  in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  can  be  little 
over  1 2  million  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  though  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  precise  amount,  owing  to  the  Bank  of  Germany  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  its  gold  and  silver.  The  amounts  are  very 
snudl  for  the  banking  systems  of  Western  Europe.  The  annual 
supply  of  gold  from  the  mines  is  also  small—  certainly  not  sufficient 
for  one  year's  consumption  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  not  to  speak  of  other  gold  using  countries,  when 
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trade  is  good.  The  total  does  not  exceed  i6  million  ponnds  to- 
1 8  million  pounds,  or  less  than  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
United  States  alone  in  either  of  the  two  past  years.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  will  be 
less  in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  even  if  the  United  States  only 
consumes  its  own  production,  or  6  million  pounds  to  8  million 
pounds  annually,  the  difference  of  8  million  pounds  to  lO  million 
pounds  will  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  annual  consumption  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  let  alone  the  replenishment  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  France.  England  alone,  according  to  past 
experience,  may  be  expected  to  consume  from  j  million  ponnds  to 
lO  million  pounds  annually,  if  trade  improves.  Combining  all 
these  circumstances  together,  what  we  should  now  expect  will  be  a 
tendency  to  great  firmness  in  the  money  market  each  spring  and 
autumn,  culminating  in  a  serious  stringency  as  soon  as  rising  wages 
and  prices  determine  a  large  efflux  of  coin  and  notes  for  the  country 
circulation.  A  large  efflux  must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  if  trade 
goes  on  as  it  is  now  doing.  Already  it  appears  that  the  reflux  of 
what  went  out  last  autumn  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  The  period  of  a  real  stringency  in  the  money  market  may 
thus  begin  in  the  present  year.  Last  autumn  undoubtedly  there 
was  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  only  hope  of  relief  appears  to  be 
in  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  gold  drained  to  the  United  States 
returning  if  rates  on  this  side  should  advance.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  United  States'  currency  demands  has  been  so  immense  as  to 
defy  all  reckoning  of  what  more  will  go,  or  whether  any  will  come 
back. 

**  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  bullion  movements  must  now 
be  watched  &s  closely  by  those  interested  in  money  as  were  similar 
movements  in  1871-74,  when  the  German  indemnity  was  being  paid 
and  the  German  gold  currency  introduced.  The  general  effect  on 
trade  may,  however,  be  as  beneficial  as  these  currency  demands  pro- 
bably were.  They  will  tend  to  arrest  the  indefinite  expansion  of 
trade  and  the  indefinite  inflation  of  the  markets  for  securities  at  a 
point  when  less  harm  has  been  done  than  if  the  expansion  and 
inflation  had  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  they  have  power  to  reach. 
The  crisis  of  1873  would  probably  have  been  worse  than  it  was  if  it 
had  been  delayed  a  year  or  two  later,  and  had  come  simultaneously 
with  the  foreign  loan  collapses  and  the  Collie  failures.  No  great 
harm  will  be  done,  then,  if  the  bullion  scarcity  now  threatened 
produces  a  similar  monetary  stringency  before  its  time.  But  the 
possibility  of  stringency  at  almost  any  moment  must  now  be  recog- 
nised. 

**  The  next  problem  of  the  moment  to  be  discussed  appears 
to  be 

"  The  Position  of  the  Stock  Marlcets. 

"  Every  great  revival  of  trade  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  prices 
on  the  stock  exchange,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  in  various  ways 
from  a  gradual  improvement  which  is  almost  always  going  on  in 
good  times  and  bad.  This  last  gradual  improvement  is  due  to  the 
competition  of  surplus  money  or  capital  for  investment  ^izk^dain 
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forms,  which  surplns  can  only  find  a  sufficient  oatlet  when  secmities 
in  the  same  forms  are  created  in  adequate  quantity — a  condition 
which  is  only  occasionally  present.  Usually  it  is  a  great  war  or  a 
rush  towards  investment  in  fixed  works  yielding  a  sterble  return  to 
the  investor,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  various  forms  of 
guarantee  or  preference  to  particular  parts  of  the  capital  required 
•can  be  given,  by  which  the  permanent  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  securities  is  momentarily  overcome  or  checked.  But  the 
rise  which  comes  along  with  a  trade  revival,  though  while  it 
lasts  it  goes  along  with  the  steady  and  gradual  improvement,  is 
primarily  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  due  to  the  hope  of  an  unusual 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  surplus  money  seeking  investment,  which 
will  accelerate  the  rise  in  securities  gfenerally  until  a  large  new 
creation  occurs,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  such  surplus  money 
on  the  stock  markets.  The  hope  being  formed,  and  some  purchases 
for  investment,  perhaps,  beginning,  speculators  of  difPerent  kinds 
make  large  purchases  with  borrowed  money,  to  await  the  purchases 
for  investment  which  they  believe  will  be  made  later  on.  And  one 
rise  of  this  kind  leads  to  another.  The  earlier  speculators  making 
money,  because  they  are  able  to  sell  to  speculators  who  come  into 
the  field  after  them,  look  about  for  a  new  operation,  and  *  go  into ' 
some  stock  or  group  of  stocks  which  has  been  neglected,  or  which 
has  advanced  least,  and  produce  a  great  rise  there,  till,  in  the  end, 
almost  all  stocks  stand  at  an  inflated  level,  in  consequence  of  the 
mass  of  them  which  has  been  purchased,  and  is  held,  with  borrowed 
money.  In  all  this  movement  the  presence  of  surplus  money  seeking 
investment  assists.  The  holders  may  not  choose  to  invest  them- 
.selves,  but  their  funds  are  deposited  in  banks,  and  are  ready  to  be 
used  by  speculators.  Up  to  a  certain  point  also  what  would  seem 
an  obvious  hindrance  to  the  rise  does  not  have  that  effect,  that  is 
the  sales  by  actual  holders  to  the  speculators  who  purchase  with 
borrowed  money.  Such  sales  it  might  be  thought  would  prevent  a 
rise,  just  because  they  must  equal  the  purchases.  But  the  sales 
apparently  are  withheld  until  the  stocks  are  *  bid  up '  to  a  point,  the 
holders  discounting  the  eagerness  of  speculators  to  operate,  and 
then  they  feil  to  produce  a  fall,  or  produce  a  less  fall  than  might  be 
-expected,  because  the  money  realised  is  in  turn  deposited  in  banks, 
so  that  the  speculator  can  borrow  it,  or  it  is  directly  lent  by  the 
capitalist  seller  to  the  speculator.  In  the  end,  when  the  masses  of 
speculative  operators  are  found  to  be  *  weak,'  the  market  becomes 
liable  to  panics  or  sharp  reactions,  of  which  there  has  been  an 
illustration  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  with  all  the  ups  and 
downs,  there  is  nevertheless  a  rise  on  balance  in  such  a  time  as 
-compared  with  a  time  when  trade  is  bad. 

*'  The  time  comes,  after  several  years  of  inflation,  when  losses 
occur  in  business,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  realise  securities,  from 
which  there  resulte  a  fall  of  an  analogous  kind  to  the  rise  which  is 
now  occurring;  but  at  present  we  are  far  removed,  apparently, 
from  such  a  time — we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
progpressive  inflation. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  advance  which  has  occurred  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  speculat^ 
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operations  described,  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  As  already  referred  to,  the  table  in  the  Statist  of  11th 
December  last  exhibits  an  average  rise  np  to  that  date  of  upwards 
of  17  per  cent,  on  a  vast  mass  of  securities,  the  selling  values  of 
these  securities  in  December  being  1,847  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  1,575  million  pounds  in  the  summer  of  1879;  so  that 
the  amount  of  the  increase  is  272  million  pounds.  Applying  this 
to  the  muss  of  securities  dealt  in  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
increase  of  selling  value  could,  probably,  not  be  put  at  less  than 
600  million  pounds.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  portion  of  this^ 
rise  due  to  the  permanent  tendency  of  secarities  to  improve,  which 
has  been  described,  we  have  still  an  enormous  change  brought 
about  mainly  by  speculative  operations.  Such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  business  cannot  but  have  many  direct  and  indirect 
oonseouences  of  an  interesting  kind. 

*'  One  of  the  effects  most  commonly  imagined  may,  however,  be 
disregarded.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rise  in  securities,  and  the 
demand  for  loans  accompanying  it,  explain  directly  in  some  way  the 
deamess  of  money;  but  what  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the 
money  market,  as  to  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  banks  increasing 
pari  passu  with  the  loans,  applies  especially  to  securities.  For  every 
security  sold  there  is  an  equivalent  quantity  of  'money'  some* 
wltsrcy  and  as  a  rise  in  money  can  only  be  due  to  a  demand  for  loans 
exceeding  the  supply,  there  is  clearly  nothing  in  these  loans  where- 
with to  purchase  securities  to  produce  such  a  rise.  They  cause  no 
relative  scarcity  of  money,  because  the  loans  themselves  create  an 
equivalent  supply.  No  doubt  the  demand  for  loans  on  the  stock 
exchange  is  one  item  in  the  general  demand  when  money  becomea 
dear,  but  it  will  usually  be  found,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  scarcity  of  money  itself  is  produced  by  external 
influences,  such  as  the  drain  of  gold  to  America.  Stock  exchange 
borrowers  suffer  with  others  by  the  abstraction  of  funds  from  the 
loan  market,  but  their  own  operations  do  nut  directly  contribute  to 
the  scarcity. 

'*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  although  the  borrowing  on  secu- 
rities does  not  directly  raise  the  value  of  money,  it  helps  indirectly 
to  that  result  by  the  actual  fact  of  a  rise,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  a  large  creation  of  new  securities.  The  rise  is  a  new  cause  of 
stir  in  business.  There  is  a  notion  about  that  securities  are  held 
exclusively  by  investors  living  on  the  income  from  them ;  but  thift 
is  not  an  accurate  notion.  A  vast  mass  is  held  by  people  actually 
in  business,  or  by  half-retired  capitalists  who  have  other  income, 
and  who  are  always  ready  for  an  operation.  A  rise  in  securities  is 
tempting  to  all  this  class,  by  furnishing  the  funds  for  new  opera- 
tions, ei^er  in  trade  or  in  the  undertaking  of  new  schemes  which 
eventually  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  securities.  There  is  one  class 
of  business  men,  indeed,  who  are  specially  liable  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  rise  in  securities — the  class  of  great  contractors.  The  operationa 
of  contractors — Mr.  Brassey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement — extend  over  long  periods,  and  in  the  case  of 
railways  or  similar  works  in  foreign  countries,  involve  the  accept- 
ance of  bonds  or  shares  in  payment,  which  the  capit^ist  contractor 
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rnnst  have  time  to  realise.  A  rise  like  that  which  has  recently 
taken  place,  therefore,  is  a  windfiEbll  to  this  class.  They  are  enabled 
to  realise  Inmps  of  securities  which  may  have  hung  on  their  hands 
for  a  long  time,  and  their  capital  again  becomes  mobile.  But  all 
this  stir  and  creation  of  new  secorities,  thongh  good  for  trade,  adds 
to  the  forces  of  dispersion  acting  on  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  so  tends  to  make  money  dear. 

"  The  effect  of  a  rise  in  securities  in  making  money  dear  is  some- 
times described  in  another  way.  It  enables  foreigners  to  sell  inter- 
national securities  on  our  markets  and  take  the  proceeds  home ;  but 
this  mode  of  explanation  would  hardly  apply  to  the  last  eighteen 
months,  in  which  the  advance  has  gone  on  step  by  step  on  every 
stock  exchange  in  the  world,  and  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  all  the  exchanges  have  been  in  favour  of  London.  The 
first  explanation  is  both  in  our  view  more  general  and  more  accu- 
rate. It  is  only  at  times  that  a  rise  in  securities  in  one  market 
brings  into  operation  the  special  dispersive  force  of  sales  by 
foreigners,  and  helps  to  turn  the  exchanges  against  that  market. 

"  The  most  important  effect  of  the  rise  in  securities  is,  however, 
that  which  it  produces  on  investors  and  those  various  classes — for 
they  are  not  all  one  class — directly  connected  with  bringing  about 
the  rise.  To  all  appeeurance  the  effect  is  purely  one  of  demoralisa- 
tion, with  very  little  compensation.  Every  holder  is  made  to  think 
be  is  richer  than  before,  though  there  may  be  no  difference,  or  little 
difference,  in  the  return  of  his  investment;  investors  are  sorely 
tempted  to  become  operators;  people  who  have  'operated'  in  a 
small  way  are  induced  to  believe,  by  the  almost  constant  rise,  that 
they  can  go  on  adding  indefinitely  to  their  capital ;  and  so  the  mania 
for  specnJation  is  excited,  with  the  usual  calamitous  results.  Above 
all,  the  rise,  by  diminishing  the  apparent  yield  on  investments,  tends 
to  make  investors  discontented  with  the  rate  of  interest  they  receive, 
and  so  paves  the  way  for  the  gambling  promoter.  Disgusted  by 
the  return  on  good  securities,  investors  go  more  and  more  into  those 
of  an  inferior  class,  causing  them,  with  the  aid  of  speculative  openi- 
tions,  to  rise  disproportionately,  till  in  the  end  many  quiet  people 
become  unable  to  realise  the  distinctions  between  good  and  inferior 
securities.  This  is  the  time  for  the  promoter.  There  are  many  new 
schemes  which  ought  to  succeed,  but  in  the  crowd  the  fraudulent, 
as  well  as  the  genuine,  get  through.  The  effect  of  the  rise  on  the 
speculative  class  is  equally  injurious.  Speculation  becomes  more 
gigantic  and  aimless,  and  the  gambling  spirit  developed  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  stock  exchange. 

*'  Almost  the  only  class  which  profits  by  the  new  condition  of 
the  stock  markets  is  the  capitalist  who  keeps  his  wits  about  him, 
and  who  lends  money  to  the  weak  speculators  with  a  margin  or 
other  security.  This  class  obtains  a  good  rate  for  its  money  when 
the  markets  are  inflated.  Stock  exchange  borrowers  have  not  the 
entire  short  loan  market  open  to  them.  The  only  capitalists  they 
can  go  to  are  capitalists  who  are  either  members  of  the  stock 
exchange  or  closely  connected  with  it,  and  who  either  lend  their 
own  money  or  have  credit  to  borrow  from  the  banks — the  amount 
lent  by  the  banks,  however,  being  seldom  at  any  time  v^ery  lai;gf  > 
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fiuid  not  varying  so  mnch  in  amount  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  as 
the  maximum  limit  of  what  can  be  lent  on  the  stock  exchange  is 
always  much  the  same.  Abroad — in  Paris  for  instance — the  con- 
nection of  the  banks  and  other  credit  institutions  with  the  bourse 
is  direct  and  extensive ;  but  in  London  what  the  banks  lend  is  only 
a  part  of  the  stock  exchange  ftind,  which  is  fed  from  many  other 
sources,  and  largely  consists  of  the  capital  of  members  and  their 
chents.  Hence  it  is  that  when  money  becomes  dear,  the  stock 
exchange  borrower  sulFers  most.  He  has  only  a  limited  access  to 
capital ;  banks  are  indisposed  to  increase  their  maximum,  even  if 
they  do  not  contract  their  stock  exchange  advances ;  and  so  the 
weak  speculator  has  to  pay  whatever  interest  is  asked  by  the  few 
with  whom  he  can  deal ;  but  the  capitalist  from  whom  he  borrows 
has  a  most  profitable  investment  for  his  money. 

"The  condition  of  the  stock  markets  is  in  these  ways  an 
important  factor  in  the  present  economic  situation.  It  is  connected 
with  and  indicates  the  revival  of  trade ;  it  helps  to  make  money 
dear  by  strengthening  and  adding  to  the  dispersive  forces  acting  on 
the  money  market ;  it  stimulates  trade ;  and  it  also  helps  powerfully 
to  produce  the  demoralisation  of  a  period  of  inflation  by  making 
investors  discontented,  and  accustoming  them  to  dealing  or  opera- 
ting, instead  of  investing,  and  by  stimulating  speculators  and 
promoters.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  inflation, 
barely  eighteen  months  having  passed  since  the  depression  was  at 
the  lowest ;  but  seldom  has  the  progress  towards  inflation  been  so 
rapid  as  it  has  lately  been.  We  must  be  prepared  for  great  move- 
ments and  great  excitement  on  the  stock  exchange  during  the  next 
few  years,  of  which  the  commotion  of  the  last  fortnight  is  only  a 
forerunner  and  a  sign. 

"  Conclusion, 

"  We  may  sum  up  very  briefly  the  conclusions  of  this  long 
review.  The  year  1880  has  been  very  prosperous  as  the  first  after 
a  long  period  of  depression,  during  which  the  employment  of  the 
industrial  machine  has  increased  without  a  sensible  alteration  of  the 
condition  of  cheapness  so  essential  to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist. 
To  all  appearance  the  conditions  of  prosperous  trade  remain,  and 
the  year  1881,  according  to  former  experience,  should  be  even  more 
prosperous  than  its  predecessor.  At  the  same  time,  all  business  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  deamess  of  money  consequent  on  the 
scarcity  of  bullion,  but  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  unfavourably.  Dear 
money,  as  a  check  to  extravagant  inflation,  ought  rather  to  be 
welcomed  than  otherwise.  The  great  advance  on  the  stock  markets 
is  also  a  sign  of  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
towards  a  period  of  inflation.  While  it  stimulates  trade  and  helps 
to  make  money  dear,  it  has  a  potent  demoralising  influence  which 
will  now  begin  to  be  widely  felt.  The  year  1881  is  likely  snough 
to  be  less  dull  than  the  year  which  has  now  been  reviewed." 
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from  whicb  the  foregoing  introdaction  is  taken,  are  indicated  below, 
rix. : — 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  ISSO— United  States   Trade  of  1880— 
French  Trade  Betums. 

Ohartfl. 
Clearing  Honse  Returns — Bank  of  England — New  York  Exchange 
Rate  on  London — Bank  of  France — Rate  of  Exchange  between 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin — Italian  Five  per  Cent.  Funds  and 
Exchange  Rate — Indian  Exchange  Rate^Price  of  Silver — 
Consols  and  Indian  Stock — Colonial  and  Government  Loans — 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  Funds — Foreign  Stocks — 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  Loans — South  Austrian  Railway — 
British  Railways — Canadian  and  American  Railways — Banks. 

Bxtraots  from  Trade  Oiroulars. 

(lUuftrated  with  Diagrams  showing  the  Course  of  Prices,) 

The  Iron  Trade — Coal — Copper — Tin — Tin-plates — Lead,  Ac. — 
Engineering  Trade  —  Shipbuilding  —  Freights — The  Cotton 
Trade — Wool — Silk  — Linen,  Jute,  Flax,  Ac.  —  Hides  and 
Leather — Wheat  Trade — Rice— Sugar — Tea — Coffee — Cocoa — 
Wines  and  Spirits — Chemicals — Tallow — Petroleum — Indigo — 
Wood— Bullion— Silver. 

Index  to  Table*. 
BixK  Returns — 

Bank  of  England — Bank  of  France — Bank  of  Qermany — Bamh 
of  Austria — Bank  of  the  NetJierlands—Assodated  New 
York  Banks — Savings  Banks. 

Cleasikq  Hocse  Returns — 

London  Bankers*  Clearing  Returns — Settlings  on  A^h  of  the 
Month. 

Stock  Exchange  Settling  Days — Foreign  Market  Rates  of  Discount 
— Exchanges  and  Bullion — Public  Revenues — Stock  Exchange 
Securities — Traffic  Returns — Pauperism — Prices  of  Wholesale 
Commodities — Allotments  of  Indian  Council  Bills  in  1879 — 
Statistics  of  Failures. 


n. — The  Fires  in  London  during  the  Year  1880,  and  the  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade. 

Thb  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Captain  Shaw's 
Beport  for  1880,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  continua- 
tion of  similar  notices  for  previous  years : — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  2,194.  .  Of  these  206  were  false  alarms,  117  proved 
to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,871  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which 
162  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,709  in  slight  damage. 

*'  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  regular  cwls  for  fire^or  sup- 
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posed  fires,  involving  the  taming  ont  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  and  coachmen;  the^  do  not  include  trifling  damages 
by  fires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
attendance  of  firemen ;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further  on. 

**The  fires  of  1880,  compared  with  those  of  1879,  show  an 
increase  of  153;  and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  224. 

"The  proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses — 162  to  1,709 — is 
decidedly  &vourable;  and,  although  wiere  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  fires,  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  compares  most  advantageously  with  the  losses  of  former 
years. 

'^  The  following  table  gives  it  both  in  actual  numbers  and  per- 
centages : — 


Yew. 

Namber  of  Fires. 

PercenUges. 

Senoui. 

Slight. 

TotaL 

Serioui.      1        Slight. 

Toul. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

'80 

326 

-35 
199 
276 
ao7 
120 
166 

154 
163 
166 

159 
170 

»59 
162 

1,012 
1,162 
1,433 
1,873 
1,670 
1,635 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,659 
1.709 

1.338 
i»397 
1,668 
1,57a 
1,946 
1,842 
»»494 
t,548 
».573 
i»529 
1,632 

i»533 
1.659 
1,718 
1,871 

25 
18 

H 

13 

14 

11 

8 

II 

10 

II 

II 

10 

10 

9 

9 

75 

82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 

100 
100 
100 

IOC 
IOC 
IOC 
IOC 
IOC 

100 

100 

IOC 

100 
100 
100 
100 

*'  The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1880  has  been  99 ;  and  the 
number  of  those  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  26. 

'*  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
160,  of  whom  127  were  saved,  and  33  lost  their  lives.  Of  the  33 
lost,  14  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals  or 
elsewhere,  and  19  were  sufibcated  or  burned  to  death. 

"The  number  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  4,292.  Of  these 
1,547  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  2,745  were  for  chimneys  on 
fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only 
of  firemen  with  handpumps. 

•*  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  52  land 
stations  has  been  25,754,  and  the  total  distance  run  has  been  58,377 
miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  21,072,739  gallons — in  round 
numbers  a  little  more  than  21  million  gallons,  or  about  94,075  tons. 
Of  this  quantity,  about  48,157  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  half  of 
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the  whole,  were  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

*'  Dnring  the  year  there  have  been  4  cases  of  short  sapplj  of 
water,  34  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  6  of  no  attendanoe, 
making  altogether  44  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
nnsatisiactory. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

51  land  fire  engine  stations. 

5  moveable  land  stations. 
117  fire  escape  stations. 

4  floating  „ 

3  large  land  steam  fire  engines. 
35  small  „ 

73  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
37  under  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
135  fire  escapes  and  long  scaling  ladders. 

3  floating  steam  fire  engines. 

1  steam  tug. 
3  barges. 

1 7  hose  carts. 
15  vans. 

2  to)llies. 

58  telegraph  lines. 
1 70  mUes  of  telegraph  lines. 

6  fire  alarm  circuits,  with  forty  call  points. 

485  firemen,  including  chief  officer,  superintendents^  and  all 
ranks. 

**  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throQghont  the  metropolis  is  at  present  97  by  day  and  212  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  309  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

*'  Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1880  is,  unfortunately, 
very  large,  but,  considering  the  energy  and  fearlessness  which  the 
men  display  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  the  number  of  mishaps 
is  not  surprising ;  and,  so  long  as  this  spirit  continues  to  animate 
them,  the  many  and  various  casualties  which  the  nature  of  their  work 
obliges  them  to  incur,  are  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  risks  to  which 
the  oflBcers  and  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  are  liable  are 
undoubtedly  greater  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of 
any  other  public  body. 

*'  There  have  been  during  the  year  333  cases  of  ordinary  illness 
and  78  injuries,  making  a  total  of  41 1  cases,  of  which  many  were 
very  serious  and  three  resulted  in  death. 

''  The  system  of  moveable  stations,  recently  established,  has  been 
of  considerable  advantage,  and  when  carried  into  operation  on  a 
larger  scale  will  constitute  a  decided  improvement  in  the  brigade,  as 
afifording  an  efficient  and  comparatively  inexpensive  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where,  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites,  it  is  impossible  to  build  permanent 
tire  engine  stations. 

'•  A  very  important  improvement  has  been  effected  this  year  by 
the  establishment  of  6  circuits  of  fire  alarms  wit^  an  aggregate  of 
40  call  points,  which  very  considerably  reduce  the  distance  to  be 
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ran  by  persons  giving  alarms  of  fire,  and  consequently  the  time 
of  our  getting  information.  Although  this  improved  mode  of 
-commnnication  has  not  been  established  more  thsm  a  few  months, 
we  have  already  received  by  means  of  it  no  less  than  44  good  calls. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  also  received  33  fklse  alarms, 
many  of  which  were  without  doubt  wilfully  raised.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  system  has  not  been 
obtained  without  harassing  the  men  and  casting  a  doubt  on  the 
value  of  all  messages  received  by  these  instruments.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  places  which  have  adopted  the  system  of 
street  fire  alarms ;  but  I  had  great  hope  that  in  such  a  city  as 
London  we  should  have  been  free  from  an  annoyance  which,  if 
persevered  in,  must  eventually  force  us  to  discontinue  what  ought 
to  be  a  very  great  improvement.  I  am  still  most  unwilling  to 
abandon  this  hope,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  though  not  with  any 
great  confidence,  tl^at  I  begin  to  observe  symptoms  of  a  better  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  these  useful  machines  for  the  future. 
There  has  been  only  one  instance  in  which  any  one  has  been 
actually  detected  in  tampering  with  a  fire  alarm.  In  that  case  the 
magistrate  sentenced  the  ofPender  to  fourteen  days'  hard  labour 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  this  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
■effect.  The  police  have  been  most  vigilant  and  active  in  protecting 
the  fire  alarms  ;  but  a  policeman  cannot  be  set  apart  to  watch  every 
post,  and  the  future  of  these  street  fire  alarms  must  eventually 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who 
can  render  invaluable  assistance  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  brigade 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  tricks  of  foolish  and  evil  disposed 
persons,  who  have  not  enough  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  with  its  possible  effect  of  necessitating  the  abohtion 
of  a  scheme,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  applied,  which  promises  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  and  more  extended  means  of  protecting  the 
metropolis  from  fire. 

"  This  being  my  twentieth  annual  report,  I  may  call  attention 
to  some  points  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  connection  with  the 
statistics  of  the  establishment,  and  I  believe  that  the  figures  which 
I  am  about  to  present  will  not  be  found  without  significance  for 
those  who  study  the  subject. 

"  Taking  the  fires  during  the  past  year  by  months,  the  greatest 
number  has  been  in  May  (namely  219),  and  the  smsdlest  in 
February  (104).  Taking  them  by  weeks,  the  greatest  number  has 
been  in  the  20th  week  (63),  and  the  smallest  in  the  24th  week  (i8). 
Taking  them  by  days,  the  greatest  number  has  been  on  Saturdays 
(289),  and  the  smallest  on  Tuesdays  (253).  Taking  them  by  hours, 
the  largest  number  has  been  between  9  and  10  p.m.  (182),  and  the 
smallest  between  7  and  8  a.m.  (31).  The  figures  for  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days  for  the  last  twenty  years,  although  on  the  whole  not 
varying  materially,  have  at  certain  periods  undergone  considerable 
fluctuations,  but  those  for  the  hours  are  quite  constant,  the  largest 
number  being  between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  smallest 
between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  6  in  the  morning 
fires  increase  slowly  and  irregularly  until  about  5  in  the  afternoon, 
and  between  5  and  10  very  rapidly,  attaining  their  maximum  at  the 
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latter  hour.  After  10  at  night  they  diminiBh  rapidly  and  regularly 
until  ahout  6  in  the  morning,  when,  as  already  said,  they  are  at 
their  minimum.*' 

From  the  tahles  appended  to  the  report  the  following  particulars 
are  obtained : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years: — 


ICsmber. 


OocupatioTi!!. 


Namber  of  Fires. 


1880.    1879.    1878.    1877. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 


PriTate  houses    

Lodging;! 

Yictoallers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers   

Oil  and  coloiurmen 

Qrooen    

Drapera   

Bnilden  

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Coffee  houses 

Farming  stock    

Gabinet  makers  

Under  repairs  and  building  

Booksellers,  binders  and  stationers  ... 

Chandlers    „ 

Refreshment  rooms  

Bakers 

Hotels  and  club  houses 

Tobacconists  

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers 

Offices 

Carpenters,  &c.  (not  cabinet  makers) 

Confectioners 

Printers  

Beershop  keepers 

Wine  and  spmt  merchants  

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

Unoccupied 

Com  dealers   

Stables 

Warehouses    

Coal  and  coke  merchants  

Engineers  and  machinists 

ProTision  merchants 

RaflwajB 

Furriers  and  skinners    

Contractors 

Hatters   

Laundries    

Remainder,  Tarying  from  9  to  i 


342 
247 
53 
49 
40 
39 
35 
34 
33 
31 
31 
27 
24 
23 
23 
22 
21 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


399 
17a 

58 
i9 

20 
30 

^5 

32 

II 

30 

*3 
18 

'3 

10 

15 
II 

^7 
»5 
17 
17 

12 
II 

10 

f2 
10 

23 

12 
12 

»5 

10 


1,364 
507 


1.871  ;  -, 


358 

203 

60 

21 


29 
14 
30 
25 
9 
27 
36 
15 
10 
15 
11 
14 
22 
15 
9 
7 
15 
17 
13 

11 
10 

19 

5 
9 

7 
10 


3*> 

56 
17 
25 
2^ 

25 
i3 
13 
21 
22 
30 
*3 
II 
10 

14 
20- 

«3 
»5 

13 
16 

6 

r 
16 

8 

5 
14 
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(h)  A  list  of  the  fires  classified  under  the  causes  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
occnrrenoe : — 

1.  Unknown    484 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  (thrown  down)  291 

8.  Sparks  from  fires,  &o 214 

4.  Gas  (in  yarious  ways)   165 

5.  DefectiTe,  or  improperly  set — flues,  oTens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stOTes,  Ac  158 

6.  Candles  13 1 

7.  Overheating  of— flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  Ac 90 

8.  Hot  ashes    55 

9.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 49 

10.  Foul  flues    36 

11.  Smoking  tobacco    35 

12.  Lucifer  matches 32 

18.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    31 

14.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &o 25 

16.  Spirits,  or  vapour  of  spirits,  in  contact  with  flame 14 

16.  Spontaneous  ignition 10 

17.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    10 

18.  Doubtful     8 

19.  Fireworks  ^ 4 

20.  Chemicals  explosion 3 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i 25 

Total  1,871 

(c)  The  following  table  giving  the  totals  of  the  fires  for  each 
day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that 
the  largest  nnmber  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the  smallest 
number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  1,639  : — 


Tears. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tnesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thnrtday. 

Friday. 

Satnrdny. 

Total. 

1871... 

z86 

202 

H7 

302 

271 

258 

276 

1,842 

72.... 

199 

206 

213 

207 

220 

220 

229 

1,494 

73... 

202 

209 

i37 

199 

230 

248 

228 

1,548 

74.... 

222 

228 

228 

195 

240 

231 

229 

1,573 

75.... 

200 

208 

231 

227 

236 

209 

223 

1,529 

76.... 

260 

218 

226 

235 

242 

221 

230 

1,632 

77.... 

192 

218 

212 

224 

243 

216 

228 

1,533 

78.... 

260 

191 

271 

234 

214 

236 

253 

1,659 

'79... 

235 

212 

23» 

257 

264 

251 

268 

1.718 

'80... 

288 

262 

253 

259 

254 

266 

289 

1,871 

Total... 

i»344 

2,149 

2,349 

2,339 

2»4H 

2,351 

2,453 

16,390 
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III.— German  LUeraiure  of  1879  and  1880. 

Ths  following  is  taken  from  the  FubUshers*  Circulwr  of  15th 
February,  1881  :— 

"Systematic  view  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  German 
bookselling  trade  in  1879  and  1880,  extracted  from  the  Bonenhlatt:  — 


1.    Collections  or  seto  of  works — ^litenry  history,  1 
bibliography j 

Dirinity 

Law,  politics,  statistics,  trade 

Then^Qtics,  reteriiiaiy 

Natural  histoiy,  chemistry,  pharmacy  

Philosophy    

4.  Education,  German  school-books,  physical  1 
education  j 

JuTenile  books  

The  daseios  and  oriental  languages,  anti-1 
quities,  mythology  J 

Modem  languages,  old  German 

History,  biography,  memoirs,  letters 

Geoeraphy  and  travel  

Katheniatics  and  astronomy   

Wir,  hippology 

Mercantile  science,  technology   

Machinery,  railways,  mining,  nautical  

Hunting  and  forestry  

Domestic  economy,  agriculture,  gardening    .... 

Belles  lettres,  norels,  poems,  drama,  Ac 

fine  arts — painting,  music,  Ac.;  shorthand.... 

Popular  literature,  almanacks 

Freemasonry 

Miscellaneous 

Maps 


n 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Total 


»4»y4« 


IV.—EngU»h  Literature  in  1880. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Publishers' 
Ctreular  of  Slst  December,  1880,  in  continnation  of  a  series  of 
siinilar  extracts  for  previons  years : — 

•*  Nnmerically  the  publications  of  1880  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
1879,  although  the  difference  is  not  g^at — less  than  150.  Of 
<x)nr8e  anticipation  would  naturally  point  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  issued  from  the  press  in  some  such  ratio  as  we 
find  the  population  of  this  country  advancing  year  by  year  to  a 
higher  figure ;  but  the  commercial  depression  of  these  last  times  no 
doubt  has  had  its  influence  in  checking  literary  production,  or  at  all 
events  the  printing  of  that  which  the  brain  has  produced.  It  is 
Bomethiufir,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  cheek  has  ^ 
not beenfound  more  serious.  ° 9' '-^ byX^OOglC 
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'*  We  do  not  know  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  years*  tables 
suggests  any  further  remark,  except  that  January  is  always  liable 
to  seem  rather  capricious  in  its  show  of  figures.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  few  days  more  or  less  by  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
account  is  necessarily  contracted,  in  order  to  get  the  statement 
ready  to  show  in  print  as  the  actual  year  closes. 

Analytical  Table  of  Books  PiiUuhed  in  1B80. 


Subjects. 


Theology,   sermons,! 
biblical,  &c J 

Educational,  dassi 
cal,  and  philo 
logical    . 


AsiO 
ilo-l 


JuTenile  works  and  1 
tales  J 

NoTok,    tales,    and  1 
other  fiction j 

Law,  jurisprudence, 
&c.     : 


} 


Political  and  social] 
economy,  trade  \ 
and  commerce  ....  J 

Arts,  science,  and  "I 
illustrated  works  j 

Voyages,  travels,  ] 
and  geographical  > 
research J 

Histoiy,  biography,  1 
kc J 

Poetry  and  the  I 
drama    J 

Year  books  and  "I 
serials  in  Tolumes  J 

Medicine,  surgery,  1 
Ac J 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  &c.  J 

Miscellaneous,  in- 1 
eluding  pamphlets,  >> 
not  sermons J 


Jan. 


•62 

tie 

•47 

no 

•41 
\^ 

•20 

tio 

•  7 
t  3 

•16 
t2 

•28 
t4 

•10 

t- 

•18 
t  6 

•26 
t  3 

•61 

t- 


•17 
t  6 

•  6 
t  9 

•26 

t- 


459 


Feb. 


350 


Mar. 


April, 


84 
10 

19 


412 


461 


May.  June.ijaly. 


96 
35 

64 
16 

15 
15 

85 
27 

11 

8 

3d 

1 

43 
13 

21 
9 

29 
11 

12 

1 

17 


599 


56 


453 


13 
2 

4 
8 

24 

8 


355 


Ang. 


Sept. 


7       9 

141    15 

71     8 


344  349 


Oct.   Nor. 


67 
15 

60 
20 

95 
22 

53 
14 

7 
1 


93 
30 

40 
24 

148 
26 

34 
9 

3 

7 

15 

1 


471  27 

14]  9 

25'  23 

2I  8 


36 


34 


28     29 
6;      4 


607  668 


f^_.       Book*  .TO  -r»c- 

for  Ibi  Y<ar 


71     708 
32     267 

46     507 
17     168 

113     564 
16     155 

34    380 

11     200 

6       87 
8      58 

12,  204 
—  ,     22 

41,  362 

14  j  117 

27    211 

12 1     74 

36    286 


77 

365 

132 

55 

i«7 

353 


^    148 
6      54 


11 


26 
9 


671 


80 
86 

166 

271 

82 

355 

5»7o« 
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The  analyfcical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes ;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions : — 


DbiikHW. 


Theolo^,  Bermons,  biblicftl,  &c 

Eduoationiil,  dmamcal,  and  philological.... 

Jarenile  works  and  tales 

NoTels,  tales,  and  other  fiction  

Law,  jnrispradenoe,  &o, 

Political  and  social  eoonomj,  trade  and  1 

oommeroe J 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  trarels,  geographical  research .. 

History,  biography,  &c 

Poetrr  and  the  dmma 

Year  books  and  serials  in  Tolumes    

Medicine,  surgery,  Ac.    

BeUes  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 

not  sermons j 


1879. 


6,834 


1880. 


New 

New 

New 

New 

Books. 

Editions. 

Books. 

Editions. 

775 

3" 

708 

267 

613 

2»5 

607 

168 

153 

6i 

664 

155 

607 

406 

380 

200 

102 

55 

87 

58 

99 

22 

204 

22 

268 

85 

362 

117 

228 

70 

211 

74 

819 

84 

286 

77 

160 

41 

132 

55 

286 

353 

136 

53 

148 

54 

136 

43 

80 

86 

422 

94 

271 

82 

4,294 

1,540 

4,298 

i,4ij 

V 

— ' 

^. 

6,708 


V. — Emigraiion  and  Immigration  in  the  Tear  1880. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Giffen's  report  to  the  secretary 
of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  relating  to  emigration  from  and  immigration 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1880 : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  hononrto  snbmit  herewith  the  tables  relating 
to  emigration  and  immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1880,  with  comparatiye  tables  for  a  series  of  years 
past 

"  As  I  had  to  notice  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  large  increase  of 
emigration  as  coippared  with  the  previons  years,  and  also  a  large 
increase  in  the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  though,  con- 
trary to  what  appeared  in  last  report,  the  amount  of  immigration 
has  itself  increased  and  not  diminished.  As  will  be  noticed  in 
detail  presently,  the  figures  both  as  to  emigration  and  the  excess  of 
emigrants  over  immigrants  are  larger  than  for  many  years  past,  and 
among  the  largest  on  record,  while  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two 
eircnmstances  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  returns. 

'*  The  exact  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration and  of  the  excess  of  emigranto,  are  as  follows  : —  ^  . 
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(a.)  Inorecue  of  Emigration, 


[Mar. 


Total 
inclading  Vorngners. 

EmiKTants 

of  British  and  Irisli 

Origin  ooiy. 

Number  of  emiflrrftntu  in  1880  .r 

332,294 

227,542 
164374 

"7d 

Increase  

il5,i3» 

63,268 

"The  increase  in  the  total  emigration  is  thus  115,131,  as  com- 
pared with  1879,  although  in  1879  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  increase  in  the  emigration 
of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  is  63,268,  also  succeeding 
an  increase  in  1879  over  1878.  The  figures  now  touched  are  very 
large.  The  figure  for  the  total  emigration  is  332,294,  and  since 
1870  the  highest  figure  reached  in  any  previous  year  was  310,612  in 
1873  ;  and  the  figure  for  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  only  is  227,542,  which  was  only  equalled  in  one  year  of  the 
dec^e  now  ended,  viz.,  1873,  when  the  corresponding  figure  was 
22^»34S-  Previously  to  1853  the  nationality  of  emigrants  was  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns,  but  since  that  date,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1873,  the  present  figure  as  to  emigration  of  persons  of 
British  and  Irish  origin  has  only  been  exceeded  on  two  occasions, 
viz.,  1853  and  1854,  when  the  corresponding  figures  were  278,129 
and  267,047.  In  other  words,  emigration  was  last  year  at  the 
maximum  it  has  reached  at  any  time  since  the  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Irish  famine. 

(6.)  Increase  of  Immigration, 


Total 
including  Foreignera. 

Immigrant 

of  Bntuh  and  Iriah 

Origin  onlj. 

Number  of  immigranta  in  1880  

'79  

68,316 
68,973 

47,007 
37,93« 

Increase  in  1880 

14,343 

9,071 

*'  Thus  the  number  of  immigrants  has  increased  in  the  past  year, 
but  the  increase  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  increase  of 
emigrants,  so  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  a  great  increase  of  the 
excess  of  emigrants.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  of  the  compara- 
tive tables  annexed,  that  the  figures  of  immigration  for  last  year 
were  much  below  those  which  have  been  at  times  observed  since  a 
faii'ly  complete  record  of  immig^tion  has  been  kept. 
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(c.)  Increase  of  Excess  of  Emiffivints, 


• 

and 
ImmigTAtioii. 

Emignitioa 
and  Immigration  of 

Persona 
of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrantt  in  1880 

33a»i94 
68,316, 

227,542 

„                „               79 

47,007 

£zoeM  of  emigrants 

263,978 

163,190 
69»7ii 
38,123 
44*665 

180»535 

CoResDondinir  excess  in  1879  

126,838 

^^        *     „             '78 

57,958 

„            '77 

81,805 

»76 

88,065 

"  Thns  the  excess  of  emigration — the  excess  of  people  leaving  the 
United  Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe  over  those  returning  from 
the  same  places — was  very  large  last  year,  reaching  no  less  a  sum 
Uian  263,978,  as  compared  with  163,190  in  1879,  and  with  69,712 
in  1878,  and  with  smaller  figures  still  in  1877  and  1876.  The  total 
is  in  fact  considerably  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1870,  from 
which  date  immigration  has  been  recorded  with  some  completeness. 
The  highest  figures  for  any  previous  years  were  for  1872  and  1873, 
when  iJbey  were  respectively  22C,032  and  224,196. 

"  The  excess  of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  was 
also  very  large  last  year,  being  180,535,  as  compared  with  126,338 
in  1879,  with  57,958  in  1878,  and  with  very  small  figures  in  1877 
and  1876.  It  is  unfortunately,  impossible  to  compare  these  figures 
with  those  of  any  earlier  period,  the  distinction  between  foreigners 
and  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  not  having  been  made 
in  the  emigration  statistics  before  1876.  It  may  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  as  to  total  emigration  and 
immigration,  that  the  above  excess  was  probably  as  large  as  in  any 
year  since  1853  and  1854.  The  past  year  has,  m  fact,  been  one  of 
the  years  of  large  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not 
merely  of  large  nominal  emigration,  but  of  real  loss  of  population, 
through  more  persons  leaving  the  country  for  places  out  of  Europe 
than  what  i^tum  hither. 

"  I  may  again  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  coincidence 
between  this  increase  of  emigration  and  the  revival  of  trade  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  just  as  I  have  called  attention  in 
former  reports  to  the  falling  ofE  of  emigration  in  years  of  depression. 
Whatever  t^e  explanation  may  be,  the  coincidence  seems  well  estab- 
lished. Thus  far  also,  the  coincidence  of  a  large  figure  of  immigra- 
tion with  a  high  amount  of  emigration  seems  well  established, 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  in  former  periods,  immi- 
gration will  go  on  increasing  for  a  time  after  emigration  has  begun 
to  tidl  off.  The  matter  was  discussed  very  fully  in  a  paragraph  in 
my  last  report,*  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add  now,  with  the 

*  This  paragraph  was  as  follows : — **  The  actual  decline  of  immig^tion  at  a 
toM  when  emigmtion  increases  appears  important.    It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
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ezc^eption  that  I  may  notice  that  so  far  the  facts  of  1880  have  been 
in  accordance  with  what  was  expected  and  with  former  experienoe. 
There  appears  to  be  a  re^lar  ebb  and  flow  in  emig^ration  according 
as  trade  is  good  or  bad,  bat  the  maximum  is  in  years  of  trade 
revival  succeeding  a  great  depression,  and  the  minimum  is  in  the 
years  of  depression  iteelf.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  far 
the  future  facts  of  emigration  will  conform  to  this  order.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  possibly  the  emigration  of  last 
year  was  swollen  by  a  very  special  cause,  as  will  be  noticed  after- 
wards, although  in  any  case  it  was  a  year  in  which  a  considerable 
increase  of  emigration  was  '  due.' 

"  As  I  had  also  to  notice  last  year,  the  increase  in  the  emigra- 
tion is  mostly  to  North  America,  principally  the  United  States,  and 
there  is,  in  fact,  for  the  past  year,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  emigra- 
tion to  Australasia.  The  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  continued  from  last  year's  report : — 

DestinaHofiB  of  Excess  of  EmigrarUs  over  Immigrants  among  Persons  of 
British  cmd  Irish  Origin  only  in  the  undermentioned  Fears, 


C<mniry  of  Emiirratioa 

Exoeu  of  Emigranti  hi 

and  ImaugretioD. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

United  States   

(-)  143* 

2,706 

2y,6i7 

603 

2,033 

25,501 

8,168 

20,654 

4448 

32,272 

584 

71,768 

14,455 

35,992 

4,133 

140,05a 

16,214 

18,274 

5,995 

British  North  America   

Australasia    

All  other  parts 

Total 

38,065 

31,305 

57,958 

126,338 

«8o,535 

•  Excess  of  immigrants. 


inference  from  this  circumstance  tbat  there  is  always  a  certun  amount  of 
'  tentative '  emigration,  and  that  of  those  who  go  away  a  larger  number  stay  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  depart  in  good  times  than  in  times  when  trade  it 
depressed.  Thus  the  diminution  of  immigration  in  a  year  like  1879  is  a  ngn  of 
the  operation  of  causes  which  are  likely  to  promote  emigration  for  some  time  after- 
wards. By-and-by,  as  emigration  increases,  immigration  will  increase  too,  till  at 
last,  when  the  tide  is  again  turning,  immigration  will  be  large  in  the  face  of 
declining  emigration,  and  there  will  be  a  small  excess  of  emigrants ;  but  for  the 
present,  judging  by  past  statistics,  we  seem  to  be  at  the  comparatively  early  stage 
of  a  new  tide  of  emigration.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  sufficient  to 
glance  at  No.  15a  of  the  annexed  tables.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  between  1870 
and  1873,  emigration  and  immigration  both  increased,  but  there  was  veiy  little 
increase  in  the  excess  of  immigrants ;  that  in  1874  there  was  a  htfge  decrease  of 
emig^tion  coupled  with  a  large  increase  of  immigration,  so  that  the  excess  of 
emigrants  showed  a  large  diminution,  the  exact  contrary  of  what  is  now  occurring ; 
and  that  from  1874  to  1877  there  was  a  steady  decline  of  both  emigration  and 
immigration,  but  more  in  the  former  than  the  bitter,  so  that  the  excess  of  emi- 
grants declined.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  present  movement  is  likely 
to  follow  the  same  course,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  both  emigratioa 
and  immigration,  accompanying  a  considerable  net  emigration,  and  then  by  a 
decrease  of  both,  aooompauied  by  a  very  small  net  emigration.     Of  Qoarte|I  do 
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**  This  shows  tbat  while  the  whole  addition  to  the  net  emigration 
last  year  was  about  54,000,  the  increase  to  the  United  States  alone 
was  68,000;  there  being,  in  fact,  a  diminution  of  nearly  18,000  in 
the  emigration  to  Aastralasia,  viz.,  from  35,992  to  18,274.  The  con- 
trast between  years  like  1876  and  1877,  when  two-  birds  of  the  whole 
excess  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  Australasia, 
and  a  year  like  1880,  when  more  than  three-foarths  of  much  larger 
figures  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  proportion  to  Australasia 
is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  appears  to  be  very  striking. 

"  As  in  former  reports,  1  also  include  a  summary  table,  showing 
the  numbers  of  cabin  to  steerage  passengers  included  in  the  tables 
of  emigration.  The  increase  in  1880,  it  will  be  observed,  is  almost 
entirely  in  steei'age  passengers : — 

If  umber  of  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passevigere  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Placet  out  of  Europe^  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1876  to  1880  inclusive. 


Yean. 

Oabin  Panengert. 

Steeraf^e  PanengerB. 

TouL 

1876 

41,900 

96^22 

^      138,21a 

•77 

37,147 

82,824 

119,971 

•7B  

43,168 
43,9*8 

104,405 

147,663 
^17,163 

'79  „ 

173,236 

'80   ..„ ^ 

50,734 

281,560 

33*,H9 

**  So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  continue  this  report  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  facts 
being  mere  or  less  continuous  and  capable  of  anticipation.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  analyse  the  composition  of  the  emigration, 
we  find  a  sudden  change.  The  emigration  of  persons  of  Irish 
origin,  which  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  point  between  1875  and 
1879,  was  suddenly  increased  last  year  to  93,641,  or  12,000  in  excess 
of  the  annual  average  between  1861  and  1870,  and  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  annual  average  for  the  period  from  1853  to  1860 ;  and  the 
proportion  of  Irish  emigration  to  the  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  fallen  to  about  25  per  cent.,  has  again 
risen  to  41  per  cent.,  not  quite  to  the  high  proportion  of  former 
years,  bat  approaching  it. 

"  The  fiicte  are  shown  in  the  following  summary  table,  con- 
tinued from  last  year's  report : — 

not  pot  forwmrd  any  rach  opinion  aathoritatively,  the  sole  object  being  to  call 
attention  to  what  leema  the  bearing  of  the  figures  when  compared  with  those  of 
farmer  ptfrioda." 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Persons  of  EnglUk,  Sookk, 
and  Irish  Birth  respectively,  in  the  Total  Emigratum  of  Persons  of 
British  Origin,  at  different  Periods, 


Knglish. 

Scotrli. 

lri«h.           1 

Period. 

Narober. 

Per- 
cenfMge 

of 
Total. 

Number. 

Per- 
cenUge 

of 
Toul. 

Nnmber. 

Per. 
mmge 

of 
ToUl. 

ToUL 

Three  Yw.  1853-55 

Firejears    *66-60 

'61-65 

'66-70 

„         71-76 

Year  1876  

211,013 

243,409 

236,838 

368,327 

545,015 

73,396 

63,711 

72,328 

104,275 

111,845 

30 
39 
33 
43 
56 
67 
67 
64 
64 
49 

62,514 
59,016 
62,461 
85,621 
95,055 
10.097 
8,653 
11,087 
18,703 
22,056 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
11 
10 

421.672 

315,059 

418,497 

400.085 

329.4^7 

25,976 

22,831 

29,492 

41,296 

93,641 

61 

';i 

58 

47 
34 
24 
24 

26 

25 
41 

695,199 
617,484 
717.796 
854,038 
969,537 
109,469 

„       77  

95,195 

'78  

112.902 

„       *79  

164,274 

'80  

227,542 

*'  This  woald  not  be  the  place  to  disenss  the  causes  of  the  special 
increase  of  Irish  emigp^tion,  nor  how  far  it  maj  be  dae  to  the 
general  canses  above  referred  to.  It  would  seem  that  to  some 
extent  the  explanation  most  be  the  exceptional  suffering  of  large 
nambers  of  the  Irish  population  from  the  series  of  bad  harvests  and 
low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  their  exceptional  readiness 
to  profit  by  the  improved  demand  for  labour  which  sprang  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1879  and  the  early  part  of  1880  in  the  United  States. 
But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  great  increase  in  the  Irish  emi- 
gration seems  important  enough  to  have  special  attention  drawn  to 
it.  The  increased  emigration  of  *  foreigners '  seems  also  to  have 
been  in  proportion  far  greater  than  that  of  English  or  Scotch. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  the  returns  it  has  also  been  observed 
that  the  great  increase  of  emigration  was  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  This  has  been  specially  the  case  with  the  Irish  emigration, 
as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Number  of  Irish  Persons  that  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  Places  out 
of  Europe  in  each  Month  of  the  Years  1880,  1879,  and  1878. 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

Months. 

From 
Knglisb 

and 
Scotch 
Poru. 

From 
Iriih 
Ports. 

ToUI. 

From 
English 

nnd 
Scotch 

Ports. 

From 
Irish 
Ports. 

Total. 

From 
English 

nnd 
Scotch 

Ports. 

From 
Irish 
Ports. 

TtoUL 

Januarj    .... 
February  .... 

March   

ikpril 

1,082 
1,402 

2,953 
6,643 

4»i9i 
2,357 
^.505 
2,383 
1,885 

i,i4» 

i,c8o 

934 

1,891 

4,557 

12,329 

13,643 

7,114 

4,580 

4,047 

4,264 

3,754 

1,633 

678 

2,016 

3,293 

7,5*0 

18,972 

20,238 

» 1,305 

<5,937 

^,5'J2 

6,6^7 
5.639 
2,774 
1,758 

743 

907 

1,209 

1,919 

2,237 
1,906 

1,973 
2,537 
2,075 
2,474 
1,981 
1,164 

235 

358 

942 

2,666 

3,363 

1,930 

1,539 

2,118 

2,104 

2,336 

1,692 

888 

978 
1,265 
2,151 

4,585 
5,600 
3,836 
3,5»2 
4,655 
4,179 
4,810 

3,673 
2,052 

397 
901 
802 
1,406 
2,156 
1,301 
1,811 

1,799 
1,670 
2,428 

1,154 
657 

214 

350 

830 

1,993 

2,611 

1,333 

955 

1,569 

1,422 

1,009 

496 

228 

611 
1,251 
i|632 
3,399 

May  

4*767 

June 

2.634 
2,766 

July  

August  

September.... 

October 

NoTember .... 
December  .... 

3368 
3.092 
3.437 
1,650 
885 

Total ... 

34,217 

59,424 

93.641 

21,125 

20,171 

4',29'i 

16482 

13,010  29,492 
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"  Tims,  of  the  93,000  persons  of  Irish  origin  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  no  fewer  than  63,000  departed  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  although  in  a  year  like  1878,  for  instance,  the 
departnree  in  the  first  six  months  are  no  greater  than  in  the  second 
six  months.  The  table  confirms  the  impression  that  the  large 
increase  of  emigration  last  year  was  to  some  extent  due  to  a 
*  spurts, '  beinpr  connected  with  the  suddenness  of  the  American 
trade  revival .  and  that  though  the  figures  remain  large,  we  shall 
not  have  so  sudden  an  increase  in  the  present  year,  if  indeed  there 
is  not  some  falling  off. 

*'  The  usual  tables  are  added,  showing  in  detail  the  sex,  age, 
condition,  and  occupation  of  the  emigrants ;  the  numbers  departing 
from  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  particulars  of 
detention  money  received  by  emigration  officers,  and  the  amount  of 
remittances  by  settlers  in  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America  to  their  friends  at  home ;  besides  comparative  tables. 
With  regard  to  these  remittances,  however,  I  have  again  to  express 
my  regret  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  on  which  the  statistics 
are  based.  The  means  at  the  command  of  the  managers  of  banks 
for  distinguishing  the  character  of  the  drafts  from  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  which  they  pay.  are  not  appa- 
rently sufficient  to  enable  them  to  say  what  remittances  are  from 
settlers  to  friends  at  home,  and  what  remittances  are  made  for 
nther  purposes.  The  data  are  necessarily  so  incomplete  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  worth  while  to  publish  the  figures, 
or  whether  it  is  worth  while  any  longer  to  continue  them.*' 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  <md  Statistical  Works, 

On  the  Valup.  of  Politi^uU  Economy  to  Mankind,  being  the  Oxford 
OMen  Prize  Essay  for  1880.  By  A.  N.  Cunmiing,  Snell  Exhi- 
bitioner of  Balliol.     (Glasgow :  James  Madehose.) 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  Oxford  Cobden  prize  essays  for  1880,  should  have 
thought  fit  to  assign  the  first  place  to  a  paper  whose  author  bases 
his  treatment  of  political  economy  on  the  views  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Buskin.  We  nave  nothing  to  say  against  the  essay  considered 
as  an  academic  exercise,  except  that  it  is  stamped  with  a  defect 
which  is  too  common  with  Oxford  work  on  moral  or  physical-moral 
subjects,  namely,  a  certain  superficiality,  the  fruit  of  a  course  of 
reading  which  is  wide  but  wanting  in  thoroughness.  Mr.  Gumming 
has  certainly  read  widely,  and  has  acquired  something  more  than 
the  mere  elements  of  a  literary  style,  but  the  general  impression  his 
pi^r  leaves  on  us  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  clever  young  man, 
accustomed  to  write  essays,  who  having  already  some  knowledge  of 
(Hxmomic  literature,  has  specially  "  got  up  "  the  subject  set  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  Gobden  prize  competition  of  1880. 

Mr.  Gumming*s  conception  of  political  economy  is  deeply 
infiuenced,  as  we  have  said,  by  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Buskin.  It 
^ould  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Gumming  is  an^ucated 
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Bnskiniaii,  by  which  we  mean  a  thinker  who  accepting  Mr.  Rnskin's 
point  of  view  that  "  all  tme  economy  is  law  of  the  house,"  has  fonnd 
it  necessary  to  modify  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  in  consequence 
of  his  knowing  more  both  of  economic  ^ts  and  economic  literature 
than  his  master.  He  commences  his  discussion  of  the  value  of 
political  economy  by  tracing  historically  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment as  a  science.  Speaking  of  Adam  Smith,  he  discriminates 
between  the  two  elemeiits  *' which  have  been  worked  out  in  all 
their  discrepancy  by  the  modern  systems,  and  which  have  given 
birth  to  our  two  antagonistic  schools — the  scientific  and  the 
historical."  Mr.  Gumming  says  truly  that  they  are  not  incom- 
patible.  He  remarks  that  the  fault  of  the  historical  school  is  that 
they  do  not  combine  with  their  examination  of  the  evolution  of 
political  economy  "an  initial  study  of  the  first  principles  of  men 
and  wealth."  He  also  defends  political  economy  from  the  charges 
brought  against  it  by  M.  Comte,  that  its  growth  has  not  been 
oontinuous,  and  that  it  has  borne  no  fruit.  He  considers  that 
Professor  Jevons*s  work  represents  what  is  extravagant  in  the 
"  scientific  "  school.  He  objects  to  it  first,  because  the  application 
of  the  calculus  to  economics  cannot^  he  thinks,  be  carried  out 
consistently,  and  next  because  the  "incalculable  element"  intro- 
duced by  the  human  will  baffles  quantitative  expression.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Gumming  quotes  Bagehot's  remarks  on  the  caution  with 
which  statistics  must  be  regarded.  Unfortunately  he  misquotes, 
asserting  that  Bagehot  said  that  statistics  fluctuate  and  are 
"  made,"  whereas  what  was  really  said  was  that  stock  exchange 
prices  are  sometimes  *'  made."  Mr.  Gumming  is  evidently  not  aware 
of  the  entirely  technical  sense  in  which  Bagehot  was  using  the 
term  "made,"  ahd  has  probably  missed  the  point  of  the  whole 
passage  referred  to,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
theorists  to  imagine  that  the  price  of  Gonsols,  Russian  1873,  or 
London  and  North- Western  Stock,  is  a  price  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  some  out-of-the-way  security,  which  is  only  inquired  for 
perhaps  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Gumming  also  refuses  to  admit  Professor  Bonamy  Price's 
objections  to  the  scientific  form,  objections  which  are  nothing  more 
than  hruta  fulmina,  since  even  their  author,  as  Mr.  Gumming  points 
out,  allows  that  political  economy  is  "  a  body  of  methodical  know- 
ledge." What  Mr.  Gumming' s  own  view  is  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage: — "There  can  be  no  rigidity  in  economics; 
no  finality  in  society.  Each  system  is  true  for  its  time,  but  yields 
before  changing  conditions ;  and  the  latest  tendency  of  the  modem 
world  is  to  this  effect — that  the  old,  isolated  consideration  of  wealth 
as  a  science  in  itself  must  be  abandoned.  The  whole  progress  of 
modern  practical  economics  teaches  this.  Political  economy  can 
only  hold  its  place  when  afiiliated  to  all  the  cognate  social  sciences. 
.     .     .     .     It  began  in  wealth ;  it  must  end  in  government." 

Here,  then,  we  have  put,  in  a  few  words,  the  claim  of  a  not 
uninfinential  school  that  political  economy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
science  of  government.  This  notion,  when  looked  at  from  one 
point  of  view,  agrees  with  the  theories  of  the  economists  of  the 
continent;  when  looked  at  from  another,  it  seems  identical  with 
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the  ooDoeption  of  Mr.  Bnskin.  "We  need,"  sajs  Mr.  Gumming, 
*'  a  great  deal  more  paternal  government,  that  bugbear  of  the  old 
eoonomiste ;  not  paternal  government  in  thd  narrower  sense,  mean- 
ing thereby  legislative  restrictions  and  interference.  What  is  meant 
therebj  is  that  economic  facts  must  fall  under  the  grasp  of  an 
all-round  idea  of  government.  The  logic  of  the  science  has  brought 
us  to  this.*'  Now,  if  these  were  merely  the  notions  of  a  clever 
joung  university  man  with  a  taste  for  startling  the  world  by  novel 
utt^unces,  they  would  not  call  for  special  remark ;  but  they  are 
the  faithful  representation  of  ilie  ideas  of  a  school  which  is  strong 
here  so  £Eur  as  intensity  of  purpose  goes,  and  on  the  continent  is  also 
well  represented  intellectually.  It  is  a  school  which  confuses 
science  with  art,  and  does  not  realise  in  the  least  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  against  which  it  sets  itself  when  demanding,  as 
Mr.  Gumming  does,  that  government  should  dictate  to  labour  its 
duties  *'  by  controUiug  and  curing  the  insanities  of  competition." 
The  theory  is  here  put  forward  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  and  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Ruskin  is  traceable  in  this  and  other  portions  of 
Mr.  Gumming^s  discourse.  The  same  influence  reveals  itself  in  a 
still  less  pleasing  aspect  in  the  reckless  statement  that  "  at  Orissa 
our  'abstract '  science  cost  750,cxx5  of  people  their  lives,"  since  the 
government  permitted  the  export  of  rice  to  go  on,  and  refused  to 
supply  the  people  gratis.  Inaccuracy  is  of  course  natural  to  theo- 
rists, who  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  disadvantage  to  clearness  of 
thought  in  an  attempt  to  attack  the  whole  problem  of  sociology  at 
Quce.  Bat  we  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Gummine — first,  that  even 
granting  the  correctness  of  his  views  regarding  tne  question  of  the 
ezportotion  of  rice  (and  that  was  a  purely  administrative  question), 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  deaths  in 
Orissa  (we  must  remind  Mr.  Gumming  that  Orissa  is  not  a  town, 
but  a  province)  arose  from  this  cause.  As  regards  the  Indian 
revenue  question,  Mr.  Gumming  would  have  done  well  to  avoid 
such  contentious  matter  as  the  opium  duty. 


VII. — Notes  on  same  of  the  Additions  to  the  Library, 

PoliUcal  Economy  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  Inaugui*al  Address 
by  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Gommercial  and 
Political  £kx>nomy  and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of 
£dinbui*gh. 

Professor  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
the  Ghair  of  Political  Economy  at  Edinburgh  University,  has 
recently  published  his  inaugural  address.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  was  '*  Political  Economy  as  a  Branch  of  Edncation,"  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  survey  of  the  present  position  of 
economics,  and  with  a  general  statement  of  Professor  Nicholson's  con- 
oeption  of  the  science.  He  appears  to  hold  the  view  now  accepted 
by  the  best  authorities,  that  neither  the  extreme  "deductive" 
school,  nor  the  partizans  of  the  historical  method,  nor,  again,  the 
nondescript  section  of  thinkers  who  demand  a  "practical"-"^^**^^''***^ 
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economy,  are  sound  exponents  of  the  principles  of  economic  science. 
The  economist  '*  fixes  his  attention  on  wealth,  and  only  considers 
other  social  factors  so  far  as  these  appreciably  alfect  wealth ;  as  in 
every  other  science,  minor  canses  are  n^lected ; "  bnt  *'  no  eoonomisfc 
imagines  that  wealth  can  be  treated  qnite  independently  of  other 
social  phenomena/*  For  the  historical  method  as  a  most  important 
aid  in  the  study  of  economics  he  has,  however,  much  to  say, 
especially  for  "  negative  historical  criticism."  "  History  furnishes 
ns  with  endless  examples  of  Utopian  schemes  advanced  by  men 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  but  guided  by  insufficient  know- 
ledge." Again,  "  even  the  fullest  examination  of  existing  condi- 
tions is  often  not  sufficient  for  the  discovery  or  explanation  of  the 
laws  we  are  in  search  of.  We  can  only  see  the  full  value  and 
import  of  existing  institutions  by  tracing  them  to  their  beginnings 
far  back  in  history."  With  regard  to  the  deductive  method,  he 
very  truly  remarks  that  it  is,  when  properly  developed,  "  essentially 
mathematical."  This  view  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  this 
country.  A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  its  progress  in  the 
estimation  of  thinkers  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Jevons's  work,  first 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  As  Professor  Nicholson  explains, 
this  view  of  economics  does  not  imply  that  a  student  of  the  science 
must  be  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics,  or  even  be  skilled  in 
dealing  with  mathematical  formules,  but  that  he  must  be  familiar 
^vith  the  more  general  conceptions  on  which  the  science  of  quantity 
is  based,  and  have  a  mind  trained  to  make  to  some  extent  "  the 
same  kind  of  mental  effort  as  in  mathematics." 

Indian  Finance.  By  Thomas  B.  Moxon.  Bead  before  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  on  12th  January,  1881.  ( John  Heywood, 
Manchester;  and  11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  B.C.) 

Mr.  Moxon's  paper  on  India/n  Finance  contains  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  various  items  in  the  Indian  Budget.  Among  other 
matters,  he  has  compiled  a  table  apportioning,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  loss  by  exchange  among  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  the  utility  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  urges  that  "as  a  working  force  it 
should  be  abolished,  and  only  remain  as  a  consultative  counciL" 
Hef  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  engineering  staff  at  present 
employed  by  the  Indian  Government  is  unnecessarily  large,  and 
asserts,  with  truth,  that  as  regards  irrigation  works,  the  native 
engineers  are  better  able  to  carry  them  on  with  success,  under 
proper  administrative  supervision,  than  Europeans.  The  existence 
of  this  costly  department  also  checks  private  enterprise. 

History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England.  By  Augustus 
Mongredien,  author  of  Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce^  8fe. 
(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Mongredien's  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Free 
Trade  Movement  in  England  is  carefully  done.  Considering  the 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  by  a  few  unwise  men  to  induce  the 
nation  to  abandon  the  principles  prescribed  by  sound  eoonolhics, 
and  follow  the  lead  of  the  various  nations  who  have  lately  declared 
their  continued  adherence  to  protectionism,  it  is  well  that  the  rising 
generation  of   Englishmen    should    be  reminded  ^  the  istrong 
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practical  reasons,  apart  from  economic  theory,  which  exist  for 
maintaining  free  trade.  The  history  of  the  agitation  carried  on 
by  the  Anti-Cor^  Law  Leagne  is  worthy  of  study  on  other  grounds, 
since  it  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  earuestness,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  to  change  the  current  of  the  national  policy, 
without  the  employment  of  violent  means,  or  of  measures  inflicting 
injustice  on  anyone. 

The  Post  Office  and  Aids  to  Thrift.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General.  (G.  E.  Eyre  and 
W.  Spottiswoode.) 

In  this  little  work  Mr.  Fawcett  explains  in  simple  language  the 
various  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  saving  small  sums.  He  explains  (1)  how  money  can  be 
saved ;  (2)  how  small  amounts  of  government  stocks  can  be  bought ; 
(3)  how  money  can  be  sent;  (4)  how  lives  can  be  insured ;  and  (5) 
how  annuities  can  be  bought.  The  work  can  be  obtained  g^tis  at 
any  poet  office. 

The  Law  Belating  to  Baihoay  Bales,  A  Guide  to  Farmers  and 
Traders.  By  W.  A.  Hunter,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence, University  College,  London.  Reprinted  from  the  Mark 
Lane  Express.  (The  Agricultural  Press  Company,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  W.C.) 

Professor  Hunter's  pamphlet  on  the  law  of  railway  rates  will 
be  found  very  valuable  by  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  not 
uninteresting  to  the  general  public.  It  is  evident  from  the  speeches 
made  at  the  meetings  of  the  railway  companies  by  chairmen  and 
directors,  that  an  attack  on  the  railway  commission  is  imminent,  and 
on  the  other  hamd  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  among  business 
people  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  community,  and  that  their  powers  might  be  increased  with 
advantage.  "The  severe  pressure  of  foreign  competition,"  says  ■ 
Professor  Hunter,  "  has  induced  farmers  and  traders  to  scrutinise 
railway  charges,  which  were  paid  without  examination  in  more 
prosperous  times."  As  far  as  traders  are  concerned  we  may  hope 
that  the  period  of  depression  is  over  for  some  years,  though  that  is 
no  reason  why  excessive  charges,  if  made  by  the  railways,  should  be 
submitted  to.  Farmers,  however,  are,  we  fear,  hardly  likely  to  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  now  in  the  near  future,  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  they  will  desist  from  agitating  against  carriage 
rates  which  prejudice  their  interests.  Professor  Hunter  explains  in 
clear  and  precise  language  the  general  nature  of  the  liabilities  of 
railway  companies  as  regards  carriage  incurred  bj-them  in  virtue  of 
the  various  Acts  of  parliament  regulating  their  operations  as  carriers 
of  goods.  The  general  principles  on  which  these  Acts  are  based  are 
thos  set  forth  by  him.  "  The  railway  companies  have  a  monopoly 
always  over  some  considerable  portion  of  their  lines,  sometimes  over 
the  whole.  Except  where  a  railway  has  to  compete  with  sea  traffic, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  aid  of  free  competition  in  keeping  their 
charges  within  bounds  is  practically  absent.  The  legislature  has 
recognised  this  obvious  truth  as  the  basis  of  all  railway  legislation. 
Accordingly,  in  two  essential  points,  freedom  of  contract  is  set 
aside.     First,  each  railway  company  is  tied  down  by  its  special  4$4c 
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to  certain  maximum  or  limiting  charges.  A  scale  is  given :  thej 
may  take  less,  but  they  cannot  demand  more.  Secondly,  they  must 
not  caiTy  for  one  man  cheaper  than  for  another ;  they  mnst  not 
prejudice  any  person  or  description  of  traffic."  These  are  the 
two  points  which  Professor  Hanter  discusses,  excessive  rates,  and 
undue  or  unreasonable  preference.  Having  thus  stated  the  general 
principles  involved,  he  explains  how  a  person  who  has  reason  td 
believe  that  he  is  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  a  railway  company 
should  proceed.  The  company  is  bound  to  keep  a  book  stating 
their  charges  at  all  their  stations  or  wharves,  and  any  person  may 
demand  to  see  and  take  extracts  or  copies  from  these  books.  The 
companies  in  some  cases  **  keep  their  books  according  to  the  railway 
clearing  house  classification,  and  not  according  to  the  classification 
in  their  own  Acts."  Professor  Hunter  thinks  that  they  could  be 
compelled  by  the  railway  commissioners  to  keep  the  books  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  trader  having  ascertained 
what  the  company  actually  does  charge,  the  rates  demanded  mnst 
be  compared  with  the  rates  authorised  by  the  company's  special 
Act,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  legal  or  not. 
Professor  Hunter  shows,  by  reference  to  various  legal  decisions, 
that  overcharges  may  be  recovered  from  the  company.  As  regards 
undue  preference  shown  by  a  railway  company  to  one  person  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  there  have  been  of  late  many  decisions  which 
indicate  the  state  of  the  law,  the  leading  case  being  Evershed  v.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  Under  certain  circumstances, 
competition  has  been  held  to  justify  a  company  in  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  a  trader  who  guarantees  the  transmission  of  some  fixed 
minimum  of  goods.  The  railway  commissioners  considered  in  a 
special  case  tried,  that  *'  the  necessity  of  collecting  goods  from  a 
distance,  made  it  not  unreasonable  that  favourable  terms  should  be 
offered  to  those  who  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  go  to  consider- 
able expense  and  preparation  to  earn  the  preference,  and  as  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  compa/nies'  tariff  was  offered  for  any 
smaller  amount  of  traffic  for  which  a  guarantee  was  given^"  they 
decided  that  the  action  of  the  company  was  permissible.  This 
view  of  the  matter  bears  on  the  question  of  the  low  rates  granted 
by  certain  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  grain  and  other 
articles  brought  from  abroad.  The  rates  charged  are  a  portion  of 
the  through  rates  from  New  York,  let  us  say,  to  London.  If  the 
companies  did  not  grant  them  the  goods  would  be  sent  to  their 
destination  entirely  by  sea.  Professor  Hunter  remarks  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  competition  between  railway  companies 
and  sea-borne  traffic  is  advantageous  either  to  themselves  or  the 
public.  Mr.  P.  R.  Conder,  whom  Professor  Hunter  quotes,  has 
constantly  maintained  that  such  competition  is  mischievous  when- 
ever there  is  no  need  for  a  very  speedy  transmission  of  the  goods, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Fleming  assert  that  the  mineral  traffic  of  the 
chief  "  heavy  "  lines  is  of  no  value,  or  worse  than  no  value  to  them. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the  shareholders  to  determine. 
Professor  Hunter  concludes  by  explaining  the  law  of  the  liability  of 
railway  companies  "  as  insurers  of  the  goods  or  animals  conveyed 
by  them."  C"n,n,n]o 
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Donatioui. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


Austria  and  Hansary — 


Statistical 


FinanceadesGraiidesYilles.   1878.    47  pp.   Budapest  ]- ^®^^^^ 

OeBtormchisch-Ungariacbe  Sparcassen-Zeitmig.    Cur- 1  mv    V(1:*ap 
rent  numbers    J 

B«l«iiun — ^BuUetin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistiqne  D^mo-I 
gn^hique  et    M^cale.      Ann^  zi,   Nos.  51 — 5S  ;  >  Dr.  E.  Janssens 
Annfe  lii,  Nos.  1—10    ~ J 

Denmark.    KatioiialGkonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1881,  I't*— 1  The  Danish  Political 
2*««  Hefte « J       Economy  Society 


Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  TEffypte.    3*  Trimestre,  1880 
Narii^tion  par  le  Canal  de  Sues.  Octobre  h  D^mbre, 
1880  : 


The  Director-Geneml 
Statistics 


A.  De  FoTille 


Miniature  dee  Unances.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 

L^slation  compart.    D6oembre,  1880  ;  Janyier  et 

F^Trier,  1881    

Tableau  Synoptique  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas  (BoUande  1 

et  Belgiique)  et  de  la  France  pour  la  p^riode  de  1840  >  Mons.  Jules  Bobj^s 


M  TheDir 
'I      of  St 


il877 
Statistique    Annuelle    de  la   France.     Ann^    1877, 

cxxxiT  and  428  pp 

Economiste  Fran<^s,  L*.     Current  numbers. 
B^Tue  Bibliographique  Uniyerselle — 

Partie  Litt^raire,  D^mbre,  1880,  k  Mars,  1881   .... 
„      Technique,  D^mbre,  1880,  k  Mars,  1881  .... 

B^Tue  G^ographique  Internationale,  Nos.  47  and 

48,  1879  ;  No.  51,  1880 

Soei^    de    Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal 

JanTier  li  Mars,  1881 


•} 


de'ii;^ 


Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce 


>  The  Editor 


The  Society 


Germany — 

Honatshefte    zur   Statistik    des    Deutschen    Beichs,") 

Norember,  1H80— Januar,  1881    I 

Statisttsches  Jahrbuch  fQr  das  Deutsche  Beich.    2**'  [ 

Jahrgang,  1881.    yiii  and  192  pp.     Maps  J 

V^rssiA.^PreMssische  StatitHh-- 

Bewegung   der    BevOlkerung    mit    Einschluss    der*^ 

Wanderungen  wihrend  1879 

Eigebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des  Emteertragce  in 

1879 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureau's. 

Juli  bis  December,  1880 

BKBLnr.  TeT&ffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's ' 
der  Stadt;  Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  SterbefiQle 
md  Witterung,  kc.    Current  numbers 

FiijnnoRT-A/M.  Jahree-Bericht  des  Frankfurter 
Tereins  fur  Geographic  und  Statistik.    1878-80 


Imperial  Statistical 
Office 


The  Boyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


Statistical    Bureau 
of  Berlin 

The  Geographical 
and  Statistical 
Society  of  Frank- 
fort       /-^  T 
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Donations. 


By  wbom  Presented. 


Bonificamento' 


Director  -  General  of 
Statistict 


Italy— 
Annali  di  Agricoltura.    No.  80, 1880. 

Agrario  dell'Agro  BomaDo 

Annali   dell*   Industria  e  del  Oommercio.     No.  25, 

1880.     Lefnslazione  sulla  Pesca.     No.  26,    1880. 

Notizie  e  Document!  sulle  Scuole  Superiori  Com- 

merciali  di  Yen^ia,  Farigi  ed  Anveraa.    No.  27, 

1880.  CommiBsione  centrale  dei  yalori  per  le  dogane. 

Nos.  28  e  29.  Esposizione  Intemazionale  di  Pesca  di 

Berlino,  1880.    No.  30,  1881.    Leggi  e  Regolamento 

Bui  diritti  spettanti  agli  autori  delle  opere  deU'  ingegno 
Annali    di    statiBtica.      Serie    2,\  toI.    xyii,    1880; 

vol.  xviii,  1881 

Atti  Parlamentari.    Camera  dei  Deputati.     Provredi- 

menti  per  T Abolizione  del  Corso  Forzoso.    4to.    1880 
Banques   d'fimiBsion.  Statistique   Internationale  des. 

France.     Autriche  -  Hongrie,    Belgique,  PajB-Bas, 

Su^de,  Norv^ge,  Espagne.    Imp.  8vo.     Borne,  1881. 
BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prindpali 

Prodotti  Agrari.   Current  numbers  

BoUettino   Mensile  delle  Sitiiazioni  dei  Conti   degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.    Anno  xi,  Nob.  10  e  11 

BoUettino  Bimestrale  deUe  Situazioni  dei  Conti.  Anno 

xi,  Nob.  4  e  6    

BoUettino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.    Anno  t,  No.  5 
BoUettino  di  Notizie   ComroerciaU.      Anno  ii,  Nos. 

20—24  ;  Anno  iii,  Nos.  1—6 

BoUettino  Consolare.  Anno  xtI,  Nob.  11  e  12 ;  anno  xvii. 

No.  1 

Commissione  Consultiva  per  sU  Istituti  di  Previdenza  {  xr  ^    -n  i? 

e  Bul  T^Toro.    23  pp..  imp  8yo.    Boma.     1877 ]  ^"^  ^^^  ^^ 

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione,  Statistica  di.     1880....^ 
Istruzioni  Scientifiche  pei  Yiaggiatori.     556  pp.,  dia- 
grams, 8vo.     1881 * 

Ministero  dei  Lavori  PubbUci.     Belazione  Statistica 

suUe    Costruzioni    e    suU'  Esercizio    deUe    Strade 

Ferrate  Italiane  per  1879.    505  pp.,  a  map,  4to 

Opere  Pie  esistenti  in  Italia  nel  1878.    Di  ima  Statistica 

Sommaria  deUe.    45  pp.,  Syo.     Roma  e  Torino 

Serrizio  Postale  in  Italia.    Quindicesima  Relazione  sul. 

1879 

Telegrafi  del  Regno  d' Italia  neU'  anno  1879.    Relazione 

Statistica  sui.     Diagrams,  IxTiu  and  198  pp 

Yestlario  e  del  Corredo  MiUtare.    Del  Senrizio  deL 

1878.    xii  and  213  pp 

A  diagram  representing : — Movimento  dei  Depofliti  a 

Risparmio  presso  le  casse  di  Risparmio  e  presso  altri 

Istituti  di  Credito  in  ItaUa  confrontati  con  alcuni 

altri  Fattori  deU'  Economia  Nazionale ^ 

Societa  Italiana  d*Igiene.     Giomale  della.      Current!  ««     Q«Ai«if 

numbers   j  ^ 

Japan — 

Statistical  Society  in  Tokei.    First  issue  of  the  Journal  1  -n         -^        p 
(in  Japanese).    8vo j      ""*^  Aurr,  lisq. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  TransactionB  of  the.    Decern- 1  rm.    a    •  <. 
ber,  1880 |  TheSocietj 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Ill 


DuiuiUoiit. 


By  whom  Presented. 


M«zioo.    A  diagram  representing: — Cuadro  Estadistico^ 

de  loe  Precios  Corrientes  de  Azucaret  Mascabados  de  I  Messrs.  Maclure  and 

Mejioo,  oon  las  Existencias  en  el  Beino  Unido,  de  todas  |  Maodonald 

Procedendas,  a  fines  de  cada  mes .-.{....J 

Vetherlmnds.    Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterftel  The    Statistical    So- 
den  leeftiid  en  de  oorzaken  Tan  den  Dood  in  >      cietj  of  the  Neth- 

July  to  September,  1880 J  erlands 


Kederland. 


Portuffal — 

8ociad4Mde  de  Oeograpkia  de  Liehoa — 

Mozambique.    89  pp 

£xplora9des  Geologicas  e  Mineiras  nas  Colonias  Por- 

taguezas.    26  pp.,  8to.    1881   

Boletim  da  Sodedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  2*  Serie, 

No.  2.    1880    


TheSooietj 


poor 


*.     B^ement  Ddfinitif  du  Budget  de  TEmpirel  -^        .  VaumI      V 
FExercice,  1879.    44  pp j  '  ^ 


WpmlkjL,    Boletin 
Tomo  9.     No0. 


in  de  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.!  rw»     a    •  .^ 
0..  4.  6.  y  6 I  ^«  Society 


Swaden  and  Norway— 

NOBWAT — 

Norge*  OffieieUe  Staiittik^ 
A.  No.  2.    Fattigstatistik  for 


(Assistance 


1877. 
Publique) 

B.  No.  2.    Tabeller  Tedkommende  Skiftereesenet 

i    Norge,    1877.      (Successions    et 

FaiUites)   

„  8.  Beretning  ora  Rigets  Strafarbeidsan- 
stalter  for  1878.  (Etoblissements 
P^nitentiaires)  

C.  No.  5.    Tabeller   orer  de  Spedalske  i  1879. 

(Tableaux  de  I'El^phantiasis) 

„  66.  OTersigt  oyer  Sindssygeasjlemes  Yirk- 
somhed  i  1879.    (Asiles  d'Ali^n^).... 

Tabeller  Tedkommende  de  Paste  Eien- 
domme,  1871-75.  (Propri^t^  fon- 
ci^res)     

Statistik  Angaaende  det  Norske  Jord- 

brug,  1871-75,  og  1875.  (Agriculture) 

F.  No.  1.    Den  norske  Statstel^rafs  Statistik  for 

1879.     (Lignes   T^l^graphiques   de 

TEtat)   

Statistiske  OpgaTer  Tedkommende  det 
norske  PostToesen  i  1879.  (Statis- 
tique  Postale)   


11. 


16. 


2. 


Central    Statistical 
Bureau 


SwsDBir — Offlciela  StaiUtik — 
B.    BftttsT&sendet  f5r  Ar  1878.     (Justice  ciTile 

criminelle)    

F.    Utrikes    Handel    och    Sj&fart,    fdr    &r 

(Commerce  et  naTigation  ext^rieur)  .... 

Jordbruk  och    BoskapsskOtsel,    fdr   &r 

(Statistique  agricole)  


et^ 


1879.  \ 


N. 


1880. 


Central      Statistical 
Bureau 
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[Mat. 


Donationi. 


By  whom  FfcacnUd. 


Central    Statistiral 
Bureau 


BWBD-EV-^CoHtd. 

Officiela  StatUtik^Contd, 
TJppgift  i  runda  &  rikets  in-  och  utfSnel  af  ▼i8st'^ 

hufvudsakliga  Taror  under    Januari — December, 

1876-80 

Sammandrag  af  Riksbankenfl  St&Uning,  Januari — 

December,  1880   

Ofversigt  af  Syeriges  Riksbanks  St  kilning,  Samman- 

fattad  efter  1879  &n  Bokslut 

Oeneral-Sanmiandrag  Ofver  1877  ocb  1878.    Bevill- 

m"g   

Uppgifter  om  Hjpoteksinr&ttningame  fOr  4r  1879.... 
Sammandragen    ofversigt  af    de  En^kilda  bankin- 

riittningames  st&Uning  efter  1879  &n  Bokalut,  Ac. 
Sammandrag  af  de  solidariaka  Enskilda  bankemaa 

•amt  aktiebankemas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  upp- 
gifter fdr  Januari — December,  1880 

Statistiflk  Tidskrift.    H.  69  and  60,  1880    ^ 

United  States— 

Agriculture,  Report  for  1879.    621pp.    Plates { '^of  A^^^S^ 

Bureau  of  Statiatici — 
Summary    Statement    of   Imports    and    Exports,*^ 

October  and  November,  1880 , 

Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign  Commerce,  to  June,  >  J.  Nimmo,E8q.,  jan. 

1880.    63  pp.     A  chart 

Commercial  Relations,  October  and  NoTcmber,  1880  J 
Comptroller  of  the  Currencj,Report  for  1880.  202  pp.    J.  J.  Knox,  Etq. 
Refunding  of    the   National   Debt    67  pp.    8vo.  "I  The  Secretary  of  the 
Washington,  1881   J       Treasury 

Ajnerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienoes,  Proceed- 
ings of  the.     Part  2,  to  May,  1880  

American  Philosophical  Sooie^,  Proceedings  of  the. 
March,  1880 

American  Qeographical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the. 
No.  5, 1879  

Bankers'  Magazine.     Nob.  7,  8,  and  9,  toI.  xt 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  cxi,  Nos.  661  and  662 

Medical  Herald,  the.    Vol.  ii,  Nos.  21  and  22 


>  The  Academy 
I  The  Society 

}   •■ 

...The  Editor 
I  The  Society 
...  The  Editor 


India,  Oolonial,  and  other  Poesessions — 
India,  Britiflh— 
Sanitary  Measures  in  India,  Report  for  1878-79.  220  pp....  C.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Accounts  of.    October^ 

—December,  1880    I  The  Indian  GoTem- 

Bengal.     Qeneral  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in,  |      ment 
for  1879-80  J 

AHoHc  Society  of  Bengal — 
Proceedings  for  July,  August,  NoTember,  and  Decem- 1 

ber,  1880  \  The  Society 

Journal    Vol.  xlix,  ParU  I— IV J     ^  , 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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DooatMHis. 


By  whom  Presented. 


"i8m"'mS  I^  ^^^^...'^t  ^^'T}.  ^™  .  ™ }  ^«  Oo'emor 


r««r  South  Wale..    Stotirtical   Hegirter   tor   1879. 1  ji,,  ^^^  (j^^j 

SZo  pp ^ J  ** 

few  Zealand.     Stafciatics   of   the  Colony  for  1879, 1  u,^.,.^,  n.^^ i 

n  and  263  pp !/  Beg"t~-C^eneral 


(^naenalaad — 

Statistics  of  the  Colonj  for  1879,  x  and  225  pp 1 

GoTemment  (Gazette,  Supplement  to  the  (containing  > 
Vital  Statistics).    (Current  niunhers)  J 


Mercury,  The   (Summary  for  Etirope).     No.  6071. 1  t^   Editor 
1880 J 

Ylctoila — 

Mining  Surreyors  and  Begittrars,  Beports  of  the,  to  \  The    Minister    of 

September,  1880  /      Mines 

StaUHical  Register  for  1879— 

Part    VII.     Interchange  *! 

„     Vni.     Accumulation    I  H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 

„        IX.     Religious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Pro-  |     GoTcmftient  Statist 

gress    J 

Another  copy  of  each  of  aboTc The  Agent-Gkneral 

Victorian  Year-Book  for  1879-80,  by  H.  H.  Hayter.  "I  rj^^  Author 
464  pp.,  a  map j 


Vnitad  Xinsdom — 

Friendly  Societies,  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of.^ 

P*urt  1.  Appendix  (F).— Trade  Unions.     1880  

Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and  ProTident  Societies, 
and  Trades  Unions.     Reports  for  1879.    Part  1. 

(a),  143  pp ^ 

Medical  Inspections,  for  1880._119pp „ P.  Pnrdy,  Esq, 

Admiralty     Medical 
Departanent 


The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies 


Nary,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the,  for  1879. 

xix  and  92  pp ^ 

Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'^ 
edited  by  G.  P.  Beran,  P.G.S.  :— 

Part  1,  Religious - 

Part  2,  EdticationaL 

Part  3,  Industrial.     1881  

Trade  and  Nayigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.    (Current^ 

numbers)  

United  States,  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Manufacture  of    Oleo-Margarine  in  the.      14  pp. 

1880  ...  J  f-^  T 

TOL.   XUyr    PABT  i.' Digitized  Jyi^OOgle 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E. 
Johnston 


>  The  Board  of  Trade 
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By  whoa  Preseatei. 


Bnffland  and  Wales — 

Local  Gk>yeniment  Board,  Supplement  for  1878  to  the 
Beport  for  1878-79 ;  ziy  and  848  pp.,  diagramt, 
&o 


Purdy,  Eaq. 


MetropoUtan  Fiie  Brigade.  Bi»port  for  1880. 1  ^,  ^^  ^  jj  gj^^ 
40  pp J  ^ 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  in,  to  September,  and  1  Begbtrar-General  of 
of  Birthf  and  Deaths  to  December,  1880    J      England 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  towns,  Weekly' 
Betumsof.    Current  numbers     

Ditto.    Summary  for  1880 

Ditto.  Quarterly  Summary :  Marriages  to  September, 
1880;  Births  and  Deaths  to  December,  1880 


Begistrar-Cteneral  of 
Ireland 


The  Author 


Scotland — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal  "j 

towns.  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  oH.     (Current  I  Registrar-General  of 

numbers)  (      Scotland 

Ditto.     Quarterly  Return  to  December,  1880    J 

Edinbuboh,  city  of. — Accounts  for  the  year  to  August,  f  Robert  Adam,  Esq., 

1880  \      City  Chamberlain 

Glasgow. — Remarks  by  Medical  OflScer,  to  accompany  11^1.11*  i^hmaII 

MortaUty  Tables  for  September,  1880 j-  i^r.  j.  j>.  ausmu 

Anthora,  4ko. — 
Bbbso  (Marco).    Delle  Society  Anonime.  Obserrasioni'' 
Pratiohe.    27  pp.,  12mo.    Firenxe, 

1876 

„  and  PoRBO  (A.).    La  Cassa-Pensioni 

delle  FerroTie    dell'    Alta  Italia. 

47  pp.,  8vo.    Firenze,  1876 

„  Sulla  Cassa-Pensioni  per  gli  Operai 

nella  Provincia  Bolognese.    19  pp., 

8ro.    Biilano,  1877  

„  Di  una  Radicale  RiformiL    19  pp., 

8to.    Milano,  1877    

„  Std  Rioonoscimento  Legale  delle  So- 

ciety di  Mutuo  Soccorso.    66  j^., 

imp.  8vo.    Roma,  1876 _ 

BoocABDO     (Cbrolamo).       L' Animate     e     rUomo.'^^ 

oxxxi  pp.,  8yo.    Torino,  1881    

Campbell  (J.  P.,  F.G.S.).  Time  Scales,  Horizontal' 
aud  Vertical,  oontriyed  since  1853  for  Numerical 
Picture   Writing   and   Reading.     (A  map  with  a 

descriptive  paper.)     1880 

Cbbkusohi  (Henri).  Bimetallism  at  15 i  a  Necessity 
for  the  Continent,  for  the  United  States,  for  Eng- 
land.   41  pp.,  8vo.    1881  

CosBA  (Dr.  L.).  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy  (translated  from  the  Italian),  xyi,  237  pp., 

8to.    1880    

Gut  (W.  a.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  The  Factors  of  the 
Unsound  Mind  and  the  Plea  of  Insanity.  232  pp., 
8to.     1881   


» B.  Stanford,  Esq. 


The  Author 
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Donations. 


By  whom  PrMentad. 


Avtlum,  A». — Conid, 
Hbwat  (Archibald).  Bonmes :  How  Earned  and  How 
Distributed.    7  pp.    1880  .... 
„  Polioj    Yalvee    Pi^^ularij    Ex- 

plained and  Illustrated.  13  pp. 

1876 

„  Gomparatlre  View  of  the  Expec- 

tation of  Life ;  Annuity ;  and 
Assurance   Yaluee:    a  Table. 

1881 

Kirox  (J.  J.).    Address  before  the  Merchants*  Asso-' 

ctation  of  Boston.    8  pp.,  8to.    1880 

E0B5SI  (Jo8Vph).    Projet    d'un    Bencensement  du' 
Monde.    94  pp.,  8to.    Paris,  1881  

Moxoir  (T.  B.).    Indian  Finance.    47  pp.  8to.   1881- 

PiM  (J.T.).    Ir^and  m  1880,  with  Suggestions  fori 

the  Reform  of  her  Land  Laws.  2nd  edition.  82  pp. , ' 
BnmRATX  (A.  and  J*.  A.).    Labour,  Wages,  Produo-' 

taon  in  the  Gotten,  Woollen,  and  Flax  Factories  in 

France  and  Belgium.    51  pp.,  8to.    1878 

Tait  (P.  M.).    Vital  and  other  Statistics  applicable  to ' 

Musiciana.    2  pp.,  8vo. j' 

TiTFP(A.C.).    The  Indian  Civil  Service  I 

xxiii  and  571  pp *. 

Walpobd  (C).    The  Insurance  Cyclopaedia^    Vol.  v.^^ 

1878 ' 

WsBKB  (J.  D.,  A.  M.).    Industrial  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylyania. 

75  pp.,  Sto.,  1881    « 

BoetokiM,  4to.— 

Actuaries,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    October,.  1880.  \ 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  to  1880 J 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.     Current  numbers 

Bayers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    Vol.  ii,  parts  1,  > 

2  and  8 / 

East  India  Assodaticm,  Journal  of  the.    No.  2, 1881;.  1 

A  map J 

l^ee   Publie    Libraries,    Westminster.      Report   fori 

1879-80.     19  i^ J 

Glasgow.     ProM>edings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  1 

of,  1879-80.    Diagrams J 

Howard  Association,  the.     Irish    Prisons  and  Imsh  1 

Crime,  1881.    4  pp.,  8to   J 


The  Amthor 


Labourers'  Friend,  the.    Jafmuny,  1881 ....... 


{ 


Lrrerpool  Free  PubUc  Library,  Museum,  and  Walker  1 

Art  Galleiy.    Annual  Report  for  1880.    27  pp J 

London  Hosintal.  Number  of  Patients  under  Treat- 1 

ment  in  the,  during  1880.    1  sheet J 

Boyal    QeographiciU  -Society,    Proceedings    of    the. 

I>ecember.  1880 ;  Januuy  and  February,  1881 
Boyal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.    VoL  xxxi,  207, 

208»  and  209. 


F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
Esq. 

The  Author 

Alexandto  Redgrave, 
Esq. 

The  Author 


Messrs.    C.  and    E. 
Layton 

The  Author 


The- Institute  • 
The  Society 
The  Institute 

The  Association 

The  Chief  librarian 

The  Society 

The  Association 

The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Con- 
dition of  the  La- 
bouring Classes 

The  Chief  Librarian 


i 


The  Secretary 
The  Society 
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Societies,  fto. — Conld, 

"BJoj^X  United  Service    lD8titution»  Journal    of    the.  1 

Vol.  xxiy.  No.  criii,  1881   J 

Sodal  Science  Association,  Sessional  Proceedings  of  the.  "I  m.     Association 

Vol.  xiv,  part  1    J 

Strangers'  Friend  Society.    Beport  for  1880.    69  pp The  Sodetj 

Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of.    VoL  xiii,  1  rj«     Institution 

Parts  6—8    J 


PeriodicaU — 

Athenisum,  The  Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Ma^zine,  The  (London)    ....  ,, 

Oommercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Insurance  Ghizette,  The  », 

„        Beoord,  The  „ 

Inyestors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Beyiew,  The  ....  „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  i, 

Beriew,  The „ 

Sanitary  Beoord,  The „ 

Statist,  The  „ 

Textile  Manufacturer,  The „ 

UniTersal  Engineer,  The   „ 


The  Editor 


Purchased, 

Annalesd' Hygiene  PubHque.    Janyier  IL  Mars,  1881.    8yo.    Paris. 

Archiyio  di  Statistica.    Anno  y,  fasc.  4.    8yo.    Boma. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1881.    1083  pp.,  12mo. 

Banking  Almanac  for  1881.    684  pp.,  8yo. 

Behm  (E.)  und  Wagner  (H.).    Die  Beydlkerung  der  Erde.    3  yols^ 

4to.    1876.1878,1880. 
Financial  Beform  Almanac  for  1881.    iy  and  200  pp.,  8yo. 
Friendly  and  Benefit  Building  Societies.  Parts  1  and  2,  and  Minutes  of 

Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.    1871  and  1872. 
Index  Society  Beport,  1879. 

Martin  (F.).    The  Statesman's  Tear-Book  for  1881.    12mo.    London. 
National  Temperance  League  Annual  for  1880.    Svo. 
Official  Papers,  Pr&us  of.    Current  numbers. 
Parke's  Practical  Hygiene,    xxiy  and  788  pp.,  Svo.    1878. 
Surtees  Society's  Publications.    Vols.  70  and  71,  Svo.    1880. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM- 


No.  L-EN6LAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES— To  30th  Sbftbicbbb,  1880. 
BIBTHS  AKD  DEATHS— To  31st  Dbgbxbbb,  1880. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Feare  1860-74,  and  in  the  Quartbbs  of  thoee  Yeare, 

Calendar  Years,  1880-74: — Nvmbere. 


Tews 

'80. 

'79. 

'?8. 

'77. 

'78. 

•75. 

'74. 

Marriages  No. 

Birik, „ 

Deatha   , 

880,520 
528,056 

181,719 
882,866 
528,194 

190,054 
891,906 
539,872 

194,362 
888,200 
500,496 

201,874 
887,968 
510,315 

201,212 
850,607 
546,453 

202,010 
854,956 
526,632 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear^  1880-74. 
(L)  Mabriaobs: — Nwmbert, 


Ore.  ended 
iettdoy  of 

•80. 

'70. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

•76. 

'74. 

March. No. 

41,202 

35,851 

39,137 

39,704 

41,559 

42,376 

41,413 

Jane  ,» 

45,851 

46,488 

48,584 

49,065 

51,327 

48,410 

52,827 

September    „ 

47.662 

45,071 

46,628 

47,748 

49,160 

49,826 

40,144 

December     „ 

— 

54,309 

55,705 

57340 

59,828 

60,600 

58,626 

(II.)  Births: — Numbere, 


(irt.emd0d 
Uuiday  of 

•80. 

'70. 

'78. 

'77. 

76. 

'76. 

'74. 

March. No. 

221,605 

226,669 

220,792 

230,241 

230,080 

214,862 

214,514 

J«ne  „ 

232,506 

221,011 

228,620 

223,249 

226,097 

214,939 

217,598 

September    „ 

218,766 

218,170 

222,604 

213,195 

216,302 

211,109 

210,323 

December    „ 

207,643 

217,016 

219,890 

221,515 

215,489 

209,697 

212,621 

(m.) 

Dbaths:- 

-NumberA 

r. 

Qr$,eud^ 
UHdmyof 

'80. 

'70. 

'78. 

17. 

'76. 

'76. 

'74. 

MardL No. 

145,704 

156,390 

139,373 

134,931 

142,218 

162,256 

136,518 

Jime  .......  „ 

125,196 

132,186 

129,096 

131,244 

126,239 

130,999 

123,907 

September  „ 

131,030 

103,733 

129,664 

109,467 

119,977 

121,547 

124,253 

Deeember    „ 

126,126 

135,885 

141,789 

124,854 

121,881 

131,651 

141,954 

^^^ 
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Annu€U  Rates  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Dxaths,  per  i^ooo  PsRaon 
LlYiMO  in  the  Tears  1860-74,  and  in  the  Quartbrs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1860-74: — General  Ratios. 


TiAia 

'80. 

Mean 
•70-79. 

'79. 

'78. 

77. 

•76. 

75. 

74. 

Ettantd.  Popln. 
of    England 
til  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

25480, 

— 

25,165. 

2418541 

24»547, 

24»244» 

23,944, 

23,649. 

Persons  Mar-l 
ried «.,./ 

Birtki 

S4-6 

20-7 

i6-4 
35-7 

21*7 

U-4 

861 

210 

16-8 

85-9 
21-7 

16-8 

36-2 
20*4 

16-7 

86-6 
210 

16-8 

85-5 
22-8 

171 
86-2 

Deaths 

22-S 

Quarters  0/  each  Calendar  Year,  1860-74. 
(I.)  Pbbsons  Mabbisd  . — Ratio  per  1,000. 


kut  day  of 

'80. 

Mew 
70-79 

'79. 

•78. 

77. 

76. 

76. 

74. 

March 

18-0 
U-4 
14-8 

13*4 
i6-7 
15-9 
>9'4 

11-6 
14-8 
14-2 
171 

12-8 
15-7 
14-9 
17-8 

181 
16-0 
16-4 
18-7 

13-8 
170 
16-1 
19-6 

14-4 
16-2 
16-5 
201 

14-8 

June 

17-9 

September  

December   

16-6 
19-7 

(II.)  Births:- 

-Ratio  per  1,000. 

Ore,  ended 
last  day  of 

Biaroh 

'80. 

Mean 
'70-79. 

79. 

78. 

*77. 

76. 

75. 

74. 

84-9 
36-6 
84-1 
82-8 

37-0 
36-3 
34-7 
34-8 

36-5 
35-2 
34-4 
84-2 

86-0 
86-9 
86-5 
85-1 

38-0 
86-6 
84-5 
85*8 

88-1 
87-4 
35-4 
85-3 

36-4 
36-0 
35-0 
84-7 

36*8 

June 

36*9 

September  

December   

85-8 
85-7 

(in.)  Deaths : — Ratio  per  i,oco. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

MfMTh...,   

•80. 

Mean 
'70-79. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

76. 

•76. 

74. 

22-9 
19-7 
20-4 
19-6 

24*2 
21-1 
19-8 
21-7 

25-2 
21-1 
16-4 
21-4 

22*7 
20-8 
20-7 
22-6 

22-3 
21-4 
17-7 
20-2 

23*5 
20-9 
19-6 
19-9 

27-6 
21-9 
20-1 
21-8 

83-4 

June 

September  

December   

21-0 
20-8 
23-8 

OOgl 

^ 
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B,^-Comparative  TabU  of  OoireoLB,  Provisiovs,  Coal,  and  Paupkrism  in 
each  QuAATSR  of  1878-79-8a 


ATcrage  Pric66  of 


CoiiaoLs 

(for 
Money) 

per 

loof. 
Stock. 


Bit- 

COOTTT 

charged 

bjtbe 

Bank 

of  Eog- 


Whkat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
EngUnd 

and 
Walea. 


Mkat  per  Pound 

at  the  NetropoUtan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  CarcaM). 

with  the  M*M  Prices. 


Beer. 


Matton. 


Potatoes 
(Best 

Quality) 
p^  Ton  at 
Waterside 

Market. 
Sottthwark. 


Coal 
(Sea- 
borne) 
in  the 
London 
Market 
per  Ton. 


Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

Reliered  on  the 
£««/Ztey  of  each  Week. 


pADpnrsM. 


In-door.      Oot-door. 


1878 
IUr.81 

JsMao 

Sept30 

Dec  81 

1879 
lUr.31 

JvneaO 

Sept  30 

Dee.  81 

1880 
Hir.81 

Jiim80 

8epi.80 

Dec  81 


£ 
961 

95 

96i 
98i 

m 


98 
981 
98 
99t 


2-48 

.4-36 
5'4i 

3-38 

2'00 

2*6o 

3-00 
i'93 

2-62 


#.  d. 

60  10 

60  2 

44  6 

40  2 

39  - 

41  2 

47  2 

48  1 

45  1 

46  1 
48  - 
43  1 


d.  d,  d. 

6k 

4*-8| 

61 

4|-8i 

6i 
4i-7* 

6 

3|-7i 

5t 

41— 7i 

5i 

4-7f 

5l 

3f-7i 

5* 

4-71 

Si 

4i-8i 

6i 
4i— 7* 

6 
^~7* 

61 


<2.  <e.  <i. 

4»-9i 

7 
6— 9i 

7i 
4i-9i 

7 

4i-8i 

6t 

4i-8i 

6* 
4t— 9 

6t 
4f— 9 

61 
4i— 7t 

64 

4i— 8i 

6f 

6—91 

7i 
4i-8i 

64 
6i-8i 

7 


#.  «.  «. 

188—212 

200 

160—187 

1 68 
120—161 

'35 
111—132 

121 

118—144 

131 
128—161 

t44 
182—233 

207 

136—160 

148 

169—182 

170 
163—170 

161 
124—132 

128 
99—112 

105 


#.    d. 

16     2 

16  4 
16  - 
»7     4 

16  6 
16     2 

14  10 

15  10 

14  to 

H  5 
14    6 

16  I 


162,442 

i5i»7i5 
145,966 

i59»7ai 

172,200 
»59>946 
t57,ii3 
173.099 

182,836 
168,661 
162,879 
"77.441 


640,671 
683,787 
613,689 
623,996 

599,991 
667,916 
648,766 
666,644 

596,908 
666,196 
639,670 
643,242 


d'-General  Average  Death-Rate  Table:— Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divmons  of  England  and  Wales. 

1,000 

▲vtrage  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  i^ooo  Liring  in 

Dmaiena. 

Ten  Years. 

Year 
1880. 

1880.    Quarters  ending 

1831.00. 

IMI.70. 

March. 

Jane. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Ea^aad  ftnd  Wilee 

22*2 

22-4, 

20-7 

22-9 

19-7 

20-4 

19*6 

I.  London 

^y6 

19*6 
20-4 
20'6 
20*0 
224 
21*1 

^S'S 

23-1 

22'0 

a>'3 

24-3 
191 
20-2 
201 
19-9 
21-8 
20-8 
26*3 
240 
22-7 
21-6 

22*2 

i7-a 
«7*9 
'9-7 
i8-6 

>9-4 
ai*3 
a4*4 

21'I 
21-4 

20-7 

27-3 
20-2 
20-8 
21-7 
22-6 
21-6 
22*4 
24-9 
220 
211 
281 

19-4 
16-9 
16-7 
18-7 
18-5 
18-7 
19-7 
23-7 
20-2 
21-2 
21-8 

21-3 
16-8 
17-2 
19-7 
160 
18-9 
220 
25*5 
221 
22-3 
17-9 

20*9 

n.  Sooth-Eattern  

15*8 

m.  Soutii  Kidknd 

170 

!▼.  1EMt«m               

18*6 

T.  8oa&- Western 

171 

TL  Wert  Midland 

18*4 

TH.  North  Midland. 

21-1 

Tm.  Kortli-Wertern 

28*3 

n.  Torkthire             

20*2 

X,  Korthem  .« 

20-8 

XI.  Monmthth.  and  Wales   .... 

19-8 

Digitized  b 

yLjUl 

jyk 
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D. — Special  Average  Deaih-RaU  Table: — Ankual  Rate  of  Mortautt  per 
i,ooo  in  Town  and  Countrt  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  tke 
Yeare  1860-78. 


Area 

in  SUtuU 
Acres. 

Popnlntion 
Enumerated. 

Qoartera 
ending 

Annnal  Rate  of  Mortality  per  i,a» 
in  eadi  Quarter  of  the  Yean 

1871. 

1880. 

Mean 
70.79. 

1879. 

1878. 

Inl84DiBtriots»and'l 
67  Sub-districU,  1 
oomprifing      the  | 
Chief  Towne J 

3,184,419 

12,900,142 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

24*2 
20-7 
22-6 
210 

25-8 

22-4 
22*1 
24*1 

26-6 
21*6 
17*6 
28-8 

24*4 
22*2 
28*2 
24*9 

221 

23-6 

22*4 

28*7 

34,134,802 

9,812,124 

Year  ... 

fMarch .. 
J  June  ... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

18-6 

19*2 

19*1 

19*0 

In  tlie   TCiiuiniiur   Dia.^ 
triot>uidSab.£«trict« 
of  BnglADd  and  Wales.  L 
eomprisinr  chiefly  f 
Small    Towmi    and 

210 
18-2 
17-2 
17-6 

22 -o 

i6'7 
i8*5 

23*2 
20*3 
14*7 
180 

20*5 
18*9 
17*2 
19*4 

iVoto.— The  three  montha  January,  February,  Mareh,  contain  00,  and  in  leap  year  91  daja ;  the  thrte 
April.  May,  June.  91  days;  and  each  of  the  last  two  onarters  of  the  year,  92  days,  f'or  thiaineqximlity  a  oo 
is  maoa  in  oalculatinf  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  dinerant  qnarten  of  the  year. 


K—Special  Town    TViftfe;— Population  ;   Birth-Rats  and  Death-Ratb  mi  eack 
Quarter  of  1880,  in  Twentt-Thrbb  Large  Towns, 


Citiet,lM. 


Estimated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Tear  1880. 


Annnal  Rate  to  i,ooo  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  eadiaf 


8rd  April 
(lit  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


Srd  July. 
(9ad  Qnaiter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


9nd  October. 
(Srd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deatha. 


1stJaB.,lS:il 
(iChQaartcri 


Births.   Dertkh 


Total  of  20  English  towns 

London  

Brighton  

Portsmouth  

Norwich    

Plymouth 

Bristol  

Wolyerhamptoa  

Birmingham 

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Liyerpool  

Manchester  

Salford  

Oldham 

Bradford  

Leeds 

Sheffield    

Hull  

Sunderland  

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow    ..< 
DubSn  


7,499»468 

3,664,149 

107,3^1 

U4.*a4 

85,827 

74^993 

213,536 

75,970 

394,738 

129,912 

173,627 

544,056 

363,130 

185,786 

115,413 

197,196 

318,929 

304,938 
149,627 
116,730 
149,366 


37*2 

87*8 
31*7 
32*7 
34-9 
81*0 
34*4 
381 
40*4 
88*1 
36*2 
38*9 
37*6 
40*1 
83*8 
80*6 
86*2 
84*8 
38*9 
37*9 
87*3 


25*5 

27*3 
187 
19*8 
24*6 
31*1 

22*7 
19*8 

22-5 
21*0 

28*7 
26*7 
27-6 
24*4 
24*0 

21*5 
21*2 

21-6 
26*1 
22*6 
23*2 


87-6 

370 
31*9 
32*7 
36*7 
33*9 
36*1 
38*2 
41-9 
88-6 
39*8 
40*5 
37-8 
40*2 
35*6 
33*7 
38*1 
37*7 
40*1 
41*4 
36*9 


20*4 

19*4 
17*2 

'5*9 

22*9 

25*3 
19*5 
19*5 
19*5 
18*4 

22*6 
26*0 

24*8 
23*7 

22*9 
19*2 

18*1 

2I*0 

19*0 

22-5 
21*1 


35*2 

35*3 
28*9 
33*4 
33*2 
30*6 
33*5 
34*0 
36*4 
38*5 
36*8 
37*5 
33*9 
37*3 
33*5 
31*7 
36*2 
34*9 
36-9 
36*9 
36*6 


23*2 
213 

22*8 
20*7 
28*7 
21*3 

i8*o 
23-8 

21*9 

29*2 
25*2 
30-2 
26*2 
29-7 
23*8 
22*4 
24*7 

23*5 
26*0 

28-5 
22*8 


84*4 

84-7 
27*4 
32*7 
38*1 
30*6 
31*3 
87*7 
86*6 
34*0 
35*6 
36*6 
32*4 
35*8 
31-8 
33*1 
34*3 
84*2 
85*6 
82*2 
342 


229,839 
589,598 
3 14,666 


83*0 
33*7 
88*8 


22-5 
24-6 
40*4 


86*5 
85*6 
84*6 


22*7 

24*  I 

36*6 


81*6 
29-9 
31*8 


i8"9 
I9'8 
34-6 


29*9 
28*7 
28*1 


20'9 

15-6 

22-6 
2C'6 

2C*; 

21  5 
19- 

25-S 
23-^ 

26-5 

2:v 
-5* 

2V4 

20'5 

20': 

IS'J 

23-6 
24-: 

2C'9 


21*9 

219 

3-'7 
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f.^Dirmanal  Table: — ^Marriages  in  the  Tear  ending  20th  September;  and  Births 
amd  Dkaths  til  the  Fear  ending  Slet  December,  1880,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


1 

s 

• 

S 

4                  S                  6                  7 
MAmmiAOBa  In  Qoarter*  ending 

1HTOI0II8. 
(bflttiuiiWalM.) 

in 
SUtnUAeret. 

1871. 
(P#r#o«.) 

Sltt 

December, 

1879. 

Slat 
March, 
1880. 

SOthJune. 
1880. 

SOth 

September, 

18b0. 

EvOLD.  k.VfMJMB....TotaU 

37,319,221 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
54.309 

No. 
41,202 

No. 

45,85' 

No. 
47,662 

I.  London 

75,362 

3.994^.31 
3.201,325 

3,211,44' 

4,981,170 
3.945,460 
3.535.445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5.' 25,34* 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,721,931 
1,406,985 

3,389,044 
2,444,762 
1,365,041 

1,420,408 

9.5 '5 

5.291 
3.176 
3,253 

3.384 
6,144 
3,372 

8,093 
5,948 
2,981 

3,I5» 

7,122 

3,274 
1,815 
1,781 

2,810 
4,750 
2,486 

7,292 
4,977 
2,702 

2,193 

7,923 

3,947 
2,147 
1,772 

3,010 
5.'09 

3»002 

7.950 
5,062 

3,094 
2,835 

9,244 

n.  South-BMt^ni  

m.  Sooth  Midland 

IT  EMtffm 

4,297 
2,346 
1,940 

T.  Sooth-Wertern 

TLWwt  Midland  

TIL  North  Midland 

nn.  Korth-Wertem 

n.  T<»pkfhire 

2,976 
5,220 
2,616 

8,395 
5,374 

X-  Noftbem  

2,752 

u.  Monmthth.&Wales 

2,502 

• 

9              10             n              13 
BiBTHS  in  each  Qnarter  of  1880  ending 

18             U              11             16 
DBATHa  in  each  Quarter  of  1880  ending 

DIVmOHS. 
(bfha^u^Waka.) 

Sltt 
March. 

80th 
June. 

80th 
Septem- 
ber. 

Slit 
Decem- 
ber. 

Slat 
March. 

SOlh 
June. 

SOtb 

Septem- 

ber. 

Slat 

Decern- 

ber. 

t5«U>.&WALB....2V>to^ 

No. 

221,605 

No. 
232,506 

No. 
218,766 

No. 
207,643 

No. 

'45.704 

No. 
12^,196 

No. 
13 '.030 

No. 
126,126 

t  London 

34,493 

'9.598 
12,727 
11,171 

'4.356 
26,105 
»4.'23 

37.971 
24.567 
13.908 

12,586 

33,789 

19,880 
13,380 
11,336 

14,901 
28,043 
15,402 

38.817 
26,898 

32,192 

19,288 
'2,742 
10,798 

13,792 
25.523 
14,201 

36,564 
25.507 
15,009 

13.150 

31,699 

18,312 
12,031 
10,467 

12,817 
24,540 
13,477 

34,304 
24,372 

24.884 

12,697 

8,347 
7,001 

10,809 

16,174 

8,503 

23,926 
15,80^ 

17,706 

10,011 
6,714 
6,043 

8,841 

13,979 

7,470 

22,769 
14,540 

19,426 

10,683 
6,965 
6,428 

7,761 

14,267 

8,436 

24,780 

16,063 

9,226 

6,995 

19,112 

n.  Sonth-Saatern  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eattern 

10,060 
6,917 
6,095 

T.  SooA-WoBtern 

n.  Wert  Midland 

▼n.  Korth  Midland. 

nn.  Korth- Wertem 

«.  Yorkihir© 

8,268 

13,902 

8,090 

22,661 
14,681 

X.  Horthem  ...„ 

XL  Mon]nthsh.&  Wales 

15,97 
14,08 

'9 
H 

X)l 
;23 

8,64 
8,9 

M 

'5 

8,42« 

5 
> 

8,598 
7,742 

*  'nuM  are  rerised  figurea, 
P«)4iriied. 


and  will    be  found  to   differ  somewhat  from  those  first 
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Q.-^Oeneral  Meteorological  TiMe^ 
(IbatneUd  ftom  the  partieuten  tappSed  to  tk« 


Temperature  of 

ElasUe 

Weight 
ofVapoor 

1880. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  lUnge. 

HI 

Force 

of 
Vapour. 

ua 

CnbkFoM 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

IMff. 
from 
ATer- 
ape  of 

109 
Yean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

-^ 

Yearn. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age  of 

39 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

'*?«'*' 
39 

Years. 

Mean. 

Dil 
fnm 
Afcr- 

-%" 

Yean. 

Jan 

o 
3S'2 

o 
-8-3 

o 
-5-4 

o 
31-9 

o 
—5-2 

o 
29-5 

o 
-5-6 

o 
9-8 

o 
0-0 

» 

In. 
•183 

In. 
—088 

Qrs. 
1-9 

Or. 
-0-S 

Feb 

41-8 

+8-1 

+2-4 

40-3 

+2-7 

88-6 

+8-4 

11-4 

+0-2 

— 

•288 

+•026 

2-7 

+o-» 

Mar.    ... 

44-8 

+8-2 

+2-7 

41-8 

+2-6 

88-9 

+2-7 

18-2 

+1-8 

- 

*288 

+-03S 

2-7 

+0-1 

Meana... 

39-8 

+1-0 

-01 

38-0 

0-0 

86  •« 

+0-2 

12-4 

+0-8 

- 

•211 

+•004 

8'4 

0-0 

April  ... 

47-1 

+1-0 

0-0 

44-1 

+0-1 

40-7 

+0-2 

18  0 

-2-6 

— 

•2M 

+■001 

2-9 

-01 

May....^ 

58  •« 

+0-1 

0  0 

48-8 

-0-6 

44*0 

-11 

21-8 

+1-4 

— 

•288 

-■010 

8-8 

-0-8 

June   ... 

57-5 

--0-7 

-1-6 

64*5 

-0-1 

11-7 

-1-1 -1 

18-8 

-«-6 

- 

•884 

+  •014 

4^3 

+0-1 

Means... 

62-4 

+0*1 

-0-5 

490 

-0-2 

45*5 

+0  1 

18-8 

-1-2 

- 

•309 

+  002 

3-6 

-01 

Juiy 

«l-7 

+0-1 

-0-4 

S8*4 

+0»7 

55*5 

+18 

19-1 

-1-9 

— 

•441 

+•024 

4-9 

+©•1 

Aug.    ... 

62-8 

+1-9 

+1-8 

60-0 

+2-6 

f)7'7 

+3-8 

17-1 

-2-7 

— 

•477 

+•069 

5*2 

+0'« 

8ept.  ... 

69-7 

+8-3 

4^2-6 

57-1 

+32 

54-8 

+3-8 

17-6 

-0-9 

— 

•430 

+•052 

4-8 

+0^6 

Means... 

61-4 

+  1-7 

+1-2 

58*5 

+2-2 

68  H) 

+8  1 

17-9 

-1-8 

- 

•449 

+•045 

6-0 

+0-5 

Oct 

46-2 

-8-4 

-4-0 

44-9 

-8'2 

48*4 

-2-6 

13  "1 

-1-6 

— 

•281 

-•082 

8-2 

-0-4 

KOT.    ... 

4S-5 

+0-2 

-0-9 

40-5 

-0-7 

38-1 

-1-2 

12-0 

+0-5 

— 

•280 

-015 

2-7 

-0-1 

Dec    ... 

43-2 

+4-2 

+8-1 

41-7 

+3-3 

39*8 

+3-3 

9*8 

+0-4 

— 

•34S 

+  •027 

2-8 

+0-S 

Means... 

44-0 

+0-8 

-0-6 

42-4 

-0-2 

40-4 

-0-2 

11-8 

-0-2 

- 

•262 

-007 

9-9 

-0-1 

Note. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minas  signina 

At  Chreenwich  the  mean  temperature  of  October  wms  lower  than  that  of 
September  by  13^*5,  that  of  November  was  lower  than  that  of  October  by  S^*7, 
and  that  of  December  wms  higher  than  that  of  November  by  0^*7.  (From  the 
preceding  89  years'  observations  the  mean  temperature  of  October  is  lower  than 
that  of  September  by  6^*9,  that  of  November  is  lower  than  that  of  October  by 
6°*8,  and  that  of  December  is  lower  tlian  that  of  November  by  3°'6.) 

The  decrease  of  mean  temperature  ftom  September  to  October  from  all  statioiii 
was  12^*7,  the  decrease  from  October  to  November  was  8^*2,  and  from  November 
to  December  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  mean  temperature  at  stations  sooth  of 
lat.  52i^,  and  a  slight  decrease  at  stations  north  of  this  paralleL 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  October  was  46°^2,  being  3^*4  and  4°*0, 
respectively,  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  89  years.  Back 
to  1771  there  are  but  seven  instances  of  so  low  a  mean  temperabtre  for  Oatober. 
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for  tk$  Tear  ended  Zlst  December,  18eo. 
Bapitrar-6«Mnl  bj  Jambs  Glaishxe.  E«a^  T.9LJ8.,  See.] 


Biim 

B«»dii>s 

Wdfbt 

of  a 

Cobieroet 

of  Air. 

DaUy 
Hori. 
■Mital 
More- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

of 
Ewmiitj. 

or 

Buometer. 

lalB. 

Number  of  NigfaU 
it  was 

Low. 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High- 
est 

Read, 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1880. 

Urn. 

Dif. 

ITOW 

M«ui. 

Diff. 
from 
▲ror* 

Tears. 

Mnu. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

•v." 

Tear*. 

Amiit. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•%" 

Year*. 

At  or 
below 
UP. 

Be- 

tween 
80«» 
and 
40«>. 

Above 
40O. 

Months. 

86 

-  1 

In. 
30 -304 

In. 

+  •448 

6rt. 
688 

Grt. 

+16 

In. 
0-8 

In. 

-i^e 

Miles. 
179 

94 

6 

1 

o 
18-5 

o 
49-1 

Jauoary 

81 

+  4 

19 -684 

-•IW 

MB 

-  6 

9-8 

+0-8 

846 

18 

19 

4 

18-0 

46-9 

Feb. 

n 

-  1 

99-9S7 

+  m 

651 

+  1 

0-6 

+1-0 

891 

14 

14 

8 

18-0 

47-1 

March 

» 

+  1 

19 -925 

+  182 

666 

+  4 

Srnn 
3-9 

Sam 
-1-8 

Mean 
989 

8nm 
61 

9am 
89 

Sum 
8 

htmmt 
18-6 

Tr 

Means 

n 

+  1 

89^1 

-•054 

648 

0 

9^9 

+0-4 

888 

6 

90 

4 

26  ^4 

46-6 

Apnl 

7S 

-S 

»-«io 

+  -W 

641 

0 

0^6 

-1-6 

981 

11 

19 

8 

99-8 

47  0 

May 

tt 

+  8 

29-78S 

-•076 

681 

-  1 

9-8 

+0^3 

969 

0 

6 

94 

80-6 

63 -2 

Jane 

78 

+  8 

W-781 

-001 

688 

0 

S«m 
5-0 

Sam 
-0-9 

Mean 
989 

Sum 
17 

Sum 
88 

Sob 
86 

Lowwt 
29-8 

•S!-!?' 

Means 

81 

-f  < 

99-W 

--07S 

627 

-  1 

8-8 

+1-8 

958 

0 

0 

81 

41-8 

66-8 

July 

8S 

+  6 

19-818 

+  -0S6 

6»7 

-  1 

1-0 

-1-6 

986 

0 

1 

80 

89-0 

60S 

Angost 

84 

+  S 

89  80» 

•000 

630 

-  8 

4^0 

+!•« 

900 

0 

4 

96 

87^9 

68-0 

Sept 

8S 

+  6 

19-783 

-013 

698 

-  9 

8^8 

Sam 
+14 

Mean 
964 

Sum 
0 

Sam 
6 

Sun 

87 

LowNt 
37^9 

%' 

Means 

91 

+  4 

19*706 

-•001 

644 

+  6 

7-7 

+60 

960 

8 

16 

7 

94-0 

49-9 

October 

8& 

-  8 

«9-793 

+  047 

650 

+  9 

9-1 

-1-3 

861 

14 

19 

4 

16-8 

60-8 

Not. 

81 

+  1 

t9-748 

-•047 

648 

-  4 

30 

+1-0 

869 

10 

16 

6 

99-7 

46-6 

Dec. 

88 

+  1 

19-749 

•000 

647 

+  1 

^m 
19-8 

Sam 

+6-7 

Mean 
894 

Sam 
89 

Sam 
44 

Sam 
16 

tn* 

X" 

Means 

belw  the  arerage,  and  that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


Tie  meam  temperatttre  qf  ike  air  for  NoTember  was  42^'6,  being  0°  2  above  the 
tTerage  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  0^  below  the  arerage  of  the  preceding 
39  yean. 

The  meam  temperatmre  qf  ihe  air  fot  December  was  48^2,  being  4^*2 
■nd  3®-l,  Ttsptd&wtijf  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and 
39  years. 

The  metm  temperaiun  of  ike  air  for  the  qoaiter  was  44^*0,  being  0^*3  above 
•ad  0^  below  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  89  years. 

The  wneam  high  day  temjferaimre  ^  the  air  was  6°^1,  and  0^*2,  respectively, 
bdow  the  average  in  October  and  November,  but  S^  above  in  December. 

The  SMM  low  nigU  iemperaimre  of  the  air  was  S^'4  and  0^-7  respectively, 
Mow  tiie  average  in  October  and  November,  bat  2^*8  above  in  December.  There- 
five  the  days  and  nights  were  cold  in  October  and  November,  and  wiirm  in  ^ 
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Periodieal  B&kimB^ 


[Mar. 


No.  H-SGOTLAND. 


BIBTHS,   DEATHS,  avb    MABBIAaSS,  iv 

SKDSD   8l8T  DXOBMBBB,  1880. 


THX    YbAB 


I. Scried  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Ma&biaqib  m  8c<ftland^Md 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  dMm^ 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1880-76  inclusive. 


1880.         1 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

cm. 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

31,819 

20,751 

6,006 

3*42 
a'37 
0-66 

31,268 

21,950 

5,828 

3*45 
2-42 
0*64 

81,226 

20,320 

6,068 

3-48 
2-26 
0*68 

81,256 

20,525 

5,977 

3-51 
2-8i 
0*67 

82,333 

21,294 

6,663 

3-«7 
2-41 
0*75 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

89**-9 

84*»-2 

89**-9 

88°-6 

8r-9 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

38,827 

19,711 

6,224 

3-70 
0-66 

32,968 

18,784 
6,050 

3-64 
2-04 
0-67 

33,629 

19,514 

6,09* 

3'74 
2-17 
0-68 

88,855 

19,586 
6,735 

3*75 

2'20 
0*76 

88,088 

19,270 

6,459 

3*75 
i-i8 

0-73 

Mean  Tern.  1 
perature  J 

49''-6 

46^-8 

SO''^ 

47"-6 

49^-2 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

80,179 

17,047 

5,500 

3*30 
1-86 
o'6o 

81,436 

15,115 

5,061 

3*47 
1-67 
0-56 

31,286 

17,344 

5,508 

3-48 

«*93 
o*6i 

80,988 

15,919 

5,694 

3*45 
1-79 
0*64 

80,790 

16,465 

6,895 

3*49 
1-87 
o-«7 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

sri 

64*»1 

6r-6 

64^0 

6^0 

UhQuartei^— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

29,327 

18,286 
6,759 

3-20 
2*00 
0-74 

80,064 

17,480 

6,523 

3*3* 
»'93 
0-72 

30,616 

19,597 

6,662 

3*41 
2-i8 

0-74 

31,225 

17,916 

7,384 

2'OI 
0*83 

30,538 

17,093 

7,546 

3-46 
1*94 
0-83 

Mean  Tern- ' 
perature  / 

89^-2 

40^-4 

8^-2 

42°-8 

48^-6 

Population . 

3,661,29a 

3.^*7,453 

3,593,9*9 

3,5^,715 

3,5»7,8ii 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

124,652 
75,795 
24,489 

3-40 

2-07 

0*67 

125,786 
78,829 
28,462 

3-46 

2'02 
0-65 

126,707 
76,775 
24,888 

3*53 

2-14 

0*68 

126,824 
73,946 
25,790 

3-56 
2'o8 
o-7a 

126,748 
74,122 
26,568 

3*59 

2*10 

0*75 
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U.—SpMol  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  MarriageM  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending  Zlst 
Dtcmber,  1880,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of 
lUsgitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


Total  Birtbt.         1 

lUegitimate  Birtbi. 

Deatbs 

Marriagee. 

Gump. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 

Per 

Ratio. 

1 
Per 

Batio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

•fOistzictt. 

Number 

One  in 
erery 

Nnmber 

Cent. 

Oneiu 
every 

Nnmber 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

Number. 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

\d(^»aH€r— 

SoomirD  

31,319 

3*41 

29 

2,701 

8-6 

11-6 

20,751 

2-27 

44 

6,006 

0-66 

152 

PiindiMl  towns 

10,848 

V.^f 

30 

876 

8-1 

120 

7,745 

2-40 

42 

2,446 

0*76 

181 

I^rge 

3,879 

410 

24 

268 

6-8 

14-7 

2,701 

2-86 

85 

747 

079 

127 

fimaU         „ 

7,605 

V7i 

27 

629 

8-3 

120 

4,833 

»-36 

42 

1,858 

0-66 

152 

Musluid  nind 

8^20 

VH 

32 

884 

IO-8 

9-3 

4,898 

r87 

53 

1,244 

0-48 

208 

Insnlir       „ 

767 

^•50 

40 

60 

6-5 

16-4 

574 

1-87 

53 

211 

0*69 

146 

2»iQMr<«fw 

SoOTLAlfD    

33,827 

3*70 

27 

2,823 

8-3 

120 

19,711 

2*15 

46-4 

6.224 

0-68 

147 

Principal  towns 

11,747 

V64 

27 

933 

79 

12-6 

7,532 

i*33 

42-9 

2,497 

0-77 

129 

I^^         „ 

4,391 

^'6^ 

22 

296 

6-8 

14-8 

2,547 

269 

371 

770 

081 

123 

8m«a         „ 

8,009 

V91 

26 

641 

80 

12-5 

4,449 

218 

46-0 

1,379 

0*67 

148 

Mainlsiid  ninl 

8,882 

3*40 

29 

903 

10*2 

9-8 

4,634 

1*77 

56-4 

1,494 

o'57 

176 

iKNltf         „ 

798 

2-50 

40 

50 

6-3 

160 

549 

172 

58-2 

84 

0*26 

880 

MQwrAr- 

iomaji  

30,179 

3-30 

30 

2,424 

8*03 

12-5 

17,047 

1-86 

53-8 

6,500 

060 

167 

Principal  towns 

10,267 

3-i8 

31 

881 

81 

12-3 

6,818 

1*96 

510 

2,392 

074 

135 

I*W         „ 

3,766 

3-98 

25 

227 

60 

16-7 

2,203 

i'33 

42-9 

762 

08 1 

123 

sii-n      .. 

7,311 

V^^ 

28 

529 

7'2 

13-9 

4,063 

1*99 

50-3 

1,266 

0*62 

161 

MiiolsQd  mral 

7,976 

3*0* 

33 

788 

9'9 

10-1 

3,998 

»*53 

65-4 

1,023 

o'39 

266 

iBwkr       „ 

869 

169 

37 

49 

57 

17-6 

465 

iV 

68-5 

57 

0I« 

556 

4aQMrt«r- 

SoorujrB  ^ 

29,827 

3'»o 

31 

2,560 

8-7 

11-5 

18,286 

2*00 

60 

6,759 

074 

185 

Principal  towns 

10,012 

3*10 

82 

836 

8-3 

120 

7,247 

224 

45 

2,439 

076 

132 

P   : 

3,710 

3*9^ 

25 

260 

6-7 

14-8 

2,384 

**52 

40 

807 

0*8'; 

117 

6,959 

V40 

29 

582 

8*4 

120 

4,140 

2*02 

49 

1,541 

07  « 

183 

Msinknd  rural 

7,749 

r96 

34 

832 

10-7 

9-3 

4,028 

I'M 

65 

1,789 

0-68 

146 

lankr       „ 

897 

r8i 

36 

50 

5-6 

17-9 

487 

1-52 

66 

183 

0*57 

175 

Population  of  Scotland, 


Popalatioa. 


ScoOaiid. 


Principal 
Towns. 


Large 
Towni. 


8maU 
Towni. 


Mainland 
RuraL 


Iitralar 
Rnral. 


By  OeDSQi  of  1871    

^•^imited  to  the  middle  1 
<rfl880 / 


3,360,018 
3,661,292 


1,079,211 
1,291,632 


318,740 
378,270 


767,487 
817,964 


1,062,576 
1,045,782 


132,004 
127,744 
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[Mar. 


Ill,— -Bmtardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illboitimatk  in  wery  Hwndroi 
Births  in  the  Diviiiont  and  Counties  of  Sootlahd,  dimring  mkA 
qucwter  of  the  Year  ending  31<f  December^  1880;  wilk  the  Correepondin^ 
Figwree  for  1870  added  for  Comparison. 


Diviiioiu  aad  Coantiet. 


SOOTLAHD    

DtvinofM — 
Northern  

Korth-Westem... 

Korth-Eastem ... 

East  Midland  ... 

West  Midland  ... 

South- Weetera . . . 

South-Eastem  ... 

Southern  


Comnties — 

Shetland 

Orkney   , 

Caithness 

Sutherland 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

Inverness    

Nairn  

Elgin 

Banff  

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfiir 

Perth  

Fife „ 

Kinross   

Claokmannui .... 

Stiriing    

Dumbarton 

ArgyU 

Bute    

Benfirew 

At^ 

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh 

Haddington    .... 

Berwick  

Peebles    

Selkiric    

Roxburgh   

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright 
"Wigtown 


Per  Cent  for  the  Qoarten  eucUnf 
1880. 


Sltt 
March. 


8-6 


8-5 
5*7 

>5*3 
9*0 
7*1 
7'i 
7*3 

13*9 


6-4 
iro 

IO*2 

3-8 

4*5 
6-8 
10*9 
I9-I 
>5'4 
i5*i 
11-9 

10*5 
9-6 

6*5 
4*5 
7*7 
8*3 
3*7 
9*1 
6-7 
6-4 
8-1 
7*0 

re 

7*0 
6-7 

7*4 
8-1 

12'0 

13-8 
>5'o 
15*8 


80th 
Jane. 


8-8 


6-8 
6-5 

13-9 
8-9 
6-2 
6-8 
7-6 

14-9 


4-8 

48 

10-9 

5-6 

6-9 

6-8 

6-8 

13-8 

170 

13-7 

11-5 

90 

8-9 

80 

15-6 

9-8 

6-8 

5-7 

6*2 

9-4 

6-7 

6-2 

6-9 

8-8 

70 

90 

7-9 

11-9 

9-0 

111 

16-8 

16-6 

17-4 


»Oth 
Sept. 


8*03 


8*4 
<5*3 

lyi 
9*o 
5*9 
6-4 

7*3 
13-6 


4*9 

4*7 

»3*9 

6-4 

4*o 

8-6 

i3*o 

13*8 

14*8 

12*4 

H*9 

IO-4 

10*8 

6-0 

lO'O 

5*4 
6-3 
S'l 
6-6 

3*5 
5'S 
8-1 
6-2 
7-8 
6-9 

4*3 
10-4 

J3» 
9*4 
9** 

12-4 

17*4 
i8i 


SUt 
Dec. 


8-7 


6-6 
7-4 

160 
8-7 
6-6 
70 
7-8 

14*4 


6-8 

7-6 

10-4 

6-3 

61 

9-3 

9-8 

211 

15-4 

16-2 

100 

9-7 

9-7 

6-3 

8-7 

9-7 

6-7 

4-7 

8-8 

6-6 

60 

9-5 

6-6 

15-8 

8-3 

3-8 

110 

15-8 

15-4 

11-7 

13-6 

14*4 

19-6 


Per  Cent  for  the  Qoartera  ea^Bg 
1879. 


Sift 
March. 


8*6 


7*o 

6*6 

I5-I 

8-3 
6-8 
7*o 
8-1 
14-6 


4'o 

3*6 

11-4 

6-8 

4*o 
9-2 

9*3 
13*8 

l8'2 

14-6 
i6*9 
9*8 
8-3 
6-9 
a*7 
7*5 
6*3 
5*3 
9*5 
8-0 

5*4 
8-0 

7*2 

8*4 
8-0 

7*4 
9*3 

12*7 

7*5 

12-9 

14-6 
>3*4 
17*7 


80th 
Jane. 


7-9 


7-2 
5^ 

12-9 
8-8 
6-8 
6-6 
7-5 

11-3 


2-2 

60 

10-8 

6-7 

41 

6« 

30 

13-9 

150 

131 

9-S 

10-2 

9-7 

6-( 

5*4 

5-6 

6-0 

51 

6-2 

51 

6-5 

71 

6-5 

7-9 

7-4 

7-8 

6-9 

60 

8-3 

100 

11-5 

11-2 

131 


SOtk 
Sept 


8-7 


5-6 

6-0 
140 

9*5 
6-7 
7-5 
7*5 
13*9 


3*o 
5*7 

7*0 

5*9 

5*5 

6-5 

9-6 

11*9 

i8*o 

13-1 

i6-8 

11*4 

8*5 

7*2 

10*6 

6*5 
5*8 
5*9 

lO'O 

4*5 
«*5 
8-1 

7-6 
8-6 

7*" 
8-6 

8-3 
6-4 
io*4 
12-4 
14-1 
H*9 
14-6 


Uoog 


Slit 
Dec 

867 


6-1 
6-0 

141 
9-5 
7-7 
71 
7-6 

14-3 


3-9 

60 

7-6 

6-3 

3-9 

80 

61 

15-6 

14-6 

13-8 

15-5 

11-8 

9-4 

6-6 

14-6 

7-7 

81 

6-1 

9-5 

6-8 

5-9 

7-6 

7-4 

8-2 

71 

5-4 

10-9 

9-6 

101 

12-8 

16-6 

14-4 

12-7 
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JY.^Dmiionml  TcMe: — Mabeiaoiw,  BiweBByOnd  Dbatus  Bettered  in 

tk$  Tear  ended  31«#  December^  1860. 

(CoDpOed  from  the  R^ttrar-Oeanr^l't  QiwHeily  BetnniiO 


1 
mviBioiia. 

(Seotluid) 

% 

AmiA 

is 
8UteieA«re«. 

8 

PotVLATlOlf, 

1871. 
(P#r*««.) 

4 

lOffltofM. 

Birtfat. 

6 
Deathf. 

SOOTLAVB  ^.       .^  Ibloif 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
24,489 

No. 
124,652 

No. 
75,795 

I.  NorlherB  ..» 

n.  North-Wettorn 

m.  Korth-SMt«ni 

IT.  SMtlOdland   

T.  We«t  Midland 

n.  Soath-Western 

Tn.  Soath-Eattern 

2,961,622 
4,739,876 
*,4*9»594 

2,790,49* 
1,693,176 

>,46a,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,351 
893,199 

559,676 
251,068 

1,183,218 
475,523 
203,772 

545 

727 

2,544 

3,723 
1,568 

10,317 
3^98 
1,167 

3,020 

4,410 

13,694 

18,810 
9,110 

50,735 

18,528 

6,345 

Z,O0O 

2,619 

6,953 

11,733 
5,471 

32,143 

11,211 
3,665 

No.  UL-OREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SoiOfABT  of  Mabriaoss,  in  the  Year  ended  20th  September^  1860;  and 

tif  BiKTHS  and  Dbaths,  tn  the  Tear  ended  2Ut  December^  1860. 

(Compikd  from  tke  Qnarterly  R«tiinis  of  the  req>eetiTe  Regtetrart-Oeneral.) 


[OOO't  omitted.] 

Marriacee. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popn- 
lation. 

Birtha. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
latioB. 

Deatha. 

Per 

ComrrsiM. 

Area 

in 

SUtnte 

Acres. 

Potq. 
latWB, 
1871. 

iPtrsont.) 

1.000  of 
Pope. 
laUon. 

iMland    andl 

SeoUMid 

Wttd   

37,319, 

« 9,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,412, 

No. 
189,024 

24,253 
20,625 

RaUo. 
8-3 
7'2 
3-8 

No. 
880,520 

124,652 
128,010 

Ratio. 
38-7 

37-1 
24-0 

No. 
528,056 

75,795 
102,955 

Ratio. 
23*3 

22*6 

19-3 

OttATBwTAINl 
IIDIOLAITD/ 

77,281, 

81,484, 

233,902 

7*4 

1,188,182 

36*0 

706,806 

22-4 

iTo^e. — ^The  numbers  again tt  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
uittbs  looal  registrars  have  emeeeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
■ppuiimates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  bs  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
d  log^and  and  8ooiland.~ED.  8,  J, 
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Penodical  Betuma, 


[liar. 


Trade  of  XTnitad  Xlnffdom,  for  the  Tear*  1870-76. — Declared  Value  of  the  TofcU 
Exports  of  Foreifm  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufacturee  to  each  Forei^i 
Country  and  British  Possession, 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Coontriee,  See. 


[OOCi  omitted.] 


1879.   1878.   1877.   1876. 


1876. 


I.— FOBBIOy  COUVTBIBS. 

Northern  Europe;  viz**  Bussia,  Sweden,! 

Norway,  Deiimark,  k  Iceland,  k  Heligoland  J 
Central  Enrope;  yvL.^  Germany,  Holland  1 

and  Belgium  j 

Western  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal,  i 

iwith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain,  > 
with  G-ibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Southern   Europe;   tIz.,  Italy,   Austrian"! 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;   viZm   Turkey,   Roumania,*  Syria  1 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  onl 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  > 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands  J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines ;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Houg  Kong  and  Japan 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  i 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

ChiU,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (AtIantic),Braril,  Uruguay,! 

and  Argentine    Confed.  j 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


4.74** 

13,061, 

1,616, 
662, 

74, 
aai, 


Total — Foreign  Countries. . 


n. — British  Possbssioks: 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Yio- 1 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.  V 
Zeahmd   J 

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&  Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 

Mauritius    

Channel  Islands 

Other  posseasionf  


Total — British  Possessions 


£ 
4,799, 

20,715, 

12,973, 

1,766, 
737, 

178, 
267, 


£ 

4,687, 

22,182, 
12,789, 

1,773, 

474, 

77, 
299, 


£ 
4,961, 

23,643, 

14,343, 

2,066, 
593, 

76, 
270, 


£ 
6,478, 

26,842, 

13,509, 

2,056, 
665, 

86, 
259, 


^9, 

1,030, 

5,197. 

98. 

686, 

37, 

a6o, 

420, 

108, 


52,172. 


General  Total £ 


1,540. 
1,689, 

674, 
29«, 
5»7, 

1C2, 
25, 

ai4. 
Z7. 


5,080, 


328, 

382, 

2,980, 
121, 
689, 

37, 

323, 

766, 

109, 


307, 

344, 

3,609, 
119, 
497, 

33, 

264, 

593, 

150, 


183, 

290, 

3,393, 

97, 

595, 

41, 

297, 

406, 

136, 


47,329, 


47,997, 


1,636, 

1,962, 

697, 

306, 

646, 

99, 

22, 

198, 

50, 


6,306, 


57,272,    62,636, 


1,475, 

2,218, 

642, 
328, 
387, 

82, 
106, 
184, 

34, 


51,280, 


5,466, 


1,433, 
1,788, 


347, 

316, 

84, 

22, 

170, 

30, 


4,857. 


162, 

lo7, 

8,194, 
125, 
406, 

68. 
360, 
462. 

79. 


63,128, 


1,686, 

1,733, 

646, 

361, 

441, 

94, 

26, 

160, 

81, 


53,453,     66,137, 


5,018, 


58,146. 


•  Wallachia  and  Moldayia  to  1878,  and  Boumania  in  1879. 
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VtmAe  of  United  Kingdom,  1880-79-78. — Distribution  of  Exports*/rom  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit. 


Iferchuidiw  (tsdrndinff  Qold  and  Siher) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tke  foUowiBg  Foreign  Countries,  lie. 


I. — ^FoBsiev  Ck>irMT]irB8 : 
Morthem  Europe ;  tIz.,  BoMia,  Sweden,  \ 

Norwaj,  Denmark  &Iceland,& Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe;  Tiz.,G«nnan7,  Holland,  1 

and  Bel^um    

Western  Europe ;  ▼«.*  France,  Portugal 

(with  Axores,  Madeira,  Ac.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

Southern  Europe;  vi*.,  Italy,  Austrian \ 

Enipire,  Chreeoe,  Roumania,  and  Malta....  J 
Iierant;      vuE-y     Torkej,     Aiiatio     aud~ 

fiuTopean  (including  (^rus),  and  Egypt 

Mortliem   Africa;    ▼»«.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
iled  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Tffi^^m  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  JaTa,  Philip- 1 
pines ;  other  Islands    J 

Soiith  Sea  Ishmds    

Chfna.  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexioo  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

Sonth  America(Norihem),NewGranada,  i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 

(Pacific),    Peru,    Boliria,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   ....  J 

„  (Atlantic)Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Bepublio  j 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Dayis'  Straits,  1 
8oiithn.WhaleFishery,&FalklandIslands  J 


■} 


[OOCt  omitUd.] 


1880. 


Import* 
from 


£ 

3a»289, 

61,513, 

57,03i, 

7,963. 
"t9a7, 

1,589. 
1,896, 

714. 

4.384. 

'3.585. 

106,947, 

1,94^. 
2,129, 

1,685, 

6,409, 

6,869, 

216, 


ToUd — Floreign  Countries 


IL — ^Bbitibh  PossssBioirs : 

British  India,  C^lon,  and  Singapore   

AnatiaL  Cols.— N.  So.W.yYictoria&Qucensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 

British  Korth  America   

„    W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cmpe  and  Natal    

Bft.  W.  Co.  of  AX.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

ManritiuA ,...,.. 

Channel  T«lmw<l«   , 


Ihtal^BrUisk  Possessions,. 


Ckneral  Total    Jg 


320,211, 


Emportt 


£ 
13,044, 

31,841, 

21,936, 

8,791, 
9,827 

607, 
991, 

629, 

8,076, 

84, 
12,138, 

30,877, 
1,881, 
2,637, 

1,826, 

2,313, 

10,497, 

26, 


1879. 


Imports 
from 


i53»o'8. 


284,919, 


37,371, 

'5.934. 

9.731. 

'3,214. 

6,750, 

5.643, 

804, 

288, 

8i7, 


90,560, 


4'o,77', 


33.722, 
11,149, 

6,797, 

7,698, 

3,042, 

6,629, 

819, 

368, 

685, 


69.783, 


222,810, 


£ 

28,916, 

54^362, 

50,589. 

8,306, 

12,267, 

'.035, 

454. 

3.320, 

167, 
12,844, 

90,896, 
',965, 
3.294. 

',562, 
7,379. 
;»974^ 

'53, 


31.024, 
13.638, 

8,291, 

10,569, 

7,303, 

4.570, 

586, 

642, 

738, 


77.361, 


362,280, 


Kap«rU 


£ 
11.814, 

33,078, 

20,804, 

8,622, 
9,326, 

602, 
836, 

1,066, 

2,297, 

168, 
10,238, 

20,595, 
1,407, 
2,626, 

1,624, 

1,749, 

8,661, 

12, 


'35.223, 


1878. 


Importa 
from 


£ 

3 ',427 

57,'34. 

54.326, 

6,825, 
11,803, 

1,089, 
1,269, 

538, 

3.'" 

116, 

'5.426, 

89,071, 

',500. 

2,217) 
1,164, 

7,957: 

6,375. 

170, 


291,518, 


24,201, 
10,080, 

6,178, 

6,556, 

2,812, 

6,844, 

767. 

345, 

599, 


56,281, 


1 9 '.504. 


32,975: 

'3.029: 

7,795> 

9,44'^ 

6,334. 

4.383. 

624, 

889, 

946, 


76,416, 


367.934. 


EmporU 


£ 

10,869, 
34,276, 

21,128, 

8,261, 
10,841, 

406, 
1,174, 

466, 

2,663, 

81, 
9,212, 

14,621, 
1,603, 
2,836, 

1,706, 

2,634, 

8,891, 

22, 


'3'457, 


25,853, 
12,480, 

7,089, 

6,412, 

2,761, 

4,911, 

897, 

409, 

535, 


61,347, 


192,804, 


*  t.0.,  Brilish  and  Irish  produce  and  manufaotures. 
TOL.  XUV.      PABT   1.  K 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


IMPORTS.— (United    Kingdom.)— Por    the  Years   1880-79-78-77-76.- 2)ec?ar«rf 

Real  Valite  (Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  E^Ury  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[000*t  omitted.] 


FOEBIOH  AmTICLKS  IlTPOETSD. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

RAwMATM.-r«a?<aff,&c.  Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool    

£ 

42.765, 

28,356, 

17,461, 

4.070, 

5.894, 

1,698, 

£ 

36,279, 

24,930, 

16,825, 

3,581, 

4,943, 

1,901, 

£ 

33,524, 

24,589, 

16,867. 

3,483, 

5,156, 

1,583, 

£ 

85,489, 

26,310, 

17,733, 

6,055, 

4,973, 

1,636, 

£ 
40,347, 
24,980, 

Silk* 

18,186, 

Flax 

3,537, 

Hemp  

4,756, 

Indi^ 

2,130, 

*^    ^^ 

100,244, 

88,459, 

85,202, 

91,196, 

93.935. 

,,        „          Varums.  Hides  

6,911, 

3,418, 

15,794, 
i,3io, 

16,583, 

5,109, 
3,477, 

10,619, 
2,100, 

10,726, 

6,266, 
3,184, 

10,632, 
1,811, 

13,915, 

6,495, 
4,200, 

11,569, 
2,570, 

20,191, 

6,273, 

Oila 

4,786, 

Metals 

10,252, 

Tallow 

2.874. 

Timber 

19,025, 

45,016, 

32,031, 

35,808, 

45.025, 

43,210, 

„        „          AgrcUl,    Guano 

805, 
7,597, 

704, 
7,098, 

1,805, 
8,690, 

1,667, 
9,139, 

2,462, 

Seeds    

8,970, 

8,402, 

7,802, 

10495. 

10,806, 

11,432. 

TBOFICALyftc.yPBODTTOB.  Tea   

11,751, 
7,062, 

22,970, 
2,901, 
3,750, 
3,288, 

6,483, 
i.979» 

11,373, 
7,324, 

22,351, 
1,975, 
3,481, 
3,794, 
5,380, 
2,895, 

13,097, 
6,093, 

21,107, 
3,718, 
3,192, 
3,509, 
6,003, 
2,209, 

12,482, 
7,852, 

27,277, 
8,539, 
3,507, 
4,334, 
7,156, 
2,256, 

12,813, 
6,413, 

20,620, 
3,946, 
2,927, 
3.839. 
7,020, 
3,963, 

Coffee  

Sugars  Molasses 
Tobacco   

Rice 

Fruits  

Wines 

Spirits 

60,185, 

58,573, 

58,928, 

68,403, 

61,541. 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

ProTisions   

62,369, 
43,438, 

60,596, 
35,901, 

58,373, 
35,951, 

63,210, 
33,241, 

51.560, 
32.837, 

105,807, 

96,497, 

94*324, 

96,45 1 » 

84.387, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

48,582, 

4i,955» 

43,253, 

42,560, 

4>.i99. 

Total  EvmcBBATSD  Imfobts  .... 
Add  for  UvBioncBBATBD  Iicpobts  (say) 

368,240, 
4»,750, 

325,317, 
36,810, 

328,010, 
38,050, 

354,441, 
39.500, 

335.704. 
38,300, 

Total  Ixpobts  

409,990, 

362,127, 

366,060, 

393'94«» 

374,004, 

•  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up.* 
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EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— Por  the  Tears  1880-79-78-77-76.— Z>ectere<; 
BecU  Vcdue,  at  Port  of  Shipment ,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


BamsH  PsoDucB,  fcc.,  Expoetid. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

tf  Anrss. — Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
Yam 

£ 

11,906, 
17,270, 

3»344» 
2,029, 

685. 

5»826, 

9781 

£ 

51,843, 

12,103, 

15,851, 

8,714, 

1,606, 

694, 

5,474, 

1,075, 

£ 

52,903, 

13,006, 

16,723, 

8,910, 

1,921, 

564, 

5,526, 

1,213, 

£ 

56,954, 

12,209, 

17,335, 

3,609, 

1,707, 

572, 

5,830, 

1,291, 

£ 

64,851, 
12,783, 
18,620, 
4,417, 
1,769, 
1,073, 
5,621, 
1,460, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

Silk  Manufactures 

Yam 

Linen  Manu&ctures  .... 
„       Yam 

105,695, 

92450, 

95,766, 

99.507, 

«oo,594» 

Sewed.    Annarel 

3»i94i 
3,869, 

3,198, 
3,487, 

8,155, 
3,966, 

2,833, 

3,808, 

2,962, 
8,771, 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

7,063, 

6,685, 

7,121, 

6,636, 

6,733, 

"MwfkJS.  Ac.    ..-t»T-.  TTarHwftrft  ,...,.„,.„„.,,., 

3,512, 
9,262, 
28,307, 
3,638, 
984, 
8,379, 

3,019, 
7,283, 
19,439, 
3,880, 
1,019, 
7,202, 

8,290, 
7,490, 
18,394, 
3,522, 
1,057, 
7,321, 

8,336, 
6,683, 
20,095, 
3,503, 
1,363, 
7,829, 

3,481, 
7,198, 
20,731, 
8.401, 
1.202. 

Machinery 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm    

8,901, 

54,082, 

41,342, 

4»,074, 

42,809, 

44.9I4. 

Oetvmie  Manmfcte.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,896, 

2,526, 

2.450, 

2,614, 

2,577, 

hidiffenone  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,730, 
201, 

51, 
"43, 

604, 
532, 

1,759, 
235, 
55, 
136, 
552, 
454, 

1,762, 
243, 
66, 
170, 
503, 
390, 

1,895, 
247, 
72, 
196, 
468, 
378, 

1,922, 
210. 

mf  Products      Bntter 

Cheese   

70. 

Candles 

151, 

Salt „ 

Spirits    

529, 
812, 

Soda  

3,261, 

3,191, 

3,>34, 

3,246, 

3,194, 

Tantms  Hamtfcts.  Books.  Printed 

971, 

2,096, 
443, 
233, 
723, 

953, 

2,058, 
433, 
213, 
664, 

891, 

2^, 
405, 
221, 
647, 

896, 

1,995, 
865, 
218, 
655, 

877, 

Furniture 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

8.343, 
812. 

Pbte  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

247, 
659. 

• 

4,466, 

4,321, 

4.167, 

4,129, 

5438, 

BeoMunder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

TTnflDinnfrrfttfd  Articles 

24,843, 
20,505, 

22,936, 
18,053, 

20,953, 
18,139, 

22,509, 
17,281, 

19,796, 
17,330, 

ToTAT/  Exports 

S22,8ll, 

i9i»504, 

192,804, 

198,731* 

200,576, 

K 

2'^^S 
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SHIPPING.— (United  Kingdom.)— J ccown^  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargoes^  from  and  to  Varums  Countries,  during  the  Tears  ended 
December^  1880-79-78. 


Countries  from 

whence  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


FOBBIOK  CoUlfTBIBS. 

Sweden    w 

Norway   

Denmark 

C^e^many 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey    

Boiunania  

Egypt 

United  States  of  America .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  "I 
Indies,  and  Central  V 
America  J 

Brazil 

Peru    

Chili    

China  

Other  countries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

Bbitish  PossBssioirs. 

North  American  Colonies  .... 

East  Indies,  including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  \ 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  

Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Fobbiow  Count rit^s 
Ain>  Bbitish  Possbssio^s. 

Months         ri880 

ended         i     79 

December,       [    '^8 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1880. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

60,334 

12,416 

62,190 

82,931 

24,967 

134,686 

111,256 

82,131 

162,663 

160,141 

27,210 

34,453 

1,937 

11,266 

16,701 

22,817 

35,793 

427,107 

15,060 

22,543 
7,991 
10,715 
16,069 
65,838 


1,545,228 


108,330 

103,566 

84,547 

6,891 

20,177 

24,450 


296,961 


1,844,904 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

18,837 
10,388 

37,313 
36,14^ 

58,830 
i53i»205 
110,576 

9i»435 
330,163 

76,312 

29,687 

128,029 

5»o»3 

7,540 

13,155 

48,668 
317,604 

65,909 

3i»505 
2»349 

i5»632 
2,229 

57,888 


1,657,409 


3,326 
171,048 

55.048 

17,574 
18,800 

105,515 


371,3" 


2,028,720 


1879. 


Entered.         Cleared, 


Tons. 

56,565 

85,501 

60,261 

22,523 

17,457 

136,660 
96,195 
44,409 

159,115 

110,894 

21,122 

23,685 

2,529 

9,917 

16,084 

1,219 

56,533 

497,656 

19,059 

14,495 
4,760 
14,965 
14,773 
67,428 


1,483,785 


94,943 

61,681 

14,394 

6,813 

20,913 

26,066 


224,810 


1,708.695 


Tom. 
16,109 
3.546 
47,034 
46,025 
75.232 

138,750 
88,594 
54.345 

290,455 
69,837 
28,372 

95.05 » 
6,909 

4.157 
18,298 

43.923 
294,722 

46,030 

35413 
1.550 

14.721 
2,190 

53,158 


1474,421 


15424 

157,330 

35406 
21,815 

15.505 
79456 


3*4.936 


1.799.357 


1878. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


Tons. 

64,117 

24,618 

62,434 

29,482 

20,987 

135,770 

111,164 

69,445 

169,677 

99,124 

18,195 

81,652 

4,398 

10,039 

27,307 

26,556 
355,761 

17,214 

12,131 
10,291 
5,359 
16,100 
44,715 


1,356,636 


66,168 

88,421 

11,175 

2,833 

18,365 

20,131 


207,093 


1,668,629 


Tons. 
21,214 

9.559 

31,679 

32,247 

57,29* 

141,200 

107,739 
71,239 

277,954 
61,704 
21,161 

73.714 
4.897 
6,592 

14,379 

33,373 
192,167 

52493 

32.994 

4.164 

10,244 

882 

40,359 


1,299,246 


18,120 

86,075 

4»,237 
13.781 
12,228 
73.313 


H4.754 


1,544,000 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  EecU  Value  o/y  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Tears 
1880-79-78. 

[OOO't  omiUed.] 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

CooDtriet. 

Gold. 

SUttr. 

Gold. 

5t/»#r. 

Gold. 

Sihtr. 

Imported  teom— 

Aostnlia  

8,614, 

858, 

56, 

£ 

79, 

2,619, 
>,I99, 

£ 
8,152, 

1,874, 

888, 

£ 

no, 

3,767, 
2,596, 

£ 
6,681, 

1,591, 

866, 

£ 

21. 

S.  America,  Brazil,  I 
Mexico,  A  West  * 
Indies    J 

United  Stat«0  

3,548, 
1.616. 

Pritfif*  , ..,.. ,...,. 

4,522, 

2,118, 
1,030, 

47, 
60, 

1,196, 

126, 
862, 

3,897, 

2,066, 

428, 

37, 

>9, 

24, 

63, 
295. 

4,914, 

2,903, 
853, 

563, 
409, 

809, 

115, 
2,765, 

6473, 

2,347, 
833, 

174, 
22, 

349, 

62, 
374. 

8,138, 

6,908, 
2,019, 

876, 
1,578, 

430, 

122, 
2,301, 

5,i8£, 

»,74i, 
4,100, 

77, 
43, 

1, 

4», 

361, 

Germanj,  Holland,  1 
Belg.,andSfreden/ 

Portugal,        Spain,  \ 
and  Gibraltar  ..../ 

Malta  and  Egjpt 

China,       including' 
Hong  Koog  and  > 
Japan    

West  Coast  of  A£rica 

9,469, 

6,829, 

13,831, 

'0,734, 

20,872, 

">549, 

Exported  to— 

Prance  

602, 
424, 

1,021, 

173, 
770, 

12, 

696, 
3,587, 

859, 

723, 
1,871, 

279, 

4,599, 
5,324, 

1,316, 

2,191, 
',645> 

729, 

Germanj,  Holland,  1 
Belg.  &  Sweden    J 

Portugal,        Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar  ....  j 

B.India,  China,  with  1 
Hong  Kong  and  • 
Japan    J 

United  States  

2,047, 

866, 

6,612, 

1,749, 
1,664, 

955, 

5447, 

34, 

85> 

224, 
3>5, 

5,092, 

219, 

6,949, 

1,730, 

1,072, 
2,517, 

2,873, 
6,574,^ 
614, 

24» 

596, 

350, 

11,239, 
283, 
829, 
847, 

809, 
1,612, 

4,565, 
5,840, 
1,083, 

South  Africa    

8.  America,  Brazil,  1 
Mexico,  k  West  V 
Indies    J 

All  other  Countries.... 

39, 
191, 

TotaUJSsported  .... 

11,829, 

7,061, 

17,579, 

11,031, 

14,969, 

n,7i8. 

Excess  of  imports   .... 
„        exporU    .... 

2,870, 

232, 

4,248, 

297, 

6,903, 

169, 

This  entry  is  now  shown  direct,  instead  of  to  Bgypt  as  formerlj. 
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BRITISH  CORHJ, ^Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales) 
WeeJUi/  for  1880. 

CThifl  Table  is  oonunaaioated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Arerage. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


Weekly  Arerage. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat.      Barley.        OaU. 


1880. 
January  3  . 
«  10. 
„  17. 
»  24. 
„   31  . 

February  7  . 
„  14. 
„  21, 
,,   28, 

March  6 

„   13 

„   20 

,.   27 

April  3  

»  10  

„  17  

»  24 

May  1 

»  8 

„  15. 

„  22 

„  29. 

June  6  ..... 

„  12 

„  19 

,.  26  


#.  d. 

46  II 

46  2 

45  " 

45  7 

45  3 

44  i 

43  7 

43  I 

43  - 

44  7 

44  8 

46  I 

47  3 

48  4 
48  2 

47  " 

48  1 

45  9 

46  - 

44  9 

44  8 

44  " 

45  7 

44  i» 

45  4 
44  8 


86  8 

37  2 

37  8 

36  4 

36  10 
36  10 
35  11 
35  2 

34  2 
34  10 
34  11 

34  5 

35  - 
33  9 
33  8 
82  8 

33  6 

33  4 

32  2 

32  8 

30  4 

28  4 

32  - 

30  9 

28  8 


#.  d. 

21  7 

20  II 

21  I 

20  10 

21  II 

2«  3 

21  I 

22  2 
22  3 

22  4 

22  3 

^3  3 
22  10 

22  6 

»3  5 
24  6 
24  II 

^3  6 
i5  - 

24  II 

^5  5 

25  I 

25  3 
^6    5 

26  10 
26  9 


1880. 
July  3  .... 
„  10.... 
„  17.... 
„  24  .... 
„  31  .... 

August  7 
„  14 
»   21 


September  4 

»  11 ... 
„  18... 
„   25... 

October  2 ... 
„  9 ... 
„  16.... 
„  23... 
„  80... 

NoTember  6 

»    13 

20 

„    27 

December  4 
»  11 
„  18 
„   26 


#.  d. 

44  7 

43  9 

43  I 

43  6 

44  2 

43  9 

44  4 

43  9 

44  I 

43  3 

42  2 

39  " 

39  5 

40  I 

41  - 

41  5 

42  8 

43  7 

43  4 

43  5 

44  I 
44  5 

44  10 

45  > 
44  - 
42  8 

Digiti 


31  11 

28  10 
27  9 
27  1 
27  1 

25  7 

29  7 
29  8 
33  8 

35  - 

35  1 

33  5 

34  - 

84  - 

34  2 

35  2 
35  2 
35  11 

35  2 

84  7 

38  9 

83  6 

38  2 

32  8 
31  6 
81  8 


28  2 
26  8 


26 
26 
28 


28  2 

24  6 

24  5 

24  8 

22  II 

21  8 

20  7 

20  2 

21  6 
20  10 

20  6 

21  ~ 
21  8 

20  9 

ai  5 

20  4 

ii  5 

21  I 

20  9 

20  7 

20  3 
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BRITISH  CORN.— 6^<we««  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walbs), 
Summary  of,  for  1860,  with  those  for  1879,  added  for  Comparison. 


LThis  T^l«  ia  coimminiotxt  bj  th*  Sfatirtiml  mnA  Oora  Department,  Board  of  Tmde.] 


Arengefor 


Per  Imperial  Quarter.  1880. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oata. 


Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1879. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


January.... 
Febmaij 
Karoh   .... 


^rst  quarter   ... 


April. 
Maj  . 

June  . 


Second  quarter,. 


Zxlj  

Aagost 

Scptembeir.. 


Third  quarter  .... 


October 

NoTember . 
December ., 


Ikmrih  quarter.... 
ThbYbab    


#.  d. 

45  " 

43  5 

45  7 


#.     d. 
37      - 


36 
34 


#.  d. 

a»  3 

21  8 

22  8 


«.  d. 

39  3 

38  - 

39  7 


«.       d. 
87      6 


35 
38 


20      - 

19  8 

20  6 


45       I 


36      - 


21       9 


39 


85      6 


48  I 
45  a 
45       I 


33  9 
32  4 
29    10 


23     10 

H      9 
26      3 


41  - 
40  II 
4«       9 


31  8 
29  7 
27      2 


20  9 

21  10 
»»      4 


46       I 


24     II 


41 


29      6 


21       8 


43  9 
43  >' 
41       2 


28  6 

29  7 
84      4 


27       I 

25      5 
21      4 


44  6 
49  I 
47      5 


26  4 
29  5 
38      8 


22  10 

23  9 

24  9 


43       - 


30      8 


24       9 


47 


31 


^3 


4»      9 

43  9 

44  1 


34  10 
34  8 
82      1 


21  I 
20  II 
20      8 


48  10 
48  9 
46       7 


40  9 
40  - 
38      3 


a^  5 
21  4 
21       I 


43       I 


33     10 


48 


39      8 


21       7 


44      4 


33      1 


13       I 


43     >o 


Digiti 
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BBYENUE  ov  thb  Unitid  Kingdom. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Zlst  Dec,  1880-79-78-77. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

Correeponding  Qiurtert. 

ended  8lBt  Dee. 

Lest. 

More. 

1878. 

1877. 

OuBtoms  ........ ....ftittt-r- 

£ 

5»376, 
6,700, 
3,'05, 
35» 
1,677, 
395» 

£ 
6,866, 

6,460, 

2,726, 

26, 

1,630, 

865, 

£ 
20, 

240, 

880, 

9, 

47, 

30, 

£ 

£ 

6,484, 

6,990, 

2,628, 

26, 

1,554, 

826, 

£ 
5,386, 

Excise 

6,866, 

Stamps    .,„„„.-., 

2,786, 

Tftxes        ..T  ,t,t„,.--f--- 

46, 

Post  Office 

1,677, 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

820, 

ProDertr  Tax 

660, 

16,662, 
486, 

726, 
174, 

— 

17,007, 
440, 

16,919, 
342, 

f!)w>wn  TiAnds  .,■,,*„„,- 

»35» 

404r 

«>o53. 

17,048, 

186, 

826, 

1,108, 

900, 
78, 

SSf 

17,447, 

141, 

888, 

1,098, 

17,261. 
141, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miffoellaneo"^  TT-TT 

337 
64^ 

TotaU 

19,540, 

18,617, 

978, 

ss. 

19,069, 

18,388, 

N«T  IMC*.  £W8, 

TEAB8, 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

ended  Slst  Dec. 

IMS. 

More. 

1878. 

1877. 

Oustoms t 

£ 

19,268, 

a5»77o, 

ii,965» 

a»7i9i 

6,570, 

1,570, 

£ 

19,750, 

26,277, 

11,019, 

2,644, 

6,319, 

1,876, 

£ 

946, 

75, 
261, 
196, 

£ 

482, 

507, 

£ 
20,166, 

27,872, 

10,662, 

2,655, 

6,180, 

1,880, 

£ 
19,762. 

Bxdse 

27,368, 

Stamps    

10,968, 

Taxes  

2,636, 

Post  Office 

6,133, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

1,820, 

Pronortv  Tax 

9»495» 

67,384, 
9,486, 

1,467, 
10, 

989, 

68,364, 
6,031, 

68,187, 
6,736, 

Owiwn  TAnds  ..^......r- 

390, 
1,337. 
4.io6, 

76,869, 

899, 

1,127, 

4,272, 

1,477, 
210, 

989. 
9» 

66, 

74,385, 

410, 

1,047. 

4,642, 

73,923, 
410. 

Interest  on  Advances 

964, 
8.898, 

JhiaU 

83,290, 

82,667, 

1,687, 

1,064, 

80,484, 

78,680, 

Net  Iiick.  £«2S, 
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LONDON  CLEABINa;  CIECULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL. 
TTie  LoHcUm  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
Enoland  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each   Week  during  the  Year  1880;  and  in 
ScoTLAKD  and  Irbland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[O.OOtTf  omitted.] 


EXGLAIID 

AND  Vales. 

Scotlaro. 

IlZLAND. 

Zoili(Mr 

Private 

Joint 

Cleared  in 

each  Week 

ended 

Banks. 

(Fixed 

Stock 
BankR. 
(Fixed 
Jtraes, 

Total. 

(Fixed 

Week! 
ended 

£6 
and 

Under 
£6. 

Total. 
(Fixed 

£6 

and 

Under 
£6. 

Total. 
(Fixed 

Itinet, 

Uines, 

upwards. 

Issues, 

upwards 

Issues. 

Wedne$dmy* 

8.65). 

2.41). 

6,96). 

2.68). 

6.85). 

1880. 

t 

£ 

t 

£ 

1880. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.     3 

96>o6 

133 

1.78 

3,68 

:  {?:::;:: 

'S;2? 

1.88 
1,89 

1.79 
1.80 

Jan.  17... 

1.85 

8,62 

5,38 

8.26 

2.78 

6,03 

^    84 

'^'^ 

1,88 

1,80 

3.65 

„    SI 

1,83 

1.76 

3.59 

Feb.    7 

149,39 
92.8» 

1.81 

1.76 

3.56 

«  u 

1,77 

1.74 

3,51 

Feb.  14... 

1.76 

8.87 

5,12 

8,22 

2,66 

5,87 

^    81 

I47,a8 

1,78 

1,72 

3,48 

„    88 

93^ 

1,74 

1.71 

344 

Umr.    « 

156,89 

1.74 

1.72 

3,46 

^    18 

-   w 

9i,23 

1.78 
1,78 

1.71 
1,73 

\% 

Mar.  18... 

1,66 

8.S3 

4.99 

8.17 

2.63 

5,70 

„    37 

100,94 

1.79 

1,77 

3,56 

April  8 

66,67 

1.86 

131 

3,67 

„    10 

-    17 

>34,90 
9^i94 

1.91 
1.91 

1,84 
1,86 

11^ 

April  10... 

1,«« 

8.89 

5,Q4 

8.87 

2.66 

5,93 

^    84 

13643 

1,90 

1,86 

3,75 

Ml    1 

9040 

1.89 

1.86 

l;?2 

«      8 

>49.'3 

1,89 

1.86 

May    8... 

1,81 

8,61 

5,32 

8,48 

2,60 

6.08 

-    15 

94,9» 

1.89 

1.87 

l^ 

.    « 

"3.77 

1,88 

1,79 

.    29 

84,79 

1.79 

1.78 

3,52 

Joe    S 

.    12 

94^65 

1.75 
1,72 

1.69 
1.66 

r4 

Jnne   6... 

2,26 

8,96 

6,21 

8.38 

2,56 

5,93 

^    19 

"^% 

1.70 

1.64 

3,33 

.    98 

1,89 

1.62 

3,31 

J««y  8 

I3U3 

1.71 

1.63 

3,34 

Jnly    8... 

1.84 

8,66 

5,48 

3,19 

2,43 

5,61 

.    10 

»9.5i 

1.74 

1,66 

3,40 

„     17 

124,76 

1,75 

1.64 

3,39 

-     *4 

'VS 

1,70 

1,61 

3,31 

*    81 

1.66 

1.69 

3,25 

M     81... 

4.74 

8.61 

5,34 

8.21 

9.46 

5,66 

A««.    7 

123,8' 

1.86 

1.69 

3,26 

«    14 

92,76 

1.64 

1.67 

3,20 

-    21 

11640 

1.61 

1,66 

3,17 

„    88 

7941 

1,60 

1.64 

3.14 

Ang.  28... 

1.71 

8.63 

5,24 

8,19 

2,49 

5,67 

Sep** 

117,38 

1.68 

1.45 

3,04 

^    11 

87,27 

1.62 

1.67 

3,19 

^    18 

82,10 

1.66 

1,68 

3,23 

«    95 

111,14 

1.67 

1.61 

3.28 

Sept.  25... 

1.77 

8.63 

540 

8.32 

2.67 

6,00 

Oct.     9 

8245 

1.76 

1,67 

3,43 

«      » 

135,19 

1.86 

1.74 

m 

-  i; 

93,37 

1,89 

1.76 

^    *l 

^    SO 

130,01 
81,21 

1.86 
1.88 

1.76 
1,76 

\% 

Oct.  23... 

1.82 

8.74 

5,57 

8,85 

3,06 

6,90 

>*or.    6 

141,44 

1,86 

1,79 

3,64 

„    13 

95,70 

1.84 

1.77 

3,61 

,    20 

13948 

1.80 

1.76 

3,61 

Not.  20... 

9,14 

4,01 

6.15 

4.01 

8,20 

7,21 

«    27 

94,08 

1,78 

1,76 

3,55 

Der.     4 

91,93 

1.77 

1.74 

3.50 

„    11 

151,012 

1,72 

1.70 

342 

,.     IH 

96,32 

1.71 

1,68 

3,39 

Dec.  18... 

2.07 

3.95 

6,02 

8,85 

8.20 

7,05 

^    2j 

142,96 

1.73 

1,68 

3,30 

*  The  WednesdaTs  preceding  the  Saturdays. 
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Periodical  Betums,  [Mar. 

BANE  OF  ENaiiAND. 

Purtuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  %th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 
CP.OOO't  omitted.] 


s  s 

ItSUB  DlPASTMBHT. 


e  7 

COXXATSEAI.  COLUMlf  t. 


liabiUti 


Notes  iMoed. 


BAtXI. 

(Wednetdajf.) 


AueU. 


Gorerameiit 
Debt. 


Other 

Seeoritiee. 


Qold  Coin 

and 
Bollion. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Pnblie. 

(CoL  1  minus 
eol.  le.) 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Diteoont 

at 

Bank  of  BngUnd. 


Mlns. 

41.40 

41.64 
41.8S 
42.10 

41,90  . 
48.1S 
4S.1S 
43.08 

4S,90 
42,97 
49.6S 
43.78 
42.89 

41,99 
41.86 
41,98 
41.80 

41,80 
41.80 
41.14 
41.29 

41,47 
41,72 
42.40 
43.12 
48,08 

43,80 
42.68 
42,69 
42.88 

42.83 
42.38 
42.46 
42.47 

42.14 
43.03 
42.08 
42.07 
41.96 

41,18 
41.62 
41.87 
42.U9 

41,17 
40.40 
40.30 
40.71 

89.81 
88,90 
88.78 
88.66 
88.26 


1880. 
Jin.    7  .. 

::  it:: 


Feb.  4  . 
"     18- 

thr.   S. 

::S: 

April  7. 

::  38 : 

Hay    6  . 

..  13. 
H  19. 
„     28. 

Jane  2  % 
M       9. 

,.  M. 
..    80  . 

July    7. 

"    it- 

M  21  . 
:     28. 

Aug.  4. 
»  11  . 
H  18. 
..     26. 

Sept.  1  . 

::  S: 

Oct.  8  . 
N     18  . 

..    27  . 

Not.    3  . 

..     10. 

-  i^- 
M     24. 

Dec.    1  . 

"  16  . 
Z  22. 
I     29. 


Mlns. 

11,02 
11.03 
11,02 
11,03 

11.02 
11.02 
11.03 
11.02 

11.03 
11,03 
11.02 
11.02 
11.02 

11.02 
11.02 
11,02 
11.02 

11.02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11.02 
11.02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11.02 
11.02 
11,02 

1102 
11.02 
11.02 
11,02 

11.03 
11,02 
11.02 
11.02 
11,02 

11.02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,03 

11.02 
11.02 
11.02 
11,02 

11.02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11.03 


Mlns. 

8.98 
8,98 
8,98 
8,98 

8.98 
8,98 
8.98 
8.98 

8.98 
8,98 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 

8,98 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 

8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 

8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
8,98 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
8.98 

8.98 
8.98 
8,98 
8,98 

8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
8,98 
8.98 

8,98 
8,98 
8.98 
8,98 

8,98 
8,98 
8.98 
8.98 

8.98 
8,98 
8,98 
8.98 
8.98 


Mlns. 

26.49 
26.54 
26.83 
27,10 

26.90 
27,16 
27.13 
27.08 

27,30 
27.27 
27.68 
27.73 
27.39 

26.99 
36.86 
26.96 
26.80 

26,60 
26.80 
26,14 
26.29 

26.47 
26,72 
27,40 
28,12 
28,03 

27,80 
27,63 
27.68 
27.66 

27.88 
27.83 
27.46 
27.47 

27.14 
27.03 
27,06 
27.07 
36.96 

26.18 
96,68 
26.87 
27.09 

26,17 
26,40 
26.20 
26.71 

24,81 
23.90 
28.78 


1880. 
7  Jan. 


Perent. 
...    8 


16  June 2^ 


8  Dee 3 


noogle" 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

BaXVUNO  DiPA&TVlNT. 

liabmtiet. 

DATXt. 

Attett. 

ToUlt 

CaidtalnidRest. 

DepotiU. 

Seven 

SecuriUet. 

Beterve. 

of 
liabiU. 

Day  and 
other 
Billi. 

(Wedneidyt.) 

tiet 

Capital. 

Rett. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notet. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 

Aiteta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mist. 

Mint. 

MlDS. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

1880. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

14,55 
H55 
14.56 
14,55 

8,2e 
8.29 
3,83 
8.83 

5,56 
4,42 
4^12 
4,28 

82.17 
8131 
80.85 
80.13 

1 

Jan.  7 

„    14 

„    21  

.    28 

20,76 
20.00 
18.90 
17.80 

20,25 
19,05 
l|,3i 
18,24 

1^71 
14.14 
14,74 
15.36 

l.U 
1.21 
130 
1.16 

55,86 
54,40 

H55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

8,35 
8,36 
8,30 
8,87 

4,63 
5,97 

III 

27,83 
26,95 
26,77 
26.68 

1 

Feb.  4 

„    11  

,.    18 

n     25  

16,80 
16.48 
16.48 
16.4S 

18,06 
18,00 
18,16 
18,42 

14.62 
16.87 
15.44 
15.78 

1.81 
1.17 
1.18 
1.80 

50,69 
51,12 
51,26 
51,98 

14.55 
14,55 
14.55 
14.55 
14.55 

8.71 
8.71 
8.78 
3,73 
8.72 

9,93 
10,81 
11,47 
11,24 
12,00 

25,97 
26.87 
25.84 
26.00 
26,88 

1 

Mar.  8  

„    10 

„    17  

„    24 

;  81 

16,53 
16.49 
1631 
16.69 
16,96 

21,34 
21,14 
22,59 
21,84 
22,68 

1634 
15.71 
16,24 
15,99 
16,42 

1.82 
1,39 
1.40 
1.27 
1.80 

54,44 

55,79 
55,37 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14.55 

8.08 
8.08 
8.11 
8.12 

8,14 
6,21 
6,36 
6,71 

26.64 
26.87 
26,63 
26,72 

s 

ril :::::: 
..  21 

..    28 

16.96 
1535 
15.96 
15,96 

18,82 
19,44 

14.63 
14.53 
14.84 
1436 

131 
1.44 
1.32 
136 

52,75 
50,52 
50,95 
51,40 

14^5 
14.55 
14.55 
14^ 

8,11 
8.12 
8.18 
8,18 

6,78 
7,»3 
7,30 
7,42 

26,02 
26.58 
25.38 
26,62 

I 

May  6 

:  11= 

..    26 

16.96 
15.66 
16.67 
16.64 

19,45 
J9,i5 
19,74 
19,40 

1336 
14,95 
14,02 
14.54 

1.89 
1,30 
1.18 
1.24 

50,67 
50,62 
50,88 

14,65 
14.55 
14.55 
H55 
14^5 

8.08 
8.08 
8,08 
8.08 
8,08 

8,29 
8,87 

If 
io,'58 

26,25 
25.03 
26.80 
2533 
27,61 

.26 
,29 

1 

Jone  2 

„     9 

it:::::. 

»    80 

15.89 
15.79 
15.80 
15,80 

16,61 

20,C6 

18,31 
^3,14 

14,42 
15.26 
16,06 
16.77 
16.72 

1,28 

1,26 
1.29 

51,43 
51,83 
51,80 
52,15 
55,95 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 

8.80 
8,82 
8,84 
8.36 

6,09 

5,05 
5,00 

5,29 

26,68 
26,91 
26.78 
26,88 

1 

.26 

^.!M :::::: 

,.    21  ...... 

..    28  

15,54 
15.66 
15,56 
15.55 

18,70 
17,97 
17,61 
17,51 

15,20 
16.17 
15.38 
16.43 

1,31 
1.40 
1.40 
1.86 

50,75 
50,08 
49,94 
49,83 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 

8,38 
8,88 
8.41 
8,8» 

5,26 

5,50 

6,97 

24,98 
26.90 
26.67 
2438 

i 

Aug.  4 

..11  

..    18 

,.    25  

16,76 
16.36 
1636 
16.86 

17,14 
17,14 

1435 
14,81 
16,24 
15.64 

1,29 
1.36 
1.22 
1.22 

48,43 
49,65 
49,74 
50,05 

14.56 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

8,70 
8,72 
8.72 
3.73 
8,72 

7,03 

6,63 
7,15 

2437 
24.93 
24.94 

24,47 
24.47 

.80 

1 

.27 

Sept.  1  

r.  16:::::: 
.,  22 

„    29 

1636 
1531 
15.42 
16.S8 
15.88 

18,06 
17,69 
17,62 
17,58 
18,51 

14.86 
16,06 
16.40 
15.44 
14.99 

1,14 
1.36 
1.27 
1.26 
1.19 

50,46 
49,41 

50,17 

14,55 
14.55 
14.55 
14^ 

8.05 
8.07 
8.08 
8,08 

6,66 
5,32 
4,38 
4,55 

26.22 
26,79 
28.18 
28.12 

.29 

Oct.  6  

..    18  

::  ^::::: 

17.87 
17.17 
16.37 
16,87 

18,50 

17,57 
18, 1 1 
18,06 

18,70 
14.24 
1431 
15,46 

1.28 
1,09 
1,04 
1.21 

50,79 
50,05 

50,47 
50,59 

14,56 
14,55 
14.56 
14,55 

8,07 
8,08 
3,02 
8.09 

4,49 
5,48 

2632 
24,11 
2536 
2632 

.81 
.27 

Not.  8 

::1? :::::: 

„    24 

15.87 
14,87 
K87 
14.87 

17,28 
17,29 
19,01 
17,93 

18.94 
13,76 
18,79 
11,57 

1.17 
1.19 
1.10 
1.24 

47,75 
47,  lo 

4r 

48,61 

U55 
14.55 
14.55 
14^ 

3.04 
3,05 
8.06 
8.06 
8,07 

8,63 

24,44 
2437 
24.03 
2337 
2435 

.28 

Dec.  1  

,.    29 

14.87 
14,37 
1437 
14,87 
14.87 

18,11 
20,14 

20,A3 
21,62 
24,04 

13,69 
12,87 
13,14 
12.53 
11,92 

1,18 
1.11 
1.16 
1.09 
.99 

49,09 
49,61 
51,32 
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Periodiml  Behimit. 


[Mar.  1881. 


FOREIGN  EXCILANQl&S.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg 
and  CalaUta ;  —  and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  and  Sydney,  on 
London, /or  1880. 


1 

9 

8 

4 

i 

8 

7 

8 

» 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  ni.d. 

London 

on 

Hamburg. 

8ni.d. 

New 
York. 

60d.s. 

Calcutta. 

Hong 
Zong. 

4m.d. 

Sydney. 
SOd.«. 

Standard 

Datki. 

(ApproxU 
mately.) 

Indian 
Council 

Bills. 
Minimum 

Price 
Per  Rupee. 

Calcutta 

on 

London 

Bank  Bills. 

4  m.  s. 

SUmt 
in  Bart  ia 
London. 

pr.  01. 

1880. 

Per  cnt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

d. 

Jan.    1.... 
„    15.... 

26-47i 
25-46 

20-59 
20-56 

4-80i 
4-8U 

^k 

204 

461 
4^4 

— 

Mi 
62i 

Feb.   6.... 
,.    19..., 

25-40 
25-41i 

20-53 
20-62 

4*824 
4-834 

20 

.11 

— 

Mar.  4.... 
„    18.... 

25-47i 
25-60 

20-66 
20-69 

4-84 
4-84J 

I9t 

20 

lU 

— 

61* 
62i 

April  1  .... 
„    16.... 

25-481 
25-48  J 

20-68 
20-67 

4-844 
4-844 

20 

■9« 

20i 
20 

45l 
45* 

— 

62 
61* 

May  6.... 
„    20.... 

25-51i 
25-50 

20-68 
20-66 

4-84J 
4-85 

20 
ZO 

3- 

46* 
46* 

— 

62* 
62t 

June  8  .... 
„    17.... 

25-56 
25*52i 

20-69 
20-69 

4-864 
4-854 

20 

^ 

461 
45* 

— 

52 
621 

July   1... 
„    15... 

25-52i 
26-55 

20-69 
20-70 

4-84 
4-834 

'^ 

45l 

— 

621 
62* 

Aug.  5  .... 
„    19... 

25-65 
25-55 

20-69 
20-70 

4-824 
4-814 

20t 
20 

45* 

45* 

— 

621 
62* 

Sept.  2 .... 
,.    16.... 

25-57i 
25-60 

20-78 
20-72 

4-80i 
4-80i 

20t 

20i 

45* 

— 

62* 
62* 

Oct.    7... 
„    21... 

25-65 
25-58J 

20-72 
20-67 

4-804 
4-814 

20 

aol 

20t 

45* 

— 

62* 

62* 

Nov.  4... 
„    18... 

25-574 
25-574 

20-62 
20-62 

4-81 
4-804 

\'^ 

•9t 
i9l 

44* 

— 

61* 
61* 

Dec.   2... 
„    16... 

25-55 
25*60 

20-62 
20-66 

4-79 
4-77J 

I9H 
I9« 

•9« 

20 

4i» 
45* 

— 

61* 
61i 
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HIS  ROTAL  HiaHNESS  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K-G. 


COUNCIL    AND    0 F F I C E R S.— 1881-82. 

(having  JUled  the  Office  of  Freeidenf). 


Ihb  Rioht  Hokoubablb  Thb  Eabl  of 

Shaptbsbubt,  K.Q-.,  D.C.L. 
Thb  Kioht  Honoubablb  Thb  Eabl  of 

Habbowbt,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
Thb  Kioht  Honoubablb  Thb  Lobd 

Oybbstofb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Thb  Kioht  Hofoubablb  Thb  Eabl  of 

DsBBT,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S. 
Thb  Kioht  Honoubablb  Thb  Lobd 

HouoHTOir,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


William  Nbwmabch,  Esq.,  P.E.S.,  F.I.A. 

(Corr.  Member  Inst,  of  France). 
William  Fabb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  CJB.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.  (Corr.  Member  Inst,  of  France). 
WiLLLUf  A.  Gut,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P., 

F.K.8. 
Jambs  Hbtwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.0.S. 
Thb  Right  Hoboubablb  Gbobob  Shaw 

Lefbtbb,  M.P. 
Sib  Thomas  B&assbt,  M.P.,  K.C.6. 


9rtii\Sttit 
JAMES    CAIRD,    ESQ.,   C.B.,  F.R.S. 


T.  Gbaham  Balfoub,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Stbphbk  Boubnb. 


Sib  Gbob0b  Campbbll,  M.P.,  E.C.S.I. 
Robbbt  Giffbv. 


€twittti. 

Jambs  Hbtwood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     |  Sib  Johf  Lubboce,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

William  Newmaboh,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

RiOHABD  BlDDULPH  MABTIN,  M.P. 


CotttidL 


Abthttb  H.  Bailbt,  F.I.A. 

T.  Gbaham  Balfoub,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Alfbbd  Edward  Batbmait. 

G.  Phillips  Bbtan,  J.P. 

Stbphbk  Boubkb. 

Sib  Gbobob  Campbell,  M.P.,  K.C.S.I. 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick,  F.R.G.S. 

Hammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Htdb  Clabkb. 

Rt.  Hov.  The  Eabl  of  Dunbatbit,  E.P. 

Robbbt  Giffen. 

Rowland  Hamilton. 

Fbbdbbiok  Hehdbiks. 

kobl  a.  humphbbts. 

Robbbt  Lawbon. 
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STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


(EJMQ*9  COXXBOB  BHTBAIIOB), 

STBAND,  W.C,  LONDON. 

June,  1881. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  dne  in  advance,  on  the  Ist  of 
January  in  each  year. 

•A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the  Subscrip- 
tion Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on 
application.  When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. 

Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "  The  Statistical 
Society,"  and  crossed  *'  Drummond  and  Oo" 


To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting, 
the  Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be 
lodged  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date 
of  such  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mbkbsbs  borrowing  books  from  the  LilH*ary  are  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
witiiout  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month. 


Mbicbbbs  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  Okd  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communica- 
tioDfl,  or  the  Journal^  may  be  avoided. 


By  Order  of  the  Exeoutitb  Commhtbi. 
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AN  OITTLINB  OF  THB  OBJECTS  OF 

THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  pubUcation,  of  facts  bear- 
ing on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Beading  Room ;  ordinatr 
meetings  are  held  monthly  &om  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  ihe  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Journal,  which  now  con- 
sists of  forty-four  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable 
library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  ''  Howard  Medal " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Socieiy  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefol  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time,  of 
between  eight  a/nd  nine  hwnd/red  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the. Society  is  Two  Ouineas,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  annual  subscrip- 
tions by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Wanrj 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Beading  Boom,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Coo<jle 


PRECIS 

OFFICIAL    PAPERS, 


BBIKO 


ABSTRACTS  OF  ALL  PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS 

Directed  to  be  printed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  Monthly  Parts,  Price  3«.    Subscription  32s.  per  Annum.    Postage  Free. 


"  The  publication  will  be  an  inyaloable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  public  affairs.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Index  to  the  complete 
Tolume,  upon  which  half  its  utility  for  reference  depends,  leares  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  for  aocuracj  or  fullness." — The  Academy. 

**  So  important  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  has  seldom,  if  erer,  been  brought 
within  the  compass  of  an  octayo  Tolume ;  and  the  arrangement  throughout  their  laborious 
compilation  is  admirablj  dear  and  concise,  rendering  the  consultation  of  its  pages  on  any 
■abject  included  therein  both  easy  and  decisiye." — Daily  Telegraph, 


LONDON:  W.    H.   ALLEN    AND    CO., 

13,    WATERLOO    PLACE,    S.W., 

^nblis^ciB  to  i\jt  |nbia  9fkt. 

THE    LONDON    LIBRARY, 

12,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


patron. 
HIS  EOYAL  HiaHNESS  THE  PEINCE  OP  WALES. 

t^xa-lpresibnds. 
BT.  HOK.  W.  B.  aLADSTONB,  M.P.  |         BDWABD  H.  BUNBUEY,  Ebq. 


LOBD  HOUGHTON. 


Cnisttes. 
EABL  OP  CAENAEVON. 

Sydnbt  Gedoe,  Esq. 
Professor  Gladstone. 
P.  Haebison,  Esq. 
0.  M.  Eennebt,  Esq. 
Eer.  Dr.  Staklbt  Leathes. 
W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq. 
H.  Maxwell  Ltte,  Esq. 
Jas.  Cotteb  MoEisoir,  Esq. 


EABL  OP  BOSEBEEY. 


St.  Gboboe  Miyabt,  Esq. 
Dr.  MuuK. 

Bey.  Mask  Pattison. 
P.  Pollock,  Esq. 
Bev.  Dr.  Beynolds. 
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Hebbbbt  Spencer,  Esq. 
Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 


Sir  HsKBT  Babkly. 
P.  W.  BuBTON,  Esq. 
Archdeacon  Cheetham. 
J.  C.  CONTBBABB,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Coubthope,  Esq. 
H.  B.  Dboop,  Esq. 
Ber.  £.  E.  Eetooubt. 
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The  Library  (established  in  1841)  contains  90,000  Tolnmes  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
literature,  in  yarious  Languages :  Subscriptions,  £3  a-year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Pee  of  £6. 
Life  Membership,  £26.  Pilteen  yolumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town 
Members.  Beading-rooms  open  from  ten  to  half-past  six.  Catalogue,  New  Edition,  1875 
(1062  pp.),  price  16^. ;  to  Members,  12«.    Prospectuses  on  application. 

BOBEBT  HABBISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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HOWARD  MEDAL  OF  1882. 


The  usual  Annual  Competition  for  the  "  Howard  Medal "  (1882) 
will  take  place  subject  to  the  following  Rules  and  Conditions. 

The  Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  20L  to  the 
writer  who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  1882. 
The  Subject  is — 

"  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  qf  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Oentury,  and  its  Injluen^^  on  the  Severity 
"  and  Spread  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  Poptda- 
**  tion  at  that  period.  The  Essays  also  to  present  a  Oom- 
**  parison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small  Pox  among  the  Prison 
"  Population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  Eighteenth 
"  Century y  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause  during 
"  the  last  twenty  years.^* 

(The  Medal  is  of  bronze,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  on  the  other  a  wheatsheaf  with  suitable  inscription,) 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  success^l  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  pubhshing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  (King's  College 
Entrance),  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ISSUED   BY 

EDWARD    STANFORD, 

56,  CHABINQ  CROSS,  S.W. 


L  ATLASES  and  MAPS.— Oeneral  Catalogue  of  Atlases  and  Maps 
published  or  sold  bj  Edwasd  Stanfobd. 

2.  BOOKS. — List  of  Books  published  by  Edward  Stanford  ;  including 
Naral  and  Militaij  Books,  Ordnance  Surrey  Publications,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Meteorological  Office  Publications,  published 
on  account  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

4.  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS.-^Selected  List  of  Maps  of  London 

and  its  Environs,  published  by  Edwjlbd  Stanpobd. 

5.  ORDNANCE  MAPS.— Selected  List  of  Principal  Publications  of  the 

Ordnance  Surrer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (gratis) .  Also,  the  Official  Detailed 
Catalogue,  in  Three  Divisions,  with  Index  Maps.  England  and  Wales,  If.;  by 
post,  Lr.  4d.    Scotland,  8d, ;  by  post,  lid,    Ireland,  6d. ;  by  post,  9d. 

6.  GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRE- 

LAND.— Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Maps,  Sections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ajf  dbbw 
C.  Bamsat,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Price  6d. ;  per  post  7rf. 

8.  ADMIRALTY  CHARTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and 

SaQing  Directions,  &c.,  published  by  order  of  the  Iiords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.    200  pp.  royal  8vo.     Price  l5. ;  per  post,  Is.  9d. 

9.  INDIA, — Catalogue  of  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  and 

other  parts  of  Asia.  Published  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.    Post  free  for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

10.  EDUCATIONAL.— Select  List  of  Educational  Works  published  by 
Edwakd  Stakfobs,  including  those  formerly  published  by  Vaett  &  Cox. 

IL  EDUCATIONAL    WORKS    and    STATIONERY.— Stanford's 

Catalogue  of  School  Stationery,  Educational  Works,  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Globes. 

12.  SCHOOL  PRIZE  BOOKS.— List  of  Works  specially  adapted  for 

School  Prixee,  Awards,  and  Presentations. 

13.  BOOKS. — A  Catalogue  of   Selected   Books  in  every  department  of 

English  literature,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  classified  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
easy  reference. 

14.  BOOKS    and    MAPS    for    TOURISTS.  —  Stanford's    Tourist's 

Catalogue,  containing  a  List,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller ;  with  Index  Maps  to 
the  Government  Surreys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

%*    With  the  exception  of  those  with  price  affixed,  any  of  the  above  CaUloguei  can  be  had  gratis  on 
Application;  or,  by  post,  for  a  Penny  Stamp. 


EDWAED  STANFORD,  55,  Charing  Gross,  London. 

Agemt  hff  Jjppoinimeni  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Oeological  Survey  Maps, 
tie  AdwwraUff  Charis^  Ker  Majesty  s  Stationer  if  Office  and 

India  Office  Publications,  etc^.^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgl^ 
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CORNELIUS   WALFORD,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 


pw^u  ^grfirpia? 


Bxnro 
A  DICnOKABT  OP  THE  DEFINITION  OF  TEEMS  USED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  INSURANCE  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES:  A  BIOaRAPHICAL  SUMMARY  OP  THE  LIVES  OP  ALL 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  INSURANCE, 
WHETHER  AS  AUTHOR,  MANAGER,  ACTUARY,  SECRETARY,  AGENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  OTHERWISE:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REPER- 
TORY OP  ALL  WORKS  WRITTEN  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  INSURANCE 
AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  SCIENCES:  AN  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  OP 
EVENTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  OP  INSURANCE,  INCLUDING  A  HISTORY  OP  ALL  KNOWN 
OFFICES  OF  INSURANCE  FOUNDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING. 

Ajn>  ALBO  ooKTAmnro 

A  Detailed  Account  of  tbe  Rise  and  Propss  of  Insurance 
in  Enrope  and  in  America. 


CkmHnutd  in  Parts,  which  appear  about  every  Six  Week$^  price  2«.  6d, 
Five  Vols.,  cloth,  21«.  each. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  Uiink  we  maj  safely  saj  that  it  Burpasses  all  autidpadons  which  have  been  fonned 
M  to  its  ralue.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  perfect. — Insurance  Record. 

We  think  we  can  safely  predict  for  it  the  position  of  a  standard  work.— /jwitrafice 
Agemt. 

^yerj  matter  more  or  less  doselj  connected  with  Insurance  is  dealt  with  dearly  and 
foDy.— C«y  iV«#. 

The  work  ie  as  thorough  as  though  on  each  separate  article,  as  on  a  separate  rolume, 
the  author  were  content  to  rest  his  reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  details. — Imsttrance  Circular, 

We  haye  reviewed  in  detaU  this  extended  work,  which  is  really  one  of  a  national 
character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so  many  phases  of  our  social  life,  in  the  belief  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents  will  be  appreciated  by  many  outside  insurance  drdes. — TimeSy 
tod  January,  1878. 
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On  MiTHODB  of  Electing  Repaesbntatives. 
By  H.  R.  Deoop. 

[Road  before  the  Stotistieal  Sociel^y,  leth  April,  1881.] 

The  election  of  representatives  has  become,  in  modem  times,  a 
most  important  part  of  all  political  and  social  machinery.  Whenever 
a  number  of  persons  cannot  conveniently  meet  together  to  determine 
how  their  common  affairs  should  be  managed ;  whether  because 
they  are  too  numerous,  or  for  want  of  leisure,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  they  elect  representatives  to  act  for  them.  Thus,  not  only 
national  assemblies  like  the  House  of  Commons,  and  municipal 
bodies,  such  as  town  councils,  school  boards,  and  boards  of  guar- 
dians, but  also  boards  of  directors  for  joint  stock  companies,  and 
committees  of  voluntary  societies,  consist  either  altogether  or  to 
a  great  extent  of  elected  representatives.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
electors  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  such  representatives  as  will 
be  satisfactory  substitutes  for  themselves,  and  will,  by  their  de- 
liberations and  votes,  yield  substantially  the  same  results  as  if  all 
the  electors  met  and  deliberated  and  voted  as  a  single  body.  But 
whether  and  how  far  this  assumption  may  be  realised,  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  representatives  are 
elected.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  almost  universally 
taken  for  granted  that  there  was  only  one  possible  mode  of  electicg 
representatives,  viz.,  that  now  known  as  majority  voting,  according 
to  which  each  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected,  but  may  only  give  one  of  his 
votes  to  the  same  candidate.  It  is  called  "  majority  voting  '*  be- 
cause whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  electors  to  constitate  a 
majority  of  the  constituency  agree  to  vote  for  the  same  set  of 
candidates,  they  can  secure  the  election  of  their  whole  set  of 
candidates. 

Of  late  years,  several  other  methods  of  electing  representatives 
have  been  devised  as  substitutes  for  majority  voting,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  not  merely  discussed  theoretically,  bi^t  brought 
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into  practical  operatioiL  Of  these  other  methods,  those  best  known 
in  England  are,  (1)  the  limited  vote,  applied  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1 867  to  three-cornered  constituencies  and  the  city  of  London,  and 
since  introduced  on  a  mach  more  extensive  scale  in  Brazil,  (2) 
cumulative  voting,  applied  in  1870  te  school  board  elections,  and 
also  in  use  in  the  Cape  Colony  (since  1853),  and  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania ;  and,  (3)  the  preferential  vote  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme, 
and  of  M.  Andrse's  Danish  constitution.  But  I  must  abstain 
from  further  details  aa  to  these  and  other  new  methods  and  their 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages,  until  I  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  investigation,  by  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of 
majority  voting.  That  system  is  still  almost  everywhere  in  pos- 
session, and  neither  can  be  nor  ought  to  be  disturbed  until  its 
defects  have  been  proved  to  be  so  serious  as  to  outweigh  the 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  change. 

Obviously  these  different  methods  of  electing  representatives 
are  all  practical  applications  of  the  science  of  statistics.  They  all 
consist  in  collecting  certain  statistical  data  as  to  whom  the  electors 
wish  to  have  as  representatives,  and  putting  together  these  data  so 
as  to  construct  these  into  a  representative  assembly. 

Majority  Voting. 

The  method  of  majority  voting  cannot  claim  to  have  originated 
in  any  scientific  consideration  of  the  problem  how  a  representative 
assembly  might  best  be  formed.  It  has  manifestly  been  developed 
gradually  out  of  the  mode  in  which  an  assembly  decides  upon  any 
proposal  that  may  be  submitted  to  it.  Until  the  abolition  of  the 
show  of  haiids  by  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  the  first  stage  in  an 
English  parliamentary  election  consisted  in  asking  the  electors,  as 
to  each  candidate  separately,  whether  he  should  be  their  represen- 
tative. In  the  second  stage,  at  the  poll,  when  the  votes  of  the  electors 
were  recorded  systematically  it  was  convenient  to  receive  the  votes 
for  all  the  candidates  at  once,  and  then  the  majority  rote  rule  was 
adopted,  being  no  doubt  recommended  by  the  consideration  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  same  practical  result  as  if  the  electors  had  voted 
separately  for  or  against  each  candidate.  According  to  either  pro- 
cess a  majority  of  one  more  than  half  the  voters  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  or  candidates  secures  his  or  their  election.  If  the  sole 
or  principal  object  of  the  electors  was  to  select  the  most  honest,  in- 
telligetit,  and  competent  among  the  candidates  who  offer  themselves, 
and  if  each  elector  would  exercise  his  individual  judgment  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  majority  voting  would  probably 
not  work  amiss.  Every  successful  candidate  would  have  been 
separately  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  besuperior 
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in  His  qnalificationB  to  any  of  tHe  rejected  candidates ;  and  thongh 
the  popalar  verdict  might  sometimes  err  in  rejecting  a  very  eligible 
or  admitting  an  ineligible  candidate,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
much  offcener  right  than  wrong.  But  at  the  present  day,  at  any 
rate  in  electing  representatives  for  parliamentary  or  municipal 
assemblies,  electors  do  not  seek  exclusively  or  mainly  to  select  the 
most  honest,  intelligent,  and  competent  of  the  candidates.  On 
the  contrary,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  electors  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  look 
only  at  the  views  they  hold  and  the  measures  they  promise  to 
support.  What  they  aim  at  securing  is  that  their  views  and  their 
measures  should  prevail  in  and  be  carried  out  by  the  assembly.  I 
do  not  blame  the  electors  for  thus  looking  to  principles  and  measures 
rather  than  to  personal  qualifications ;  but  it  makes  a  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  working  of  majority  voting.  Whenever  the  majority 
of  the  electors  in  a  constitueucy  have  discovered  that  they  are 
agreed  in  supporting  certain  views  and  measures^  they  will  naturally 
use  the  power  which,  under  majority  voting,  they  possess,  of  only 
electing  representatives  who  hold  the  same  views  and  will  support 
the  same  measures.  An  election  thus  naturally  becomes  a  contest 
between  two  parties,  each  of  them  trying  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  for  its  own  views  and  measures,  and  for  the 
representatives  who  will  support  them.  Smaller  sections  of  the 
constituency,  knowing  that  they  cannot  elect  any  representatives  of 
their  own  selection,  will  annex  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  principal  parties. 

Majority  Voting  may  comphtdy  Exclude  Minority. 

It  may  happen  that  the  same  party  has  the  upper  hand  in  every 
constituency,  and  that  the  other  party  has  no  representative  what- 
ever in  the  assembly.  Thus  in  Geneva,  according  to  a  report 
presented  to  the  Grand  Council  in  1870,  by  three  of  its  members, 
Messrs.  Boget,  Morin,  and  Bellamy,  ''the  opposition  has  always 
"  numbered  more  than  one-third  of  the  electors,  and  we  have  seen 
"  it  successively  represented  by  o,  7  deputies,  and  i  deputy."  This 
refers  to  the  grand  council,  which  consisted  of  102  deputies,  for 
the  election  of  which  the  canton  was  divided  into  three  consti- 
tuencies. The  same  happened  in  Maryland  in  186d,  according  to 
Mr.  Simon  Sterne's  "  Personal  Representation  '*  (Lippincott,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1870),  p.  71.  In  this  election  62,356  votes  were  cast  for 
democratic  candidates,  and  30,442  for  republican,  and  yet  this 
republican  minority  of  nearly  one- third  of  the  whole  body  of  voters, 
did  not  obtain  a  single  representative  in  either  the  senate  or  the 
hooae  of  representatives.  ^^^ ,^^^^  ^^ Go^Ogk 
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Majority  Voting  may  give  Minority  Control  of  Assembly, 

But  as  a  rule  the  representatives  are  divided  more  or  less 
unequally  between  €he  two  parties,  rfhe  proportions  depending 
however  not  upon  Ihe  eomparalive  strength  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  constituencies,  but  on  the  number  of  constituencies  in  which 
each  party  happens  to  have  the  mj^ority,  and  the  number  of 
representatives  returned  by  these  constituencies.  -This  will  usually 
exaggerate  the  difference  between  the  two  parties,  and  give  the 
stronger  party  a  much  larger  m%jority  in  the  ^assembly  than  it  has 
in  the  constituencies ;  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  it  assigns  the 
majority  in  the  assembly  to  the  party  which  is  really  in  a 
minority  in  the  constituencies.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I 
will  assume  that  ^each  constituency  has  a  number  of  .representa- 
tives in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  6f  electors  it. comprises, 
an  assumption  which  will  be  very  nearly  correct  in  countries  where 
representation  is  in  proportion  to  population,  e,g,,  in  the  XTnited 
States  and  in  France,  and  which  is  being  more  nearly  realised  in 
the  United  Kingdom  by  every  successive  Reform  BiU.  I  will 
further  assume  that  there  are  1^990,000  electors  who  have  to  elect 
199  representatives,  or  one  representative  for  each  io,ocx>  electors. 
Suppose  now  that  roo  of  these  representatives  are  elected  by  the  A 
party  by  narrow  majorities  of  .5,100  to  4,900  .in  constituencies 
returning  only  one  member,  of  10,200  to  .9,800  in  constituencies 
returning  two  members,  and  of  numbers  in  the  same  proportion  of 
51  to  49  for  constituencies  returning  three  or  more  members,  while 
the  other  99  members  are  elected  by  the  B  party,  by  unanimous 
constituencies  of  in  all  990,000.  Then  the  A  party  which  has 
elected  100  representatives,  and  therefore  has  a  majority  in  the 
assembly,  will  have  only  received  the  votes  of  510,000  electors, 
while  the  B  party,  which  has  only  99  representatives,  will  have 
received  the  votes  of  490,000  -f  990,000  =  1,480,000  electors,  or 
more  than  74  per  cent.,  i.e.,  very.nearly  three-fourths  of  the  1^990,000 
electors. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  and  improbable  case,  imagined  to 
illustrate  what  majority  voting  may  possibly  do  in  the  way  of 
putting  the  minority  in  the  place  of  the  majority,  but  many  very 
much  more  probable  distributions  of  votes  might  be  suggested, 
which  would  produce  substantially  the  same  result,  i.e.,  that  the 
majority  of  representatives  would  correspond  to  the  minority 
among  the  electors.  Moreover,  such  cases  are  known  to  have 
repeatedly  occurred  in  practice.  In  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  all  citizens  entitled  by  the 
franchise,  but  by  a  body  of  electors  in  a  representative  assembly, 
of  whom  a  certain  number,  from  35  in  New  York  to  i  in^evada. 
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are  elected  by  eacli  State,  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  voting  as  a  single 
constituency.  At  three  of  the  four  presidential  elections  next  prece- 
ding the  civil  war  of  1871,*  the  successful  candidate  only  received 
a  minority  of  the  popular- vote.  Thus  General  Taylor  had  only 
1,362,242  votea^  whenr  Cass  and- Van  Buren  had  between  them 
1,515,173  votes^  Mf.  Bftohanan,  again,  had  only  1,838,229  votes, 
while  Fremont  and  Fillmore  had  between  them  2,2 16^789  votes.  So 
Lincoln  had' only  1,866,452  votes,  while  Dduglas,  Bell,  and  Breckin- 
ridge, who  were  all  opposed  to  him- on  the  slavery  question,  obtained 
between  them  2,813,741  votes,  or  nearly  a  milHbn  more. 

The  following^  additional  instances  are  taken'  from  an  article, 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  in  '*  Phtnam's  Magazine  "  for  June,  1870, 
p.  712 :  "-In  New  York,  in  the  Assembly,  76  republican  members 
**  were  elected  in  1868  by  397,899  votes,  while  only  52  democratic 
"  members  were  elected  by  431,510  votes."  '  Proportionally  there 
ought  to  have  been  67  democrats,  and  6t  republicans.  In  the  same 
year,  '*  In  California  the  republicans  elected  23rmember8  by  54,592 
''  votes,  while  the  democrats  elected  97  members  by  a  less  number, 
*'  thati8by54iy078." 

In  Belgium,  according  to  M:  Leon  P^fty  d^  Thoz^,  *^  B^forme 
"  Electorale,'' p.  8,  BruxelleSj  1874;  "  In  the  elections  of  14th  June, 
"  1870,  i8,737-«lectors  voted  for  the  liberals,  and  only  14,096  for 
*'  the  catholics,  and  yet  only  3  c  liberal  members  were  elected, 
*'  against  30  catfablics,  and  if  a  very  small  number  of  votes  had 
**  been  changed  at  Gharleroi,  there  would  have  been  only  29  liberal 
'*  members  to  represent  57  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  and  32  catholics 
'*  to  represent  the  minority  of  43  per  cent." 

These  instances  show  that  majority  voting  is  not  always  able  to 
ensure  that  the  majority  of  representatives  is  on  the  same  side  with 
the  majority  among  the  electors* 

Over  Bepresentathn  of  Majority, 

Even  in  the  more  common  case  where  the  majority  in  the 
assembly  is  on  the  same  side  with  the  majority  among  the  con- 
stituencies, it  is  quite  uncertain  what  proportion  they  may  bear  to 
each  other.  An  overwhelming  majority  in  the  assembly  may 
correspond  to  a  narrow  majority  among  the  constituencies.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some  that  this  is  of  little  importance,  and  that  when 
once  it  is  settled  which  party  has  a  majority  in  the  assembly,  it  does 
not  matteV  how  large  or  how  small  this  majority  is.  If  the  assembly 
could  g^de  itself  altogether  by  one  or  two  general  principles,  upon 

*  See  ft  tftble  bj  Colonel  Wheeler,  of  the  Stfttiitical  Bureau.  Washinfirton,  at 
p.  36  of  ft  **  Report  of  ft  Comniittee  of  the  United  States'  Senate  on  K^presentativ) 
**  Beform,"  Sod  March,  1869.  ^  t 
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whicli  the  whole  of  the  majority  party  were  agreed,  it  would  not 
perhaps  matter  mnch  whether  their  majority  was  narrow  or  over- 
whelmiDg.  But  instead  of  this,  every  assembly,  whether  parliamen- 
tary  or  municipal,  ordinarily  has  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  more  or  le^ 
complicated  measures,  presenting  namerons  points  for  discussion, 
among  which  there  will  almost  always  be  some  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  dominant  party  differ  among  themselves.  By 
availing  itself  of  such  opportunities  a  strong  minority  is  not  unfre- 
quently  able  to  delay  -or  modify,  if  net  defeat,  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  their  opponents.  But  when  the  one  party  has  a  very  large 
majority  in  the  assembly,  not  only  the  members  of  the  minority, 
but  even  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  majority,  are  power- 
less to  check  the  action  of  ihe  majority  party,  action  which  some- 
times goes  far  beyond  anything  in  the  party  programme  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  lit  the  election  which  conferred  upon  the 
party  their  majority.  Moreover,^  the  members  of  a  party,  and  even 
their  leaders,  are  apt  to  assume  that  its  magerity  in  the  assembly 
correctly  represents  its  strength  in  the  country,  and  to  push  forward 
what  they  suppose  to  be  a  popular  policy,  until  they  are  undeceived 
by  the  next  general  election.  If  a  method  of  voting  were  introduced 
which  would  ensure  that  the  representatives  of  different  parties 
were  fit  least  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of 
electors  belonging  to  the  same  parties  respectively  in  the  constitu- 
encies,  the  real  strength  of  each  party  would  be  kno-^pm  to  every 
one  from  the  division  lists  of  the  assembly,  and  we  should  be  free 
from  both  the  dangers  above  referred  to,  viz.,  (1)  of  the  majority  in 
the  constituencies  being  misrepresented  in  the  assembly,  and  (2)  of 
its  being  over-represented  there.  That  this  is  practicable  I  hope  to 
show  further  on. 

Instability  under  Hfc^ority  Voting. 

Moreover,  when  an  assembly  is  elected  by  majority  voting  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  parties  is  much  more  unstable  and 
fluctuating  than  it  would  be  under  such  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  as  I  have  just  referred  to.  Then  the  fluctuations 
would  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  changes  of  opinion  which  time 
and  circumstances  might  produce  among  the  electors.  Under 
majority  voting  it  often  happens  (indeed  much  more  frequently 
than  would  be  anticipat'Cd  d  priori)  that  elections  are  decided  by 
very  narrow  majorities,  so  that  if  only  a  very  few  votes  changed 
sides  the  representation  would  be  transferred  to  the  other  party. 

Narrow  Majorities  under  Majority  Voting. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  prepared  tables  showing  for  the  last 
three  general  elections  for  the  United  Kingdom,  those  of  1868, 
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1874,  and  1880,  /I)  how  manj  seats  were  won  by  majorities  not 
exceeding  loo,  and  (2)  how  many  seats  were  won  by  majorities  not 
exceeding  lo  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  for  the  successful  can- 
didate. 

From  Tables  I  and  11  it  appears  that  in  1868  34  conservatives 
and  33  liberals  owed  their  success  to  majorities  of  less  than  100, 
while  48  conservatives  and  48  liberals  gained  their  seats  by 
majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  for 
the  successful  candidate.  1  have  further  calculated  how  many  voters 
must  change  aides  in  order  to  transfer  these  seats  to  the  other  party. 
1  find  from  Table  I  (of  majorities  under  100)  that  the  34  con- 
servative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  790  voters 
changed  sides,  and  that  the  $2  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred 
to  the  conservatives  if  657  voters  changed  sides.* 

From  the  Table  11  of  majorities  under  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that 
the  48  conservative  seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if 
3^74  voters  (less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  conservative  voters  in  those 
cases,  123,993  In  all)  changed  sides,  and  that  the  48  liberal  seats 
would  be  transferred  to  the  conservatives  if  2,810  voters  (less  than 
2*8  per  cent,  of  the  liberal  voters  in  those  cases,  102,134  in  all) 
changed  sides. 

From  Tables  III  and  IV  it  appears  that  in  1874,  32  conserva- 
tives and  32  liberals  owed  their  success  to  majorities  of  less  than 
100,  while  49  conservatives  and  49  liberab  gained  or  kept  their 
seats  by  majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
polled  for  the  successful  candidate.  I  have  also  calculated  that  of 
the  seats  depending  on  majorities  of  less  than  100,  the  32  conser- 
vative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  652  voters 
changed  sides,  while  the  32  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred  to 
the  conservatives  if  617  voters  changed  sides.  Of  the  seats  depend- 
ing on  majorities  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that  the  49  con- 
servative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  3,501  voters 
(less  than  2*8  per  cent,  of  the  conservative  voters  in  those  elections, 
125,796  in  all)  changed  sides,  and  that  the  49  liberal  seats  would 
be  transferred  to  the  conservatives  if  3,506  voters  (less  than  2*74 
per  cent,  of  the  liberal  voters  in  those  cases,  128,081  in  all)  had 
changed  sides. 

From  Tables  Y  and  YI  it  appears  that  in  1880  33  conservatives 


*  The  tiniDber  of  voters  who  most  change  sides  to  transfer  a  seat  to  the  other 
part;,  is  always  the  next  whole  namber  greater  than  half  the  nugority.  Hence  U* 
calcoUte  the  total  namber  of  votes  which  most  change  sides,  I  have  added  to  the 
•tun  total  of  the  niiyorities  one  for  every  odd,  and  two  for  every  even  migority, 
and  halved  the  totoL  In  cases  where  two  seats  have  been  won  by  the  same  party, 
1  have  omitted  the  figures  as  to  the  smaller  majority,  because  if  sufficient  voters 
change  sides  to  transfer  the  other  scat,  that  one  will  also  be  transferred. 
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and  58  liberals  owed  their  snccess  to  majoritie*  of  less  tlian  too, 
while  48  conservatives  and  72  liberals  gained  or  kept  their  seats 
hj  majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled 
for  the  snccessfol  candidate.  I  have  also  calculated  that  of  the 
seats  depending  on  majorities  of  less  than  loo,  the  33  conservative 
seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  7 1 5  voters  changed 
sides,  while  the  ,58  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatives if  T,2  r4  voters  changed  sides.  Of  the  seats  depending 
upon  majorities  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that  the  48  conser- 
vative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  3,010  conservative 
voters  changed  sides,  and  that  the  72  liberal  seats  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  conservatives  if  49O54  liberal  voters  changed  sides. 

In  Table  II,  of  the  majorities  under  10  per  cent,  in  1868,  I  have 
marked  with  an  •  those  seats  which  were  won  by  the  opposite  party 
in  1874,  and  with  a  t  those  which  having  been  retained  in  1874  by 
the  same  party,  were  won  by  their  opponents  between  1874  and 
1880 ;  and  in  Table  IV,  of  the  majorities  under  10  per  cent,  in 
1874,  I  have  mailed  with  a  t  those  seats  which  were  won  by  the 
opposite  party  in  1880.  I  find  that  1 1  conservative  seats  out  of 
48,  and  34  liberal  seats  out  of  48,  or  altogether  45  seats  out  of  96 
in  Table  II  were  won  by  the  opposite  party  in  1874,  and  20  more 
conservative  seats  and  4  more  liberal  seats,  or  altogether  24  addi- 
tional seats,  in  1880 ;  and  that  45  conservative  seats  out  of  49,  and 
8  liberal  seats  out  of  49*  in  Table  lY,  or  altogether  53  seats  out  of 
98,  were  won  by  the  opposite  party  in  1880.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  represent  all  the  seats  that  were  insecure.  At 
the  general  election  of  1874  the  conservatives  gained  97  seats  and 
lost  36,*  and  at  the  general  election  of  1880  they  lost  134  seats  &nd 
gained  z^.f  There  was  a  general  movement  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  conservatives  in  1874,  and  against  them  in  1880,  but 
that  they  should  have,  notwithstanding,  lost  36  seats  in  1874  and 
gained  2  5  seats  in  1880,  shows  by  how  uncertain  a  tenure  very  many 
parliamentary  seats  are  held.  The  10  per  cent.  Tables  II,  IV, 
and  VI  comprise  the  names  of  178  constituencies  out  of  419,  of 
which  1 1  had  extremely  close  contests  at  each  of  the  three  elections, 
51  more  at  two  of  these  elections,  and  the  remaining  116  at  only 
one  general  election.  There  have  also  been  a  certain  number  of 
close  contests  between  two  candidates  belonging  to  the  same  party. 
These  I  have  not  included. 

•  G.  F.  Chambers's  "  Record  of  Parlimmcntaiy  Elections,"  1874. 
t  "  Times,"  20th  April,  1880. 
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Tablb  L — Majorities  under  One  Hundred,    E tectum  of  1868. 
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COHBMBTATITI  YlCTOBIBS. 

Abingdon  

BoeioD   

Brecknock 

Bridgnorth    

Chippenham. 

Clitheroe   

Derbyshire,  N 

Derises 

Enniflkillen    

Eresham   

Faknouth  

Uaddingtonshire  

Hampshire,  S 

Hertford 

Kent,  West  

Lichfield    

Malmesburj 

Oreat  Marlow  » 

Northallerton    

PeebhM  and  Selkirk 

Poole ^ 

P<Hlarlington    

Bye 

Salford  

Southampton    ^ 

Stafford 

Taunton 

Thirsk   ., 

Wallingford 

Warwiok8hire,.S 

Westbury — 

Wigtownshire 

Woodstock    „ 

Yorkshire,  WJft.,  E.D 


73 
90 

15 
51 
69 
67 
61 

«4 
30 
33 
72 
65 
30 
89 
55 
5» 
^3 
Ji 
14 
3 
60 

18 
>4' 
40 
17 
15 
28 
j6 
95 

29 

27 
67 
21 
88  I 


LiBEBAL  YlOTOBIES. 

AndoTsr 7 1 

Athlone 34 

Ayishire-rN 75 

„        S 25 

Bandon 4 

Bodmin 90 

Canterbury 79 

Carlisle 14 

Ghristchurch 49 

Derbyshire,  E» 33 

DoTer     48 

Dumfriesshire  » 44 

Durham     52 

Sxeter   29 

Guildford 21 

Hampshire,  S 71 

Hereford   « 32 

Horsham-  o 

Enaresborough 15 

Lewes 14 

limerick   74 

Newry 8 

Oldham 8 

,»       56 

Petersfield     42 

Salisbury   56 

Sussex,  £. 51 

Tewkesbury 76 

Wakefield 45 

Wareham  13 

Warrington   27 

Windsor 8 

York,  W.B.,  S.D 8 


Table  ll.^-MajoriUes  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1868. 

CON8BBTATITB  VlCTOBIBS. 


fAshton 2,318. 

2,104 


•Blackburn 4,826 

4,399 


•Boeton 


1,119 
1,029 


*'4 


4*7 


fBrecknock 


8,781 
8,576 


Cumberhmd,  E 2,620 

2,390 


205 
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Table  II. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1868 — Contd, 

CONSBBYATITB  VICTORIES— Con/c?. 


fDerbysliire,  N 2,698 

2,637 


•  „         S 3,582 

3,448 


3,594 
3,375 


fDublin  5,587 

5.379 

Hampshire,  S 2,756 

2,726 


Kent,  E 5,104 

4,685 


6i 


U9 


219 


208 


30 


W. 


8,378 
3,323 

8,440 
8,196 


fLancashire,  N.E 3,594 

3,463 


3,612 
8,441 


Lancashire,  S.W 7,676 

7,415 


fLeioeetershire,  8 3,110 

2,861 


Liyerpool ^ 16,222 

15,017 


419 


SS 


H4 


131 


171 


261 


249 


fLynn  Begis 1,125 

1,012 


■  i»ao5 


Malmesbuiy     387 

814 


Great  Marlow  . 


845 

814 


Northallerton 386 

372 


113 


*3 


3« 


Korthamptonshire,  S 2,505 

2,305 

tNorwich    4,521 

4,364 


»57 


fPeebles  and  Selkirk  361 

358 


•Poole 
fEye.... 


623 
563 

513 

499 


fSalford    6,181 

6,141 


60 


>4 


6,312 
6,018 


40 


•Southampton : 2,178 

2,161 

fStafford  1,124 

1,107 


294 


•Stockport    2,714 

2,591 

Suffolk,  E 3,6 

3,321 


»7 


17 


1*3 


Sussex*  E 8,681 

8,470 


299 


•Taimton . 


918 
890 


fWarwickshire,  S.    2,501 

2,472 


2,681 
2,458 


28 


29 


•Westbury  492 

465 

Wigtonshire  719 

652 


123 


Woodstock. 


502 
481 


a; 


67 


fWoroeslershire  4,108 

3,789 

tYorkshire,  W.B.,  E.D 7,135 

7,047 


319 


88 
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Table  11,— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1868 — Contd, 

LiBSBAL  VlOTORIES. 


•Aypdure,  N.  .,„ 1,397 

1,822 


8 1,416 

1,891 


fBandon  141 

187 


IS 


H 


•Bath   2,187 

2,024 
163 

•Brighton 3,081 

2,917 

—  164 
•Owiterbttry 1,236 

1,157 

79 

•Cardiganahire 2,074 


1,918 


Carlule   1,971 

1,957 


156 


•Caraarronshire . 


1,968 
1^15 


14 


•Chatham 2,042 

1»858 


•Colchester  1,417 

1,284 


184 


•Derbyshire,  K 2,032 

1,999 


»33 


33 


2,089 

1,970 

.119 

Deronshiie,  N 8,898 

3,520 

37« 

•Deronport 1,519 

1,870 

149 

•DoTer 1,436 

1.897 


Dublin    6,586 

6,452 


•Dumfriesehire 


1,100 
14)66 


'>34 


Dnriiam,  S 4i021 

8,746 


Durham . 


784 
732 


275 


5» 


•Exeter 2,247 

2^18 


•Guildford 


686 
615 


f  Hampshire,  8 2,797 

2,716 


•Hereford.. 


1,016 


•Hertfordshije 8,626 

8,866 


•Horsham 
HuU    


880 
880 


6,874 
6,888 


•Ipswich  2,196 

2,044 


•Knaresborough  . 
•Lewes 


862 
847 

601 
687 


Limerick 794 

720 


London  omitted,  because  small 
majority  due  to  libera^  running 
four  candidates 

Macclesfield    2,609 

2,321 


fMaidstone  1,646 

1,412 


fNewry «87 

879 


•Oldham  6,122 

6,116 


•Petersfield 


6,140 
6,084 


821 


•Salisbury 679 

628 


Stockport    2,658 

2,476 


29 
21 
81 

3* 
269 
o 
491 
»5i 
'5 
»4 
74 

188 

»34 

8 

6 

56 

4^ 

c6 
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Table  II. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1868 — ContcL 

LiBBBAL  YlCTOBIBS — Contd. 


•Surrey,  E 8,941 

8,657 


•Sussex,  E 8,611 

8,560 

•Tower  Hamlete 7,849 

7,446 


384 


51 


•Wakefield  1.567 

1,512 


403 


•Warehom 


814 
301 


45 


13 


•Warrington    .« 1,984 

1,957 


•WindwT. 


Table  III. — Majorities  under  One  Hundred,    Election  of  1874. 


COKSBBYATITB  ViOTOBIBS. 

Ayr. 14 

Bath  6 

Bedford ^ «....  9 

Breqlqiook     21 

Cambridge 20 

Clitheroe  92 

Berbyshire,  E 99 

Donegal 40 

Enniflkillen    20 

Ereeham  47 

Exeter    66 

Grantham 66 

Hereford   76 

Enareeborough 98 

Lanarkshire,  S 21 

Lancashire,  N.E 80 

Leitrim  43 

LynnEegis   94 

Maldon 42 

Northallerton   7 

Norwich 47 

Petersfield 1 1 

Portarlington    ^ ^.  24 

Boxburghshire 26 

Bye    58 

Salford  60 

Salisbury   76 

Shaftesbury  30 

Stirlingriiire 44 

Thirsk    i 

Wight,  Isle  of  10 

Wigton 2 


27 


803 
795 


•Yorkshire,  W.B.,  S.D;  ....    7,943 
7,988 


8,110 
7,621 


489 


LiBBBAL  YlCTOBIBS. 

Banbury    84 

Bandon 5 

Barnstaple 53 

Bewdley 99 

Blkckbum 13 

Caithness  ji 

Cardiff  9 

Denbigh     „ 30 

Dungannon    12 

Durham « 33 

Fahnouth 41 

Flint  4 

Helstone-  50 

Herefoid    18 

Sansale  60 

Kirkcudbrightshire 4 

Macclesfield  42 

Maidstone 73 

Newark 88 

Newoastle-under-Lyme  ....  79 

New  Boss 21 

Newiy    4 

Oxford  83 

Pembroke 29 

Benfirewshire 18 

Bichmond 64 

Salisbury  17 

Stroud 31 

Tewkesbury  27 

TiTerton 24 

Warwick    43 

Westbury .^.  22 
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Tablx  IV. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1874. 

COKBBBTATITE  VICTORIES. 


Antrim.. 


4,142 
4,009 


tAAton    2,612 

2,482 


»33 


fAyr  ........ 

tBatk   

fBedford. 


1,697 
1,683 

2,897 
2,891 


......    1,010 

1,001 


i8o 


H 


fBdUon « 6,987 

5,440 


tBiecknock. 


874 


547 


fOunhridge « 1,794 

1,774 


fOhelsea  

tChester  

tColchetter  . 


1,856 
1,738 

7,173 
6,701 


ii8 


2,356 
2,125 

1,407 
1,279 


47a 


»3» 


tComiraH,E 8,276 

2,978 


128 


tCoTentry    8,823 

8,662 


298 


-  161 


tCricklade    2,231 

2,092 


fDerbyshire,  E 2,116 

2,017 

fDonegal 1,866 

1,826 

fDnmfrieflshire    1,452 

1,815 


159 


99 


40 


fSxeter.. 


2,880 
2,264 


J37 


fOIoucerter 2,132 

1,990 


66 


142 


tarantham 965 

899 


fGrest  Chrinwbj  1,534 

1,398 


66 


fHereford 978 

•902 


HI 


tl«nftrksfaire,  S 1,347 

1,826 


fLancailiiTO,  N.E 4,481 

4,401 


«o 


t  „  4,578 

4,297 

i«* 

Leitiim  1,098 

1,055 

43 

fLynnBcgia    1,093 

999 

94 

fMaldcn  632 

590 


4* 


tManchestep    19,649 

18,727 

922 

Northanerton 386 

379 

7 

fNopwich 5,828 

5,776 


fOldham  8,541 

8,397 


47 


8,582 
8,860 


>44 


fPeterafield 


361 

II 

fEoxburghflhire  7P9 

763 

26 

fRye 1 597 

539 

58 

fSalfopd    6,987 

6,827 


160 


t     » 


7.003 
6,709 


fSalisbury    835 

759 


294 
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Table  IV. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent    Flection  of  1874 — Contd, 

CONSBBYATIYB  ViOTOBIES — Contd. 


fShaftesbupy   591 

561 


tSouthampton 2,534 

2,345 


30 


fStaleybridge  2,378 

2,220 


189 


tStirliMBhipe  1,171 

1,127 


158 


Thirsk   ... 


410 
409 


fWamngton    2,381 

2,201 


180 


tWight,  Isle  of   1,614 

1,604 


tWigton   

tYorkshire,  W.R.,  E.D. 


520 


8,077 
7,285 


792 


LiBBEAL  VicrroBiBfl. 


tBandon 


180 
176 


Bath    2,520 

2.548 


fBarnetaple 675 


17a 


Blackburn  5,338 

5,32& 


Bolton 5,782 

5,650 


53 


13 


Bristol    8,732 

8,522 


13a 


Caithness 


450 
439 


Cardiff    2,780 

2,771 


Cornwall,  E 3,395 

3,099 


CoTentry 3,799 

3,628 


296 


Denbigh 1,288 

1,208 


171 


Derbjshire,  E 2,206 

2,067 


30 


3,773 
3,572 


»39 


fDown 4,814 

4,683 


131 


Dungannon    121 

109 


Durham,  N 4,327 

4,011 


316 


Durham  ... 
Falmouth 
Flint  


879 
846 


784 
743 

1,076 
1,074 


33 


4» 


GUoucester 2,070 

1,865 


205 


fGhreenwich 5,968 

5,561 


407 


Hackney     6,893 

6,310 


583 


Hereford.. 


921 
903 


18 


Hull    8,499 

7,706 


Kirkcudbrightshire  835 

831 


794 


Lambeth    .'. 11,788 

11,201 

Macclesfield   2,792 

2,750 


587 
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Table  IY. ^IfajorUies  under  Ten  per  Cent,    Election  of  1874— C<mtrf. 

LiBBBAL  YlOTOBIBS — Contd, 


fMaidstone  1,491 

1,414 


tXewwk  912 

824 


Newcastle-undep-Lyme....    1,116 
1,087 


77 


88 


fXewry 469 

455 

Northampton     ^ 2,310 

2,175 


79 


Oxford    2,281 

2,198 


U5 


Pembroke  1,339 

1,310 


BeadiDg 1,790 

1,652 


83 


»9 


1,794 
L,631 

1,921 
1,908 


Sidisbury 800 

783 


138 


RenfrewBhire . 


163 


18 


17 


Shrewsbury    1,533 

1,382 


Stockport   3,528 

8,406 


151 


3,628 
3,372 


Strotld 2,794 

2,763 


^56 


2,798 
2,667 


31 


TowkcBbury    350 

323 


131 


Tiyerton .. 
Warwick 


605 


783 
740 


fWeBtbury  540 

518 


27 


43 


Worcester 2,164 

1,958 


iTorkshiie,  W.R.,  N.D 8.598 

7,820 


206 


778 


Tabls  V. — Majorities  utuier  One  Hundred,    Election  of  1880. 

COHSBBTATITB  YlOTOBIBS. 

InTemess-shire 29 


Ayrshire,  N „ 55 

Bandon 15 

Bridport 1 3 

Oarrickfergus 37 

Chippenham 23 

Coleraine   29 

Derizes  58 

Dorchester 42 

DoTcr ^ 94 

Down ^,„ 20 

Downpatrick 77 

Dumbartonshire    9 

Knniskillen    21 

Eye 62 

Haddmgtonshire  44 

Harwich. 58 

Hebton » 40 


Lichfield 16 

Londonderry 88 

Newark 11 

Newry    30 

Nottinghamshire,  N 10 

Plymouth 40 

Poole 6 

Bochester  99 

Sheffield 40 

Shropshire,  N 67 

Thirsk 6^ 

Westbury 54 

Wigan    33 

Wigtownshire   44 

Wilto,  N r^^o     T 
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Table  Y.^Majorities  under  One  Hundred,    Election  of  lSS(y—Contd. 

LiBKBAL  YlCTOBIBS. 


Abingdon  4Z 

AndoTer ^ 4^1 

Berwick 6a 

Bewdlej 68 

Bodmin « 43 

Boston   17 

Brecknock 59 

Buckingham 8 

Buteshire  17 

Carlow    _ 4 

Cheltenham   21 

Christchuroh ...» 18 

Colchester 2 

CoTcntiy    97 

Denbigh 15 

Donegal 61 

Dumfriesshire 73 

Dungannon   2 

Durham 94 

Edinburgh  Uniyersitj 74 

Eresham    9 

Huntingdonshire 2t 

Ipswich 97 

Sing's  Lynn 93 

Kinsale  70 

Kirkcudbrightshire  21 

Enaresborough » 16 

Macclesfield  66 

Maldon  18 


Monmouth 

Newark 

Newport 

New  Boss  

Norfolk,  S 

Northumberland,  S.. 

Oxford  « 

Peebles  

Pembroke  

Petersfi^d « 

Plymouth  

Roxburghshire 

Rye 

St.  Ives  

Shaftesbury  

Southampton    

Stamford  

Taunton 

Tewkesbuiy 

Tralee 

Tyrone   

Wallingford  

Wareham  

Warwickshire,  .8 

Wigtown   

Wicklow 

Wight,  Isle  of  

Worcester 

Toughal 


61 
88 

58 

88 

•I 

71 
10 
3» 
33 
«6 
22 

JO 

8 
48 
34 
5« 
SO 
40 

9 

51 
48 
41 
35 
43 
12 

7 
13 

9 
13 


Table  VI. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1880. 
C0N8EEVATIVB  V1CJTOBIB8. 


Antrim 4i936 

4,789 


Ayrshire,  N 1,6 

1,581 


H7 


Bandon 


200 
185 


SS 


Birkenhead 4,025 

8,658 

Blackburn    6,207 

5,760 


367 


Bridport  478 

465 


447 


Canterbury  1,425 

1,294 


»3 


i3» 


Carrickfergus  591 

554 


Chatham 


2,499 
2,398 


37 


Cheshire,  Mid „ 8,700 

8,374 


Chippenham    478 

455 


326 


Cumberland,  E 3,161 

3,039 


»3 


Dover 


1,701 

1,607 

94 

Down    « 5,599 

5,579 
20 
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Table  Yl.^Mc^'&rities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  ISOO^Contd. 

CONSEBVATIYB  V1OTOBIB8— Co«/rf. 


Dambftrtomhire 1,333 

1,324 


Emci,  E 

H      8 

HaddingtoDAliiie .. 

HMHngB  

HeUton 

loTeniflM-shire 


2,561 
2,369 

4,726 
4,324 

4fi9 
425 

1,873 
1,702 

461 
421 

808 
779 


19a 


40a 


171 


40 


Ipiwioh. 3,142 

8,025 

Kent,  B 5,473 

4,959 

King's  Ljnn    1,252 

1,148 


a9 


117 


5H 


lichfidd  

liondoiidenj 
Maidstone 


653 
637 

964 
876 

1,832 
1,725 


109 


16 


S3 


Konmontthshire  8,294 

8,019 


107 


Kewmrk 
Hewiy  ,» 


993 


687 
657 


*75 


30 


Norfolk,  W. 2,433 

2,304 


Nottinghamsbire,  N 2,745 

2,735 


129 


Plymouth 2,442 

2,402 


Poole.. 


854 
848 


40 


Portsmouth  (two  seats)  ....    6,683 
6,030 


Preston.. 


5,641 
5,355 


653 


Boohester 1,393 

1,294 

Sheffield   16,546 

16,506 

Shoreham 2,195 

2,095 


286 


Shropshire,  S 2,216 

2,149 


Somerset,  W 3,136 

2,967 


Suffolk,  K 3,618 

3,504 


"99 


40 


67 


169 


Westbury 559 

505 


114 


Wigan  (two  seats)  2,946' 

2,655 


54 


Wigtonshire 768 

722 


Wiltshire,  N 2,833 

2,783 


291 


46 


50 


Abingdon... 
AndflfTflr  ... 
Blackbnm 


LiBBBiX  TlOTOBIBS. 

4aS  Bolton  (two  seats)  6,965 

886  6,415 


406 
864 

6,849 
6,088 


41 


261 


Boston 1,867 

1,350 

Brighton  (two  seats)  4,913 

4,664 


550 


17 


TOL.   XLIV.      PAKT   II. 
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Table  YJ.^Majoritiei  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1880— Con/rf. 
Liberal  Tictobibs — Contd, 


Brwtol  10,070 

9,375 


Bnckingham 528 

520 


695 


Buteshire  , 


568 
551 


Cardiff 8,881 

8,488 


17 


Carlow  , 


140 
145 


Cheltenham 2,818 

2,297 


343 


Chriatchurch    1,186 

1,117 


Colcheetep 1,650 

1,648 


Corentiy  4,105 

4,008 


Denbigh    1,424 

1,409 


Derbyshire,  N 8,183 

2,936 


Donegal    2,015 

1,954 


68 

2 
97 

^47 


Dublin  5,647 

5,446 


Dumfriesahire 1,677 

1,505 


Dungannon  128 

126 


Durham    1,162 

1,058 


Edinburgh  UniTersity 2,622 

2,448 


Byeaham 


882 
873 


Gravesend    1,544 

1,422 


72 

2 

94 

74 

9 


Huntingdonshire 1,617 

1,596 


Ipswich  8,074 

2,979 


King's  Lynn 1,281 

1,188 


Kirkcudbrightshire 982 

961 

KnaresboTough    857 

841 


Lancashire,  S.E.  (two  seats)  11,813 
10,419 


Lincolnshire,  N 4,159 

8,865 


95 
93 
21 
16 
894 


294 


Macclesfield 2,744   . 

2,678 


Maldon . 


679 
661 


Monmouth   2,258 

2,197 


Montgomeryshire    2,232 

2,041 


66 


18 


61 


Newark     1,073 

985 


191 


Newport   618 

560 


Norfolk,  S 2,906 

2,905 


88 


58 


Northamptonshire,  N 2,425 

2,316 

Northumberland,  8 8,694 

8,622 

Nottingham,  N 2,818 

2,646 


109 


7a 


Oxford 

Peebles  and  Selkirk. 


167 


2,659 

516 
484 


Pembroke 1,462 

1,429 


Plymouth 2,406 

2,884 


3* 


33 
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Table  VI,— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1880—  Contd. 

LiBBBAL  ViCTOBIBS — Contd, 

Seeding    


2,286 
2,067 


Boxburghfthire 869 

849 


219 


Bje    

St.  lyes. 


626 
618 


487 
439 


ShafteBbury - 652 

618 


Soutbampton  (two  seats) 


3,051 

2,902 


34 


Staleybridge « 2,706 

2,542 


149 


Stamford 


601 
651 


164 


StodtpoTt 4,103 

8,873 


50 


Stwmd   3,081 

2,810 


230 


Taunton    1,000 

960 


271 


40 


Tewkesbury 350 

341 


Tyrone 3,600 

3,452 


Wallingford 582 

641 


Warebam . 


461 
416 


Warwicksbire,  8 2,660 

2,607 


Wigtown  650 

638 


48 


4» 


35 


43 


Widdow   1,240 

1,233 

Wigbt,  Isle  of 1,986 

1,973 


Worcester 2,611 

2,602 


»3 


Yorksbire,  W.R.,  S.D 11,181 

10,391 


Yougbal    133 

120 


790 


U 


The  great  changes  produced  in  the  British  Parliament  by  the 
general  elections  of  1874  and  1880  were  exceeded  in  the  Canadian 
elections  of  September,  1879.  These  gave  the  opposition  a  majority 
of  at  least  66  in  a  honse  of  only  206,  while  thronghont  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  parliament  the  opposition  had  never  been  in  a  smaller 
mmority  than  39  ("Times,"  4th  October,  1879).  Therefore  at 
least  105  seats  ont  of  206  had  been  transferred  from  the  one  party 
to  the  other. 

In  Victoria  there  were  two  general  elections  in  1880.  In  the 
first  ("  Times,"  13th  April,  1880)  Mr.  Berry's  ministry  only  secnl^d 
37  supporters  against  49  supporters  of  Mr.  Service.  In  the  second 
("Times,"  9th  September,  1880)  Mr.  Service's  supporters  only 
numbered  35  against  44  opponents,  supporters  of  Mr.  Berry,  and 
7  neutrals.  This  is  attributed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  having 
been  thrown  at  the  first  election  against  Mr.  Berry,  and  at  the 
second  against  Mr.  Service,  because  neither  minister  would  consent 
to  give  theiu  separate  denominational  schools.  If  Irish  be  substi- 
tuted for  Roman  Catholic,  the  explanation  would  apply  ^ A^^- 
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siderable  part  of  the  recent  flnctnations  in  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  English  voters. 

At  the  United  States*  presidential  election  for  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  184  electors  against  21  for  General 
MacClellan  ;  but  this  overwhelming  majority  only  corresponded  to 
a  majority  of  2,223,035  to  1,811,754,  or  41 1,281  among  the  primary 
electors ;  and  according  to  a  calculation  made  by  Colonel  Wheeler, 
of  the  United  States'  statistical  bureau,  in  the  paper  already  quoted 
from  the  repoH  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  representative  reform, 
it  would  only  have  required  36,000  voters,  i.e.  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  Lincoln's  voters,  to  change  sides,  to  transfer  100  electors  from 
Lincoln  to  MacClellan,  thus  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of  121  votes 
against  84.  In  1852,  according  to  a  table  appended  to  Mr.  James 
Gharth  Marshall's  "Minorities  and  Majorities"  (Ridgway,  1853), 
President  Pierce,  democrat,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  278  votes 
against  18  for  General  Scott,  whig;  but  this  only  corresponded  to 
a  majority  of  178,900  among  the  primary  electors;  and  according 
to  a  calculation  I  have  made  from  Mr.  Marshall's  figures,  it  would 
only  have  required  28,200  electors  to  change  sides,  to  transfer  133 
electors  from  Pierce  to  Scott,  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of 
151  votes  to  145. 

From  the  electoral  statistics  published  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment ("  Statistica  Elettorale  Politica,"  Roma,  1876,  and  the  same, 
1880),  I  have  ascertained  that  the  number  of  elections  won  by  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  majority  was : — 

In  1861 50      out  of  443 

»      '65-66 69!  ^3 

„      '67 73/       "      ^ 


'70 

'74 ^9  i^       »      608 

•80 


4.0 
47  J 


For  the  elections  of  1870,  1874,  and  1880  these  figures  were 
ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  elections  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  counting  the  cases  in  which  the  votes  polled  for  the 
highest  candidate  did  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  thoee 
polled  for  the  second  candidate.  For  the  elections  of  1861, 1865-66, 
and  1867,  1  had  no  tables  showing  the  votes  polled  for  the  second 
candidate,  and  therefore  1  have  counted  the  cases  where  the  votes 
polled  for  the  highest  candidate  do  not  exceed  52^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  votes  polled.  This  would  include  cases  where  the  remaining 
votes  were  divided  among  two  or  more  unsuccessful  candidates. 

Taking  the  three  last*  Italian  elections  alone,  they  give  an  average 
of  9  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  the  majority  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

*  There  was  a  general  election  in  1876,  the  statisUcs  of  which  I  have  not 
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of  the  saocessfnl  candidates*  votes,  while  the  three  last  English 
elections  give  12^  per  cent,  of  snch  cases.  The  difference  may 
perhaps  be  dne,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  Italians  having  a  ballotage 
or  second  election  if  the  first  candidate  does  not  obtain  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  voties  polled.  This  enables  several  candidates  of  the 
same  party  to  compete  against  each  other  at  the  first  election,  and 
thns  prevents  the  managers  of  the  party  irom  forcing  an  unpopular 
candidate  upon  it,  and  thus  causing  a  certain  number  of  absten- 
tions or  desertions,  and  converting  a  secure  victory  into  a  closely 
balanced  contest. 

InstaibiLity  Eesidting  from  Narrow  Majorities. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a 
slight  change  in  political  opinion  among  the  electors  may  produce  a 
very  considerable  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  among  their 
lepreseDtatives.  The  political  system  is  in  fact  always  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  liable  to  be  turned  upside  down  by  anything 
that  may  make  the  one  party  popular  or  the  other  unpopular  at 
the  time  of  a  general  election.  This  makes  the  leaders  of  parties 
extremely  sensitive  to  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  and  unwilling 
to  risk  even  a  slight  amount  of  temporary  unpopularity ;  while  on 
tJie  other  hand  it  makes  popular  agitators  much  more  influential 
than  they  would  be  if  the  elections  did  not  so  often  depend  upon 
small  majorities,  and  thus  come  to  be  decided  by  that  class  among 
the  electors  whose  votes  are  most  readily  affected  by  temporary 
fluctuations  of  opinion. 

If  the  representatives  were  elected  so  as  to  represent  the  different 
parties  among  the  electors  according  to  their  real  strength,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  assembly  would  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  changes  of  opinion  among  the 
electors.  If  a  party  had  a  decided  majority,  its  leaders  would  be 
able  to  risk  incurring  a  certain  amount  of  unpopularity  among  the 
class  of  electors  to  which  I  have  referred,  provided  they  still  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  their  regular  supporters  in  the  assembly 
and  among  the  electors. 

Corruption  Dtte  to  Narrow  Majorities. 

The  tables  of  narrow  majorities  (Nos.  I  to  VI)  will  also  explain 
why  electors  under  majority  voting  are  so  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  bribery,  treating,  intimidation,  and  other  undue  influences. 
The  bulk  of  the  electors  in  a  constituency  may  be  too  honest  to  be 
bribed  or  corrupted,  and  too  independent  to  be  intimidated,  but 
there  will  always  be  some  few  who  are  accessible  to  such  influences, 
and  whenever  the  honest  and  independent  electors  are  divided  into 
two  neariy  equal  parties,  supporting  two  rival  candidates,  or  sets 
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of  candidates,  the  election  is  reallj  left  in  the  hands  of  the  cormpt 
or  dependent  residue.  If  the  constituencies  which  now  return 
together  five  or  seven  representatives,  were  united  into  a  single 
constituency  with  the  same  number  of  representatives,  and  these 
representatives  were  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the 
different  parties  among  the  electors  proportionallj,  the  corrupt  or 
dependent  residues,  which  had  enjojed  such  great  influence  under 
majority  voting,  would  only  be  able  to  influence  the  election  of, 
at  the  utmost,  one  representative  out  of  the  five  or  the  seven. 
This  has  been  practically  verified  in  the  school  board  elections  with 
cumulative  voting. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  election  investigations  have  shown, 
that  not  only  a  small  residue,  but  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps 
a  majority,  of  a  constituency  has  become  corrupt.  But  in  these 
cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  corruption  has  gradually 
increased  from  small  beginnings.  A  few  voters  having  been  bribed 
to  torn  an  election,  gradually  more  and  more  insist  on  being  paid. 
If  the  election  managers  had  not  been  tempted  at  first  to  bribe  a 
few,  the  constituency  would  have  remained  pure. 

Majority  voting  is  also  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  candidates  in  retaining  election  agents, 
having  committee  rooms,  advertising,  and  bringing  voters  to  the 
poll.  Within  certain  limits,  expenditure  for  these  purposes  is  legiti- 
mate, as  contributing  to  make  the  views  and  claims  of  the  can- 
didates known  to  the  electors:  but,  unquestionably,  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  expenditure  is  only  incurred  because  elections 
depend  upon  narrow  majorities,  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
incur  a  very  considerable  expenditure  for  the  chance  of  securing 
a  few  additional  votes. 

Personation  also  is  not  resorted  to,  at  least  not  systematically, 
except  when  it  is  supposed  that  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided 
in  the  constituency,  and  that,  therefore,  success  depends  upon  a 
smaU  number  of  votes. 

Qerrymandering, 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  circumstance  that  under 
majority  voting  elections  frequently  depend  upon  a  small  balance  of 
votes,  may  be  used  to  transfer  seats  from  the  one  party  to  the  other. 
This  is  by  altering  the  constituency,  and  either  adding  or  taking 
away  some  class  of  electors  which  is  supposed  to  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  one  party  than  to  the  other.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  or  by 
enfranchising  or  disfranchising  a  particular  set  of  electors.  The 
alteration  of  boundaries  for  this  purpose  is  extensively  practised  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  gerrymandering,  and^t  was  also 
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common  in  France  nnder  Napoleon  III,  where  large  towns  which,  if 
left  undivided,  wonld  probably  have  elected  opposition  candidates, 
were  divided  into  several  portions,  each  of  which  was  united  with 
a  sufficiently  large  rural  district  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  govem- 
ment.  (See  Mr.  Ware's  "  Machinery  of  Politico ;"  "American  Law 
"  Beview  "  for  January,  1872,  vol.  vi,  p.  283 ;  Baron  de  Layre,  "  Les 
"Minorite."  Dentu.  Paris,  1868,  p.  23.)  In  England,  fortunately, 
the  boundaries  of  constituencies  and  the  conditions  of  the  franchise 
have  only  been  altered  twice,  viz.,  in  1832  and  in  1867-78  ;  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  last  Reform  Bills  of  1867-78  were 
passed,  the  official  influence  of  the  ministry  being  on  one  side,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other,  were  calculated 
to  check  any  such  proceedings,  and  they  are  not  yet  recognised  as 
legitimate  party  manoeuvres.  But  we  cannot  reckon  upon  this 
continuing,  if  majority  voting  be  maintained,  and  it  remain  possible 
by  slight  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the  franchise  to  transfer 
a  whole  set  of  constituencies  from  the  one  party  to  the  other.  If 
proportional  representation  were  substituted  for  majority  voting,  the 
provisions  of  a  Reform  Bill,  whether  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
franchise  or  as  to  the  alterations  in  the  constitaencies,  would  have 
much  less  inflaence  on  the  balance  of  parties,  and  would  have  a  much 
fairer  chance  of  being  considered  on  their  merits. 

Division  into  Two  Parties, 

Thus  far  I  have  reasoned  on  the  assumption  that  the  division 
into  two,  and  only  two  parties,  which  is  found  almost  everywhere 
nnder  majority  voting,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  change  to 
another  mode  of  voting.  But  in  fact,  as  I  believe,  this  limitation  of 
electoral  contests  to  only  two  parties  is  due  mainly  to  majority 
voting,  and  would  be  more  or  less  broken  in  upon  if  any  method  of 
voting  were  substitated  which  enabled  smaller  sections  of  the 
electors  to  obtain  separately  their  respective  shares  of  the  repre- 
sentation without  being  compelled  to  combine  together  to  form  a 
majority  party.  That  majority  voting  by  thas  compelling  smaller 
sections  to  combine  together,  on  pain  of  being  left  unrepresented, 
tends  to  limit  to  only  two  the  number  of  parties  competing  at  an 
election,  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.  It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  this,  though  an  adequate  cause,  may  not  be 
the  only  possible  cauBe.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  those 
who  confine  their  attention  to  English  party  divisions,  that  though 
the  creeds  of  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties  may  vary  from 
time  to  time  in  their  details,  they  correspond  substantially  to  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  thought,  which  produce  naturally  two 
opposite  sets  of  opinions  and  two  opposing  parties.  But  even 
without  going  outside  English  politics,  anyone  who  examines icare- 
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fully  the  opinions  from  time  to  time  advocated  by  these  two  parties 
on  those  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  from  time 
to  time  prominently  occupy  public  attention,  will,  I  think,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  unf  requently  the  members  of  each  party  are 
kept  in  agreement  with  each  other  far  more  by  reluctance  to 
separate  from  their  common  organisation  (which  under  majority 
voting  is  the  condition  of  their  exorcising  any  poHtical  influence) 
than  by  any  of  the  principles  which  they  hold  in  common.  And  when 
we  look  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  countries  where  repre- 
sentative government  with  majority  voting  has  been  for  a  long  time 
in  operation,  to  the  United  States,  to  Switzerland,  or  to  Belgium, 
we  shall  find  everywhere*  the  same  division  into  two  and  only  two 
parties,  but  the  character  of  the  party  division  varying  in  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  rival  parties  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  those 
of  our  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 
Independents  and  Radicals  of  Geneva.  We  find,  moreover,  that 
the  same  party  divisions  usually  run  through  all  elections,  whether 
federal,  State,  or  municipal,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  national  or 
municipal,  though  there  is  no  oonnection  between  the  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  different  sets  of  representatives.  These 
phenomena  I  cannot  explain  by  any  theory  of  a  natural  division 
between  opposing  tendencies  of  thought,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  seems  to  me  to  account  for  them  is  that  the  two  opposing 
parties  into  which  we  find  politicians  divided  in  each  of  these 
countries  have  been  formed  and  are  kept  together  by  majority 
voting. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  the  substitution  of  proportional 
representation  for  majority  voting  would  prevent  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  such  a  representative  assembly  as  the  House  of 
Commons  from  being  still  divided,  ordinarily  into  two  principal 
parties.  The  House  of  Commons  will  still  decide  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  majorities,  and  there  will  still  be  a  responsible  min* 
istry  whose  continuance  in  office  will  depend  upon  its  receiving  a 
certain  support  from  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  therefore  there 
will  usually  be  another  party  aspiring  to  replace  this  ministry.  But 
if  the  electors  were  free  to  choose  not  merely  between  the  two 
parties  and  their  respective  sets  of  candidates,  but  between  the 
individual  candidates  of  each  party,  and  all  other  candidates  who 
might  be  nominated  (and  this  they  would  be  able  to  do  freely  under 

^  That  this  U  not  true  at  present  of  France  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  may  be  dae 
partly  to  representative  government  having  only  been  for  a  short  period  in  free 
operation  there,  and  partly  to  the  ballotage  (or  second  election,  if  no  absolute 
majority)  allowing  more  than  two  parties  to  contend  against  each  other  at  the  first 
noting. 
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some  of  the  systems  of  proportional  representation  to  be  described 
farther  on  in  this  pi^r),  the  representatiyes  thus  elected,  though 
probably  nsnally  members  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
principal  parties,  wonld  be  mnch  more  free  to  act  either  indepen- 
dently or  in  smaller  sections,  either  combining  with  other  sections 
of  their  party,  or  separating  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
o|nnions  and  those  of  tiieir  constituents,  upon  the  particular 
questions  Toted  on.  They  wonld  not  be  always  trying  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  a  single  harmonious  party,  with  a  view  to  the 
next  elections.  Provided  they  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  to  represent  which  they  had  been  elected,  they  would  be 
pretty  safe  of  re-election,  although  they  had  not  always  adhered 
to  the  same  pMrty.  Thus  the  individual  representatives,  and  through 
them  the  electors,  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  more  continuous  and 
effective  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  than  they  can 
do  under  the  present  strict  party  organisation.  At  present  the 
same  party  must  remain  in  office  from  one  general  election  to  the 
next;  at  least  the  only  alternative  is  a  ministry  in  a  minority. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  for  parties  to  combine  and  recorobine  in 
the  house,  and  if  one  ministry  be  overthrown,  to  substitute  another 
with  a  majority  behind  it.  It  will  then  no  longer  be  necessary  that 
a  ministry  should  rely  for  support  exclusively  upon  one  of  the  two 
parties.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  this  change  will  injuriously 
affect  our  system  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  party  govern- 
ment. In  &ot  this  grew  up  and  matured  itself  during  the  century  and 
a  half  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  nothing  was 
known  of  the  strict  party  organisation  which  majority  voting  acting 
on  numerous  large  constituencies  has  since  produced,  and  when  a 
oonidderable  proportion  of  the  members  were  either  independent 
of,  or  very  loosely  attached  to,  either  of  the  principal  parties. 

The  Gattcus  or  Nominating  Convention. 

The  B0*oalled  "  caucus  "  system  for  selecting  candidates  is  also 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  evils  of  majority  voting,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain, 
where  secret  voting  has  been  introduced  without  any  provision  for 
ballotage.  This  caucus  system  has  for  many  years  been  firmly 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  the  experience  of  a  single 
general  election  under  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  led  to  its  introduction 
into  67  English  constituencies  (Mr.  Chamberlain,  *' Times,"  Idth 
April,  1880),  and  I  expect  before  long  to  see  it  much  more  extensively 
adopted.  In  fact  the  caucus  or  nominatang  convention  offers  a 
plausible  solution  in  a  popular  form  of  a  difficulty  which  the  intro- 
duction of  secret  voting  has  not,  indeed,  created,  but  greatly 
increased,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  of  several  candi- 
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dates  proposed  to  a  party  is  most  popular  with  the  party.  With 
the  English  or  American  form  of  ballot  it  mnst  be  decided  before- 
hand for  which  candidates  the  party  is  to  vote.  So  long  as  there 
was  open  voting,  a  party  with  a  considerable  majority  did  not  run 
much  risk  of  being  defeated,  even  if  two  rival  sections  of  the  party 
insisted  on  each  bringing  its  candidate  to  the  poll,  for  the  voting 
of  the  first  two  or  three  hoars  would  usually  show  which  candidate 
was  likely  to  succeed,  and  then  the  other  would  withdraw  while  the 
party  had  still  sufficient  votes  unpolled  to  secure  the  election  for 
its  remaining  candidate.  But  under  the  ballot  there  is  no  indis- 
putable mode  of  ascertaining  how  the  election  is  going  on,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  induce  one  of  two  rival  candidates  to  retire. 
The  "  caucus  '*  remedy  for  this  is  to  entrust  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  to  a  representative  body,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
party.  This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement, 
but  two  obstacles  to  its  satisfactory  working  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  the  United  States.  (1)  These  elections  to  nominating 
conventions  are  outside  the  law,  and  there  is  nothing  but  public 
opinion  and  lynch  law  to  check  bribery,  corruption,  and  all  kinds  of 
trickery  and  violence.  (2)  A  large  proportion  of  the  electors  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  trouble  themselves  to  vote  at  any  addi- 
tional elections  besides  those  authorised  by  law,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  respectable  electors  have  found  that  it  is  on  the  one  hand  use- 
less, and  on  the  other  unpleasant,  and  even  dangerous,  to  take  part  in 
the  elections  to  these  nominating  conventions.  These  elections  have 
thus  fallen  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  party-managers  and 
their  tools,  and  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  of  New  York, 
testifies  ("  Personal  Representation,"  p.  88),  "  The  far  greater  num- 
**  ber  of  members  of  the  convention  are  either  directly  bought  with 
*'  money,  or  with  promises  of  office.  As  a  matter  of  accident,  an 
'*  honest  man  may  be  returned  to  a  nominating  convention,  but  as 
"  a  general  rule  they  are  of  the  most  pliant  and  corrupt  of  party 
''  tools."  As  these  conventions  nominate  the  party  candidates,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  in  state  legislatures,  and  even 
in  congress,  a  considerable  number  of  members  accessible  to  cor- 
ruption.* 

As  yet  the  caucus  system  in  England  has  had  no  time  to 
develop  the  evil  characteristics  of  its  American  prototype,  but  I 
can  see  nothing  likely  to  prevent  like  causes  from  producing  like 
efEects  in  the  course  of  another  twenty  or  thirty  years,  unless 
something  is  done  to  enable  individual  electors  to  decide  indepen- 
dently of  the  caucus  between  the  rival  candidates  of  their  party, 

•  See  Sterne,  "  Personal  Representation,"  p.  91 ;  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  "  Trial 
**  of  the  Constitution,"  Lippincott,  PliiUddphia,  1862,  p.  846 ;  Ezra  Seaman, 
•»  American  System  of  Goremment,"  p.  63,  ^  i 
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without  giving  up  majority  voting.  This  miglit  be  done  by 
adopting  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  practice  of  having  a 
second  election  whenever  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  polled 
has  not  been  obtained  at  the  first  election,  and  only  allowing  the 
candidates  highest  in  the  poll  to  compete  at  this  second  election. 
This  enables  separate  sections  of  a  party  to  run  separate  candidates 
at  the  first  election,  and  try  their  strength  against  each  other,  and 
then  unite  at  the  second  election  to  support  whichever  of  their 
candidates  is  still  left  in  the  competition. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  Statistica  Elettorale 
"  Politica,"  published  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1876  and  1880, 
shows  how  extensively  these  facilities  for  ranning  more  than  two 
candidates  against  each  other  are  made  use  of : — 


Date. 

Couti. 
toendM. 

Naraber  of  Caudidates  who  obtained  more 
than  Ten  Votes. 

Elected 
at  First 
Voting. 

Ballot- 

ReTersali 
of  Vint 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Election. 

1870 

508 

53 

222 

116 

7» 

31 

10 

1 

I 

165 

343 

67 

1874 

508 

68 

25i 

131 

37 

17 

3 

- 

- 

271 

^37 

37 

'80 

508 

69 

33a 

81 

21 

5 

— 

- 

- 

358 

150 

29 

No  Italian  constituency  returns  more  than  one  member. 

The  ballotage  column  includes  cases  where  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  the  electors  did  not  vote,  as  well  as  cases  where  no  candidate 
obtained  an  absolute  majority. 

The  last  column  comprises  the  cases  in  which  the  candidate  who 
was  highest  at  the  first  voting  is  unsuccessful  at  the  ballotage,  a 
result  which  would  be  usually,  though  not  always,  due  to  the  party 
ultimately  successful  having  divided  their  votes  between  several 
candidates  at  the  first  voting,  and  combined  upon  a  single  candi- 
date on  the  second  election. 

When  the  Ballot  Act  of  1870  was  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  intro- 
ducing the  ballotage,  but,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  ministry  and 
the  bulk  of  the  liberal  party  to  pass  this  Bill  without  delay,  this 
amendment  was  not  discussed,  any  more  than  another  amendment 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  and  which  proposed  to  secure 
to  the  electors  individual  liberty  of  choice,  without  a  second  election, 
by  a  modification  of  Mr.  Hare's  preferential  vote.  Mr.  Ashton 
Dilke  has  this  session  introduced  a  Bill  providing  for  a  ballotage, 
whenever  a  seat  is  not  filled  by  an  absolute  majority  at  the  first 
election. 

Before  selecting  any  system  of  minority  representation  or 
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portional  representation  for  adoption  instead  of  majority  voting,  it 
will  be  necessarj  to  make  sure  that  it  does  secure  individual  liberty 
of  choice  to  the  electors,  and  will  not  compel  them  to  pnt  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  party  managers,  and  vote  as  they  are  directed. 

Limited  Voting, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  other  methods 
of  voting  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  majority 
voting.  Among  these  it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  limited  voting, 
because  that  method  differs  much  less  from  majority  voting  than 
any  of  the  others  I  have  to  notice.  The  only  difference  is  that 
while  in  majority  voting  an  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candi- 
dates as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  in  limited  voting  he 
is  only  allowed  to  vote  for  a  smaller  number,  say  for  two  out  of 
three,  three  out  of  four,  or  fourteen  out  of  twenty.  This  will  enable 
the  minority  party  to  secure  one  or  more  representatives,  provided 
it  is  not  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  majority.  In  limited 
voting,  as  in  majority  voting,  an  elector  may  not  give  more  than 
one  of  his  votes  to  the  same  candidate. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  limited  voting  was  applied,  the 
city  of  London  returning  four  representatives,  and  to  four  boroughs 
and  seven  counties,  each  returning  seven  members,  to  which  the 
Scotch  Reform  Bill  of  1868  added  Glasgow.  Thus  it  is  applied 
altogether  to  40  members  out  of  658.  This  same  method  of  limited 
voting  was  introduced  into  Brazil  in  1875  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale.  According  to  an  account  which  M.  Ernest  Naville  has  given 
of  the  new  Brazil  law,  in  **  Lea  Progres  de  la  R^forme  Electorale  en 
**  1874  et  1875,"  pp.  5  and  6,  limited  voting  is  applied  alike  to  muni- 
cipal, provincial,  and  national  elections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
senate.  Whenever  a  constituency  has  more  than  two  representatives, 
each  elector  may  only  vote  for  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  to 
be  elected.  Out  of  20  provinces  7  return  only  two  members  apiece  to 
the  National  Chamber,  but  the  other  1 3  return  from  3  to  20  members 
apieoe.  For  the  elections  to  provincial  assemblies  the  number  of 
representatives  varies  from  20  to  45.  The  elections  are  at  present 
by  two  stages,  as  had  been  the  case  before  the  introduction  of 
limited  voting,  the  limited  voting  being  applied  to  both  stages  of 
the  election.  M.  Naville  mentions  that  there  was  much  opposition 
to  these  two  stages,  and  according  to  a  telegram  published  in  the 
'*  Times  '*  of  6th  May,  1880,  the  Gk>vemment  was  bringing  in  a 
Bill  substituting  direct  election  for  election  by  two  stages,  and 
creating  electoral  districts,  each  returning  a  single  member.  If 
this  Bill  passes  it  would  of  course  do  away  with  limited  voting.  I 
have  not  heard  of  limited  voting  being  applied  to  the  election  of 
deliberative  assemblies  except  in  England  and  Brazil.  ^^In  New 
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York  it  hafl  been  applied  to  the  election  of  judges,  and  in  Pemi' 
sjlyania  and  other  North  American  States,  and  also  in  Switzerland, 
to  the  election  of  officers  to  superintend  elections  and  see  that  both 
parties  had  fair  play. 

In  England  limited  voting  has  been  tried  at  three  general 
elections.  The  same  causes  which  render  an  election  by  majority 
voting  usually  a  contest  between  only  two  parties,  apply  also  to 
limited  voting,  and  therefore  none  of  the  evils  1  have  shown  to 
result  from  this,  and  from  these  contests  being  frequently  decided 
by  narrow  majorities,  are  cured  by  substituting  limited  voting.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  limited  voting  is  that  instead  of  all  the 
representatives  of  a  constituency  being  assigned  to  the  majority, 
the  mincHrity  can  secure  a  share,  provided  it  be  not  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  majority.  This  giving  the  minority  a  share  of  the 
representation  has,  1  consider,  had  a  beneficial  effect  by  counter- 
aciiing  the  tendency  of  each  of  our  two  political  parties  to  become 
specify  connected  with  particular  kinds  of  constituencies  and  to 
iJmost  exclude  from  other  kinds.  For  many  years  previously  to 
1867  the  Hberals  used  almost  to  monopoHse  the  larger  boroughs, 
and  the  conservatives  the  agricultural  counties.  The  introduction 
of  limited  voting  permanently  secured  to  the  conservatives  a  certain 
though  limited  number  of  representatives  of  large  boroughs,  and  to 
the  liberals  a  limited  number  of  representatives  of  agricultural 
counties.  Few  as  these  representatives  are,  they  are  able  in  two 
different  ways  to  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  position  of  their 
party  in  the  kind  of  constituencies  which  have  returned  them  as 
minority  members :  (1)  Their  speeches  in  parliament  and  to  their 
constituents  will  naturally  present  the  views  of  their  pai*ty  in  the 
form  beet  calculated  to  be  understood  by  and  to  win  the  approval 
of  their  own  and  similM*  constituencies ;  (2)  In  the  councils  of  tiieir 
own  party  they  will  be  able  to  insist  upon  much  greater  respect 
being  paid  to  the  interests  of  their  own  and  similar  constituencies 
and  to  the  views  prevalent  there,  than  would  be  paid  to  these  con* 
stituencies  if  they  were  without  representatives. 

This  tendency  of  different  political  parties  to  become  specially 
connected  with  particular  kinds  of  constituencies,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  the  representation  of  and  altogether  silenced  and  crushed 
in  other  kinds  of  constituencies,  assumes  a  much  more  dangerous 
form  when  these  constituencies  instead  of  being  locally  interspersed 
and  mutually  dependent,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  before  the  civil  war 
of  1861.  If  the  republicans  instead  of  being  an  exclusively  northern 
party,  had  comprised  a  certain  number  of  minority  representatives 
from  the  south  ;  and  the  democrats,  on  the  other  harid*  had  iucluded 
a  much  larger  number  of  northern  members  than  aetuallvTwere 
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comprised  in  it,  the  opposition  between  the  two  parties  would  never 
have  developed  into  a  civil  war.  The  southern  democrats  would 
not  have  been  driven  into  rebellion  through  distrust  of  the  repub- 
licans, if  they  had  seen  in  the  republican  ranks  a  number  of  their 
own  neighbours  and  friends  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  repub- 
lican members  of  congress  had  comprised  a  certain  number  of 
southerners,  the  whole  party  would  have  been  disposed  to  deal  with 
slavery  with  very  much  greater  respect  for  the  vested  interests  of 
the  slave  owners. 

The  opposition  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  repeatedly  broken  out  into 
civil  war,  and  that  between  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  have,  I  feel  no  doubt,  been 
very  much  aggravated  by  the  exclusive  representation  of  majorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  limited  voting  has  some  serious  defects  : — 

(1.)  It  does  not  give  the  minority  anything  like  its  fair  share  of 
the  representation.  If  there  are  three  representatives  to  be  elected, 
the  majority  can  secure  them  all,  unless  the  minority  amounts  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  voters,  while,  under  cumulative  voting  and  other  pro- 
portional methods,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  any  minority  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  can  secure  one  seat  out  of  three.  With  limited 
voting  and  four  representatives,  the  minority  must  amount  to  three- 
sevenths  of  the  voters  to  get  one  representative,  while,  under  the 
proportional  methods,  one-fifth  of  the  voters  would  be  sufficient. 

(2.)  When  the  majority  is  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  all  the 
three  or  four  seats,  provided  its  votes  are  properly  distributed 
among  its  candidates,  it  is  tempted  to  establish  a  very  thorough 
organisation  to  secure  that  these  votes  be  equally  distributed, 
although  each  elector  can  only  vote  for  two  out  of  the  three  can- 
didates of  the  party,  or  for  three  out  of  tha  four.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  the  party's  strength  having  been  miscalculated, 
in  which  case  the  party  would  probably  only  obtain  one  representa- 
tive for  its  majority,  the  other  two  or  three  going  to  the  minority. 

(3).  When  each  party  runs  two  candidates  for  three  seats,  only 
one  of  the  defeated  party's  candidates  will  be  elected.  Which  can- 
didate this  will  be  will  depend  upon  one  candidate  getting  split 
voters  from  the  other  side,  or  else  from  his  receiving  plumpers  from 
some  of  his  special  friends,  or  from  some  electors  who  dislike  his 
colleague.  By  however  much  one  candidate  may  be  more  popular 
than  the  other,  the  bulk  of  the  party  cannot  secure  that  he  should 
be  the  one  elected,  nor  can  the  candidates  make  any  arrangement  to 
secure  this.  At  least,  they  can  only  do  this  by  arranging  that  the 
one  candidate  should  receive  a  certain  number  of  plumpers,  and  this 
would  greatly  diminish  whatever  chance  the  pai*ty  might  have  of 
carrying  both  candidates. 
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(4).  Limited  voting  does  not  work  satisfactorily  where,  as  some- 
times happens  even  in  England,  an  election  is  not  a  simple  contest 
between  two  parties.  The  last  election  for  Berkshire  is  an  instance 
of  this.  It  was  a  contest  between  Mr.  Walter  and  another  liberal 
for  the  minority  seat. 

CumtUaUve  Voting. 

I  next  come  to  cnmnlative  voting,  which  is  well  known  from 
being  employed  in  England  for  the  election  of  school  boards  nnder 
Mr.  Forst^r's  Education  Act  of  1870.  In  the  previous  year,  1869, 
it  was  introduced  into  Illinois  for  the  election  both  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives  and  the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities  and 
joint  stock  companies.  It  was  subsequently,  in  1871,  applied  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  election  of  municipal  councils.  In  1867  the 
English  advocates  of  minority  representation  originally  attempted 
to  apply  cumulative  voting  to  the  city  of  London  and  the  three- 
cornered  constituencies,  but  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment  in  favour  of 
cumulative  voting  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
provision  for  minority  representation,  which  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords,  took  the  form  of  limited  voting. 

Many  years  previously  to  this  cumulative  voting  had  been  intro- 
duced into  a  constitution  granted  to  the  Gape  Colony  in  1863.* 
From  1853  to  1874  the  legislative  council  was  elected  by  cumulative 
voting  by  two  districts  returning  respectively  eight  and  seven  repre- 
sentatives. Since  1874  it  has  been  elected  by  seven  districts,  each 
returning  three  representatives.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
council  mentioned  in  the  footnote,*  has  been  frequently  referred  to, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  its  being  quoted  in  Mr.  Garth  Marshall's  pam- 
phlet in  favour  of  cumulative  voting  ("  Minorities  and  Majorities," 
Bidgway,  1853),  but  the  fact  that  this  report  has  been  acted  upon, 
and  that  cumulative  voting  was  in  operation  at  the  Cape,  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of  during  the  frequent  discussions  on  minority 
representation  between  1866  and  1871.  I  have  no  information  as 
to  the  working  of  cumulative  voting  at  the  Gape  beyond  the  fact 
that,  although  the  law  of  1874  altering  the  constituencies  for  the 
legislative  council  was  under  discussion  for  two  sessions,  the  only 
proposal  to  abolish  the  cumi^lative  vote,  one  made  in  the  legislative 
assembly  10th  May,  1873,  was  negatived  without  a  division.  This 
I  have  ascertained  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Cape  legislature  for 
1873  and  1874. 

*  See  the  Cape  Constitution  of  1853,  an  ordinance  confirmed  by  the  Privy 
Cbonctl,  Hoote  of  Commons  Pbpers,  1862-53,  vol.  Izvi,  p.  871.  This  was  done  in 
pomiance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coancil,  whose 
report  is  to  be  foond  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  Papers  for  1850,  vol.  xzxviii, 
p.  216  ;  p.  105  of  Correspondence. 
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In  cnmnlatiTe  voting  an  elector  may  either  give  all  his  votes  to 
the  same  candidate  or  divide  them  among  several.  Usnallj,  in 
cnmnlative  voting,  each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  voted  for,  bnt  this  is  not  essential.  The 
method  of  voting  remains  substantially  the  same  whether  the 
electors  have  a  larger  or  smaller  nnmber  of  votes  to  distribute,  or 
even  if  each  elector  has  only  one  vote. 

Best  Number  of  Votes  under  Cumulative  Voting, 

The  number  of  votes  assigned  to  each  elector  to  distribute  is  of 
importance  for  only  one  reason,  viz.,  because  it  is  more  convenient 
for  a  party  which  is  supporting  several  candidates,  that  each  elector 
should  be  able  to  divide  his  votes  equally  between  the  candidates  of 
the  party.  If  the  electors  have  each  13  votes,  or  11,  or  7,  or  5,  at 
is  the  case  in  many  of  the  school  board  elections,  a  party  which  runs 
two  or  three  candidates  cannot  without  a  somewhat  elaborate 
organisation  secure  that  the  votes  of  its  adherents  will  be  equally 
divided  between  its  candidates.  But  if  twelve  votes  had  been 
assigned  to  each  elector,  a  party  running  two,  three,  four,  or  six 
candidates,  would  be  able  with  the  utmost  ease  to  secure  that  its 
voting  strength  was  divided  equally  between  them.  It  would  only 
have  to  request  each  of  its  adherents  to  divide  his  twelve  votes 
equally  between  the  two,  three,  four,  or  six  candidates.  Twelve 
seems  the  best  number  to  select  for  this  purpose,  as  60  and  120  are 
the  only  numbers  which  recommend  themselves  as  having  additioniJ 
divisors,  and  they  are  both  of  them  inconveniently  large. 

How  few  Electors  can  obtain  a  Share  of  the  Representation. 

In  cumulative  voting  the  choice  of  the  represeutatiTes  for  a 
constituency  is  not  limited  to  a  single  party,  as  in  majority  voting ; 
nor  to  two  parties,  as  in  limited  voting.  Cumulative  voting  enables 
any  number  of  electors  who  may  combine  together  and  exceed  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  constituency,  viz. : — 

^th  where  there  are  3  representatives, 
ith  „  4 

1 

inT       "  »^         » 

to  obtain  a  share  of  the  representation  approximately  proportional 
to  their  number.     This  admits  of  being  easily  proved. 

Suppose  that  a  constituency  has  to  elect  n  representatives,  that 
V  electors  vote  at  the  election,  and  that  each  elector  has  m  votes. 

Let  ^^+t  be  the  next  whole  number  greater  than --,  then 

— ^  4*^'  votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  one  representative. 
n+1 
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For  if  r+*  votes  be  given  for  each  of  n  candidates,  the 

n+l 

Totes  remaining  undisposed  of  will  amount  to — 

TT    nmV 

=mF— 5-— m 

n+1 

mV 

-nt, 


n+1 


which  is  manifestly  less  than   ?+»,   and  therefore   the  votes 

n  +  1 

remaining  undisposed  of  could  not  (even  if  all  concentrated  on 

the  same  candidate)   displace   any  candidate   w^ho  had  obtained 

+1  votes.     Consequently  ^     +i  votes  are  sufficient  to  secure 


n+1  *  n+1 

the  election  of  one  representative,  and  obviously  twice  as  ;nany 
votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  two  representatives,  and  generally 
the  number  of  votes  required  to  secure  the  election  of  r  representa- 


tives will  be  r|  ^^^i  +i). 
\n+l      / 


^+t,  i.e.,  the  whole  number  next  greater  than  the  quotient 

obtained  by  dividing  wF,  the  number  of  votes,  by  n+1,  will  be 
called  the  quota. 

To  make  this  important  proposition  more  intelligible  to  those 
who  do  not  readily  understand  mathematical  symbols,  I  will  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  a  numerical  example. 

Suppose  that  the  constituency  has  to  elect  9  representatives, 
and  that  10,000  electors  vote,  each  of  whom  has  12  votes,  then 
12,001  votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  one  representative,  12,001 
being  the  next  whole  number  greater  than  l^xlO^O  ^^  120000 

i.e.,  greater  than 

the  total  number  of  votes  polled 
one  more  than  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected 

For  if  12,001  votes  be  given  to  each  of  9  candidates,  the  votes 
remaining  undisposed  of  will  be — 

12  times  10,000-9  times  12,001 

=  120,000  - 108,009 

=  11,991 

and  as  this  is  manifestly  less  than  12,001,  the  votes  left  undisposed 
of  could  not,  even  if  all  concentrated  on  the  same  candidate, 
displace  any  candidate  who  had  obtained  i2,ooj  votes^  t 
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Consequently  12^1  votes  (12,001  being  the  next  whole  number 

greater  than  - — ^,  t.e.,  -x^th  of  the  whole  number  of  votes)  are 

sufficient  to  secure  the  election  of  one  representative. 

Also  12,001  votes  is  the  smallest  number  of  votes  which  will 
do  this.  For,  if  the  9  candidates  had  only  12,000  votes  apiece 
instead  of  12,001,  there  would  be  12,000  votes  left,  and  if  these 
were  all  concentrated  on  the  same  candidate,  he  would  "  tie  "  the 
others,  and  the  result  of  the  election  would  be  uncertain. 

In  ordinary  cumulative  voting  owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  (owing  to  a  cause  to  be  hereafter  explained)  the  votes  are 
usually  distributed  among  the  snccessful  and  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, a  number  of  votes  considerably  less  than  my  theoretical  quota 

mV 

-3^  +  i  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  make  a  candidate  practically 

safe  of  getting  in  somewhere  among  the  successful  candidates.  But 

the  hypothesis  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  of  all  the  successful 

candidates  obtaining  only  just  enough  votes  to  secure  their  election, 

and  of  the  remaining  votes  being  all  concentrated  on  one  other 

candidate,  will  be  practically  realised  under  the  transfer  methods 

to  be    described  in  a  subsequent  part   of   this  paper,    and  the 

mV 
formula    I    have    obtained,    ~ttH-*'»  "will  then  give  the  quota  of 

votes  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for  each  successf al  candidate 
when  transferring  those  he  does  not  require.  However  even  for 
ordinary  cumulative  voting  my  quota  is  of  use  as  giving  the 
least  number  of  votes  that  will  make  a  candidate  absolutely  safe. 
From  the  preceding  calculations  it  is  manifest  that  under  cumu- 
lative voting  any  number  of  electors  who  may  combine  together 
to  support  one  or  more  candidates  will  be  able  to  secure  their 
election  if  the  votes  they  command  are  eqaal  to  or  greater  than 
the  number  required  for  electing  so  many  representatives,  pro- 
vided the  two  following  conditions  are  fulfilled,  i.e.,  provided  (1) 
the  combining  electors  or  their  leaders  know  their  own  strength, 
and  put  forward  no  more  candidates  than  they  can  expect  to 
carry,  and  provided  (2)  they  are  able  to  arrange  that  all  the 
votes  of  the  party  shall  be  distributed  equally  between  their 
candidates. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  not  only  the  minority,  but  every 
minority  of  a  certain  size,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
representation.  The  size  of  the  smallest  minority  which  can  obtain 
a  separate  representation  for  itself  will  be  limited  by  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  constituency. 

V 
It  must  be  always  greater  than  ~ri ,  V  being  thfi^  number  of 
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V 
electors,  i.e.,  for  3  represenkatives  it  must  exceed  — 

7  ^ 

f»  •  »>  **  "ft 

15  -^ 

For  the  school  board'  elections  the  number  of  represeniatives  to 
be  elected  varies  frem  4  in  some  of  the  London  districts  to  1 5  in 
some  of  the  largest  boroughs.  The  Illinois  house  of  representatives 
and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  legislative  coancil  are  elected  hj 
districts  each  returning  3  representatives.  From  1853  until  1874 
the  Cape  legislative  council  had  been,  elected  by  two  districts, 
returning  respectively  8  and  7  representatives^. 

Cumulative  Voting^  where  Defective, 

The  weak  point  of  ordinary  cumulative  voting  is  that  nobody  of 
electors  holding  particular  views  can  make  absolutely  sure  oi 
obtaining  the  share  of  the  representation  to  which  their  Ugombers 
entitle  them^  without  establishing  an  elaborate  and  expensive  party 
organisation.  In  order  that  they  may  secure  as  many  represen- 
tatives o£  their  views  as  possible,  they  must  combine  into  a  party 
and  ascertain  by  a  general  canvass  how  many.vot^s  they  are  likely 
to  commanc^  and  thence  determine  how  many  candidates  they 
should  run,  and  select  their  candidates.  They  must;  also  arrange 
that  the  voters  of  theiiv  party  shall  distribute  their  votes*  equally 
among  the  candidates  of  the  party.  . 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  organisation  as  I  have  deseribed,  an 
election  under  ordinary  cumulative  voting  becomes,,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  matter  of  chance.  Candidates  come  forward  independently 
holding  nearly  the  same  views,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual 
elector  to  find  out  upon  which  of  them/  his.  votes  may  be  most 
advantageously  bestowed,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  opinions  he  favours 
as  large  a  share  of  the  representation  as  possible.  Even  when  all 
the  candidates  for  a  party  co-operate,  party  managers  can,  in  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  organisation,  only  guess  at  the  proper 
directions  to  be  given  to  their  party. 

In  most  parliamentary  boroughs  outside  the  metropolis,  electoral 
organisations  have  been  formed  by  the  two  parliamentary  parties, 
for  conducting  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  and  in 
consequence,  the  school  board  elections  in  such  boroughs  have 
usually  become  almost  entirely  contests  between  the  lists  of  these 
two  parties.  The  Roman  Catholics  bring  forward  their  own  can- 
didates whenever  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  have,  a  chance 
of  securing  one  or  more  representatives ;  but  it  does  not  oftf n 
happen  that  other  sections  of  the  electors  bring  forward  indepen- 
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dent  candidates.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  would  involve  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  separate  organisation.  Another  is,  that 
even  if  an  independent  section  succeeded  in  electing  its  own  can- 
didates, the  parliamentary  partjr  of  which  they  formed  part  would 
probably  obtain  iaJtogether  fewer  representatives  thad  it  was 
entitled  to,  owing  to  the  confusion  produced  through  the  party 
being  canvassed  by  rivltl  sets  of  candidates. 

In  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  "where  "party 
organisations  are  much  less  developed/ they  take  but  little  part  in 
the  school  board  elections;  and  altogether  very  litde  is  done  to 
organise  the  electors  into  parties,  or  to  direct  them  how  they  may 
most  advantageously  employ  their  votes  so  as  to  secure  for  their 
respective  views  as  many  representativeB  as  possible.  Many -can- 
didates who  prove  successful,  come  forward  independently  and 
merely  try  to  secure  as  many  votes  as  possible  for  themselves, 
while,  if  several  candidates  try  to  co-operate,  they  are  liable  iio  "find 
their  calculations  upset  through  some  independent  candidate  with 
nearly  ihe  same  views,  attracting  away  the  votes  they  had  reckoned 
upon.  In  many  of  the  metropblitan  school  board  elections,  more 
than  half  the  votes  given  have  been  plumpers  in  favour  of  a  single 
candidate. 


Constituency. 

Numbers. 

Date. 

Plumpers. 

Total  Votes. 

Lnmbcth, 

5 

7 

4 

5 
5 

1870 
•73 
'70 
73 
'78 
'76 
'79 

59.920 

63,175 
21,488 
17,756 

52,010 
22,372 

117,264 

Marylebone    

Southwark  

125,822 
34,243 
26  961 

• 

Tower  Hamlets 

Chelsea"  ZZ. 

123,891 
93.940 
38,386 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  legislature  for 
1874,  I  found  the  details  of  an-  election  of*  eight  members  of  the 
legislative  council  of  that  colony  by^  constituency  comprising  half 
the  Colony.  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  voters  concentrated 
all  their  votes  on  single  candidates.  This  election  took  place  in 
1873,  after  the  electors  had  been  using  cummlative  voting  for 
nineteen  years,  when  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  had 
learnt  the  best  mode  of  using  their  votes.  The  record  of  this 
election  was  part  of  the  materials  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the 
Cape  Colony  in  1874,  when  the  two  constituencies  electing  eight 
and  seven  members,  were  replaced  by  seven  constituencies  each 
electing  three  members. 

The  independent  selection  of  individual  candidates  by  the 
voters,  is  more  favourable  to  the  election  of  the  best  candidates, 
than  if  the  bulk  of  the  electors  vote  according  to  party^  lists,  but  it 
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becomes  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  holders  of  any 
particular  set  of  yiews  obtain  as  many  representatives  as  they  are 
entitled  to.  Moreover,  under  this  regime  of  independent  selection, 
there  is  always  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  success  of  even 
the  most  popular  candidate.  He  may  lose  votes  he  requires 
through  his  friends  supposing  that  he  is  safe,  and  that  they  can 
employ  their  electoral  power  more  advantageously  in  endeavouring 
to  give  him  a  colleague  with  similar  views.  For  instance,  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Mr.  Pearee  was  second  on  the  poll  in  1870,  with 
20,867 ;  in  1873  he  waS'  defeated  with  only  10,682  votes,  and  in 
1876  he  was  first  with  22,470  votes.  Similarly,  Professor  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Mills,  who  had  both  been  defeated  in  1870  for  Chelsea 
and  Marylebone,  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  those  con- 
stituencies in  1873,  Mr.  Mills  having  three  times  as  many  votes 
as  any  unsuccessful  candidate.  So  again.  Sir  Charles  Reed  was 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  Hackney  in  1870  and  1876,  with  twice 
as  many  votes  as  he  wanted,  but  at  the  intermediate  election  of 
1873  he  was  the  lowest  successful  candidate. 

If  cumulative  voting  were  extended  t-o  parliamentary  elections, 
in  England,  neither  the  candidates  who  are  now  ready  to  spend 
from  5,oooL  to*  iOip€X>L  for  the  chance  of  a  seat,  nor  the  partisans 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  victory  of  their  party,  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  electors  to  vot-e  independently  without  organi- 
sation. They  would  no  doubt  establish  in  every  constituency 
organisations  capable  of  ascertaining  approximately  how  every 
elector  was  likely  to  vote,  and  of  giving  adequate  directions  to  the 
voters  of  each  party  as  to  how  they  might  secure  for  themselves 
the  largest  number  of  representatives ;  and  the  electors  would  soon 
learn  by  experience  that  by  implicit  obedience  to  their  organisa* 
tions,  they  were  likely  to  secure  the  largest  number  of  representa- 
tives for  their  party.  In  this  way  parliamentary  elections  by 
cumulative  voting  would,  I  am  afraid,  fall  as  much  under  the 
control  of  party  caucuses  as  elections  by  majority  voting  have  done 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  will  soon  do  in  England. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Cumulative  Voting, 

In  some  respects  cumulative  voting  has  worked  very  satis- 
&ctorily  at  the  school  board  elections.  There  have  been  few  if  any 
attempts  at  bribery  or  treating,  common  as  these  malpractices 
are  at  municipal  as  well  as  parliamentary  elections.  This  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  these  elections  not  being 
contests  between  two  nearly  equal  parties,  when  success  depends 
upon  attaching  a  small  balance  of  indifferent  voters  to  the  one 
side  rather  than  the  other.  Moreover,  the  successful  candidates  are 
a  superior  class  to  those  elected  at  elections  of  the  stmo  class  by 
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majority  voting.  Thus  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board 
are  on  the  average  decidedly  superior  to  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  This  will  in  part  be  due  to  the  higher 
interest  of  educational  work  to  religious  and  philanthropic  persons 
as  compared  with  building  and  sanitary  works.  But  school  board 
members  also  compare  very  favourably  with  elected  guardians  of 
the  poor,  whose  work  ought  to  be  equally  attractive  to  the  religious 
and  philanthropic,  and  ^I  believe '  the  superiority  of  members  of 
school  boards  to  be  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a  mode  of  election 
which  enables  a  suitable  person  to  come  forward  independently  with 
a  confident  expectation  of  being  elected,  provided  he  has  become 
known  to,  and  secured  the  confidence  of,  a  comparatively  small 
section  of  the  constituency. 

But,  owing  to  the  "^eak  point  I  have  already  referred  to,  viz., 
the  inability  of  ordinary  electors  to  "ascertain  how  'they  may  use 
their  votes  most  advantageously,  ordinary  cumulative  voting  fails 
to  realise  a  great  deal  of  what  I  expeet  from -a  more  perfect 
method  of  proportional  representation. 

Transfer  Methods, 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  describe  two  methods  of  voting 
which  are  free  from  this  defect,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
forms  of  proportional  representation  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  these,  preferential  voting,  is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  complete  solution  to  the  problem,  but  as  it  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  sorting  and  re-sorting  of  the  voting  papers, 
its  employment  for  large  constituencies  with  from  50,000  to  60,000 
electors,  such  as  we  should  necessarily  have  in  England,  seems  to 
me  beset  with  somewhiit  serious  practical  iiifi&culties.  The  other 
of  these  two  methods,  which  I  "shall  call  limited  transfer  by  lists, 
though  theoretically  less  perfect,  would  I  believe,  arrive  in  practice 
at  a  result  very  nearly  as  sfttisfiBkctory,  while  involving  very  little 
more  trouble  than  oi^inary  cumulative  voting. 

Both  these  methods  are  based  on<the  principle  of  using  for  each 
candidate  only  as  many  votes  *asta*e  wanted  ^3  secure  his  election, 
and  transferring  to  other  candidates  dll  superfluous  votes  which 
candidates  may  have  received  beyond  what  they  require,  and  also 
all  votes  given  to  candidates  who  ave  found  te  have  no  chance  of 
being  elected.  In  the  first  method  (preferential  voting)  each  elector 
is  allowed  to  designate  on  his  voting  paper  the  other  candidates 
to  whom  in  succession  his  vote  is  to  be  transferred.  According  to 
the  simplest  form  of  the  other  method  (limited  transfer  by  lists) 
all  the  votes  which  a  candidate  does  not  want  or  cannot  use,  are 
transferred  together  according  to  a  list  prepared  by  the  candidate 
and  published  before  the  election. 
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Prefei'enttal  Voting, 

Preferential  Yoidng  was  devised  by  Mr.  Hare,  as  part  of  his 
well-known  scheme  of  personal  representation.  It  was  also  in- 
dependently invented  by  Mr.  Andrce,  a  Danish  minister,  for  the 
1855  constitution  for  Denmark,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  has 
ever  since  that  date  been  in  nse  in  Denmark.  At  first  it  was  used 
for  the  election  of  the  Bigsraad  or  council  of  the  empire,  and  after 
1863  for  that  of  the  Landthing  or  npper  house  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.* 

In  1872  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Fawcett  and  other  members,  introduced  into  the  English  parliament 
a  Bill  providing  for  the  election  of  members  for  England  and  Wales 
by  preferential  voting  in  constituencies  electing  from  3  to  i6 
members  apiece. 

According  to  preferential  voting,  each  elector  has  only  one  vote, 
bat  he  may  on  his  voting  paper  designate  any  number  of  candidates 
to  have  successively  the  benefit  of  this  vote.  Each  voting  paper 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  first  candidate  named 
upon  it,  but  if,  when  all  the  votes  have  been  so  distributed,  it  is 
fio^md  that  any  candidate  has  more  votes  than  are  sufficient  to 
secure  his  election,  the  surplus  of  his  voting  papers  will  be  redis- 
tributed and  be  given  to  the  candidates  next  in  order  of  preference 
ih^^on,  excluding  of  course  those  who  have  already  obtained 
sufficient  votes.  The  result  of  the  first  redistribution  of  votes  will 
be  that  no  candidate  retains  more  votes  than  are  sufficient  to  secure 
bis  election,  all  superfluous  voting  papers  having  been  transferred 
to  other  candidates  and  thus  utilised.  In  M.  Andrss's  method 
the  transfer  of  votes  ceases  here,  and  those  candidates  who  have 
obtained  most  votes  are  at  once  declared  elected.  Mr.  Hare,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  a  great  improvement,  proceeds  to  exclude  from 
further  competition  one  by  one  the  candidates  who  have  the  fewest 
votes,  and  redistribute  their  voting  papers,  each  voting  paper  being 
transferred  to  the  next  candidate  in  order  of  preference  thereon, 
who  remains  in  the  competition.  This  process  of  exclusion  and 
redistribution  is  continued  until  there  is  only  one  candidate  remain- 
ing beyond  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected;  then 
obviously  the  candidate  with  fewest  votes  among  those  remaining 
must  be  excluded,  and  the  others  will  be  elected. 

Under  this  method  of  preferential  voting  (provided  no  more 

*  The  prefent  Lord  Lytton's  very  able  report  on  the  Danish  method,  Hoom 
of  OmimoQs  Papers  1864,  voL  61,  p.  2i  of  No.  7,  relates  to  the  Rigsraad  as  it 
existed  up  to  1863.  The  law  now  in  force  as  to  the  election  of  the  Landthing, 
dates  from  1866,  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  (Leon  de  Thoz^, 
^'fi^niM  Electorale."  Bruxelles,  1874.) 
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votes  are  retained  for  a  snccessfal  candidate  tlian  are  sufficient  to 
secure  his  election)  it  will  be  immaterial  if  a  party  runs  too  many- 
candidates^  or  divides  its  votes  unequally  between  its  candidates. 
If  too  many  votes  are  in  the  first  instance  accumulated  upon  one 
candidate,  he  will  only  keep  as  many  as  are  required  to  secure  his 
election,  and  the  rest  will  be  distributed  among  the  other  candidates 
of  the  party,  and  through  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  candidates 
with  fewest  votes,  will  be  ultimately  concentrated  upon  as  many  of 
them  as  the  voting  strength  of  the  party  is  sufficient  to  elect  To 
ensure  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  every  elector  of  the  party 
should  designate  on  his  voting  paper,  in  some  order  or  other,  all  the 
candidates  of  the  party. 

Proper  Value  of  Quota, 

It  is  however  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  the  method, 

that  no  more  votes  should  be  retained  for  a  successful  candidate 

than  are  required  to  secure  his  election.     I  have  shown  ante^  p.  17, 

that  if  mV  be  the  number  of  votes,  and  n  the  number  of  represen- 

mV 
tatives  to  be  elected,  ""TT"^*'  the  next  whole  number  greater  than 

r-,will  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  a  can- 

n-\-L 

didate's  election.     Mr.  Hare  and  M.  Andrse,  however,  both  fixed 

my 
upon  a  larger  number,  viz.,  — ,  as  the  number  of  votes  to  be  retained 

for  each  successful  candidate.     As  n=:658  in  the  scheme  to  which 

Y  V 

Mr.  Hare  applies  his  method,  the  difEerence  between  —  and  — r-, 
*^*^  '  n         n+l 

is  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance;  but  when  con- 
stituencies  return  from  3  to  8  representatives  apiece,  as  is  tbe  case 
in  Denmark,  and  would  probably  be  so  in  England  if  proportional 
representation  were  introduced  here,  the  difference  becomes  con- 
siderable. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  election  is  a  contest 
between  two  parties  of  which  one  commands  360  votes  and  the  other 
340,  and  that  each  party  runs  4  candidates  for  seven  seats ;  then 

M.  Andr8B*s  quota  will  be ^ =-=—=100,  while  mine  will  be 

700  '  ^ 

-g--f-t=88.     Consequently,  if  the  360  voters  should  divide  their 

first  votes  so  as  to  give  originally  to  each  of  three  candidates  100 
or  more  votes,  say  1 10,  104,  and  100,  their  fourth  candidate  will 
originally  have  only  46  votes,  and  will  obtain  by  transfer  with  M. 
Andrsd's  quota  only  14  additional  votes,  and  thus  he  will  not  get 
altogether  more  than  60  votes,  and  therefore  if  the  340  can  by 
organisation  arrange  to  divide  their  first  votes  so  that  each  of  their 
four  candidates  has  originally  more  than  60  votes  (which  would  not 
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be  difficnlt,  as  a  equal  diyision  would  give  each  of  tliem  85  votes) 
they  will  carry  the  odd  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  with  my 
quota,  the  fourth  candidate  will  get  by  transfer  (however  the  votes 
may  be  originally  distributed)  360-3x88=360-264=96  votes, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  340  to  place  all  their  four  candi- 
dates ahead  of  those  of  the  360.  Therefore,  with  my  quota,  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  dividing  the  votes  equally,  or  lost  by  dividing  them 
unequally,  while  with  M.  Andrew's  and  Mr.  Hare's  quota  there  will 
always  be  a  possibility  of  gaining  by  this,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
worth  while  in  an  important  election,  to  organise  and  ascertain  how 
many  candidates  the  party's  votes  can  carry,  and  arrange  for  such 
votes  being  divided  equally  between  these  candidates,  the  very  thing 
which  preferential  voting  i»  intended  to  render  unnecessary.  1  have 
been  told  by  more  than  one  Banish  gentleman  that  in  Denmark, 
when  the  electors  meet,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  calculation  and 
arrangement  as  to  how  they  should  distribute  their  votes  among  the 
candidates.  In  Denmark  the  electors  who  vote  according  to  this 
method  I  believe  rarely  if  ever  exceed  three  or  four  hundred  (these 
being  secondavy  electors^  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  primary 
electors),  and  they  are  all  assembled  in  one  place.  Consequently 
these  arrangements  do  not  involve  any  great  amount  of  trouble, 
nor  interfere  materially  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  electors. 
But  with  constituencies  of  30^000  or  6o>ooo,  such  as  we  at  present 
have  in  England  in  our  large  boroughs,  and  should  probably  retain 
undivided  under  proportional  representation,  any  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  very  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  wonld  throw 
a  great  deal  of  power  inta  the  hands  of  the  organising  committees. 

Selection  of  Votes  to  he  Redistributed, 

In  preferential  voting  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  after  the 
voting  papers  have  been  distributed  in  the  first  instance  accoi*diug 
to  the  first  candidate  upon  each,  the  surplus  voting  papers  of  any 
candidate  who  has  more  than  he  requires  are  redistributed.  But 
how  ifl  it  to  be  determined  which  of  his  voting  papers  are  to  be 
redistributed  ?  The  electors  whose  voting  papers  are  so  redistri- 
buted have  the  privilege  of  influencing  the  electors  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  whose  voting  papers  are  retained  for  the  first 
candidate.  After  the  first  candidate  has  been  declared  elected, 
their  voting  papers  contribute  towards  determining  which  other 
candidates  should  be  elected.  Suppose  that  A*s  name  stands  first 
on  1 0^000  voting  papers,  of  which  he  only  requires  9,000,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  surplus  of  1,000  to  be  redistributed;  and  suppose 
furtber  that  out  of  these  10,000  voting  papers,  6,000  have  B  in  the 
second  place,  while  4,000  have  C  there.  Then  B's  election  might 
easily  depend  upon  how  many  of  the  1,000  surplus  votes  to  be 
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redistributed  were  taken  out  of  the  6,000  which  had  B's  name 
Becond.  If  it  were  practicable  it  would  obviously  be  the  fairest  plan 
to  divide  all  A*s  voting  papers  into  sets,  according  to  the  different 
names  upon  them,  and  take  the  surplus  votes  proportionally  from 
the  difEerent  sets.  In  the  case  supposed  above,  this  would  be  to 
take  600  voting  papers  out  of  the  6,000  on  which  B  stands  second, 
and  400  out  of  the  4,000  on  which  C  stands  second.  But  the 
number  of  different  sets  of  names  upon  A's  voting  papers  would 
usually  be  far  too  great  to  allow  of  this  being  done.  Probably  they 
would  contain  the  'names  of  almost  all  the  other  candidates  in  every 
possible  order,  accordmg  to  the  caprices  of  individual  electors.  If 
there  were  only  five  such  other  candidates,  their  names  would  admit 
of  being  arranged  in  120  difEerent  ways.  The  only  satisfactory 
mode  of  dealing  practically  *  with  this  difficulty  is  to  let  chance 
determine  which  of  the  voting  papers  appropriated  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  particular  candidate  are  to  be  redistributed.  AccordiBg 
to  a  well  known  theorem  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities, 
and  one  which  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  every  day  life,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  number  of  voting  papers  of  each 
difEerent  set  which  find  their  way  into  the  surplus  by  chance,  will 
be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  voting  papers 
of  the  same  set.  In  the  case  supposed  above  the  odds  are  more 
than  199  to  I  that  of  1,000  voting  papers  taken  by  chance  out  of 
6,000  A  B,  and  4,000  A  C  voting  papers,  there  will  be  between  650 
and  550  A  B  voting  papers. 

The  selection  of  the  surplus  voting  papers  by  chance  may  be 
efEected  in  two  ways.  According  to  M.  Andrao's  Danish  law  all  the 
voting  papers  are  mixed  in  an  urn,  and  drawn  out  one  by  one,  and 
when  as  many  voting  papers  have  been  appropriated  to  a  particular 
candidate  as  are  sufficient  to  secure  his  election,  any  voting  paper 
which  may  subsequently  be  drawn  with  that  candidate's  name  first, 
is  transferred  to  the  next  candidate  named  therein  who  has  not 
obtained  sufficient  votes.  One  drawback  to  this  method  is  that 
possibly  some  of  the  later  voting  papers  may  contain  only  the 
names  of  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  sufficient  votes,  and 

•  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria 
on  8th  July,  1880,  proposed  an  ingenious  scheme  for  distributing  votes  under  pre- 
ferential voting,  without  allowing  the  element  of  chanoe  to  intervene.  Bat  the 
directions  he  gives  seem  to  me  £ur  too  complicated  for  an  election  which  is  to  be 
managed  by  ordinary  retaining  officers,  and  if  challenged,  investigated  before 
election  judges.  Moreover,  his  method  does  not  seem  to  me  equitable.  Instead 
of  taking  the  votes  to  be  retained  for  the  successful  candidate  proportionally  out 
of  all  the  groups  of  votes  upon  which  his  name  stands  first,  but  with  different 
second  names,  he  takes  them  altogether  out  of  the  larger  groups,  allowing  the 
smaller  grouiM  to  be  transferred  undiminished  to  the  second  candidates.  To  take 
the  votes  proportionally  out  of  all  the  groups  would  make  the  process  even  more 
complicated  than  it  is.  r^  ^ 
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may  thns  be  lost,  bat  this  might  be  remedied  by  exchanging  any 
voting  papers  which  are  thns  liable  to  be  lost  for  some  of  the  voting 
papers  which  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  the  same  first 
candidates,  but  contain  other  names  to  which  they  can  be  redistri- 
bated.  The  second  method,  the  one  I  have  adopted  in  this  paper  in 
describing  preferential  voting,  is  to  distribate  all  the  voting  papers 
in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  first  candidate  named  on  each, 
and  then  as  a  subsequent  process  to  take  away  and  redistribute  as 
many  of  the  voting  papers  belonging  to  each  candidate  as  he  does 
not  require,  going  through  his  voting  papers  in  some  order  fixed 
by  chance,  but  passing  over  any  votes  wliich  cannot  be  transferred 
to  some  other  candidate.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to 
distribute  the  surplus  votes  of  the  different  candidates  one  by  one, 
and  1  consider  the  best  plan  to  be  to  take  them  in  order  according 
to  the  number  of  surplus  votes  each  has  to  redistribute,  beginning 
wi^  the  largest  number  of  surplus  votes.  As  the  redistribution 
proceeds  the  proportion  of  votes  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
other  candidate,  because  all  the  candidates  named  upon  them  have 
obtained  the  quota,  will  increase ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  leave 
to  the  last  the  sets  in  which  the  surplus  votes  to  be  redistributed 
form  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  votes  out  of  which  they  are  to 
be  taken.  Where  the  whole  number  of  voting  papers  to  be  dis- 
tributed is  small,  M.  Andre's  method  will  probably  be  found  most 
convenient,  but  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  votes  to  be 
distributed,  Uie  second  method  will  be  found  to  occupy  much  less 
time.  With  M.  Andre's  method  the  whole  of  the  voting  papers 
most  be  distributed  one  after  another  in  order  by  the  same  set  of 
officials,  and  therefore  distributing  50,000  voting  papers  would  take 
one  hundred  times  as  long  as  500.  With  the  second  method  the 
original  sorting  of  the  voting  papers  according  to  the  first  candi- 
date named  upon  each  may  be  divided  among  several  different 
sets  of  clerks,  and  the  portion  of  the  process  which  must  all  be 
done  by  one  set  of  officials  need  not  at  any  rate  begin  before  the 
redistribution  of  the  surplus  votes  not  required  by  the  first  candidate 
named  upon  them. 

Whichever  of  these  two  methods  be  adopted,  the  order  in  which 
tiie  voting  papers  are  taken  must  depend  entirely  upon  chance,  and 
not  upon  the  officials  who  distribute  the  votes,  as  by  altering  the 
order  they  might  cause  one  candidate  to  be  elected  instead  of 
another.  Also  the  voting  papers  ought  to  be  numbered  so  as  to 
show  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  repeat  the  whole  process  if  there  should  be  a  scrutiny.  If  on 
a  scmtiny  the  votes  might  be  taken  in  different  order,  the  scrutiny 
would  be  no  real  check  on  the  officials.  Also  candidates  defeated 
by  a  few  votes  would  be  tempted  to  try  whether  they/^aig^t^pot 
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have  better  luck  on  a  fresh  redistribution.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  to  mark  each  voting  paper  to  indicate  to  whom  it  was 
appropriated,  and  how  it  was  transferred.  If  so,  upon  the  process 
being  repeated  on  a  scrutiny,  any  particular  mistake  that  had  been 
committed  would  at  once  be  discovered.  It  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  the  whole  process  of  distribution  and  redistribution 
should  be  capable  of  being  subsequently  checked;  otherwise  the  result 
would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  who  distribute  and  redistribute  the  voting  papers.  The 
other  persons  ppeseni  as  representatives  of  the  different  candidates, 
could  only  imperfectly  check  such  a  complicated  process  as  the 
distribution  of  voting  papers  would  be,  and  if  no  exact  repetition 
of  the  whole  process  on  a  scrutiny  were  possible,  any  objections  they 
might  take  would  have  to  be  summarily  decided  by  the  returning 
officer. 

When  is  Prefirenttal  Voting  ^Practicable  f 

More  than  thirty  years  of  experience  in*  Denmark,  as  well  as 
certain  experiments  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  have 
established  that  with  an  eduoated  constituency  not  exceeding  a 
few  hundred  electors,  the  working  of  the  preferential  vote  does 
not  present  any  serious  difficulties.  I  say  an  educated  constituency, 
because  all  the  experiments  I  am  acquainted  with,  with  two  excep- 
tions, viz.,  a  working  man's  bank  and  a  <X)-operation  society,  both 
established  at  Sampierdarena,  in  Italy  (E.  Naville,  *'  Les  Progres  de 
"  la  Reform  Electorale  en  1874  et  1875."  Georg.  Geneva,  1876, 
p.  48;  *Hth  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Proportional  Representation 
"Association,"  p.  460),  have  been  made  with  educated  constituencies, 
but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  will  interfere  materially,  provided  their  minds  are  not  con- 
fused  by  having  more  than  eight  or  ten  candidates  to  choose 
between,  and  provided  that  the  limited  area  of  the  constituency 
gives  the  electors  opportunities  of.  seeing  and  hearing  these  candi- 
dates, and  reading  and  hearing  discussions  about  their  respective 
merits.  No  doubt  many  of  the  electors  will  adopt  lists  preps^^  by 
others,  but  as  no  one  list  would  have  such  an  advantage  over  all 
others  as  the  lists  recommended  by  the  party  managers  have  under 
majority  voting,  there  will  usually  be  a  considerable  number  of 
competing  lists,  and  choosing  among  these  lists  will  sufficiently 
elicit  the  independent  views  of  the  electors.  As  for  the  mechanical 
act  of  voting,  if  the  names  of  the  candidates  proposed  were  printed 
on  the  voting  papers,  and  each  elector  had  merely  to  add  numbers 
indicating  for  which  candidate  his  vote  was  to  be  used  first,  for 
which  second,  and  so  on,  every  elector  who  could  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  could  not^  could  be  readily 
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taught  to  mark  the  voting  paper  according  to  a  list.  There  woald 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  marking  the  ballot  papers  with 
other  numbers  in  cumulatiye  voting. 

PreferetiHal  Voting  Difficult  with  Large  Gonatituencieg, 

But  it  is  a  much  more  doubtful  question  whether  the  results  of 
experiments  with  a  few  hundred  voters  can  be  relied  upon  as  proving 
that  preferential  voting  can  be  worked  satisfactorily  in  large  oon- 
stituencies  containing  50,000  voters  apiece.  According  to  the 
registrstion  for  1879  there  were  four  British  boroughs  which  had 
more  than  57,000  electors  apiece,  and  five  more  which  had  mere 
than  40,000  ("  Times,"  29th  April,  1880)— 


lirerpodl   ^3>94^ 

Birmingham  63>398 

Mancfaeeter    6I1234 

Gksgow 57»920 

Leeds 49,000 


I^nsbuiy    44,955 

Hackney 43,773 

Sheffield 42,794 

Tower  Hamlets 411042 


The  difficulty  arises  from  the  time  which  the  distribution  of 
snch  a  large  number  of  votes  is  likely  to  occupy,  assuming  it  to  be 
effected  altogether  by  one  set  of  officials.  To  give  some  rough 
idea  of  how  long  this  would  take,  I  shall  assume  that  of  the  50,000 
electoiB  in  the  constituency,  45,000  vote,  and  that  the  votes  of 
nearly  half,  or  say ^0,000,  require  to  be  distributed.  If  the  favourite 
candidate  of  each  side  got  r6,ooo  instead  of  the '6,2  50  votes  which 
would  be  required  to  secure  his  election,  assuming  that  there  are 
seven  candidates  to  be  elected,  the  surplus  votes  of  these  two  can- 
didates tklone  would  amount  to  very  nearly  20,000.  I  shall  also 
assume  that  three  voting  pi^pers  can  be  redistributed  in  a  minute. 
Each  has  to  be  taken  up,  examined,  appropriated  to  a  particular 
candidate,  and  marked  to  denote  that  it  has  been  so  appropriated, 
and  although  these  different  processes  will  probably  be  performed 
by  different  persons  who  hand  the  voting  papers  from  one  to 
another,  the  speed  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  their  waiting  for 
each  other ;  besides  which,  they  will  all  be  doing  work  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  and  the  agents  of  the  different  candidates  will 
be  entitled  to  superintend  each  process,  and  to  object  if  anything  is 
done  that  they  do  not  at  once  see  to  be  fair  and  correct. 

Upon  these  hypotheses,  and  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the 
redistribution  of  the  voting  papers  for  a  constituency  of  50,000 
electors  is  conducted    by   one    set    of   persons,   it    would    take 

20^j^         =  llOf  hours, 
3x00  •  ' 

or  more  than  eleven  days  of  ten  hours  each. 

This  calculation  is  founded  on  somewhat  rough  (guje^^^j  J)ut 
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nnless  they  are  extremely  wide  of  the  mark,  it  shows  that  tho 
returning  officer  and  his  officials  will  be  occupied  nearly  a  fortnight 
with  a  single  election,  unless  the  work  of  redistribution  can  bo 
accelerated  by  being  divided  among  several  sets  of  clerks.  It  is  not 
easy  to  arrange  for  such  a  division  without  giving  up  the,  in  my 
opinion,  very  essential  condition  that  the  voting  papers  should  be 
distributed  in  some  regular  order,  independent  of  any  choice  by  the 
officials,  and  that  this  order  should  be  recorded  upon  the  voting 
papers,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  possible  to  repeat  the 
whole  process  exactly  on  a  scrutiny.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
following  arrangement  would  enable  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
distribution to  be  conducted  by  several  sets  of  clerks  without 
giving  up  this  essential  condition,  though  it  is  unquestionably  rather 
complicated. 

The  voting  papers  to  be  redistributed  may  be  divided  into  lota 
of,  say,  fifty  each,  and  marked  with  different  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  then  it  may  be  arranged  that  in  the  redistribution  the  first, 
second,  third,  &c.,  voting  papers  of  the  A  lot  should  theoretically 
precede  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  other  lot«,  to  be  next 
followed  by  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  B  lot,  and  so  on. 
Practically  the  different  sets  of  clerks  would  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  redistribution  to  a  great  extent  independently,  unless 
when  any  candidate  was  just  obtaining  the  quota  or  number  of 
votes  sufficient  to  secure  his  election.  At  these  junctures  the 
different  lots  must  all  be  brought  to  the  same  level,  in  order  that 
this  candidate  may  receive  the  voting  papers  earliest  in  theoretical 
order  among  those  transferable  to  him,  and  those  later  in  order 
may  be  reserved  for  distribution  after  he  has  obtained  the  quota. 
At  all  times  the  voting  papers  assigned  to  the  same  candidate  must 
be  ultiniately  arranged  according  to  their  theoretical  order,  but 
except  when  a  candidate  is  just  about  to  obtain  the  quota,  this 
need  not  be  done  at  once,  and  therefore  it  will  not  matter  if  one 
set  of  clerks  should  work  rather  faster  than  another  set.  By 
employing  a  sufficient  staff  of  clerks,  the  distribution  of  50,000 
voting  papers  might,  I  believe,  be  completed  within  two  days,  if 
not  one.*  However,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  the  time  occupied 
and  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  but  also  the  mere  number  and 
bulk  pf  the  voting  papers  render  an  election  by  preferential  voting 
for  a  constituency  of  50,000  electors  very  much  more  complicated 

•  All  these  calculations  as  to  the  time  which  the  distribntion  may  occnpy 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  so  mana^red  that  a  scrutiny  may  be 
possible,  which  involves  that  the  voting  papers  should  be  taken  in  some  re^lar 
order,  and  that  this  order  should  be  recorded.  If  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
trtist  the  distribution  of  the  voting  pupers  to  the  returning  officer  and  his 
assistants  without  any  appeal  or  check,  the  distribution  might  be  managed  much 
more  quickly.  ^  , 
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and  troublesome  than  a  similar  election  with  500  electors,  or  than 
any  election  by  majority  or  cnmalatiye  voting.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  incnr  all  this  tronble  for  electing  a  parliament  which 
has  very  important  functions  to  perform,  but  for  other  elections  at 
any  rate,  e.g.,  those  of  school  boards,  town  councils,  and  boards  of 
guardians,  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  process  is  required,  and 
this  the  other  method  I  have  already  partially  described  seems  to 
me  fitted  to  supply,  even  if  it  be  not  also  preferable  for  parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 

This  method  of  limited  transfer  by  lists  was  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Baily,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1869,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Scheme  for 
"  Proportional  Representation "  (Ridgway),  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  M.  Ernest  Naville,  in  his  "  Representation  Proport 
"  tionelle  pour  la  France  '*  (Didier,  Paris,  1871).  According  to  this 
method,  every  candidate  is,  during  the  interval  between  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  election,  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  other  candidates 
whom  he  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  votes  he  may  not  himself 
he  able  to  use,  showing  the  order  in  which  they  are  successively  to 
have  the  benefit  of  these  votes.  These  lists  are  to  be  published 
sufficiently  long  before  the  polling  day  for  every  elector  to  be  able 
to  know  how  the  votes  he  may  give  to  a  particular  candidate  are 
liable  to  be  transferred. 

When  the  polling  day  arrives,  the  electors  vote  by  cumulative 
voting,  either  plumping  for  single  candidates,  or  dividing  their 
votes  among  several.  When  the  votes  polled  for  each  candidate 
have  been  counted,  and  the  quota  required  to  secure  a  candidate's 

=--i-t;    see  ante)  has  been  calculated,  the  surpluses 

n-l-1 

of  those    candidates  who   have    obtained  more  votes    than   the 

quota  are  distributed  among  the  other  candidates,  each  candidate's 

surplus  votes  being  distributed  according  to  his  transfer  list.*     As 

it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  which  candidate's  surplus 

should  be  distributed  first,  Mr.  Baily  begins  with  the  candidate  who 

has  the  smallest  surplus  to  distribute ;  and  I  have  followed  him  in 

this,  as  in  transfer  by  lists  it  is  not  material  whether  one.  begins 

with  the  smallest  or  the  largest.      The  surplus  votes   of  each 

candidate  are  first   transferred  to   the  first  candidate  upon  his 

•  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobba  in  1879  pnblisbed  an  «blo  pamphlet  on  "  Repre- 
"  sentative  Reform  in  Ireland  "  (Spottitwoode),  in  which  he  advocated  electing 
105  roembert  by  the  electors  for  Irelatid  united  into  a  sinf^le  constituency,  by  a 
method  dmiUir  in  principle  to  Mr.  Baily*8,  but  with  some  ingenious  modifications 
adspt«d  to  facilitate  electing  such  a  Urge  number  of  representatives  by  a  single 
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transfer  list  who  has  not  obtained  the  quota ;  but  if  they  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  raise  this  candidate  to  the  quota,  the  remainder 
not  wanted  for  that  purpose  are  transferred  to  the  next  candidate 
on  the  original  owner's  transfer  list  who  has  not  obtained  the  quota. 
When  all  the  surpluses  have  been  thus  distributed,  the  candidate 
who  has  fewest  v<)tes  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  competition,  and 
the  votes  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  other  candidates.  The  original  votes  of  each  candidate 
are  to  be  transferred  according  to  his  own  transfer  list,  while  the 
votes  which  he  has  acquired  bj  transfer  are  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  transfer  list  of  the  candidates  to  whom  thej 
were  originally  given.  Of  the  batches  of  votes  becoming  transfer- 
able at  the  same  time,  the  smallest  is  to  be  transferred  first.  When 
these  distributions  have  been  completed,  the  candidate  who  has 
next  fewest  votes  is  to  be  excluded  and  his  votes  distributed,  and 
BO  on,  until  there  is  only  one  more  candidate  left  in  the  competi- 
tion than  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected. 

Exanvple  of  Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 

The  actual  working  of  this  method  may  be  exhibited  in  a  nume- 
rical  example. 

Let  the  annexed  Table  (VII)  show  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  in  a  given  constituency,  the  candidates,  and  their 
respective  traosfer  lists,  and  the  votes  polled  by  each. 

Then,  as  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  is  22,040,  and  there 

22  040 
are  5  representatives  to  be  elected,  the  quota  is  — '— — -|-i  =  3,674. 

D 

As  A  and  B  have  each  more  votes  than  the  quota,  they  are 
declared  elected,  and  their  surpluses  are  ascertained,  and  as  B's 
surplus  is  the  smallest,  it  is  transferred  first,  and  the  whole  of  it 
(698)  is  transferred  to  E.  Next,  out  of  A*s  surplus,  1,921  votes 
are  transferred  to  F,  and,  with  his  original  votes,  raise  F*s  total  to 
the  quota,  and  he  is  declared  elected.  The  remainder  of  A's 
surplus  (1,143)  is  transferred  to  G.  The  surpluses  have  now  all 
been  transferred,  and  as  C  has  now  3,587  votes,  D  2,456,  E  2,748, 
and  G  2,327,  G  has  fewest  votes,  and  is  therefore  to  be  excluded 
from  the  competition,  and  his  votes  transferred.  The  1,143  '^otes 
transferred  from  A  are  to  be  retransferred,  and  then  G's  remaining 
1,084  votes  are  to  be  transferred  before  A's  1,143.  ^'^  1,084  are 
transferred  to  D,  and  then  out  of  A's  1,143,  ^7  ^^  transferred  to  C, 
raising  him  to  the  quota,  and  134  more  of  A's  votes  are  transferred 
to  D,  giving  him  also  the  quota.  Then  A,  B,  F,  C,  and  D,  will  be 
the  five  candidates  elected. 
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Table  VII. — Five  Representatives  to  be  Elected  hy  Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 


CuidJdates 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

''  Transfer  lists 

Fotes  polled 
Quota 

F 
Qt 
C 
D 

E 
C 

D 
A 
F 
G 

C 
A 
G 
F 

B 
D 
C 

A 
G 
C 

A 

F 

6,738 
elected 

3,674 

4,372 

elected 
3,674 

3,587 
87fr.A 

2,456 
l,084fr.  G 

2,050 
698  fr.  B 

1,753 
1.921  fr.  A 

1,084 

c 
o 

3,064 
1,921  to  F 

698 
698  toE 

%. 

i,748 

S- 

1 

0 

1 

1,143      ^ 
1,143  toQ 

3,674 
elected 

1,143  fr.  A 

2,227 

1,143  fr.  G 
87toC 

3,630 
134  fr.  A 

1,143  to  A 

1,056 
134  to  D 

3,674     ^ 
elected 

1,084 
1,084  to  D 

3,674 
elected 

922 

II. 

Votes  unre-1 
presented/ 

whcnCT»-1 
cates   his   > 
seat J 

922 

87fr.C 

3,674 
87  to  A 

i,748 

H 

1,009 
1,009  to  ^ 

3,587 
2,665  toG 

z,665  fr.  C 

s 

3674 
elected 

^ 

0 

921 

The  upper  part  of  Table  VII  sHows  how  these  transfers  may  be 
practically  made.*  All  the  calculations  required  may  be  made  in 
half-au-hour  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  may  be  printed  and 
published,  so  that  anyone  can  test  their  correctness.  This  method 
is  therefore  much  more  expeditious  than  preferential  voting,  and 
also  very  much  less  troublesome. 

Does  this  give  Popular  Candidates  too  much  Power  ? 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods  to  the  disadvantage 
of  limited  transfer  by  lists,  is  that,  instead  of  each  elector  deter mi- 

*  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Baily's  pamphlet  the  example  he  originally  gave,  bnt 
have  worked  it  out  somewhat  differently.  ^  t 
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ning  to  whom  his  votes  are  to  be  transferred,  this  is  determined  by  the 
transfer  lists  of  the  candidates  to  whom  they  are  originally  given. 
Mr.  Baily  originally  proposed  that  each  elector  shonld  only  vote  for 
one  candidate,  and  in  that  ^  form  his  method  was  more  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  gaVe  too  much  power  to  the  most  popular  candi- 
dates than  it  is  when  associated  with  cumulative  voting.     When 
an  elector  can  only  vote  for  one  candidate,  the  most  popcdar  candi- 
dates of  each  party  will  probably  get  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  votes,  if  the  party  makes  no  arrangement  to  prevent 
this ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments when  the  transfer  by  lists  method  secured  that  all  votes 
given  to  one  candidate  of  a  party  would  be  utilised  to  the  utmost 
for  the  rest,  it  might  easily  happen  that  a  popular  candidate's 
surplus  votes  were  by  themselves  sufficient  to  elect  the  first  or  first 
and  second  candidates  on  his  transfer  list.     But  with  cumulative 
voting  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  most  popular  candidates  will 
get  a  large  number  of  surplus  votes.     Most  electors  will  prefer  to 
divide  their  votes,   giving  the  most  popular  candidate  of  their 
party  only  as  many  votes  as  he  is  likely  to  want,  and  distributing 
the  remainder  according  to  their  own  preferences,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  devolve  according  to  that  candidate's  transfer  list. 
Even  if  each  elector  had  only  a  single  vote,  distributing  votes 
according  to  the  transfer  lists  of  the  candidates  would  not  really 
give  the  candidates,  as  individuals,  any  great  influence  on  the  elec- 
tion.   The  electors  who  voted  for  a  particular  candidate  would  know 
beforehand  how  his  surplus  votes  will  be  distributed,  and  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  transfer  list,  they  would  probably  vote 
instead  for  another  candidate  of  their  party  whose  transfer  list  was 
more  to  their  taste.  Moreover,  a  candidate  in  making  up  his  transfer 
list  would  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  not  only  himself  to  please  but 
his  supporters,  and  would  probably  consult  his  committee  as  to 
what  transfer  list  was  likely  to  secure  him  the  largest  number  of 
votes ;  just  as  a  prime  minister  in  forming  a  cabinet  is  not  influ- 
enced so  much  by  his  own  personal  preferences  as  by  the  opinions 
of  different  sections  of  his  party.     Under  majority  voting  popular 
candidates  frequently  exercise  veiy  considerable  influence  on  the 
selection  of  the  other  candidate  or  candidates  who  are  to  stand  with 
them. 

Limited  Tra/nefer  with  Additional  Li$t$. 

To  meet  the  objections  taken  to  his  plan,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  and  useless  votes  being  regulated  altogether  by 
lists  prepared  by  the  candidates,  Mr.  Baily  subsequently  proposed 
to  allov^  a  certain  number  of  electors  to   propose  m  additional 
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transfer  list  for  any  candidate,  so  that  the  electors,  when  voting  for 
a  candidate,  might  g^ye  their  votes  either  to  his  original  transfer 
list,  or  to  that  proposed  hj  these  electors.  Mr.  Bailj  described  the 
process  he  recommended  for  this  pnrpose  in  a  second  pamphlet 
("  Proportional  Representation  in  Large  Constitnencies."  Ridgway. 
1871).  Table  VIII  represents  what  I  consider  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  ont  this  process.  The  candidates  and  the  number  of  votes 
each  obtains  are  the  same  as  in  Table  YII.  The  only  difference  is 
that  additional  lists  marked  with  asterisks  have  been  proposed  for 
three  candidates.  A,  C,  and  G,  and  have  received  part  of  the  votes 
given  to  those  candidates.  The  upper  half  of  the  table  contains 
the  lists  and  the  votes  given  for  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  redistributed,  and  the  lower  half  records  how  many  votes  each 
candidate  has  obtained,  with  references  to  the  columns  from  which 
they  came  to  him. 

The  quota  is  found  as  before  to  be  3,674. 

Ab  a  and  B  are  the  only  candidates  with  surpluses,  and  B*s 
surplus  is  the  smallest,  it  is  distributed  first,  and  698  E  in 
column  (3)  denotes  that  it  is  transferred  to  E,  and  698  (8)  in  E's 
column  of  votes  denotes  that  698  votes  are  come  to  E  from 
column  (3).  Next  A's  surplus  is  divided  proportionally  between 
the  two  A  listSf  as  the  votes  belonging  to  one  list  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  F,  and  those  belonging  to  the  other  list  to  G.  Out  of  the 
1,403  votes  in  column  (1)  683  are  to  be  redistributed,  and  out  of  the 
5,335  in  column  (2)  2^381,  because — 

683  _  2381  _  3064  A*8  surplus. 
1403     5335      6738  A's  total  votes. 
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Columnt 

1 

" 

9 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

^ 

6 

Q 

ir 

Cundidates 

A. 

A» 

B. 

C. 

C». 

D. 

E. 

F. 

F^. 

G 

Transfer  Lists.... 

F 

C 
D 

G 
F 
D 
C 

E 
C 
D 

D 
A 
F 

G 
J) 
A 

c 

A 
G 

B 
D 
C 

A 
G 
C 

A 

s 

A 
F 

Votes  polled   .... 
B's  superfluous.. 

1.403 

683 
683  toF 

5,335 

2,381 
2,881  to  G 

4.372 
698 
698  to  E 

2,680 

1,007 

2,456 

2,050 

1,003 
lost 

750 
750  to  D 

1,(»4 

A's  superfluous.. 

0 

0 

683 
209  to  G 

F  excluded 

0 

474      ^ 
87  toC 

0 

387 
387  toD 

0 

Quota. 

A. 

B. 

C.          1           D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

6.738 
4.371 
3.587 
2.456 
2,050 

1,403(1 
5,335(2 

4.372(3 

3.674  Q 

2,680(4 
1,007(6 

2.456(6 
387(1 

2,050(7 
698(3 

1,003(8 
750(9 

1,084(10 

6,738 
3,«74  Q 

3,687 
87(1 

1,753 
683(1 

J.753 
1,084 

3,064  8 

698  s 

6)22,040 

683(18 
2,381(28 

3.673  2/6 
3.674-Q 

2,381(2 

• 

2,843 
750(9 

2,748 

2,436 

3.465 

209(1 

8,674 

elect«d(3 

e 

lected  (2 

e 

let-ted  (1 

elected  (4 

bj  majority 

ei 

[clude< 

1(1 

The  683  vot«s  are  distribnted  before  the  2,381  in  accordance 
witli  the  rule  for  distribating  the  smallest  lots  of  votes  first.  When 
the  683  votes  have  been  transferred  to  F,  and  the  2,381  to  G ;  F  is 
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excluded  as  having  fewest  votes ;  and  of  the  votes  thos  set  free, 
the  683  retransf erred  to  A  are  distributed  first ;  of  these,  209  are 
transferred  to  G,  and  8^  to  C,  raising  each  of  these  to  the  quota, 
and  the  remainder  to  D.  When  the  750  votes  in  column  9  have 
been  transferred  to  D,  there  are  no  more  votes  to  transfer.  As  D 
has  39593  votes,  and  E  only  2,748,  D  is  declared  elected.  The 
result,  as  compared  with  Table  VII,  is  that  G  is  elected  instead  of 
F  in  consequence  of  a  large  majority  of  A's  voters  having  pre- 
ferred the  transfer  list  (2)  which  placed  G  above  F.  The  increased 
trouble  caused  by  the  additional  lists,  consists,  (1)  in  having  to 
deal  with  some  additional  colnmns  ;  and,  (2)  in  distributing  pro- 
portionally the  superfluous  votes  of  candidates  who  have  obtained 
more  than  the  quota,  and  have  more  than  a  single  transfer  list. 
Any  undue  multiplication  of  lists  might  be  checked,  (1)  by  requiring 
that  the  proposers  of  an  additional  list  should  contribute  a  certain 
sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  election ;  and,  (2)  by  providing 
that  if  any  additional  transfer  list  did  not  obtain  a  certain  minimum 
of  votes  (say  half  the  quota),  what  votes  it  had  obtained  should  be 
assigned  altogether  to  the  first  candidate  named  therein,  instead  of 
a  proportionate  share  of  them  being  distributed  as  superfluous.* 

If  under  either  of  these  transfer  by  lists  methods  a  candidate 
should  be  proposed  in  his  absence,  or  .should  for  any  reason  omit  to 
lodge  a  transfer  list,  his  proposer  and  seconder  might  be  allowed 
to  lodge  a  transfer  list  for  him. 

Bestdts  of  Preferential  Voting  aitd  the  Transfer  by  Lists  Method. 

Either  with  preferential  voting,  or  under  either  of  these  transfer 
by  lists  methods,  every  individual  elector  will  be  safe  of  having  his 
vote  or  votes  employed  to  the  best  advantage  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  and  every  party  or  section  of  a  party  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  representation  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  without 
any  previous  arrangement  or  organisation.  Moreover,  all  these 
methods  are  free  from  the  various  evils  produced  by  majority  voting. 
We  shall  have  an  approximately  proportional  representation  of  all 
parties,  and  the  relative  strength  of  these  parties  in  the  represen- 
tative assembly  will  only  fluctuate  in  proportion  to  the  changes  of 

*  llr.  Baily  thought  that  distributing  the  superfluoas  votes  proportionally 
amoog  the  different  lists,  would  make  the  whole  process  too  complicated,  and 
therefore  he  proposed  that  of  the  several  lots  of  votes  given  for  different  transfer 
lists  headed  by  the  same  candidate,  the  smallest  lot  should  be  first  applied  to  make 
op  the  first  candidate's  quota,  and  then  the  next  smallest  lot  and  so  on,  leaving  the 
largest  lot  or  lots  to  be  distributed  as  superfluous.  Bat  this  does  not  seem  to  me 
lair.  The  electors  are  invited  to  choose  between  several  transfer  lists  headed  by 
the  same  candidate,  but  whichever  list  they  may  select,  their  votes  will  really  go 
according  to  tliat  transfer  list  which  obtains  the  largest  number  of  votes.  More- 
ovtt*,  if  any  advantage  is  given  to  the  list  with  the  larger  number  of  votes,  there 
will  be  a  temptation  to  mancBuvre  to  obtain  this  advantage.  ^  t 
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opinion  in  the  constitnencies  instead  of  very  mncli  exaggerating 
them.  Elections  will  but  seldom  tnm  on  narrow  majorities,  and  as 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  foresee  their  doing  so,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  temptation  to  corruption,  extravagant  expenditure,  or  gerry- 
mandering.  Whatever  is  artificial  in  oar  present  division  into  two 
parties  will  disappear,  and  members  will  be  mnch  more  free  to  act 
according  to  their  individual  opinions,  instead  of  suppressing  them 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  leaders  of  their  party. 

Filling  up  Vacancies. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties  connected  with  proportional  or  any 
minority  representation,  is  the  filling  up  of  vacancies.  If  a  minority 
momber  dies  or  vacates  his  seat,  as  happened  in  London  in  1869  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  in  1880  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ramsay,  a 
fresh  voting  for  a  single  member  leads  necessarily  to  the  election 
of  an  additional  representative  of  the  majority.  Mr.  Baily's  plans 
include  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  When  a  representative  vacates 
his  seat,  the  table  in  which  the  distribution  of  votes  at  the  general 
election  was  recorded  is  taken  out,  and  it  is  ascertained  what 
votes  are  unrepresented.  Suppose  for  instance  that  Table  VII, 
above  the  thick  black  line,  represents  the  distribution  of  votes  at 
fhe  general  election,  and  that  C's  seat  has  become  vacant,  then 
the  votes  unrepresented  will  be  3,587  original  votes  of  C,  87  votes 
transferred  from  A,  922  other  votes  of  A,  2,050  original  votes  of 
E,  and  698  votes  transferred  from  B,  and  as  the  A  and  C  votes 
are  all  transferable  to  G,  G  will  have  transferred  to  him  sufficient 
votes  to  make  up  the  quota,  and  will  be  elected  in  C*s  stead.  The 
new  member  is  almost  certain  to  belong  to  the  same  party  as  his 
predecessor,  and  usually  he  will  be  the  first  unsuccessfnl  candidate 
on  his  predecessor's  list.  The  same  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies 
might  be  employed  with  preferential  voting,  provided  the  voting 
papers  have  been  preserved,  but  it  would,  of  course,  involve  a  fresh 
sorting  of  all  the  voting  papers  which  were  unrepresented. 

If  this  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  were  adopted,  the  candidates 
under  the  limited  transfer  by  lists  method,  or  with  preferential 
voting  the  electors,  would  nsually  add  some  additional  names  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  their  lists  being  found  exhausted 
when  a  vacancy  occurred. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  paper  about  the  method  of  free  lists 
which  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  advocated  by  the  Geneva 
Association  for  Electoral  Reform,  and  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
on  the  whole  improved,  by  M.  Morin,  M.  Naville,  M.  Gfeller  of 
Lausanne,  and  others,  because  this  method  has  never  become  at  all 
popular  in  England,  and  it  seems  to  me,  even  in  its  most  improved 
state,  very  inferior  in  accurate  fairness,  as  well  sta  m  facility  of 
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employment  bj  both  electors  and  party  managers,  to  either  pre- 
ferential noting  or  limited  transfer  bj  lists. 

Sisse  of  Oonstituencies. 

Before  concluding  I  mnst  say  a  few  words  npon  the  mode  in 
which  these  proportional  representation  methods  should  be  applied 
to  the  formation  of  a  representatire  assembly.  1  consider  that 
almost  all  the  evils  incident  to  majority  voting  are  traceable 
eotirely  to  elections  being  contests  between  only  two  parties  and 
left  to  be  decided  by  small  margins  of  voters,  and  would  be  cored 
as  completely  with  constituencies  each  returning  seven  or  even  five 
representatives,  as  with  any  larger  number.  The  only  advantages 
so  far  as  1  am  aware  to  be  anticipated  from  an  increased  numbw 
of  representatives  being  elected  by  the  same  constituency,  or  even 
from  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  for  uniting  all  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  one  constituency,  are  (1)  that  it  would  probably 
render  the  representation  of  different  parties  and  sections  of  parties 
more  accurately  proportional ;  and  (2)  that  it  would  enable  some 
small  scattered  minorities  to  obtain  representatives.  But  the  same 
fortuitous  causes  which  under  majority  voting  usually  prevent  one 
party  from  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  constituencies,  and  fre- 
quently procure  parliamentary  spokesmen  for  insignificant  mino- 
rities would  continue  in  operation  under  proportional  representation 
with  five-member  or  seven-member  constituencies.  At  the  first  two 
trials  of  cumulative  voting  in  Illinois  in  1872  and  1874  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  were  divided  between  the  two  parties  almost 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  voters  supporting  those  parties  respec- 
tively, and  this  was  with  constituencies  each  returning  only  three 
members.*  It  is  moreover  very  questionable  whether  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  highly  educated  electors  would  be  competent 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  greater  liberty  of  choice  afforded  through 
the  constituency  having  an  increased  number  of  representative  <». 
If  a  limited  number  of  candidates  are  proposed  for  a  constituency 
with  a  limited  area,  the  less  educated  electors  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  their  candidates  and  hearing  them  speak,  and  they  also  hear 

*  In  1872  the  republicans  obtained  85  representatives  ont  of  153  and  the 
democrats,  or,  as  they  called  themselves  in  Illinois,  tbe  liberals,  68.  At  the 
simultaneous  presidential  election  Grant,  republican,  obtained  240,387  votes,  and 
Qwely,  democrat,  183,669,  wbich  would  correspond  to  86*7  republicans  to  66*3 
<J«nocrats.  In  1874  tbe  republicans  obtained  69  representatives  with  164, 184  votes, 
>md  the  other  party  84  with  196,473  votes.  The  exact  proportional  divbiou  would 
Iw  69*7  to  83*3.  If  the  election  had  been  by  minority  voting  the  republicans 
^»onld  have  had  99  representatives  to  54  in  1872,  and  54  to  99  in  1874  ("  Chicago 
"Times,"  20th  November,  1872;  "Chicago  Tribune,"  21st  November,  1872, 
24Ui  November,  1874).  Both  in  1872  and  1874  there  were  about  seven  cases  of 
m^vidnal  constituencies  getting  misrepresented,  through  the  defects  of  cumula- 
tive voting,  but  in  both  years  these  compensated  each  other  almost  completelv.      j 
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and  read  discussions  about  them  among  their  neighbours  and  in  the 
local  papers.  But  if  they  should  be  perplexed  by  having  too  many 
representatives  to  elect,  they  would  be  afraid  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves, and  would  adopt  blindly  any  list  of  candidates  that  might  be 
recommended  to  them  by  their  party  leaders.  But  while  I  submit 
that  constituencies  with  seven  or  even  with  five  representatives  are 
sufficiently  large  to  secure  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  propor- 
tional representation,  I  should  not  object  to  increasing  the  number 
of  representatives  to  anything  not  exceeding  (say)  fifteen,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  in  the  same  constituency  the  whole  of  a  borough 
or  county  the  leading  members  of  which  have  common  interests 
and  common  places  of  meeting.  In  1871  Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
Professor  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  proportional  representation  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
the  schedule  to  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  constituencies  for 
proportional  representation  might  be  formed,  though  some  of  the 
county  constituencies  seem  to  me  too  large,  having  regard  to  the 
scattered  population  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  in  rural 
districts. 

Present  Importance  of  Suhject. 

In  conclusion  I  would  submit  that  this  question  of  proportional 
representation  has  special  claims  to  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  further  extension  of  the  sufErage  in  counties  and  a  further 
redistribution  oi  seats  are  impending  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  ;  and  this  for  several  reasons : — (1)  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
introduce  proportional  representation,  when  an  extensive  redistri- 
bution of  seats  is  demanded  on  other  grounds ;  (2)  the  difference 
between  the  borough  and  the  county  suffrage  has  ever  since  1832 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  one  party  sweeping  the  constituencies 
and  obtaining  an  overwhelming  majority ;  (3)  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  uneducated  electors  admitted  to  the  franchise  the  more 
important  it  becomes  to  make  the  instrument  with  which  the  electors 
are  supposed  to  control  the  government  of  the  oountiy  easy  to  use 
and  difficult  to  abuse. 
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Discussion  an  Mr.  Droop's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  B.  Biddalph  Martin,  M.P.)  thought  the  paper 
which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Droop  was  one  of  great  interest,  but 
it  required  very  considerable  study  before  it  could  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  as  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
before  coming  to  the  meeting,  he  hoped  to  be  excused  if  he  abstained 
from  going  into  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  great  national  interest,  and  could  not  be  too  often 
discussed  in  such  a  Society  as  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
The  statement  made  in  the  paper  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  majority 
voting  at  Q^neva  completely  excluding  the  minority  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  digested,  as  well  as  that  respecting  the  election  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  There  was  another  important  fact 
brought  out,  in  respect  to  the  general  elections  of  1874  and  1880, 
which  was  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  great 
uncertainty  of  parliamentary  elections.  T  he  tables  given  he  thought 
would  be  perused  by  all  interested  in  the  question  of  elections 
with  considerable  interest;  whilst  Mr.  Droop  had  given  them  a 
little  insight  into  a  subject  that  must  at  no  distant  time  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  country,  namely,  the  instability  resulting  from 
and  the  corruption  due  to  narrow  majorities.  The  disclosures  made 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  late  were  simply  disgraceful.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  thought,  whether  the  electors 
wished  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  by  men  of  liberal 
or  conservative  opinions,  that  they  should  know  that  the  men  they 
elected  to  send  to  parliament  were  men  elected  by  a  thinking  and 
intelligent  body  of  electors,  instead  of  by  persons  who  neither  cared 
for  nor  knew  the  value  and  privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  representation 
of  the  country,  as  had  been  too  often  the  case  in  recent  times.  By 
the  means  set  forth  in  the  paper  that  Mr.  Droop  had  read,  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  practically  to  get  rid  of  these  anomalies  in 
elections,  and  to  that  extent  the  paper  would  be  rendering  a  con- 
siderable service  to  the  coVintry.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  of  their 
consideration.  The  following  statement  was  made  in  the  paper : — 
'^This  giving  the  minority  a  share  of  the  representation  has,  I 
consider,  had  a  beneficial  effect  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of 
each  of  our  two  political  parties  to  become  specially  connected  with 
particular  kinds  of  constituencies  and  to  almost  exclude  from  other 
kinds.*'  He  (the  speaker)  thought  this  to  be  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance. He  fancied  there  was  a  tendency,  to  which  he  had 
never  seen  any  particular  attention  drawn,  election  after  election,  to 
seek  for  candidates  dis-associated  from  the  particular  constituencies 
which  they  proposed  to  represent.  It  was  almost  universally  the 
custom  in  olden  days  that  a  candidate  having  some  local  connection 
was  returned ;  that  was  to  say,  that  he  was  either  introduced  by 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  or  was  known  to  his  oonstiMents  by 
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residdnce  or  some  other  local  tie.  He  miglit  now  say  this  custom 
was  gradually  being  broken  through.  At  the  last  election  there 
were  more  candidates,  not  only  for  boroughs  but  for  counties, 
totally  uncounected  with  the  places  they  contested  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  That  tendency  seemed  to  be  increasing,  and  ft 
it  did  so,  he  need  hardly  say  it  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  raised  to  electoral  divisions,  and  at  once  give  occasion  for 
the  creation  of  electoral  divisions  rather  than  local  centres,  where 
every  constituency  puts  forward  as  its  representative  a  man  who 
might  be  supposed  to  represent  its  own  particular  opinions,  irre- 
spectively of  the  views  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  or  indeed  in  another  part  of  the  same  county. 
There  would  then  be  no  reason  why  a  man  coming  from  Cornwall 
should  not  be  elected  as  member  of  parliament  for  some  borough  in 
Cumberland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  north  of  England,  or  why  he 
would  not  serve  the  interests  of  his  constituents  as  well  as  a  man 
having  local  ties  and  interests.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that 
the  paper  was  an  admirable  one,  and  the  Society  must  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  Droop  for  the  trouble  and  pains  he  had  taken  in  bringing 
the  question  of  electing  representatives  so  ably  and  comprehensively 
under  its  notice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society  he  ventured  to 
tender  Mr.  Droop  its  most  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Habb  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  present  subject  before 
the  Society  twenty  years  ago,  which  would  be  found  in  the  record 
of  its  transactions.*  In  that  paper,  as  well  as  in  one  read  at  the 
Manchester  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1879,t  he 
had  pointed  out  briefly  the  nature  and  degree  of  change  which  his 
proposed  system  of  election  would  effect  both  in  action  and  result, 
first,  in  regard  to  the  election  individually  and  collectively,  secondly, 
in  all  local  and  other  constituencies,  and  thirdly,  as  regards  the 
candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament.  The  proportional  system  of 
election  left  the  laws  which  conferred  the  suffrage  entirely  nn- 
affected,  its  object  being  to  give  the  voter  a  more  extensive  choice 
of  candidates,  whilst  every  voter  in  the  kingdom  would  have  the 
same  political  right  and  power — a  power  of  joining  with  others  of 
the  same  opinions  to  elect  the  member  who  was  to  represent  them, 
nothing  being  required  from  the  voter  above  the  capacity  of  anyone 
who  could  now  vote.  The  system  would  give  an  impulse  to  every 
upright  and  patriotic  sentiment,  both  of  the  individual  voter  and 
the  borough  or  other  constituency.  After  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  voting  papers,  Mr.  Hare  went  on  to  say  that  the  mode  of  com- 
puting and  appropriating  the  votes  would  not  prove  a  more  compli- 
cated process  than  that  of  sorting  and  distributing  the  letters  at 
the  post  office,  and  far  less  so  than  the  work  daily  gone  through  at 
the  bankers'  and  railway  companies*  clearing  houses.  What  they 
wanted  in  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  elections  was  to 

*  Vol.  xxiii  of  the  Society's  Journal,  p.  837. 

f  '<  Dittribation  of  Seats,"  &c.,  published  bj  the  Political  Tract  Society, 
81,  Tavistock  Street. 
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pat  an  end  to  the  ntterly  nnjnst  inequalities  of  the  present  distri- 
bntion  of  electoral  power  bj  rendering  it  in  every  district  the  same, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  every  thoughtful  voter  to  feel  it  to 
be  his  absolute  duty  to  record  his  vote,  as  the  vote  would  be  certain 
to  have  its  effect,  and  not  as  now,  to  be  often  useless  or  thrown 
away.  At  the  same  time,  corruption,  at  present  fostered  and 
promoted  by  the  unnecessary  and  artificial  value  given  to  the  votes 
within  a  limited  area,  would  be  sapped  at  its  very  root.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  analysis  of  Mr.  Droop's  paper,  which 
they  ootdd  not  possibly  deal  with  in  the  time  at  their  disposal.  The 
details  of  the  system  might  be  varied.  Different  forms  of  applica- 
tion had  been  suggested.  He  had  shown  in  the  paper  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  this  Society  that  the  system  of  cumulative 
voting  could  be  universally  applied  preferentially,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  more  difficult  to  compute  the  votes  and  ascertain 
their  result  at  the  end  of  every  election  than  it  is  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  other  departments  of  the  State. 

Mr.  "Waltbb  Bailt  did  not  concur  with  Mr.  Hare  in  his  view  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  on  a  large  scale  the  work  of  electing 
representatives.  Mr.  Hare  had  compared  it  to  the  work  of  the 
post  office,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  duties  per- 
formed day  after  day  in  the  same  way  and  duties  performed  at 
intervals  of  several  years.  When  they  had  to  deal  with  great 
numbers  it  wad  absolutely  essential,  he  thought,  that  what  each 
individual  had  to  do  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  because 
people  were  very  apt  to  make  mistakes.  Even  in  the  present 
system  of  the  ballot  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  sorting  the 
papers,  although  each  member  had  only  to  put  down  two  or  three 
crosses  on  his  paper.  In  a  scheme  which  he  ventured  to  suggest 
some  years  ago,  he  pointed  out  that  less  labour  would  be  involved 
and  g^reater  accuracy  would  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  lists, 
giving  to  the  voter  as  many  lists  as  there  were  candidates,  so  that 
he  would  simply  have  to  put  his  cross  on  the  list  of  the  candidate 
he  desired  to  vote  for,  which  the  enumerator  would  consign  to  its 
proper  heap ;  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  such  a  plan  would  not 
entail  much  labour,  and  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes. 

Mr.  Jasper  More  thought,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hare's  statement, 
that  it  would  be  as  simple  a  matter  to  carry  out  what  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  as  it  was  to  carry 
out  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  country ;  that  there  was  this 
difference  between  the  two  questions ;  whereas  m  the  one  case  the 
postal  system  was  conducted  from  day  to  day  by  officials  trained  in 
their  several  duties,  the  question  of  dealing  with  election  matters 
would  arise,  as  a  rule,  onlv  once  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  same  efficiency  could  be  attained 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  gentleman  who  had  read  the 
paper  had  touched  upon  many  points  connected  with  electioneering 
which  were  certainly  most  interesting,  especially  the  question  of 
corruption  and  instability  resulting  from  narrow  majori^i^.     One 
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of  the  most  trying  things  was  to  find  a  constituency  evenly 
balanced.  It  became  absolutely  certain  that  if  one  side  were 
guilty  of  bribery  and  the  other  not,  the  bribing  side  was  sure  to 
get  in;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  vote. 
That  being  the  case,  he  thought,  was  a  strong  argument  for  sup- 
porting Mr.  Hare's  view  being  carried  into  effect.  Further,  the 
partial  nse  of  three-cornered  constituencies  necessitated  some  change. 
If  you.  were  the  adopted  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Here- 
fordshire or  Oxfordshire  your  return  was  inexpensive  and  safe.  If 
you  lived  in  any  county  adjoining  you  had  to  spend  5,000/.  a  week 
on  solicitors  and  public  houses,  and  had  to  lose  the  election  if  you 
would  not  sink  to  much  lower  expedients.  Mr.  Hare  seemed  to 
think  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  anxious  to  make  men  virtuons 
and  high-minded  as  he  was,  but  unless  Sir  Henry  James's  Bill  gave 
new  courage,  no  member  could  hitherto  vote  against  solicitors  and 
public  houses  if  he  ever  wanted  to  sit  in  the  House  again.  He 
must  confess,  however,  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  parlia- 
mentary elections,  that  there  was  an  amount  of  ignorance  among 
country  constituencies,  without  any  further  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  which  people  living  in  London  or  other  large  centres  of 
thought  and  enterprise  could  hardly  be  aware  of.  By  way  of 
illustrating  this  fact,  he  might  mention  a  circumstance  that  came 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  closely  concerned  himself.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  a  county  constituency  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  was  one  of  the  questions  before 
the  country,  and  on  that  occasion  140  voters  were  taken  in  three 
parties  to  vote  against  him,  because  he  had  once  voted  for  that 
measure.  In  all  their  houses  there  was  a  picture  hung  up  repre- 
senting Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  act  of  burning  the  Protestants,  whilst 
he  (the  speaker)  was  represented  as  standing  by  calmly  looking  on. 
And  on  the  polling  day  these  people  took  np  their  place  in  the 
churchyard,  where  they  stood  for  about  three  hours,  and  on  one  of 
his  supporters  going  to  ask  them  what  they  were  waiting  for,  they 
replied  they  were  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  election,  believing  that 
he  should  be  returned,  to  see  which  way  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church  would  fall,  because  they  said  they  had  been  told  that  he  was 
going  to  destroy  the  church,  by  which  they  understood  their  own 
parish  church.  With  such  material  as  that  to  deal  with  it  would 
be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  a  complicated  system  of 
election. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  thought  the  last  speaker  had  given 
an  illustration  very  much  to  the  point,  of  the  ignorance  prevailing 
among  some  constituencies.  It  was  a  very  old  subject  of  complaint 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  election  matters  was  that  very  many 
voters  really  had  no  view  of  their  own,  or  any  access  to  information 
likely  to  bring  home  to  them  the  merits  of  the  choice  which  they 
had  to  make.  Certainly  this  would  not  be  remedied  by  throwing 
the  whole  country  into  one  great  constituency.  He  apprehendea 
that  if  there  had  been  an  election  some  years  ago  cohteisted  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  the  other  bv  "  the  gentleman 
lately  languishing  at  Dartmoor,"  the  latter  might  nave  commanded 
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the  largest  nnmber  of  votc«.  Writers  of  eminence  would  always 
command  the  -  suffrages  of  many,  but  the  question  was  whether 
they  would  not  exercise  more  and  better  influence  through  the 
press,  than  they  could  do  by  attempting  to  engage  in  the  rough 
practical  work  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
history  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades  showed  some  striking 
instances  of  this.  After  all,  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  and  ought  to  be  necessarily  an  extremely 
practical  body,  and  therefore  was  not  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
arena  for  the  discussion  of  speculative  politics.  He  considered 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  the  local  element  in  representa- 
tion, but  notwithstanding  all  the  bitter  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  representation  of  minorities,  he  was  in  favour 
of  those  expedients  by  which  substantial  majorities  in  large  con- 
stituencies should  be  able  to  secure  the  return  of  a  member  of 
their  own  choice.  The  minority  of  a  large  town  was  not 
represented  efficiently  or  satisfactonly  by  the  member  for  a  small 
rural  town,  even  though  nominally  on  the  same  side  of  politics. 
It  seemed  more  reasonable  to  expect  that  voters  could  be  led  to 
take  a  true  interest  in  public  affairs  through  the  training  afforded 
by  the  local  election  of  their  own  representatives,  than  by  treating 
the  whole  kingdom  as  one  large  constituency. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BoviLL,  Q.C.,  thought  the  Society  was  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Droop,  and  particulariy  for  this,  that  he  had  shown 
that  voting  by  majorities  was  the  only  real  mode  of  voting. 
Notwithstanding  the  higb  authority  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hare,  he 
(the  speaker)  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  must  finally 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  majorities.  If  a  man  said  he  preferred 
first  A,  and  next  B,  and  then  C,  and  so  on,  it  simply  was  a  question 
of  majorities.  It  really  appeared  to  him,  that  reviewing  the  whole 
thing,  Mr.  Droop  conclusively  proved  that  representation  by 
majorities  was  the  only  substantial  and  practical  representation 
that  they  could  have  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Deoop  briefly  replied  to  the  various  speakers.  He  pointed 
out  that  be  had  said  in  his  paper  that  the  methods  for  having 
minorities  represented  might  well  be  limited  to  constituencies  with 
five  or  seven  representatives.  He  was  not  at  all  in  favour  of  having 
one  constituency  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  or  to  use  words  which 
would  not  clash  with  Mr.  Hare's  different  use  of  the  word  "  con- 
stituency," of  having  tbe  votes  of  the  whole  kingdom  distributed 
together  and  treated  in  a  lump.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  difficulties  of  applying  the  different  methods  of  voting 
described,  but  this  was  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  misconceptions. 
As  regards  cumulative  voting,  he  presumed  it  was  settled  by 
experience  that  individual  electors  bad  no  real  difficulty  in  voting 
according  to  that  method.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  uncertainly 
how  a  party  should  vote  to  bring  abont  tbe  best  result.  In  his 
friend  Mr.  ^Daily's  plan,  all  the  elector  had  to  do  was  to  vote  as  in 
cumulative  votmg,  whilst  the  calculations  for  distributing  the  votes 
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oould  be  done  in  balf-an-honr  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  Mr.  Hare's 
plan,  all  an  elector  bad  to  do  was  to  select  a  certain  nnmber  out  of 
tbe  candidates  and  put  them  in  order  of  preference,  or  else  supposing 
that  tbe  names  of  all  the  proposed  candidates  were  printed  on  the 
ballot  papers,  be  would  only  have  to  mark  them  1, 2,  8, 4,  according  to 
the  order  of  his  preference.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  marking 
the  votes  he  gave  to  each  candidate  in  cumulative  voting.  Bnt 
the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  votes,  according  to  Mr.  Hare's 
plan,  did  seem  to  him  to  involve  serious  difficulties.  For  the 
individual  elector,  however,  these  new  methods  were  much  easier 
than  majority  voting.  It  was  much  easier  for  an  ignorant  elector 
to  find  out  some  one  or  two  persons  whom  he  could  trust  to  repre- 
sent him  and  judge  and  vote  for  him  than  to  decide  between  two 
candidates,  or  three  proposed  by  rival  parties,  candidates  who 
were  really  not  going  to  act  according  to  their  own  opinions,  but 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  great  parties  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  very  difficult  indeed  for  an  uneducated  man  to  judge  aright 
for  which  of  these  parties  he  should  vote.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  him  to  choose  a  candidate  whom  he  knew  and  tmstGd, 
and  who  would  be  free  to  act  according  to  his  individual  opinions. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  just  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies,  that  ho  had  fully  dealt 
with  that  subject  in  his  paper. 
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1,—The  State  of  Ireland  in  1S49. 

Thi  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  has  for  twelve  months  past 
been  fixed  on  Ireland  to  a  degree  which  is  without  example  in  our 
hifitofj,  and  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  that  anxious  and 
unsettled  country.  At  no  former  time  has  the  condition  of  her 
rural  population  been  so  carefully  investigated  bj  inquirers,  official 
and  private.  In  addition  to  the  reports  conveniently  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Commissions,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  Bessborough,  there  are  many  other  new  and  valuable 
Ronrces  of  information.  Of  the  volumes  which  have  lately 
appeared,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  sketches  of  the  Land  System, 
by  Professor  A.  Richey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  Russell,  M.P.,  Q.C. ;  to 
the  graphic  "  Pictures  from  Ireland,"  by  an  able  writer  who  shrouds 
his  identity  under  the  name  of  ''  Terence  Magrath ;  **  and  lastly  to 
tiie  valuable  letters  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  *'  Daily 
'*  News.*'  It  follows  from  these  and  other  publications,  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  pre&bce  an  essay  like  the  present  with  any 
description  of  the  laws  and  usages  which  affect  estates  in  Ireland, 
or  with  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  led,  at  intervals,  to 
a  state  of  agricultural  depression,  involving  political  and  social 
disturbance,  and  demanding  as  a  sharp  necessity  parliamentary 
interference. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  last  year  must  have  brought  back 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  Mr  Porster,  Mr.  Tuke,  and  a  very  few 
others,  their  philanthropic  labours  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
But  the  consequences  of  the  famine  of  1846-47  were^4ar  more 
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alarming  than  those  of  any  recent  failures  of  harvest.  Ireland  has 
during  the  long  interval  made  rapid  strides  in  material  prosperity, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  state  of  things  existing  after  the  great 
potato  famine.  It  was  not  a  question  then  of  how  to  deal  with 
tenants  who  refused  to  pay  rents,  which  (in  most  cases)  they  were 
able  to  pay :  it  was  a  case  of  absolute  inability ;  and  the  general 
non-paymentr  of  rents  affected  the  landlord  class  to  an  extent  of 
which  more  recent  occurrences  can  give  not  so  much  as  a  slight 
idea.  Of  the  genuine  character  of  the  distress  there  was  not  Uie 
least  doubt,  and  it  was  useless  for  landowners  to  threaten  with 
legal  process  tenants  of  whose  utter  destitution  they  were  con- 
vinced. There  was  no  more  conclusive  fact  than  the  tremendous 
and  unexampled  strain  placed  upon  the  poor  law  system.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  poor  rates  in  1847-50,  to  amount  to  8«., 
lo*.,  or  even  I2s.  in  the  pound ;  while  in  a  few  of  the  n:K>st  dis- 
tressed districts  they  rose  as  high  as  208,  in  the  pound. 

The  landlords  were  ill  prepared  for  the  disaster,  being  burdened 
with  debt  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  How  far  as  a  class  they 
were  blamable  for  this  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  and  a  variety  of 
causes  had  long  been  operating  to  involve  and  incumber  them.  For 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Prices  were  inflated  during  the  long  period  of 
European  wars.  Rents  had  risen,  and  expenditure  had  increased 
in  proportion.  Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1 815  prices  diminished,  and 
the  rente  reserved  by  leases  which  had  been  made  in  prosperous 
years  could  no  longer  be  paid  in  full.  There  could  be  no  better 
proofs  of  the  changed  condition  of  things  than  those  handsome 
castles  and  mansions,  which  were  found  to  be  disproportioned  to  the 
diminished  incomes  of  their  owners.  Many  of  these  stately  edifices 
were  left  unfinished,  and  some  of  them  have  so  remained  to  a  recent, 
if  not  to  the  present,  day.  Their  erection  helped  to  aggravate  the 
burden  of  debt  on  many  a  well  known  family. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  surface 
of  Ireland  was  prior  to  1849  in  settlement,  but  no  statistics  on  this 
point  are  forthcoming.  My  experience,  gained  in  the  investigation 
of  the  titles  in  Ireland,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  five-sixths 
of  the  land  was  strictly  settled.  At  the  present  time,  the  propor- 
tion would  certainly  be  smaller,  as  many  of  the  new  purchasers 
were  far  less  likely  to  "  tie  up  "  their  lands,  than  were  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  tendency  of  a  strict  settlement,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
to  reduce  the  available  income  of  each  successive  holder.  On 
entering  into  possession  of  the  family  property  he  probably  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  incumbrance  existing.  He  has  a  jointure  to 
pay,  and  perhaps  also  the  sums  charged  for  the  benefit  of   the 
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younger  children  of  one  or  more  of  the  former  owners.  On  the 
coining  of  age  of  each  tenant-in-tail  of  a  considerable  estate,  it  was 
usual  in  Ireland  to  make  new  legal  arrangements;  and  the  price  paid 
by  him  foe  an^  income,  during  his  father's  life,  was  nsnallj  his  own 
formal  consent  to  the  charging  of  some,  or  all,  of  his  father's  debts 
on  the  inheritance.  When  a  generation  passed  away,  there  were,  of 
conrse,  fresh  jointures  and^younger  children's  portions  added  to  the 
old  bnvdens;  so  tbat  three  or  four  times  in  a  century. there  would 
be,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  definite  and  heavy  additions  to 
the  burden  of  indebtedness.  Jointures,  no  doubt,  ceased  to  be 
payable  in  time,  but-  as  a  rule  the  other  family  obligations  were 
never  wiped  ofE.  If  a  younger  child  required  to  realise,  no  longer 
contented  to  receive  the  interest  on  his  charge,  the  usual  course 
was  to  assign  to  a  stranger ;  and  so  each  item  of  debt  was  liable  to 
be  assigned, .  and  subdivided  also,  until  the  '*  schedule  of  incam- 
*•  branoes^"^  which  the  court  in  the  end  drew  up,  was  frequently  a 
lung  and  complicated  document. 

Year  by  year,  therefore,  the  ordinary  holder  o£.  a.  family  estate 
foumd  himself  with  an  augmenting  list?  of  creditors,  and  a 
diminishing  margin  of  income  for  his  own  use.  It  is"  novexaggcra- 
tion  to  say  that  with  the  great  famine  this  margin  of  income 
disappeared  altogether,  leaving  very  many  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  with  terribly  diminished  means.  There  were  doubtless 
many  who  had  been  provident,  and  others  who  had  renewed  their 
fortunes  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  making  all  deductions,  there 
remained  nothing  but  a  state  of  virtual  bankruptcy  for  a  number 
of  landowners^  large  and  small,  hardly  to  be  estimated  under 
3?ooo. 

There  were  two  tribunals  which  had  jjirisdiction.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  those  days  had  the  powers- of  a  court-  of  equity,  and 
beard  applications  by  creditors  having  claims. on  landed  property ; 
and  a  few  suits  had  long  been  pending  in  the  office  of  the  Remem- 
brancer, an  officer  (now  extinct)  analogous  to  a  master,  and  whose 
powers  of  completing  the  business  referred  to  him  seem  to  have 
been  of  limited  kind.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  suits  by 
creditors  were  however  pending  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
inefficiency  of  whose  process  had  even  then  become  a  bye- word. 
The  excuse  may  be  made  that  the  rush  of  suitors  immediately  after 
the  famine,  and  the  resulting  insolvency  of  so  many  landlordp, 
caused  a  block,  and  that  the  machinery  was  inadequate.  Yet  in 
earlier  years,  when  there  was  no  extraordinary  pressure,  it  had 
proved  all  but  impossible  to  clear  estates  of  incumbrances  by  means 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  procedure  was  so  slow,  and  so 
costly,  that  the  famous  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  novelist 
cannot  be  said  to  be   overdrawn,   and   the   suit  of   Jamdyce  ^. 
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Jamdyce  had  hundreds  of  exemplars  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish 
Chancery.  These  details  came  fullj  to  light  on  the  examination  of 
the  abstracts  of  title  which  were  laid  before  the  new  Conmiission, 
and  these  documents  contained  narratives  equal  to  anything  in 
fiction. 

As  concrete  examples  are  better  'than  mere  -generail  description, 
I  add  some  genuine  cases,  illustrative  of  the  incumbered  state  of 
property,  and  the  diflficulty  of  gaining  relief '  through  *ihe  old 
tribunals.  They  are  fair  examples,*^  taken  from  my  notes  of  these 
titles : — 

Illustrations  of  Incumbered  Estates.    From  Notes  tbJcen  in  1850 
and  following  Years. 

JRs  Cleartf.-^^This  estate  was  purchased  in  Chancery  in  1817  by  a  person  who  oaed 
trust  money  for  the  purpose.  In  1822  a  bill  filed  against  him.  '^In  18 il  a 
report  finding  all  the  facts.  In  1842  final  decree  directing  vale ;  the  interest 
due  at  thatf  date  far  exceeding  the  principal  demand.  The  owner  then  settled 
his  equity  of  redemption,  this  rendering  supplementaiy  bills  and  oth^r  pro- 
ceedings necessary,  and  another  final  decree  in  1850. 

Re  Mose.—VxW  filed  in  1801  by  a  mortgagee,  who  obtained  a  decree  in  1605. '^ot 
being  fully  paid'dff,  a  receiver  appointed  in  1815.  In  1834  a  repoirt  fidding 
what  charges  then  existed,  but  they  remained  unpaid. 

Be  Baymond. — ^The  earliest  charges  created  by  a  deed  of  1731. 

Be  Macartney. — In  1817  bill  filed  by  a  judgment  creditor,  and  receiver  mppoiat^ 
who  has  since  continued. 

Re  Fair. — Bill  filed  in  1834 — suit  proceeding  since. 

Be  Mead. — The  incumbrances  were  annuities  charged  in  1761  and  1780. 

Be  Browne. — In  1813  former  owner  sold  part  of  his  property,  indemm^ng 
against  charges  by  the  rest.  A  judgment  of  1809  being  revivM  and  process 
issued  against  the  sold  laAds,  the  purdiaser  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  his  indem- 
nity, and  obtained  a  decree  in  1834 :  in  spite  of  which  the  estate  pnt  tnio 
strict  settlement  in*  1839,  occasioning  bills  6f  supplement  and  revivor;  in 
1850  final  decree. 

Be  Hynes. — There  were  twtelve  suits  pending  bycreditora  to  »eell  this  property, 
when  in  1839  order  made  stay ing^^  all  but  Tilly's  suit,  and  enabling  Iho  other 
plaintiffs  to  go  in  under  that.  1841,  report  finding  31/.  due  to  TlUy.  Suit 
still  proceeding. 

Be  Chichester, — A  large  annuity  charged  in  1-617,  which  was  never  paidregriilarly, 
but  was  itself  mortgaged  by  the  annuitants  sevenil  times  over.  1836  suit 
commenced,  "  no  one  living  can  quite  understand  the  complications  of  this 
"  suit  and  of  the  incumbrances." 

Be  Roare. — Bill  filed  in  1819,  and  sale  under  decree  in  1827 ;  but  pnrchaser  dis- 
charged because  the  representatives  of  a  mortgagee  of  1768  had  not  been 
made  parties.     This  mortgage  now  the  foundation  of  the  petitioner's  case. 

Be  Becker  — Several  incimibrances  dating  from  last  centuxy,  the  oldest  being  a 
mortgage  of  1737. 

Be  Currie, — In  1802  Scott  took  a  transfer  of  on  old  mortgage,  and  filed  a  bill  in 
Exchequer  (Equity),  and  this  suit  went  on  at  intervals  for  forty -eight  years, 
the  ktest  decree  being  2nd  July,  1850. 

Be  Mason. — This  property  mortgaged  in  1832  to  Wright,  who  became  bankrupt  in 
1840.    Litigation  going  on  ever  since. 

Be  Shanahan. — A  creditor  obtained  a  decree  for  sale  in  1796,  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed ;  receiver  has  continued  ever  since.  ^  t 
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Illustrations  of  Incumbered  Estates — Contd, 

Re  MuUoif. — Purchased  in  1806  with  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
has  never  been  repaid. 

JZtf  Bejfiagh  and  Coneannon, — This  was  an  exceptionally  bad  case.  The  estate  was 
derised  in  1806  to  sereral  persons^  but  it  was  already  incumbered.  1810,  bill 
filed  by  one  of  the  owners  against  another ;  1811,  bill  of  revivor,  also  cross 
bill.  1812,  answers  filed  to  both  bills ;  1813,  decree  to  account,  and  the  case 
remained  before  the  master  until  1821,  when  he  reported;  1832,  death  of 
plaintiiT  and  bill  of  revivor.  Death  of  master  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and 
new  report  necessary,  to  which  the  original  plaintiff's  son  filed  exceptions. 
1833,  court  sent  the  report  back  to  master  for  amendment ;  after  which  pro- 
cess defendant  filed  exceptions  to  it ;  but  in  1836  the  report  was  confirmed. 
1838,  Inll  of  revivor  and  supplement  filed,  to  which,  in  1839  and  1840 
twenty-one  separate  answers  were  filed  by  various  parties  interested.  181  (, 
further  report;  1844,  order  giving  liberty  to  amend  bill  by  adding  fresh 
defendants ;  1845,  allocation  report  finding  charges,  and  final  decree  for  sale. 
In  1852  sale  under  Incumbered  Estates  Act  after  forty -two  years  of  active 
(but  abortive)  inquiry  in  Chancery. 

II. — The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission, 

In  1848,  so  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  difficulty,  it 
might  rather  be  said  the  impossibility,  of  prosecuting  in  the 
ordinary  equity  tribunals  any  suit  for  the  sale  and  administration  of 
real  estate,  and  the  payment  of  mortgagees  and  other  incumbrancers, 
that  the  Gx)vemment  took  the  matter  up.     An  Act  was  passed, 

11  and  12  Vict.,  cap.  48,  enabling  persons  to  petition  the  Court  of 
Chancery  summarily,  and  enabling  that  court  to  give  relief  without 
some  of  the  former  incidents  of  procedure.  This  Act  was  inopera- 
tive, as  very  few  petitions  were  presented,  and  in  no  case  was 
further  progress  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  suitor.  The 
(Government  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  inherert 
want  of  power  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  untie  the  tangled 
knots,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  and  exceptional  tribunal, 
with  very  wide  powers,  should  be  created  for  this  purpos?e. 
Whether  the  proposal  originated  with  Lord  Bussell  (then  a  leading 
member  of  the  Government)  or  with  his  friend  Sir  R.  Peel  (hardly 
leas  influential  though  not  in  office)  it  matters  little,  for  it  was  one 
which  probably  occurred  to  many  minds,  and  one  which  was  quickly 
accepted  by  all  statesmen.  The  legal  member  of  the  Government 
who  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  scheme,  was  Sir  J. 
(afterwards  lord)  Romilly,  and  the  draftsman  of  a  singularly  well 
drawn  Bill,  for  which  ''amendment  Acts  *'  were  not  required,  was 
Mr.  Coulson. 

After  slight  opposition,  and  with  the  assent  of  all  the  more 
important  members  of  the  legislature,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act, 

12  and  13  Vict.,  cap.  77,  became  law  on  the  28th  July,  1840. 
There  was  at  once  thrown  on  Lord  Russell  the  important  duty  of 
selecting  three  Commissioners,  a  duty  which  he  well  performjMli 
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• 
after  consultation  with  Sir  J.  Romilly,  and  witli  Mr.  J.  H.  Christie, 
a  convejancer  of  the  highest  eminence  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  was  essential  that  the  new  court  (endowed,  said  its  critics, 
with  most  arbitrary  and  unheard  of  powers)  should  command  the 
respect  of  all  the  other  tribunals,  and  of  the  legal  profession.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  likely  that  leading  advocates  at  the  bar 
would  accept  appointments  which  were  for  a  short  term  of  years 
only,  and  carried  with  them  very  moderate  salaries.  The  mode  in 
which  this  difficulty  was  solved  reflected  credit  on  the  Gk>vemnient 
of  that  day.  The  headship  of  the  new  court  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  late  Baron  Richards,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  who  had  long  experience  in  the  administration  both 
of  law  and  equity,  and  who  combined  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
old  system,  with  much  aptitude  for  the  creation  of  a  better  system. 
He  retained  his  seat  in  his  old  court  (which  was  not  overbnrdened 
with  business)  and  by  giving  up  circuit,  was  enabled  to  give  a  fair 
portion  of  his  time,  about  three  days  in  each  week,  to  the  work  of 
the  new  tribunal.  Without  such  aid  as  he  afforded,  whatever  its 
merits,  the  new  system  might  not  have  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  pvofessional  prejudice,  and  the  unconcealed  dislike  of  many 
landowners  in  and  out  of  parliament.  For  although  parliament 
had  spoken  clearly  in  passing  the  measure,  there  were  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the  new  tribunal. 
The  land  owning  class  in  Ireland,  although  reduced  in  wealth,  had 
much  influence  lefb  in  other  ways,  and  they  rather  resented  the 
introduction  of  a  machinery  which  was  less  a  relief  to  them,  than 
an  assistance  to  their  hungry  creditors.  A  stringent  bankruptcy 
Act  is  less  welcome  to  those  on  whom  it  is  to  act,  than  to  those  who 
are  eager  on  the  realisation  of  their  demands.  Some  leading 
lawyers  looked  askance.  This  feeling  wore  off  in  time,  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  very  outset  the  court  was  not  popular,  and 
Mr.  Whiteside,  the  spokesman  of  the  territorial  class,  rarely  lost  an 
opportnnity  o^  using  his  power  of  sarcastic  criticism  at  the  expense 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission.  Although  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  bar  disapproved  of  the  court,  the  solicitors  soon 
found  that  it  was  for  their  own  purposes  a  satisfactory  tribunal. 
Not  only  were  their  costs  and  charges  rapidly  paid,  but  they 
obtained  with  equal  rapidity  the  settlement  of  outstanding,  and 
sometimes  very  old  accounts ;  ancient  bills  of  costs  against  the 
heads  of  noble  and  gentle  families ;  chancery  items  *'  long  drawn 
**  out,"  and  representing  the  litigation  of  years,  sometimes  of  gene- 
rations. These  varied  demands,  hopeless  as  many  of  them  had  once 
appeared,  were  now  capable  of  realisation.  In  short,  the  process  of 
the  new  court  soon  became  popular  with  the  solicitors. 

Some  words  must  be  added  as  to  the  two  judicial  colleagues  of 
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Baron  Richards.  One  of  them  was  Dr.  (now  the  Bight  Hon.) 
M.  Longfield,  who  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  real 
pro]>ert7,  and  was  Begins  Professor  of  English  and  feudal  law  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  post  which  he  holds  to  this  day.  The 
Uiird  commissioner  was  the  late  C.  J.  Hargreave,  F.R.S.,  Q.C.,  and 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  appointed  at  a  very  early 
age,  solely  by  reason  of  his  singular  merit,  and  the  high  opinion  of 
him  entertained  by  all  the  eminent  lawyers  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact.  The  fact  of  his  being  sent  over  from  England  at  first 
aronsed  some  slight  feeling  amongst  those  with  whom  '*  Ireland  for 
"  the  Irish  "  was  the  leading  maxim ;  but  his  nQver-failing  cour- 
tesy, and  his  rare  genius  for  all  legal  problems,  however  difficult, 
soon  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  before  no  long  time  had 
elapsed  he  had  attained  both  fame  and  popularity  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption.* 

The  three  commissioners  of  the  new  tribunal  met  in  the  autumn 
of  1849,  and  spent  some  time  in  drawing  up  their  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Evidently  this  was  a  work  of  high  importance ;  it  was  also 
one  of  difficulty,  for  little  help  was  to  be  gained  from  any  procedure 
then  existing.  The  practice  in  chancery  was  unreformed,  and  in 
truth  was  to  be  deviated  from  as  far  as  possible,  being  essentially 
tortuous  and  technical,  costly  and  ineffective.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  commissioners  were  the  first  in  modem  times 
to  strike  out  a  simple  and  rational  mode  of  procedure,  at  a  date 
when  all  courts  were  overborne  by  the  weight  of  cumbrous  usages 
and  rules  of  practice.  Shortly  afterwards  common  sense  was 
allowed  some  entry  into  the  superior  courts,  but  at  the  period  indi- 
cated the  procedure  (in  equity  especially)  was  of  the  most  cum- 
brous and  perplexing  kind. 

A  large  old-fashioned  mansion  in  Henrietta  Street,  Dublin,  was 
taken  for  the  commissioners,  the  stable  at  its  rear  being  enlarged 
into  a  court  house,  where  the  commissioners  sat  together  two  days 
weekly,  and  where  the  public  sales  of  estates  took  place.  On  other 
days  the  commissioners  sat  apart,  each  having  his  own  list  of  cases ; 
and  the  appeal  was  to  the  three  sitting  together  in  full  court. 
Many  forms  of  appeal  have  since  been  tried,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  one  so  sati^actory  as  this,  for  the  judge  who  heard  the  case  in 
the  first  instance  was  always  present,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  time 

*  This  eminent  xmn,  a  tribote  to  whose  memory  onght  to  find  a  pliu*e  in  any 
sketch  of  the  modem  legal  hutory  of  Ireland,  was  not  to  enjoy  a  long  career.  He 
became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  reconstructed  court  in  1858,  and  died  in  1866,  a 
Tktim  to  intense  study  of  mathematical  problems.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Stokes— leader  of  the  medical  profesdon  in  Ireland — who 
said  of  him,  in  my  hearing,  "  He  «oa#  the  Incumbered  filstates  Court."  Hargreave 
was  a  graduate  and  honour  man  of  the  University  of  Loudon,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin.  ^  , 
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and  temper,  bA  often  now  at  Westminster,  throngb.  the  abecnoe  of 
the  very  judge  who  alone  knows  all  about  the  case.  This  court 
of  appeal  was  in  short  so  satisfactory  that  not  frequently  did  soiy 
question  go  forther,  although  the  Act  provided  an  app^  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

When  the  court  had  got  into  working  order  the  petitions  came 
in  rapidly.  Each  went  before  a  single  commissioner  for  a  fiat,  after 
which  the  administrative  work  arising  out  of  it  went  on  in  his 
chambers*  imder  the  care  of  his  own  examiner,  a  highly  important 
share  of  the  work  devolving  always  on  the  single  Master  of  the  Court. 
Each  of  these  officers  to  a  great  extent  combined  the  functions  of  a 
chief  clerk  in  chancery  with  those  of  a  conveyancing  counsel  to  the 
court.  Notices  were  given,  publicly  and  otherwise,  to  all  persons  who 
had  or  were  supposed  to  have  any  interest.  The  title  was  carefully 
examined.  Schedules  of  tenancies  and  of  the  incumbrances  on  the 
property  were  drawn  up  and  settled,  and  all  questions  (and  they  were 
many)  arising  out  of  these  documents  were  decided  by  the  commis- 
sioner, whose  ruling  was  liable  to  be  reheard  by  the  full  court.  Some 
estates  were  sold  under  private  proposab,  but  the  rule  was  to  sell 
by  judicial  auction  in  lots  to  the  highest  bidders ;  and  these  sales 
were  held  in  a  crowded  court  house,  often  amidst  some  excitement. 
The  process  had  even  its  romantic  side,  for  something  of  regret  was 
felt  by  all  when  a  fine  old  ancestral  mansion  was  knocked  down  to 
some  newly-enriched  butter  merchant  of  Cork,  distiller  of  Dublin, 
or  ship  owner  of  Belfast.  The  efforts  made  to  save  their  heritage 
by  some  incumbered  owners  were  painful  to  witness;  but  on  the 
whole  the  change  of  ownership  was  beneficial ;  and  in  travelling 
through  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  after  years  it  might  be  observed 
that  the  best  managed  estates  were  usually  those  which  had  changed 
owners  by  mes^is  of  the  incumbered  estates  machinery. 

The  sale  of  the  estate  was  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  process. 
Minute  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  proper  destination  of  every 
portion  of  the  fund ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  serious 
disputes  on  matters  both  of  fact  and  of  law  often  arose,  requiring 
argument  and  adjudication.  The  conveyances  to  the  purchasers 
also  required  most  elaborate  care  in  their  preparation,  and  the  more 
so  from  the  character  of  absolute  finality  which  these  documents 


The  quantity  of  work  which  flowed  in  upon  the  court,  especially 
in  the  years  1851-54  was  far  in  excess  of  all  anticipations.  No 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  any  proportion  to  this  result,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  administrative  staff,  and  the  modest  scale  of 
their  remuneration  during  those  years,  would  surprise  those  who 

*  A  very  small  share  of  the  heavy  work  in  chamhera  fell  on  the  chief  oommia- 
oioner,  tive-aixths  at  least  devdving  on  his  two  ooIlea|{ues  in  equal  shares. 
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have  experience  of  the  more  magnanimous  views  entertained  bj  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  some  departments  of  more  modem  growth.* 
One  result  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  commission  was  note- 
worthy. Each  one  engaged,  ^m  the  highest  in  rank  to  the  lowest, 
worked  with  an  amount  of  assiduity  not  commonly  met  with  in  the 
public  service.  Little  account  was  made  of  the  usual  office  hours, 
or  even  of  customary  periods  of  vacation.  The  only  anxiety  was  to 
dear  off  the  heavy  work  in  the  offices  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  Can  the  explanation  be  that  the  employment  being  for  a 
term  of  years  only  every  person  engaged  (1)  was  in  a  highly  efficient 
state,  and  (2)  was  "  on  his  mettle,"  and  anxious  to  show  his  fitness 
for  further  and  perhaps  higher  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
State  P  Such  ideas  are  not  ign(»^  in  military  appointments,  which 
are  for  a  term  of  years  only. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  note  some  points  in  which  the 
system  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  was,,  or  might  have  been, 
improved  as  time  went  on. 

The  location  of  the  court  at  a  distance  from  the  other  courts  and 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  legal  professions  was  found  very 
inconvenient.  It  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  formation 
of  a  small  and  exclusive  bar,  and  the  general  bar  were  naturally 
discontented.  This  was  remedied  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  court  on  a  permanent  basis,  new  buildings  being  erected  within 
the  enclosure  known  a»  '*  The  Four  Courts." 

In  the  early  years  of  the  court  the  printing,  surveying,  and  map- 
ping was  done  indifferently,  and  so  much  inconvenience  arose  from 
careless  work,  that  the  printing  of  the  most  important  documents 
issued  by  the  court,  viz.,  the  conveyances,  was  committed  to  the 
government  printer,  while  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  connected  with  surveys  and  maps.  This 
was  a  practical  improvement,  yet  it  gave  dissatisfaction  to  some. 
I  well  remember  that  the  late  Professor  Gaicnes  spoke  of  it  to  mo 
as  an  injustice,  that  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  lor  the  court  should 
he  created.  After  some  years  of  experience,  Judge  Hargreave 
declared  that  if  the  machinery  had  to  be  reconstructed,  the  only 
satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  set  up  a  new  and  special  office,  in 
which  aU  notices,  schedules,  and  other  documents  should  be  printed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  court. 

The  conveyance  granted  by  the  court  remains  unchanged  in  form 
and  in  l^;al  effect,  and  one  of  its  incidents  is  a  finahty  which 
excludes  the  idea  of  amendment,  even  by  the  authority  which  granted 

*  In  later  years,  ae  the  bosiness  of  the  court  has  decreased,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  some  of  the  officers  have  heen  raised,  as  though  to  illostrate  the  saying 
of  8>dnej  Smith,  that  in  the  public  service  the  payment  or  reward  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  work  done.  ^^  ^ 
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it.  A  **  vesting  order "  is  superior  to  a  conveyance  as  a  piece  of 
legal  maehineiy,  because  less  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  amendment  if  an  error  be  discovered  in  it ;  but  this  bad  not  been 
invented  in  1849.  In  any  perfect  system  of  land  transfer,  it  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  power 'of  judicial  recbifieation  must  be  an 
essential  feature. 

It  fortunately 'happened  that  owing  to  the- -extreme  care  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  and  their  shbordinates,  fcrw  errors  were 
committed.  There  were,  however,  a  few,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
misdescription  of  parcels,  or  of  existing  leases  or  tenancies.  The 
error,  however,  which  led  to  most  discussion,  and  to  a  compensation 
by  parliament,  was  an  order  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  "  The 
"  administrator  of  A.  G."  Unfortunately  there  had  been  another 
A.  G.,  whose  administrator  hearing  of  the  order,  drew  the  money 
(whether  by  fraud^or  mistake  never  clearly  appeared)  and  became 
insolvent.  The  owner  of  the  estate  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
amount  over  again  to  the  right  claimant,  brought  his  grievance 
before  parliament,  and  obtained  a  special  enactment  compensating 
him  in  full.  There  never  was  a  compensation  fund  (as  in  the 
Australian  Colonies),  and  Judge  Hargreave  held  that  acompensa* 
tion  fund  in  Ireland  would  prove  an  evil,  by  tending  to  encourage 
carelessness  as  well  as  exaggerated  or  fictitious  claims.  The  special 
powers  of  the  court  were  often  so  exercised  as  to  kei^p  the  estate  in 
the  hands  of  its  old  owners.  Part  only  was  -sold,  or  a  new  and 
comprehensive  mortgage  at  4  or  4}  per  cent,  was  "negotiated;  and 
thereby  the  court  was  enabled  to  clear  off  the  multitude  of  old 
charges,  which  usually  bore  5  per  cent.*  interest,  and  judgments 
which  .bore  6  per  cent.,  and  re-grant  the  whole  or  the  best  part  of 
the  estate  to  the  old  owner  (or  his  tmBtees)— if  incumbered,  then 
only  with  one  charge  ^t  a  low  rate  of  interest.  There  were  many 
instances  of  a  transaction  so  advantageous  to  all  persons  interested. 

Many  complaints  were  made  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  court 
estates  were  sacrificed,  by  being- sold  at  lowprices.  The  answer  was 
that  most  of  them  were  in  bad  order,  and  over-tenanted ;  that  the 
value  of  land,  as  of  any  other  commodity,  was  what  it  woald  fetch 
at  public  competition  after  due  publicity  given  to  the  sale ;  that  the 
legislature  had  intended-  that  the  estates  should  be  speedily  sold, 
even  in  a  depressed  market.  In  some  cases  the  owners  were  able 
to  negotiate  a  postponement  to  better  times,  in  others  immediate 
sale  was  inevitable,  even  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  purchase, 
not  an  unusaal  price  realised  under  the  judicial  hammer  in  Uie  period 
1850-54.  Some  of  the  purchasers  improved  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, and  then  resold  at  a  profit  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  in  after 
years,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  further  bitterness  to  the 
sold-out  owners.     In  course  of  time  the  value  slowly  rose  to  about 
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twenty-two  years'  purchase,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  average 
normal  yalne  of  eligible  land  in  Ireland. 

After  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  valne  again  fell  somewhat,  and 
last  year  the  depreciation  had  become  marked  and  general.  Yet 
the  landlords  have  been  found  able  to  bear  the  recent  strain,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  estates  have  lately  been  submitted  to  a  forced  sale. 
This  is  a  clear  proof  of  general  improvement  in  the  resources  of 
Ireland. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission,  1849-58,  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  designed  it.  It  cleared  a 
portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  entire, 
from  mortgages  and  other  charges.  It  transferred  so  much  of  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  new  ahd  solvent  proprietors.  The  transfer 
from  a  needy  to  a  solvent  class  has  been  followed  by  development 
and  improvement  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  new  proprietors 
may  have  proved  themselves  grasping  and  rent-raising  speculators, 
but  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  them :  and 
only  such  as  derive  their  opinions  solely  from  newspapers  will  brand 
an  entire  class  with  the  odium  which  has  been  earned  by  a  small 
minority.  So  far  from  these  changes  of  ownership  having  tended 
to  bring  about  the  present  unsettled  and  discontented  state  of 
Ireland,  I  think  that  they  have  tended  to  defer,  and  to  mitigate,  that 
intermittent  fever  which  now  and  again  comes  over  Ireland,  and 
from  an  attack  of  which  she,  I  would  fain  hope,  will  soon  recover. 
If  the  country  had  been  in  the  hands  of  chancery  receivers  and  of 
deeply  mortgaged  proprietors  for  the  last  few  years,  I  doubt  not 
that  the  condition  of  things  would  be  more  hopeless  and  helpless 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission  sat  for  nine  years,  from 
October,  1849,  to  Augpist,  1858,  during  which  period  4,413  petitions 
were  filed.  The  nnmber  includes  supplemental  petitions,  and  some 
for  partition  of  lands.  The  number  of  absolute  orders  for  sale  of 
estates  was  3,547.  One-third  of  the  estates  had  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  the  subjects  of  suits  in  chancery  before  coming 
into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

The  estates  were  sold  in  11,024  lots,  and  where  a  purchaser 
took  several  lots  he  often  had  them  included  in  the  same  conveyance. 
The  number  of  conveyances  granted  by  the  court  of  the  purchased 
lands  was  8,364. 

From  the  addresses  given  by  the  purchasers,  it  appeared  that 
only  324  were  from  England,  Scotland,  or  the  colonies.  These  pur- 
chasers paid  in  3,160,224/.     The  others  gave  Irish  addresses. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales  stood  at  23,161,093/.,  including 
▼arions  sams  of  interest  charged  on  purchase  money  paid  in  after 
the  due  period  allowed  for  payment  had  been  exceeded.       ^  I 
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Of  this  amount  21,934,696/.  was  distributed  b j  the  Commis- 
sioners daring  the  above  mentioned  period.  The  balance  (partly 
invested  in  stock)  being  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  new  oourt 

Annual  Account  of  Fundsy  Accountant^  Department  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Commission,. 


Year  ending 
Slei  Augnit 


1850. 
•61. 
•62. 
•63: 
'54. 
•66. 
•56. 
•67. 
•58. 


Absolute  Crediu 

given  to  Creditors  who 

became  Pi£lrcfaaters. 


aa»46o 

745*360 
549.698- 
495.»98 
675,696 

562,H4 


Cash  Reeeipts. 


£  1. 
483,791  4 
2/)61,430  6 
2,63J,147  13 
3,032,221  2 
2,464,840  14 
2,161,447  7 
1,995,105  5 
1,938,347  9 
2,393,228  11 


For  many  years  the  expense  of  the  court  was  defrayed  by  parlia- 
mentary votes.  The  public  were  however  recouped  to  a  great 
extent  as  follows : — For  nine  year»  the  sales  averaged  2  millions 
yearly,  and  the  stamp  dutj  paid  by  the  purchasers  on  their  deeds 
would  therefore  be  10,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  in  1858  provided 
by  statute  thai  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  levied  on  all  the  pro- 
perty  passing  through  the  court.  This  is  still  levied,  and  it  does 
not  produce,  one  year  with  another,  so  much  as  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  expense  of  the  court,  including  judges*  salaries,  which  are 
now  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  diminished  business  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  this  duty-fund : — 

i  £ 

Tear  ending  March,  1864  6446 

*70  4,296 

Treasuiy  estimate  for  1881-82  4,000 

in. — Developments  of  the  Incwnhered  Estates  Commission. 

After  the  commission  had  been  hard  at  work  for  four  years,  an 
inquiry  was  made  and  an  extension  was  resolved  on ;  but  at  first 
this  was  only  carried  out  by  Acts  continuing  the  oourt  from  year  to 
year.  A  project  then  came  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  for 
improving  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  by  adding  a  judge,  and 
giving  power  of  selling  estates  with  that  guaranteed  or  indefeasible 
title  which  has  always  been  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  system.  Much  doubt  was  at  once  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  getting  rid  of  a  thoroughly  effective  court,  and  striving 
to  supply  its  place  by  means  of  reforms  in  chancery.  The  Bill  went 
before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  J^i  1856 ;  and 
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although  not  oondemned  in  terms  by  the  report  of  that  committee, 
it  was  virtaally  thrust  on  one  side  and  forgotten.  Baron  Richards 
having  resigned  his  chair,  Mr.  Hartley,  Q.C.,  succeeded  him  as  chief 
of  the  court,  this  appointment  convincing  those  who  could  discover 
its  significance,  that  the  court  was  to  be  made  permanent.  In  short, 
in  the  year  1857  all  who  understood  the  question  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  court  must  be  made  permanent,  with  enlarged 
powers.  Eren  Mr.  (afterwards  lord  chief  justice)  Whiteside,  who 
had  been  the  severest  critic  of  the  court,  now  acknowledged  its 
utility;  and  in  1858  it  became  his  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  the 
crown  to  take  charge  of  the  measure  by  which  the  court  was 
perpetuated. 

This  became  law  on  the  2nd  August,  1858  [21  and  22  Vict., 
cap.  72],  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  turned  the  conunission  into 
a  new  equity  court  of  three  judges,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  old 
commissioners,  and  some  added  powers.  Estates  of  all  kinds  might 
now  be  sold,  although  imincumbered,  and  the  court  was  empowered 
to  grant  "  declarations  of  title  "  to  owners  who  wished  to  have  a 
perfect  title,  but  did  not  wish  to  sell.  Powers  were  also  given  to 
carry  out  contracts,  and  also  to  enforce  specific  performance  of 
contracts,  and  subsequently  power  was  given  to  sanction  leases  of 
settled  estates. 

Under  the  minor  branches  of  jurisdiction,  not  much  has  been 
done,  though  it  was  most  convenient  that  these  powers  should  be 
conferred.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of 
the  court  under  its  new  designation.  There  have  been  changes  in 
the  personnel,  and  also  in  some  details  of  procedure,  which  need 
not  here  be  glanced  at.  So  far  as  disincumbering  Ireland  was 
concerned,  the  heavy  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  got 
through  before  1858,  ae  fewer  estates  were  after  that  date  brought 
into  the  court,  and  those  which  came  in  were  not  on  an  average 
nearly  so  burdened  with  debt,  as  in  the  earlier  period  estates  were 
foond  to  be. 

The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  business  coming  before 
the  court  under  its  designation  of  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  more 
recently  Ck)urt  of  the  Land  Judges : — 


Petitioiu  for  Sale 
presented  in  the  Tcer 


1864.. 
*68. 
'72.. 
75.. 
•79.. 


Tor  Sale  of 
Inetunbered  iUtitteB. 


4*9 
343 
291 

3*9 


For  Sale  of  EiUtes 
not  Incumbered. 


48 
85 
88 
87 

27 


Digiti 


zedbyCiOOgle 
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On  an  average  the  applications  for  declarations  of  title  are 
about  lo  in  each  year,  for  partitions  or  exchanges  about  4  in  each 
year,  for  specific  performance  of  contracts  4,  for  apportionment  of 
rent  1 .  The  appointment  and  oversight  of  receivers  was  added  to 
the  other  duties  of  the  land  judges  by  the  Act  of  1877,  and  in  1879 
481  receivers'  accounts  were  passed,  and  1,029  receiver  summonses 
issued.  The  costs,  taxed  and  certified,  of  proceedings  before  the 
land  judges  amounted  in  1879  to  29,514/.  which  is  about  the 
average  amount. 

The  value  and  net  rental  of  the  estates  sold  in  some  recent 
years  appears  as  follows; — 


1872. 
76. 
•79. 


Amonnt  of 
ParchaM  Money. 


£ 

1,451,688 

1,209,488 

799,008 


NetRenUl. 

or  Annual  Vnlue  of 

the  £«tatet. 


£ 
76,289 
63,292 
45,015 


In  the  year  1864  much  interest  was  aroused  by  news  of  the 
success  of  the  system  of  registering  title  in  some  of  onr  colonies.* 
A  measure  partly  founded  on  the  Australian  system,  though  with 
some  important  deviations  and  shortcomings,  had  been  passed  for 
England  in  1862;  and  a  very  limited  and  tentative  measure  was 
all  that  could  be  gained  (in  the  face  of  much  opposition)  for 
Ireland  in  1865  [28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  88].  When  this  was  just 
beginning  to  work,  Judge  Hargreave,  who  was  interested  in  the 
experiment,  and  had  agreed  to  superintend  it,  died  rather  sud- 
denly, and  his  premature  death,  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
contributed  to  the  partial  failure  of  a  well  intended,  but  incom- 
plete  scheme.  Evidently  such  an  Act  onght  to  have  applied  to 
every  new  title  granted  by  the  coui-t ;  but  an  option  being  allowed, 
the  Act  has,  through  professional  prejudices,  been  excluded  so 
largely  that  less  than  700  titles  are  now  on  the  new  register,  and 
the  number  is  not  likely  to  increase  nntil  there  shall  be  a  change  in 
the  law.  Small  as  the  amount  of  property  is,  there  is  quite  enough 
to  show  that  the  system  is  safe,  economical,  and  expeditions  in 
working. 

Up  to  the  year  1880,  only  679  properties  passing  by  conveyance 
from  the  court  have  come  upon  this  record,  the  estimated  value 


*  In  New  Zealand  alone  10,850  transfers  and  other  dealings  were  registered 
in  the  year  1876,  vide  Journal  of  ike  Statistical  Society,  March,  1877,  p.  107. 
These  transactions  are  stated  to  have  heen  carried  out  with  a  celerity,  economy, 
and  security  which  show  "  that  the  colonists  are  at  all  events,  in  this  respect, 
"  infinitely  better  off  than  their  lawyer-ridden  countrymen  at  hom^" 
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being  2,2 56,3 $4/.,  and  the  amount  of  charges  created  on  such 
properties  being  385,103/. 

Taking  the  entire  amount  of  property  which  has  passed  through 
the  court  from  1849  to  this  time  at  52  millions,  the  title  of  onlj  one 
twenty- fifth  part  therefore  appears  to  have  been  registered,  so  as 
to  preserve  its  guaranteed  character.  As  to  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  twenty-fifths,  the  titles  are  year  by  year  losing  the  quality  they 
at  the  outset  possessed,  and  relapsing  into  more  or  less  of  confusion. 
After  an  interval  of  (say)  forty  years,  a  parliamentary  title  is  no 
better  than  any  other,  and  all  these  titles  in  Ireland  are  gradually 
losing  their  value.  A  grand  opportunity  has  thus  been  lost  of 
preserving  the  once  perfect  and  unimpeachable  quality  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  titles. 

The  cost  to  suitors  in  the  early  days  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Commission  was  very  moderate  indeed.  Formal  applications  in 
court  and  formal  orders  on  matters  of  detail  were  discouraged, 
administrative  directions  being  given  informally  and  inexpensively 
in  chamber.  A  parliamentary  return  gave,  many  years  since,  the 
taxed  costs  in  each  case  of  the  sale  of  a  considerable  number  of 
estates.  Were  an  accurate  return  of  similar  character  obtained 
now,  my  impression  is  that  the  costs  of  proceedings  would  be  found 
to  have  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  average  costs  are 
now  stated  at  nearly  200/.  for  each  case  going  through  the  court ; 
but  this  is  no  clue  to  the  cost  of  proceeding,  seeing  that  many  of 
the  *'  estates  "  consist  of  a  single  leasehold  house,  or  a  little  farm 
of  two  or  three  fields,  while  other  estates  are  extensive  and  the 
necessary  cost  is  considerable. 

In  1849  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  legislature 
tliat  the  occupying  tenants  had  any  claim  to  pre-emption  of  their 
farms,  nor  was  any  such  claim  put  forward  even  by  the  professed 
advocates  of  the  farming  class  until  many  years  later.  By  the  light 
of  recent  events  it  is  easy  to  criticise  this  omission,  and  to  assert 
that  if  special  facilities  had  been  given  for  farm  purchase  many 
thousands  of  tenants  in  Ireland  would  now  have  become  contented 
and  thriving  small  proprietors.  The  usage  of  the  court  has  been  to 
prepare  the  states  for  sale  rather  with  a  view  to  attract  adjoining 
proprietors  and  capitalists ;  and  the  idea  of  tempting  the  farmer  to 
buy  the  freehold  of  his  own  farm,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  is 
altogether  one  of  recent  growth.  I  first  heard  the  proposal  made  in 
Dublin  in  November,  1866,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bright  took  a  leading  part.  Three  years 
later  he  procured  the  insertion  of  some  clauses  (now  known  by  his 
name)  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  with  this  special  object  in  view. 
Of  the  Bright  clauses  of  that  Act,  as  is  well  known,  little  use  has 
been  made.     The  reason  of  this  failure  has  been  carefully /iBqui: 
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into  by  a  parliamentary  committee,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Shaw  liefevre, 
M.P.  (lately  President  of  this  Society)  was  the  chairman;  and  his 
draft  report  (lately  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  essays)  is  a  Talnable 
contribution  to  the  not  abundant  iiteratnre  of  this  question. 

The  sales  to  tenants  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1870,  in  which  charging  orders  to  the  Board  of  Works  (for 
advances  of  public  money  in  aid  of  those  purchases)  were  made, 
have  lately  been  as  follows: — 


In  1876 
„     '77 

,,     "79 


PnrelMaet. 


71 
4^ 


£ 

60.919 

82,660 

117,481 

43,250 


My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Bright  clauses  failed  because  of 
(1st)  the  apathy  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme,  and  (2nd)  because  of  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  simple  and 
effective  procedure.  The  average  tenant  farmer  in  Ireland  is 
strongly  attached  to  his  holding,  Mid  if  facilities  are  given  him  he 
will  manage  to  purchase  it  at  a  •fair  price.  He  is  however  remark- 
ably fond  of  his  money,  and  nnwilling  to  part  with  it ;  and  if  told 
that  the  cost  of  turning  him  into  a  peasant  proprietor  will  amount  to 
6o/.  or  Sol. — perhaps  two  or  three  times  the  rent  of  his  holding — 
he  will  decline  the  scheme  and  abide  his  chances.  Small  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  county  court  judge ; 
and  with  regard  to  larger  ones,  €he  procedure  of  the  court  of  the 
land  judges  might  easily  be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

I  am  however  convinced  that  to  'turn  the  Irish  farmer  into  a 
small  proprietor,  and  then  to  leave  his  newly  acquired  title  io  drift 
into  the  ordinary  kind  of  entanglement,  is  to  confer  on  him  a  very 
doubtful  benefit.  If  he  is  to  be  really  placed  in  a  better  position, 
his  title  must  be  inscribed  on  a  public  register,  and  thereby  kept 
from  falling  into  doubt,  complication,  or  obscurity.  But  so  long  as 
parliament  recognises  the  vested  right  of  any  one  claas  of  men  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  community  in  perpetual  difficulty — in  other 
words,  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  public  and  a  compulsory  register 
of  titles  for  these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  questionable  boon  to  him 
and  his  successors  to  turn  any  small  tenant  into  a  freehold  pro- 
prietor. 

The  Judicature  Act  for  Ireland  passed  in  1877,  part  of  its  policy 
being  to  "  level  up,"  so  that  courts  hitherto  distinct  might  become 
branches  of  one  high  court.  The  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  were  now  raised  to  an  cquaUty  with  their  judkial  brethren, 
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and  their  court  as  a  distinct  tribunal  ceased  to  exist.    All  its  powers, 
as  also  its  procedure,  are  preserved  untouched. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  these  recent  changes  wcro 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  public-;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
under  other  names  some  incidents  find  •shortcomings  of  the  old 
chancery  system  of  Ireland  may  be  revived.  There  are  cycles  in 
judicial  history,  and  we  have  briefly  followed  out  the  narrative  of  a 
remarlutble^  court  from  its  rise  in  1849,  down*to  its  practical  absorp- 
tion into  chancery.  "Were  it  existing  in  all  its  old  vigour  and 
efficiency,  can  it  be  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would ^now  deem  it 
necessavy  to  invent  a  new  land  commission  ? 

TV, — -Proposdls  for  a  Similar  TribunaJ  in  Enfland. 

When  we  proceed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  founding  here 
a  tribunal  ^ter  the  model  of  the  Inounibered  Estates  Commission, 
we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  no  means  exist-of  discovering  how 
many  ^estates  are  incumbered,  or  what  is  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness and^he  margin  of  solvency.  Still^e  fact  is  well  known  that 
in  every  eonnty  there  are  many  properties  which  are  heavily^  charged, 
and  Which  through  the  recent  falling  ofE  of  rents  and  giving  up  of 
farms  are  in  -a  much  embarrassed  and  precarious  state.  Take  an 
incumbered  landowner  with  four  or  five  thousand  a  year  of  nominal 
rental.  In  good  times  he  can  pay  interest  and  all  other  ^outgoings, 
and  subsist  on  a  margin  of  two  or  three  'thousand  a  year.  In  bad 
times  his  margin  so  necessary  to  him^  has  a  tendency  to  disappear. 
What  is  wanted  i»  a  machinery  by  means  of  which  he  may  without 
undue  dday  or  expense  sell  his  outlying  farms,  and  pay  off  all  the 
incumbrances — ^preserving  for  himself  -and  his  successors  an  estate 
smaller  indeed  but  unincumbered.  This  can  only  be  done  now  at 
very  great  cost.  For  example,  if  he  puts  up  fifty  lots  of  land  at 
auction,  there  are  fifty  abstracts  of  title  to  be  furnished  to  the  pur- 
chasers. Fifty  acute  lawyers  are  immediately  set  to  work  to  pick 
boles  in  his  title,  and  to  their  fifty ^ets  of  >requisitions,  he  is  obliged 
to  furnish  fifty  sets  of  replies,  and  so  throughout. 

If  there  were  a  land  commission  of  the  kind  now  proposed,  the 
proprietor  would  furnish  but  one  abstract ;  and  the  commissioners 
woold,  on  examining  it,  raise  no  quibbles  or  difficulties  of  the  merely 
formal  kind.  A  title  bad  or  defective  in  substance  they  of  course 
would  not  accept,  but  such  a  title  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
On  being  satisfied,  they  would  sell  in  as  many  lots  as  might  be 
desirable,  and  the  only  document  supplied  to  each  of  the  purchasers 
would  be  a  certificate  or  order  fully  describing  the  lot,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  vesting  it  indefeasibly  in  its  new  owner.  This  certi- 
ficate (or  a  duplicate  of  it)  should  at  once  be  entered  in  a  new  folio 
•  Voltture  twd,  "  le  tuperfln — chose  trfea  necenaire."        ^  ^ 
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of  a  ledger  kept  in  a  public  record  office,  and  all  subsequent  dealiugi 
should  be  noted  up  on  the  same  folio.  Short  forms  of  transfer  and 
of  charge  should  be  provided,  and  the  record  itself  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  land  commission. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  a  new  project,  that  it  accords  almost 
exactly  with  the  plan  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1859 
in  a  well  known  speech  by  Sir  H.  (now  the  Earl)  Cairns,  when  he 
laid  on  the  table  two  Bills — the  best  of  their  kind  that  have  erret 
been  prepared — one  for  establishing  a  land  tribunal,  and  the  seoond 
for  establishing  in  connection  with  it  a  register  of  pariiamentazy  or 
guaranteed  titles. 

From  the  remarkable  success  in  working  of  the  Irish  court  in 
its  early  stages,  I  should  recommend  it  as  the  model  to  be  followed 
in  several  particulars,  advantagfe  being  taken  of  several  points  in 
which  experience  has  been  subsequently  gained  and  extensions  of 
power  accorded.  The  head  of  the  court  should  ceiiainly  be  one  of 
the  superior  judges,  so  that  when  the  court  sat  for  hearing  argu* 
ments  en  disputed  qnestions  it  should  command  the  entire  respect 
of  the  public.  The  chief  commissioner  need  not  however  take  any 
share  in  the  administrative  or  conveyancing  work  done  in  chambers, 
all  of  which  might  devolve  on  his  less  dignified  colleagues.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  such  a 
court,  whatever  view  the  Treasury  may  have  been  induced  to  take 
on  this  point,  is  rather  administrative  than  judicial.  It  is  more 
administrative  than  the  business  of  a  county  court  judge,  and  not 
more  judicial  than  that  of  an  acting  judge  in  bankruptcy — and  here 
is  the  closest  analogy. 

In  the  working  of  a  land  tribanal  in  England,  some  difficulty 
would  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  that  perfect  series  of  ordnance 
maps  which  in  Ireland  was  of  enormous  use  to  the  commission.  The 
tithe  maps  are,  however,  fairly  reliable,  and  they  could  be  used 
until  the  ordnance  survey  is  complete.  The  mapping  and  printing 
should,  for  reasons  of  economy,  speed,  and  accuracy,  be  done,  if  not 
by  a  public  department,  yet  under  the  immediate  order  of  the  court, 
and  not  by  private  and  irresponsible  hands.  The  proposed  court 
might  be  established  as  an  experiment  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  it  would  be  much  more  easy  than  it  is  now  to 
decide  whether  it  should  exist  separately,  or  whether  two  other 
public  departments — the  tithe  and  copyhold  commission  and  the 
land  registry — should  be  merged  into  it.  Nothing  but  experiment 
can  safely  determine  how  a  given  scheme  will  work,  and  what 
extension  or  modification  will  be  called  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  no  other  way  is 
it  likely  that  any  effective  onward  steps  can  be  taken  in  our  time  as 
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regards  the  registration  of  title  and  the  simplification  of  land 
transfer.  This  appears  to  me  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
aboHtion  of  entail,  and  some  other  projects  which  non-professional 
persons  are  fond  of  lauding,  as  though  such  were  likely  to  clear 
awaj  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sellers  and  purchasers  of  land. 
Lawyers  know  that  if  you  have  the  names  of  trustees  (with  power 
of  sale)  inscribed  on  a  public  register,  it  really  matters  nothing  that 
the  property  is  entailed  or  in  settlement.  It  is  ludicrous  that  the 
vast  property  in  railways  and  in  shipping  should  be  capable  of  easy 
sale  and  transfer,  while  scarcely  a  yard  of  land  can  be  bought  or 
sold  without  long  and  costly  inquiries — without  a  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate and  absTDird  amount  of  correspondence  and  conveyancing. 

To  strike  effectively  at  this  great  evil  is  one  of  the  objects  in 
view  when  I  advise  a  recurrence  to  safe  and  successful  example, 
and  recommend  the  study  of  the  system  under  which  three  judicial 
conveyancers  and  auctioneers  (for  such  they  really  were)  sitting  in 
Dahhn,  sold  in  eight  years  real  property  of  the  value  of  23  millions, 
distributing  the  proceeds  expeditiously  and  accurately.  Were  such 
a  tribunal  instituted  here,  owners  who  wished  to  sell  all  or  any 
part  of  their  landed  property  would  for  their  own  sakes  at  onco 
resort  to  it.  Purchasers  contrasting  this  judicial  process  with  the 
usual  auction  room  and  its  incidents,  would  appreciate  the  differ* 
enoe,  and  not  only  prefer  the  new  system  bnt  be  very  likely  to  give 
higher  prices.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  sales  would  flow 
in  this  channel,  and  the  new  titles  being  inscribed  on  a  roister, 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  land  transfer  and  simplification  of 
title  would  be  a  matter  only  of  time.  It  might  be  very  long  before 
all  the  land  of  England  came  upon  the  register,  but  what  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  Utopian  perfection  as  a  practical  mode 
of  relief  to  all  who  will  resort  to  it.  The  land  tribunal  and  its 
auxiliary' register  would,  although  working  but  gradually,  at  least 
afford  speedy  and  sure  relief  to  all  who  might  ask  for  it  Can 
any  one  venture  to  deny  that  there  are  at  this  moment  thousands 
who  would  sell  land  if  facilities  and  a  good  market  were  afforded 
Aem,  or  to  deny  that  thousands  are  ready  to  buy  land  in  small 
quantities  if  they  could  do  so  readily,  and  with  a  guaranteed  title  P 
What  is  really  required  is  to  sweep  away  the  purely  artificial  obstacles 
which  now  keep  these  two  classes  of  persons  apart.  What  was  done 
in  Ireland  thirty  years  since  can  surely  be  done  in  England  now. 
There  must  be  statesmen  yet  amongst  us  equal  to  the  task  of  brush- 
ing aside  hindrances  really  slight,  because  based  only  on  the 
interests  of  some  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  erecting  on 
assured  foundation  lines,  an  open  and  untrammelled  market  for  the 
sellers  and  the  buyers  of  land  in  England. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  XTblin's  Papbb. 


Sib  Robebt  B.  Tobbsns,  K.C.M.Q.,  said  that  he  had  not  any  expec- 
tation  when  he  came  to  the  meeting  of  being  called  upon  to  offer 
any  remarks,  but  as  the  subject  might  be  of  some  interest,  he  ironld 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  colonies.  The  colony  of  South 
Australia  was  founded  originally  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
yeoman  proprietary  in  that  country,  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  or  even  less,  it  was  found  that  the  small  holdings  were  rapidly 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist  into  the  hands  of  the 
village  attorneys,  owing  to  the  enormous  costs  of  the  system  of 
conveyancing  which  the  colonists  took  out  with  them  as  part  of  the 
law  of  England.  This  became  a  crying  evil,  and  having  been  in 
the  custom  service  in  his  early  days,  and  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  conducting  conveyancing  of  property  in  ship- 
ping, he  afterwards  acquired  some  knowledge  of  conveyancing  of 
estates  and  interests  in  land,  and  failing  to  perceive  any  substantial 
diflSculty  in  applying  to  the  latter  the  process  which  had  proved  so 
successful  when  applied  to  dealings  with  property  in  shipping',  be 
urged  the  Attorney- General,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
own,  to  take  the  scheme  in  hand ;  but  that  gentleman  said :  *'  That 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  legal  profession  here.  If  yon 
carried  it  out,  it  would  be  a  magnificent  thing,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  undertake  it.'*  He  was  then  thrown  on  his  own  resouroes, 
and  following  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  English  Shipping  Act, 
succeeded  in  applying  conveyancing  by  registration  of  title  to  the 
lands  of  that  colony.  Many  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  introducing  that  system  did  not  exist  in  Ireland  at  all,  and  only 
in  a  slight  degree  in  this  country.  For  example,  a  very  defective 
survey  and  the  absence  of  old  hedgerows,  and  in  many  cases  of 
actual  occupation,  rendered  accurate  description  of  parcels  and  the 
locating  of  the  land  extremely  difficult.  In  England  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  occur,  and  in  Ireland  they  had  a  splendid  ordnance 
survey,  and  the  country  divided  int.o  townlands,  which  as  a  rale 
corresponded  to  the  boundary  of  farms,  affording  the  utmost 
facility  for  conducting  transfers.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  at 
all  contemplate  at  first  the  extraordinary  beneficial  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  substitution  of  registration  of  title  for  the 
system  of  conveyancing  peculiar  to  this  country.  To  illustrate  it, 
he  would  just  refer  to  the  case  of  mortgage.  Here  when  it  is  only 
intended  to  hypothecate  or  charge  the  land  with  a  sum  of  money, 
we  resort  to  the  strange  and  factitious  device  of  conveying  the 
legal  estate  to  the  mortgagee  by  one  deed,  and  reconveying  it  by 
another  deed  when  the  money  is  repaid.  In  the  colonies,  under  h^ 
system,  the  object  is  attained  by  a  simple  and  direct  procedure 
charging  the  land,  and  a  simple  receipt  for  the  mortgage  money 
enclosed  on  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  mortgage  and  recorded  in 
the  register  of  titles.     The  procedure  may  be  completed  on  less 
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than  a  qnartor  of  an  hour,  and  the  cost  is  but  loa.  for  a  mprtgage, 
and  4s,  for  its  discharge.  No  professional  assistance  is  necessary. 
Under  the  English  method  of  conducting  suit  transactions,  the 
mortgagee  gets  possession  of  the  deeds,  and  as  the  conveyancers 
express  it,  "sits  on  them.*'  The  consequence  is  that  the  mort- 
gagee, in  the  event  of  his  requiring  a  further  loan,  is  placed  in  a 
most  injurious  position,  for  the  second  mortgagee  would  not  only 
be  hampered  in  his  remedies  in  case  of  default,  but  would  also  be 
liable  to  be  ousted  of  his  security  by  a  subsequent  mortgage 
attached  to  the  first.  The  result  is,  that  however  ample  the 
necurity  miay  be  in  point  of  value,  second  mortgages  are,  as  a  rule, 
interdicted  in  settlements,  shunned  by  prudent  men,  and  only 
accepted  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  value  of  land  in  the  colonies, 
regarded  as  a  basis  of  credit,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  its 
emancipation  from  those  antiquated  and  factitious  proceedings. 
Under  the  existing  system  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  create 
what  are  called  **  blistered  titles,"  that  is  titles  the  evidence  of 
which  is  imperfect  in  some  technical  matters  as  contrasted  with 
perfect  nmrketable  titles.  Under  registration  of  titles  no  such 
tendency  exists,  and  the  conversion  of  blistered  titles  into  in- 
defeasible titles  has  restored  to  their  natural  value  many  estates 
depreciated  by  that  cause.  These  are  incidents,  the  great  value  of 
which  was  not  foreseen  but  developed  in  the  practical  working  of 
his  system.  Time  would  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  outline  of 
that  system  as  explained  in  a  Bill  drafted  by  him,  applicable  to 
Ireland,  which  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Commons  in  1863,  intro- 
duced by  the  Bight  Honourable  W.  Monsell,  now  Lord  Emly,  and 
backed  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry  Herbert  and  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen.  The  register  is  compiled  by  binding  together  the  dupli- 
cates of  all  certificates  of  title  issued  by  the  "  Estates  Court,"  repre- 
senting the  freehold,  together  with  the  duplicates  of  all  certificates 
issued  upon  the  transfer  or  transmission  of  a  freehold.  Each  of  these 
duplicate  certificates  constitutes  a  distinct  folium,  two  or  more 
pages  being  annexed  for  registering  the  memorials  of  all  future 
detdings  with  any  estate  or  interest  in  that  particular  parcel  of  laud. 
When  the  parcels  are  broken  a  fresh  certificate  is  issued,  and  a 
fresh  folium  opened  for  the  transferee.  On  such  occasions  the 
portion  of  land  transferred  is  notified  by  memorial  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  transferor,  or  if  he  prefers  it,  or  it  be  deemed  con- 
venient, that  certificate  may  be  annulled  and  a  fresh  certificate 
issued  for  the  residue  of  the  land ;  and  upon  it  are  carried  forward 
the  memorials  of  all  lesser  estates  or  interests  affecting  that  residue 
which  remain  unextinguished  at  the  date  of  registration.  Entry 
of  memorial  of  any  dealing  on  the  appropriate  folium  constitutes 
registration.  Becorded  estates  are  held  subject  to  such  estates  or 
interests  as  are  notified  on  the  foliums  of  the  register  constituted  by 
the  certificate  of  rolls,  but  free  from  all  other  liens,  estates,  or 
interests  whatsoever.  Certificates  of  title  for  whatever  estates  or 
interests  in  registered  land  are  issued  in  duplicate — one  retained  in 
the  registry  office,  the  other  held  by  the  registered  oroDrietor.  The 
latter  must  on  the  occasion  of  any  dealing  be  given  up  to  the 
registrar,  in  order  that  endorsement  may  be  made  thereon  notifvn 
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ing  snoh  dealiog,  oorresponding  witb  the  memorial  th^^of  in  Uw 
register.  That  system  had  been  found  adequate  for  eyeiy  require- 
ment, tested  by  over  twenty  years'  experience.  The  cost  of  convey- 
ancing had  been  reduced  from  pounds  to  shillings,  and  the  time  fro^ 
months  to  days.  The  best  evidence  of  its  success  and  efficacy  was 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  colonies  in  the  Australian 
group,  perceiving  the  success  which  attended  it  in  South  Australia, 
had  adopted  it ;  and  he  had  recently  received  letters  from  Briti^ 
Columbia  and  Fiji  congratulating  him  on  the  great  success  that  had 
attended  its  adoption  there.  The  failure  of  the  Acts  known  as  Ijord 
Westbury*s  and  Lord  Caims's  should  not  be  ascribed  to  any  impos- 
sibility or  even  serious  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle  of 
"  registration  of  title  "  to  this  country,  for  as  a  matter  of  foct  that 
principle  was  never  put  on  its  trial  l^  those  Acts ;  that  of  Lord 
Westbury  in  particular  was  a  hybrid  measure,  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  operation  two  antagonistic  principles,  and  ng^bUy 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Thring  (member  of  the  royid  conunis- 
sion  of  1868)  to  be  "  entirely  unworkable,  and  to  possess  all 
the  disadvantages  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  numerous 
schemes  formerly  proposed  for  ihe  r^stration  of  deeds.'*  More- 
over, the  official  mechanism  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  i4>ply 
that  system  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Spencer  Follett  to  be  iui-> 
workable  on  such  a  scale  as  would  render  it  of  public  advantage. 
He  (Sir  R.  Torrens)  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  applying  his 
mechanism  for  registration  of  title  to  all  the  lands  in  England, 
though,  as  we  had  one-sixth  of  all  the  lands  in  Ireland  cleared  of 
all  blots  and  doubts  by  being  passed  through  the  Estates  Court,  and 
over  600  titles  annually  similarly  treated  by  the  Copyhold  Conunis- 
sion  in  this  country,  and  as  these  titles  (for  the  purposes  of  regis- 
tration) stood  on  all  fours  with  the  land  grants  issued  by  the  crown 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  he  would  suggest  that  registration  ol 
titles  should  in  the  first  instance  be  made  compulsory  as  regards 
these. 

Mr.  John  Glover  thought,  after  the  interesting  address  given 
by  Sir  R.  R.  Torrens  upon  the  working  of  the  system  of  registering 
titles  in  the  colonies  with  respect  to  land,  that  it  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  Society  to  have  a  little  information  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  registering  titles  in  relation  to 
another  description  of  property  in  this  country.  He  had  been  oon< 
neoted  with  shipping  property  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  buyer, 
seller,  and  as  lender  on  mortgages,  and  in  the  course  of  that  long 
period — although  he  could  not  say  he  never  had  a  difficulty, 
because  in  dealings  of  every  kind  there  must  be  difficulties  expe- 
rienced— he  could  say  this,  that  with  reference  to  the  registra^on 
of  title  in  shipping  property  he  never  had  an  error.  And  they  must 
bear  in  mind  tnat  a  ship  differed  from  land  in  this  respect,  it  was 
moveable  property — ^here  to-day  and  elsewhere  to-morrow :  it  might 
be  altered  in  form ;  it  might  be  cut  in  two  and  have  20,  30,  40  feet 
built  in  the  middle  of  it;  it  might  be  raised  8,  10,  or  12  feet  in 
height,  and  otherwise  altered  in  shape ;  whereas  property  in  land 
and  hoQses  was  fixed;  was  always  in  th0  same  plape.     Notwith- 
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standing  these  distinctionB  in  the  nature  of  the  property,  he  made 
the  emphatic  averment  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  regis- 
tration of  title.  It  was  high  time  that  the  word  *'  impossible  "  in 
respect  to  the  registration  of  titles  to  real  estates  should  be  dis- 
mimed  from  their  vocabulary,  as  it  had  already  been  regarding  so 
many  other  things.  If  the  owner  of  a  ship  wanted  to  borrow 
money,  and  some  one  was  willing  to  lend,  he  could  go  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  in  less  time  than  he  had  taken  to  address  the 
Society,  he  could  fill  up  a  mortgage  document  prescribed  by  Act  of 
I^u4iament,  which  cost  nothing,  which  recited  in  simple  language, 
"  I,  A.  B.,  acknowledge  that  I  have  received  from  0.  D.,  the  sum 
of  ,  for  which  I  promise  to  give  per  cent,  interest, 

and  hereby  transfer  as  security  so  many  shares  in  such  and 
such  a  ship.*'  In  that  way  ships  worth  from  5,000/.  to  100,000/. 
could  be  sold,  mortgi^ed,  or  divided  into  any  number  of  shares  not 
exceeding  sixty^four,  without  the  intervention  of  a  lawyer,  with 
great  facility  and  at  no  cost ;  and  with  all  his  experience  in  such 
transactions  he  never  knew  a  mistake.  In  view  of  this  principle 
appHed  to  shipping,  and  to  debentures  and  shares  of  public  com- 
panies, he  asked  whether  it  was  creditable  to  their  sensible,  prac- 
tical English  character,  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
held  to  the  absurdity  of  requiring  such  elaborate  investigations  of 
title  on  every  transfer,  and  legal  charges  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent,  of  the  value.  Such  a  system  lessened  the  value,  owing 
to  the  impediments  it  offered  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  property 
in  land.  He  took  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  of  emphasising  the 
recommendation  of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  this  country  to  the  practical  solution  of  the 
land  question  was  compulsory  registration.  As  shipowners  they 
had  no  option.  He  could  not  hold  a  British  ship  without  having  a 
compulsory  registered  title,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  right 
any  British  subject  had  to  say  to  the  Government,  "  You  may 
enforce  your  regulations  on  one  description  of  property  but  not 
upon  another."  All  Her  Majesty's  subjects  should  consent  to 
submit  to  the  investigation  of  the  titles  to  their  property  of  what- 
ever sort^  whether  it  was  for  buying,  selling,  taxation,  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Walford  thought  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  system 
which  obtained  in  the  colonies  with  regard  to  land  transactions 
could  not  be  applied  in  this  country.  One  reason  was  that  in  the 
odonies  for  the  most  part  the  Government  gave  a  title  de  novo,  and 
the  title  being  derived  from  the  Government,  there  really  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  clear  start  from  that  point.  The 
colonists  had  not  had  time,  if  they  had  desired,  to  do  what  had  been 
done  in  thb  country,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  did 
»ot  prevail  there.  The  charges  in  the  way  of  family  settlements 
^  jointures  that  had  grown  up  under  the  English  system  had 
never  been  possible  of  creation  in  the  colonies.  Here  an  estate 
flight  be  reserved  for  children  yet  unborn,  and  why  not  ?  How 
were  they  to  deal  with  estates  in  this  country  subject  to  such 
jointures  and  settlements  for  generation  to  generation — that  wasr 
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the  questioii  ?  And  when  on  a  death  the  title  had  to  be  mTestigated 
with  a  yiew  to  make  it  indefeasible,  it  was  abBointelj  neoessaTy  in 
the  interests  of  the  purchaser  that  all  questions  affecting  the  title 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real  property,  shoold  be  investi- 
gated before  this  title  conld  be  given.  And  if  this  investi^tion 
had  to  take  place  a  great  expenditure  in  the  process  of  clearing  and 
establishing  these  facts  must  be  incurred.  The  knowledge  of  an  eril, 
and  the  wishing  it  to  be  removed,  did  not  necessarily  suggest  the 
practical  way  of  doing  this.  How  could  the  diflScultj  be  removed  ? 
Who  was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  those  investigations,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  made  compulsory  P  Was  it  to  be  said 
that  he,  as  the  owner  of  an  estate,  must  submit  his  title  to  investi- 
gation, and  if  perchance  a  conveyancer  in  the  past  had  overlooked 
anything  in  that  title,  he  might,  by  the  process,  be  thrown  ont  of 
the  ownership  of  that  estate  ?  Was  he  to  run  the  risk  of  this  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  He  who  owned  a  fi*eehold  estate  should  be 
entitled  to  dispose  of  that  property,  or  incumber  it  in  any  way  he 
chose  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  without  any  extraneous  inter- 
ference, or  involuntarily  submitting  his  title  to  such  an  investigfation 
as  that  proposed.  It  would  never  do  in  an  old  country  like  this  to 
revolutionise  estates  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  titles,  although 
there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  adoption  of  machinery  to 
voluntary  processes  of  this  sort,  so  that  any  owner  who  thought  his 
estate  would  be  improved  by  the  process  might  apply  for  a  dean 
title. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonell,  replying  to  the  previous  speaker's  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  in  Ireland,  reminded 
the  Society  that  several  years  after  that  Act  had  been  in  operation 
a  select  committee,  composed  of  some  eminent  statesmen,  sat  to 
investigate    the   working   of  the  Act,    and   notwithstanding  the 
immense  transactions,  covering  about  a  tenth  of  the  land  in  Ireland, 
the  commissioners  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  mistake  having  been  committed.     He  woold 
also  ask  the  meeting  whether,  looking  to  the  present  state  of  ^e 
law  and  the  practice  of  conveyancing,  there  would  not  be   many 
great  and  substantial  advantages  supposing  a  system  of  registration 
were  established.     Let  him  give  an  illustration  of  possible  benefit. 
Take  an  estate  just  sold,  the  title  to  which  might  be  exceedingly 
complicated  :  it  was  investigated,  and  the  investigation  took,  let  it 
be  assumed,  a  considerable  space  of  time,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense ;  if  that  estate  were  sold  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
the  whole  process  might  have  to  be  gone  through  again.     Such 
things  happened  in  many  instances ;  and  surely  if  they  had  estab- 
lished in  this  country  a  system  of  registration  of  title — a  compul- 
sory system — the  second  purchaser  would  see  clearly  placed  on  the 
register  the  results  of  the  previous  investigation,  and  the  scandal 
of  a  second  examination  of  title  would  be  avoided.     Coming  to  the 
paper  itself,  there  was  one  portion  of  it  that  struck  him  as  particu- 
larly valuable  at  the  present  time,  and  that  was  the  part  which 
urged  the  immense  advantage  of  establishing  a  compulsory  reg^tra- 
tion  of  title  in  aid  of  peasant  proprietors.  A  short  time^go  herSpoke 
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to  an  eminent  antbority  on  tbe  Irish  land  question  on  that  subject, 
and  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill  that  it  was  perfectly 
hopeless  to  expect  that  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors  woald  be 
saccessfnl,  or  that  they  could  long  continue  prosperous,  unless  a 
compulsory  system  of  registration  of  title  were  established  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  Those  new  proprietors  would  borrow — they 
would  be  compelled  to  do  so — and  they  would  mortgage  their  hold- 
ings. They  would  sell  them  ;  and  we  should  see  titles  clear  at  the 
be^^ning,  become  exceedingly  complicated  in  a  brief  period. 
Therefore  it  struck  him  it  was  of  great  importauce  to  do  what  the 
writer  of  this  paper  had  proposed.  But  the  registration  must  be 
made.  If  they  referred  to  the  paper,  they  would  find  that  the 
business  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates  had  fallen 
between  1864  and  1879  from  429  to  312  sales;  and  that  as  regards 
the  sale  of  unincumbered  estates,  which  was  a  more  important 
business,  the  number  of  applications  to  the  court  had  diminished  in 
the  same  period  from  43  to  27.  There  were  other  proofs  of  the 
same  falling  o£E  in  the  business  where  it  was  stated  that  the  duty 
fund  fell  from  the  year  1864,  when  it  was  6,446/.,  to  4,000/.,  the 
treasury  estimate  for  1881-82 ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  these 
figures  ought  to  make  this  country  pause  before  it  accepted  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  of  Ireland  as  a  model.  The  system  in 
that  country  was  defective,  and  in  his  opinion  there  were  far 
simpler  and  far  more  effectual  models  than  it.  He  could  not  but 
remember  that  Lord  O'Hagan  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act,  so  &r  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  must 
continue  to  give  less  and  less  valuable  results,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  employ  a  procedm^e  in 
many  respects  simpler  than  that  which  existed. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said  that  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  simpli- 
city with  which  the  process  of  the  sale  and  registration  and  transfer 
of  property  in  ships  could  be  effected,  and  there  could,  he  said,  be 
no  question  at  all  about  the  security  which  accompam'ed  all  transac- 
tions of  that  description.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Walford's  objection 
with  regard  to  landed  property,  he  thought  it  might  be  fairly  asked 
why  was  it  that  one  description  of  property  should  be  subjected  to 
80  many  charges  which  were  not  foand  necessary  in  other  descrip- 
tions of  property  ?  If  it  were  right  and  proper  that  property  in 
land  should  be  so  charged,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  shipping 
should  not  be  subject  to  as  many  complications  and  difficulties; 
more  particularly  so  when,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Glover, 
in  the  one  case  you  had  a  moveable  and  changeable  description  of 
property,  needing  greater  security  for  identification  and  registration 
than  land  which,  now  that  they  had  got  a  good  survey  all  over  the 
oonntry,  ought  to  give  rise  to  no  difficulty  in  this  respect  whatever. 
If  the  present  charges  had  grown  up  under  the  existing  system,  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  require  every  owner  of  property  to 
undergo  a  system  of  compulsory  registration ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  owner  of  that  property,  when  he  chose  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  sale,  should  not  be  required  to  submit  the 
title  which  he  held  to  the  investigation,  not  simply  of  t^e  pur- 
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chaser's  lawyer,  bat  to  some  recognised  authoriiy  connected  witii 
the  courts  of  justice  which  might  form  the  basis  of  any  suBseqnent 
contracts.  In  that  way  they  would  gradually  limit  present  diffi- 
culties, and  a  system  would  grow  up  by  which  sales  and  transfers 
might  be  readily  effected,  getting  rid  of  the  complications  ^vrhich 
now  really  lessened  the  value  of  property.  A  title  so  simplified 
would  be  sought  for  in  many  cases,  in  order  that  the  owner  migfat 
have  greater  facility  in  disposing  of  his  property.  The  real  trath 
of  the  matter  he  believed  was  to  be  traced  to  the  feudal  system, 
which  attached  superiority  to  land  over  any  other  property,  and 
likewise  to  complications  that  had  grown  up  from  Uie  ingenuity 
and  research  of  a  profitable  nature  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
transfer  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  One  of  the  great  evils 
that  existed  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  was  that  they  had 
too  large  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not  producers  of  wealth  in 
any  way  at  all,  but  were  engaged  in  obtaining  possession  of  i^ 
wealth  which  others  bad  previously  created.  The  great  difficulty 
which  was  experienced  in  providing  employment  for  a  large  numbcor 
of  people  led  in  a  great  measure  to  so  many  persons  being  interposed 
between  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  any  transaction.  If  gen- 
tlemen who  were  educated  in  the  niceties  of  the  law  and  followed 
the  legal  profession,  were  to  follow  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
this  country  to  take  possession  of  the  property  which  the  nation 
had  in  its  distant  dominions,  useful  employment  of  their  talents 
might  be  found  in  assisting  the  occupants  of  land  in  taking  and 
maintaining  legal  possession  of  their  property.  They  would  thus 
be  assisting  and  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  in 
dispensing  benefits  all  round. 

Mr.  Francis  Turner  said  that  as  Mr.  Bourne  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  for  the  emigration  of  the  non- wealth  prodacing  classy 
he  wished  that  gentleman  had  included  the  Civil  Service  in  his 
remarks,  for  many  of  those  who  advocated  changes  in  the  land  laws 
thought  that  there  was  no  more  useless  class  than  the  civil  servants 
in  the  whole  community.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Glover  said 
concerning  the  transfer  of  shipping  property  from  one  man  to 
another  without  any  expense,  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  conceive 
why  he,  as  a  British  taxpayer,  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipowner.  That  theory  amounted  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  the  shipowner  should  have  the  benefit  of  transferring  his 
property,  and  doing  his  business  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  of 
this  country.  If  Mr.  Glover  sold  a  ship  worth  10,000/.  or  20,000/., 
he  (the  speaker)  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  not  for  the 
public  advantage  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  any 
expense  to  himself.  Each  class  of  property  should  bear  the  expense 
of  its  own  transfer,  and  that  system  which  Mr.  Glover  seemed  so 
much  to  admire,  came  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  shipo¥n]er 
should  be  able  to  transfer  the  expenses  of  doing  their  own  business 
to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else.  They  all  knew  that  government 
departments  were  not  kept  up  without  considerable  expense  to  the 
nat  on.  Mr.  Urlin  had  had  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  and  that  gentleman 
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would  not  mmahirally  desire  that  a  system  of  transfer,  which  nnder 
his  paternal  direction  had  proved  so  effectaal,  should  be  introduced 
elsewhere.  But  where  was  the  analogy  between  the  two  systems, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  that  Act  was  passed  ?  Those  who 
were  old  enough,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  was  among  the 
number,  to  remember  the  passing  of  the  Act,  knew  that  it  was 
passed  because  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  or  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  were  in  a  state  of  utter  bankruptcy.  They  had 
charged  their  lands  in  divers  ways,  s^d  it  became  necessary  by  a 
severe  and  drastic  measure  to  clear  off  those  incumbrances,  and  to 
give  a  parliamentary  title  to  persons  who  were  willing  to  purchase 
under  the  Act.  It  was  quite  true  that  comparatively  few  mistakes 
were  made  under  it.  But  that  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
every  single  title  was  expensively  and  laboriously  investigated  at 
the  cost  of  that  much  enduring  and  constantly  oppressed  British 
taxpayer.  It  was  not  the  landowner  or  the  landowners  that  paid 
the  shoty  but  it  was  they  who  live  in  England  who  provided  the 
funds  for  their  less  contented  fellow  subjects  over  the  Channel. 
Why  should  the  English  submit  to  the  system  of  compulsory  regis- 
tration, the  real  advantage  of  which  they  failed  to  get  anything 
like  a  substantial  idea  ?  Why  there  was  a  compulsory  system  of 
registration  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  and  yet 
within  a  very  few  years  of  the  time  of  which  they  were  now 
speaking,  a  number  of  forged  conveyances  were  executed  with 
respect  to  property  in  one  of  these  counties.  And  why  on  earth 
should  the  community  generally  be  taxed  in  order  that  those  who 
invested  their  money  in  land  should  have  their  title  secured, 
because  after  all  that  was  the  consideration  with  which  they  must 
deal  when  they  thought  of  introducing  a  universal  system  of  com- 
pulsory registration  ?  What  was  it  to  him  whether  Mr.  Glover  or 
Mr.  Urlin,  or  any  other  person  should  be  able  to  invest  his  money 
in  perfect  security.  Let  him  attend  to  his  own  business,  to  bear 
bis  own  charges,  and  do  not  let  him  ask  the  British  public  to  bear 
the  burden. 

Captain  J.  C.  R.  Colomb  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  little  confusion  in  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place — 
between  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it.  The  question 
to  be  approached  was — would  this  system  of  reg^tration  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  ?  The  question  as  to  how  to  set  about  it  or 
how  to  deal  with  difficulty  that  might  be  in  the  way  was  an 
entirely  different  issue.  He  must  confess  that  it  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  about  titles  being 
impeached,  he  could  only  say  that  the  universal  impression  among 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  was  that  the  Landed  Estates  Court  title 
was  the  b€«t  title  they  could  possibly  have.  He  thought  Mr.  Urlin 
would  bear  him  out  in  this,  uiat  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  man 
engaged  in  any  transaction  affecting  his  property  where  it  was 
desirable  for  lum  to  make  his  title  clear,  to  avoid  all  complica- 
tions, he  put  it  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  bought  it  in 
himself,  and  that  was  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert 
Torrens  had  said  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make/chanc 
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in  the  law  with  regard  to  registration  in  Ireland,  becanse  there 
there  so  complete  a  survey.  No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  that;  but  it  was  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
because  most  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland  did  not  exclusively  own 
their  property.  As  one  drove  along  a  road  in  that  country  one 
might  say  "  that  property  belongs  to  so-and-so,"  but  when  the 
property  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  often  found  that  it  reallj 
belonged  to  somebody  else,  and  often  to  two  or  three.  As  an  unpro- 
fessional man,  he  was  simply  giving  the  commonplace  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  men  like  hitaself .  There  were  two  or  three  points  in 
the  paper  which  he  thought  Mr.  Urlin  might  have  omitted,  because 
they  were  side  issues,  and  he  stated  them  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whereas  they  were  mere  matter  of  opinion.  The  lecturer  said  : 
"  In  travelling  through  Ireland  in  after  years  it  might  be  observed 
that  the  best  managed  estates  were  usually  those  which  had 
changed  owners  by  means  of  the  incumbered  estates  machinery." 
That  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  he  (the  speaker),  coming 
from  the  south  of  Ireland,  stated  distinctly  that  his  experience  w^is 
quite  the  contrary.  It  was  stated  '*  The  transfer  from  a  needy  to  a 
solvent  class  has  been  followed  by  development  and  improvement 
of  various  kinds.*'  That  was  a  statement  that  seemed  to  carry  the 
weight  of  common  sense  with  it.  But  he  did  not  think  that  the 
improvements  to  which  the  writer  had  referred  had  been  carried  on 
in  any  considerable  degree  by  any  very  large  proportion  of  pur- 
chasers under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  The  following  state- 
ment was  one  in  which  he  cordially  and  entirely  concurred :  "  If  he 
is  really  to  be  placed  in  a  better  position  his  title  must  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  register,  and  thereby  kept  from  falling  into  doubt,  com- 
plication, or  obscurity.*'  The  whole  system  of  land  and  business 
transactions  in  Ireland  was  one  of  vicious  credit,  and  if  they  did 
not  guard  against  the  acuteness  and  shrewdness  of  the  small  village 
attorney,  and  make  titles  clear  and  absolutely  secure,  they  would 
make  the  last  state  of  Ireland  worse  than  the  first. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  M.P.,  would  have  liked  to  have  beard  some 
person  who  could  speak  with  authority,  give  an  account  of  the 
system  of  land  registration  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  titles  are 
registered,  and  where  at  no  great  expense  the  transfer  of  land  worked 
with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  paper  which  had  been  read  dealt 
with  a  great  and  interesting  problem.  It  was  one  that  must  sooner 
or  later  be  discussed  at  great  length  in  another  place,  and  it  was  a 
subject  for  which  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  well  prepared.  The 
whole  system  of  tenure  of  land,  whatever  they  might  possibly  think 
as  to  the  best  way  of  remedying  it,  was  drifting  into  a  state  of 
diflSculty  and  cumbersomeness,  from  which  it  would  be  well  to 
extricate  it  before  it  had  gone  too  far.  All  circumstances  con- 
sidered, a  question  of  such  importance  was  well  worthy  of  occupy- 
ing the  time  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  MuLHALL  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  one 
point,  and  that  was  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of  land  in  Prussia 
and  France  was  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  although  it  must 
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necessarily  be  very  complicated,  especially  in  France,  where  there 
were  so  many  millions  of  landowners.  The  number  there  was 
twelve  or  fourteen  times  greater  than  in  this  country,  and  yet  it 
seemed  that  the  transfer  was  effected  with  much  less  difficulty. 

The  PBESiDEirr  (James  Caird,  C.B.,  P.R.S.),  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Urlin  for  his  excellent  and  well  timed  paper,  re- 
ferred also  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  of  Sir  Robert 
Torrens.  It  was  obvious  that  much  of  the  facility  of  transfer  in 
the  Australian  colonies  arose  from  the  recent  origin  of  the  title. 
They  started  with  a  clear  title,  and  by  a  strict  plan  of  registration 
kept  it  clear.  He  agreed  with  preceding  speakers  that  in  this 
country  compu.lsory  registration,  in  the  sense  of  compelling  every 
owner  of  fixed  property  to  register,  would  not  only  be  impolitic  but 
unnecessary.  But  when  property  changed  hands  under  the  order 
of  a  landed  estates  court,  which  gave  an  indefeasible  title,  he 
thought  registration  should  be  compulsory.  He  was  much  struck 
with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Urlin,  that  only  four  in  a  hundred 
of  the  titles  given  in  Ireland  by  the  incumbered  estates  court  had 
been  registered,  and  that  twenty-four  out  of  every  twenty- five 
would  thns  in  forty  years  have  lost  the  advantage  of  the  clear  tit^e 
with  which  they  started.  Looking  to  the  probability  of  a  rapid 
and  large  extension  of  small  properties  in  Ireland,  under  the  new 
Irish  Land  Bill,  nothing  but  inextricable  confusion  of  title  must 
arise  without  compulsory  registration.  Every  facility  for  this 
ought  to  be  provided  in  the  most  simple  and  least  expensive  manner. 
It  had  been  urged  by  one  speaker  that  there  was  no  pressing  occasion 
for  the  introduction  in  England  of  any  such  change  as  Mr.  Urlin's 
paper  contemplated.  But  they  must  recollect  that  it  was  only 
under  the  pressure  of  great  necessity,  when  the  crisis  became 
extreme,  that  great  reforms  could  be  effected.  The  potato  disease 
of  1846,  which  swept  away  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  forced  upon  the  landowners  of  that  country  an  in- 
cumbered estates  Act.  The  present  position  of  the  same  class  in 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed,  and  in  too  many 
cases  mined  condition  of  their  tenants,  might  render  a  similar 
enactment  for  this  country  unavoidable.  And  the  Statistical 
Society  were  fortunate  in  having  brought  forward,  by  one  of  their 
members,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  entitled  him  to  be  heard, 
a  paper  so  instructive  and  well  timed  as  that  for  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  he  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Urlin. 

Mr.  Dekny  Urlin,  after  thanking  the  President  and  the  Society 
for  the  kind  and  considerate  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been 
received,  proceeded  to  reply  to  remarks  and  criticisms  which  had 
fallen  from  some  of  those  who  had  spoken.  He  did  not  complain 
of  that  which  must  have  been  evident  to  all,  that  the  discussion 
had  not  been  to  any  great  extent  based  upon  the  paper  read,  but 
had  to  a  certain  degree  wandered  off  on  topics  connected  with  it, 
yet  collateral.  Many  of  the  remarks  made  were  upon  the  history 
and  success  of  the  scheme  of  registering  the  title  to  shipping 
property,  and  chiefly  upon  the  adoption  of  that  scheme^  in  the 
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largest  and  most  effectiye  way  which  was  possible,  to  the  registeriBg 
of  title  to  a]l  landed  property  in  our  great  and  growing  Austatdiaa 
colonies.  The  success  on  the  adaptation  of  a  machinery  at  once 
most  simple  and  effectiye,  which  was  very  well  known  to  all  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject,  was  not  exactly  the 
question,  although  it  arose  out  of  the  question,  before  the  Society 
this  evening.  Yet  he  could  not  complain  of  the  way  in  whid[i 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  reg^tration  to  the  title  to 
property  in  ships,  and  in  land  at  the  antipodes,  because  the  suoceas 
here  attained  was  really  so  important  as  to  have  become  the  key  of 
the  position.  If  shipping  property,  and  larg^  and  small  iraots  of 
land  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  could  safely  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  register  (and  all  the  evidence  proved  that  it  could), 
there  was  no  logical  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  a  similar  method 
might  be  adopted  at  home.  There  are  no  genuine  reasons,  such  as 
will  bear  scrutiny,  against  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  registmng 
title  to  property  in  England.  The  question  had  been  asked,  whether 
the  parliamentary  titles  granted  for  thirty  years  past  in  Ireland  under 
the  special  powers  of  the  land  tribunal,  had  all  been  found  perfect  ? 
Now  Mr.  Walford,  with  all  his  various  knowledge,  might  have 
known  that  a  parliamentary  or  guaranteed  title  must,  of  necessity, 
be  perfectly  good  and  beyond  dispute.  Of  course  errors  in  such 
conveyances  were  possible,  but  the  consequences  of  any  such  errors 
would  fall  not  on  the  purchasers  with  such  title,  but  on  others ;  the 
fact  was  however  (as  Mr.  Macdonell  had  rightly  stated)  that  very 
few  errors  indeed  had  been  from  first  to  last  committed.  One  of 
them  was  some  years  ago  brought  before  Parliament.  It  was  the 
claim  of  Lord  I^nesborough  to  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  along  a 
highway,  so  narrow  that  the  red  line  drawn  on  the  map  had 
obscured  the  boundary,  and  the  map  being  on  a  very  small  scale 
the  error  was  only  visible  on  close  examination  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  This  was  a  fair  example  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by  the 
Irish  Land  Court  in  many  thousand  deeds  of  conveyance.  The 
proposition  placed  before  the  Society  this  evening  was  briefly 
this— to  create  a  similar  land  tribunal  for  England,  and  the  only 
answer  given  had  been  a  non  possumus ;  as  though  all  England 
were  firmly  and  irrevocably  bound  to  a  clumsy,  costly,  and  very 
verbose  system  of  conveyancing.  Now  no  proposal  had  been  made 
to  force  on  landowners  a  better  system.  The  proposal  made  was 
to  open  for  them  the  portals  of  a  new  oourt  which  must  facilitate 
sales  and  purchases  to  an  indescribable  extent.  K  they  felt  it 
desirable  to  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  relief,  surely  such  ought  to  be 
open  to  them.  He  (Mr.  Denny  Urlin)  protested  against  we  use  of 
the  term  '*  compulsory  registration,"  because  it  was  not  proposed 
by  any  one,  certainly  not  by  him,  that  there  should  be  any  com- 
pulsion. All  that  was  asked  was  a  mode  of  relief,  in  the  shape  of 
a  land  tribunal  with  a  power  of  conferring  indefeasible  title,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  those  who  for  any  reason  desired  to  resort  to  it. 
One  speaker  had  perhaps  given  the  idea  that  conveyancing  might 
under  such  a  system  be  abolished ;  but  this  was  quite  imaginary. 
What  was  reauired  was  that  the  inscribed  owner  or  owners  might 
always  be  able  to  transfer  by  a  simple  deed,  analogous  tojthose 
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daily  used  in  the  case  of  railway  stock.  Now  the  inscribed  owners 
might  be,  and  often  wonld  be,  tmstees  only,  and  the  equitable  title, 
by  settlement,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  wonld  be  by  separate 
inBtmments  not  appearing  in  the  register.  The  Isle  of  Man  had 
been  mentioned,  and  the  fact  he  understood  to  be  this,  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  legal  title,  as  regarded  power  of  sale  and  transfer, 
was  always  to  be  found  on  a  public  register,  whereas  the  equitable 
title  might  (if  the  parties  so  desired)  be  contained  in  private 
documents,  not  on  the  register,  and  into  which  a  purchaser  would, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  make  no  inquiry.  This  was  actually 
the  case  now  in  England  with  regard  to  all  the  vast  property  in  all 
railway  stocks  and  shares.  Mr.  F.  Turner  had  enlivened  the 
debate  with  some  humourous  remarks;  amongst  others  he  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  a  public  register  (as  of  shipping)  kept  up  at 
the  public  expense.  Well,  the  right  method  would  certainly  be 
to  m%ke  any  register  of  property,  whether  of  landed  or  any  other 
property,  self-supporting  by  means  of  office  fees.  This  was  a 
very  small  point  indeed.  It  had  been  said  by  one  speaker  that 
the  Irish  court  had  become  of  late  years  less  valuable,  because 
the  results  had  become  small,  by  statistical  standards ;  but  this 
oondnsion  was  not  one  which  a  scientific  man  would  arrive 
at  A  land  tribunal  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the  cure  of  titles, 
Mid  a  falling  off  in  business  proves  only  that  remedial  machi- 
nery has  worked  well.  The  land  tribunal  in  Ireland  has  done  in 
past  years  so  large  an  amount  of  good  work,  that  its  comparative 
idleness  now  is  no  matter  either  of  wonder  or  of  censure.  It  was 
invented  in  1849  to  meet  a  most  pressing  emergency,  of  a  kind 
which  can  hardly  now  recur.  The  elements  of  mischief  of  that 
particular  kind  do  not  now  exist  to  any  dangerous  extent.  Mr.  F. 
Turner  had  alluded  to  the  claims  of  purchasers  of  land  in  Ireland 
to  the  amount  of  50  millions  sterling,  who  had  been  on  completing 
their  purchases  both  legally  and  morally  indemnified  by  the  State 
against  all  fresh  claims  by  tenants  or  otherwise.  While  recognising 
the  justice  of  this  claim,  he  (Mr.  Denny  Urlin)  had  thought  it 
prudent,  in  drawing  up  his  paper,  not  to  touch  on  any  "  burning 
question"  now  discussed  in  political  circles.  The  President  had 
spoken  of  the  landlord  class  at  home,  who  were  specially  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  land  tribunal,  with  powers  of  conferring 
indefeasible  title.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Although  but  a  small  proprietor,  he  (Mr  Denny  Urlin)  had  veiy 
much  sympathy  with  a  class  on  whom  an  undue  share  of  taxation 
and  burdens  of  all  kinds  had  been  placed.  It  was  for  many  reasons 
desirable  to  provide  that  class  with  the  means  of  selling  all  or  any 
part  of  their  property  in  open  market,  and  without  the  factitious 
and  unreasonable  cost  which  now  besets  all  such  operations. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  taxation  of  the  public  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  thousands  in  return  for  a  great  public  benefit, 
wonld  be  reassured  when  informed  that  a  duty  haa  always  been 
levied  in  the  Irish  court  since  1858,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  that  court. 
With  regard  to  the  registry  in  Middlesex,  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  any  who  had  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
the  r^^istry  in  Middlesex  was  one  of  deeds  and  not  of  tiUe.    The 
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two  thlDgB  were  absolutely  different.  A  mere  rejj^ry  of  deeds  was 
not  an  advantage,  bat  rather  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense,  to 
every  person  concerned.  A  registration  of  title,  although  a  vast 
benefit  to  the  State,  could  not  be  introduced  suddenly — only  by 
slow  degrees,  on  a  devolution  of  ownership ;  and  a  land  tribunal  for 
clearing  off  incumbrances  was  the  only  possible  method  of  bringing 
such  a  registry  into  effective  operation  in  England.  One  speaker 
had  questioned  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  superior  condition 
of  the  estates  which  had  changed  hands  under  the  Irish  Acts.  This 
was  certainly  fair  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  were  probably  some 
small  estates  where  no  improvement  was  visible.  His  own  con- 
clusions were  rather  based  on  many  larger  examples  ;  and  it  might 
make  his  meaning  plainer  to  those  who  knew  Ireland,  if  he 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  larg^  tracts  of  land  had  passed,  under 
the  machinery  of  the  land  court,  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Mnrland,  the  Pims,  A.  PoUok,  Caimes  of  Drogheda,  Jameson, 
Baron  Martin,  and  Mitchell  Henry.  These  were  but  a  very 
few  examples  of  a  new  order  of  proprietors,  men  of  capital,  of 
intellect,  and  of  generosity,  and  to  enroll  such  amongst  the  land 
owning  class  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  great  benefit  to 
Ireland.  All  parts  of  Ireland  were  not  alike  circumstanced, 
but  as  to  many  parts  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  through  the  change  of  ownership  into  solvent  and 
improving  hands.  The  best  wishes  of  all  who  really  cared  for 
Ireland  were  with  landowners  of  the  kind  referred  to;  and  the 
question  now  before  the  Society  was  whether  great  benefits  might 
not  be  obtained  by  the  giving  of  much  extended  facilities  for 
purchase  of  lands  in  England  by  men  of  the  same  class.  At 
present  the  land  market  is  artificially  barred,  and  capitalists,  large 
and  smaU,  are  driven  to  make  their  investments  in  any  way  but 
that  which  they  would  naturally  choose,  the  soil  of  their  native 
country. 
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On  Tempibatubb  and  iU  Relation  to  Mobtalitt  :  an  Illustration 
of  the  Application  of  the  Numerical  Method  to  the  Discovery 
of  Truth.  By  Willum  A.  Gut,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  P.R.S.,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

[Read  before  the  Stataitiod  Sodety,  15th  March,  1881.] 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  (see  the  Journal  of  onr  Society,  May, 
1843)  since  I  made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  inflaence  of  the 
Beasons  and  weather  on  sickness  and  mortality  here  in  London. 
Twenty  years  later,  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby-Jackson  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  same 
sabject,  ingeniously  illustrated  by  eight  coloured  circular  diagrams. 
This  paper  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  any  student 
of  such  matters  who  would  know  how  industry  intelligently  directed 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  truth.* 

But  the  works  to  which  I  am  anxious  this  evening  to  call  your 
attention  are  the  well  known  quarto  tract  of  the  younger  Heberden, 
published  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,t  and  the  learned  pro- 
daction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  J 

What  Heberden  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  will  be 
fonnd  from  p.  46  to  p.  59  of  his  work,  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
"  Weekly  Table  of  Mortality."  He  begins  by  presenting  us  with 
Dr.  Short's  fifteenth  table  printed  at  p.  192,  which  he  inserts  rather 
than  his  eleventh  table,  because  it  comprises  not  the  monthly 
number  of  deaths  only,  but  also  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  hap- 
pened. As  I  think  there  will  be  some  advantage  in  starting  with 
the  more  simple  table  of  the  two,  I  here  insert  the  three  columns 
of  that  table  which  throw  most  light  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  entire  table  will  be  found  at  p.  176  of  Dr.  Short's  work.     It  is 

•  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhargh,"  vol.  xxiii,  part  ii. 
[Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  been  favonred  by  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  with 
a  reference  to  a  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Alexander  Buchan  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  published  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
'*  Sodety  "  for  July,  1876»  p.  186,  of  which  I  shall  make  some  use  in  these  pages. 
— W.  A.  GrT.] 

t  "Observations  on  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  different  Diseases,  and 
*'  particularly  of  the  Plague."  By  William  Heberden,  jun.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1801. 
4U>. 

X  "  New  Observations,  Natural,  Moral,  Civil,  Political,  and  Medical,  on  City, 
*'  Town,  and  Country  Bills  of  Mortality.  To  which  are  added  Large  and  Clear 
"  Abstracts  of  the  best  Antltors  who  have  wrote  on  that  subject ;  with  an  Appendix 
*"  on  the  Weather  and  Meteors.  *     By  Thomas  Short,  M.D ,  1750.     Svo^ 
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headed,  "  Of  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  Monthly  for  Fifteen 
"  Years,  viz.,  from  Ist  January,  1732,  to  Ist  January,  1747." 

Table  1.— Buried, 


January  

February 

March 

April   

May 

June    

July 

August    

September  

October  

Norember  

December    

TotaU 


Males. 


19,866 
16,559 
17,878 
15,024 
16,944 
18,850 
12,689 
14,934 
15,562 
14,826 
15,845 
15,312 


187,788 


Females. 


19.195 
17,442 
16,643 

I5i022 

"6,325 
14,021 

"»799 
>4.5iO 
15,644 
15,868 
16,281 
16,287 


191,047 


Total. 


88,561 
34,001 
85,021 
80,046 
38,269 
27,871 
25,488 
29,454 
81,206 
80,698 
81,626 
81,599 


878,836 


I  call  this  a  tahle  of  Record  or  Beference,  and  will  proceed  to 
inquire  what  steps  we  onght  to  take  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
table  of  Analysts  or  Discovery,  How  shall  we  arrange  these  figures 
so  that  they  may  reveal  to  ns  some  trath  ?  At  present  they  are 
all  confusion.     Let  ns  try  to  put  order  into  them. 

I  assume,  to  begin  with,  that  the  figures  of  the  table  are  such  an 
approximation  to  the  real  numbers  as  fairly  to  represent  what 
happened  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in 
the  aggregate  of  several  successive  years,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  table,  if  we  question  it  aright,  will  have  something  to  reveal 
to  us  about  the  relation  of  the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  that  which  most  distinctly  characterises  them — their  temperature 
— to  the  mortality :  for  I  assume  the  greater  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  mortality,  when  compared  with  all  other  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  can  be  measured  and  recorded  by  instruments,  to  be 
clearly  established  both  by  Heberden  (to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
writers  on  this  subject)  and  by  Scoresby-Jackson.  On  the  iaoe 
of  the  table  as  it  stands,  the  maximum  mortality  occurs  in  January 
(one  of  the  winter  months),  and  the  minimum  in  July  (a  summer 
month),  and  that  both  for  males  and  females.  Is  this  because 
January  is  cold  and  July  warm,  for  temperature  is  obviously  the 
element  in  which  the  two  months  difEer  most  ?  The  way  to  find  this 
out  is  to  arrange  the  figures  of  the  table  by  cold  and  hot  months 
respectively. 

But  the  months,  like  the  weeks  of  which  they  consist^  are  but 
arbitrary  divisions  of  time,  and  so  are  the  seasons.  May  we  not  sub- 
stitute for  our  seasons  something  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  things  ?    That  which  we  call  winter  in  our  cluQate  does  not 
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embrace  aU  the  coldest  months,  nor  that  which  we  call  summer  all  the 
hottefit;  and  spring,  which  resemhles  autunm  in  the  medium  character 
of  its  temperature,  is  separated  from  it  hj  the  four  warmest  months. 
The  vulgar  division  of  the  year  into  four  quarters  of  three  months 
each  (first  quarter,  January,  February,  March ;  second  quarter, 
April,  May,  June ;  third  quarter,-  July,  August,  September ;  fourth 
quarter,  October,  November,  December),  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  obviously  allied  conditions) .  temperature  and  mortality.  For 
between  the  average  temperature  of  January,  FebFuary,.and  March, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  October,  November,-  and  December, 
the  difference  is  less  than<2'd^rees  (1'9).  We  clearly  improve  on 
this  division  of  the  year  when  we  substitute  for  it  four  groups  of 
three  months  each,  making  December,  January,  and  February  to 
stand  for  unnter ;  March,  April,  and  May  for  spring;  June,  July, 
and  August  for  summer;-  and  September,  October,  and  November 
for  autumn.  On  an  average  of  the  five  years  1838-42^  the  tempera- 
tures of  these  four  seasons  and  their  differences  stood  thus  : — 

Table  II. 


Average 

Ttm- 
peratnret. 


Differ- 
encet. 


AvrrMge 

Tcm- 
pOTH  tares. 


Differ- 
ences. 


1st  qr.,  Jan. — Mar.... 
2nd  „  Aprilr— June 
did  ^  imj — Sept... 
4th  „    Oct.^Dec. .. 


42-9 
561 
621 

44-8 


1*9 

7*o 
17-3 


Winter.  Dec.—Feb.. 

Spring.  Marj — May. 

Summer.  June — Aug. 

Autumn.  Sept. — ^Not. 


38-8 
48-6 
63-5 
51*4 


12-6 

9-8 

>+*9 

12*1 


A  glance  at  this  tahular  comparison  will*  show  the  superiority 
of  seaeons  over  quarters,  when  temperature  is  the  element  to  be 
inquired  into.  The  differences  between  season  and  season  are  much 
more  evenly,  and  therefore  much  more  conveniently  distributed ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  winter  and  summer  temperature 
there  is  an  average  difference  of  nearly  25  degrees  (24*7°),  such  a 
difference  as  may  be  expected  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  record  of 
deaths.  This  difference  is  also  in  excess^  of  that  between  the  first 
and  third  quarter  by  5-5*  degnees.. 

But  there  is  a  better  division  of  the  year  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going ;  I  mean  a  division  into  three  periods  of  four  months  each. 
The  four  hottest  months  being  June,  July,  August,  and  September ; 
the  four  coldest,  December,  Jannary,  February,  and  March ;  and  the 
four  temperate,  April,  May,  October,  and  November.  This  division 
has  one  or  two  obvious  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  creates 
for  comparison  two  extremes  and  an  average.  In  the  second  place 
it  necessitates  only  one  act  of  rectification,  and  that  only  needed 
when  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  leap  year.     The  temperat^ 
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Hot  months  consist  each  of  122  days,  and  so  do  the  cold  months  in 
leap  year.  In  other  years,  the  three  periods  are  made  of  equal 
length  by  adding  to  the-fonr  cold  months  the  fraction  y^. 

The  average  temperatures  for  these  three  divisions  of  the  year, 
and  the  differences  between  them,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Table  III. 


PiTifioiit. 


Foar  coldest  months 

„    temperate  „     

„    hottest        „     

-Difference    between    the  1 

four  colddst  and  four  > 

>  hottest  months  J 


Artngt 
Tempenitiires. 


40*o 
49*4 
62-3 


Diffemcfls. 


9-4 
12-9 


22-3 


By  this  arrangement,  too,  the  average  temperature  of  the  four 
cold  months  (4^0^)  ia  widely  separated  from  that  of  the  four  hot 
months  (62-3^). 

Let  us  now  convert  onr  table  of  Becord  amd  Reference  (Table  I) 
into  a  table  of  Analysis  and  Discovery^  by  grouping  its  figures  in 
accordance  with  this  three-fold  division  : — 


Tablb  1Y. 


Months. 

fiurifds. 

Mtlei. 

Females. 

Totals. 

December    

•15,312 

•  19,3^6 

16,559 

17,378 

16,287 
19,196 
17,442 
16,643 

31,599 
38,561 
34,001 
34,021 

January 

February..... 

March ..« 

68,615 

69,667 

<i38,i82 

April 

15^024 
16,944 
14,825 
15,345 

16,022 
16,326 
16,868 
16,281 

30,046 
33,269 
30,693 
31,626 

Al^y 

October   

November  t-.^.^r.,., ,.- 

62,138 

63,496 

125,634 

June 

13,850 
12,689 

i4»934 
15,562 

14,021 
12,799 
14,620 
16,644 

27,871 
25,488 
29,454 
31,206 

Julv     

August    

September  

57,035 

66,984 

114,019 
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The  higher  mortality  incident  to  the  fonr  cold  months  of  the 
jear  as  compared  with  the  four  hot  months,  both  in  males  and 
females,  is  brought  into  distinct  relief  by  this  simple  arrangement 
of  the  figures  of  the  earlier  table.  The  intermediate  position  of  the 
four  temperate  months  is  made  equally  manifest;  so  that,  without 
any  need  of  rectification  of  the  figures  of  the  first  four  months,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  is  greatly  in  excess  in 
the  cold  season  of  the  year.  A  simple  calculation  shows  that  if 
55  in  lOO  die  in  the  colder  months,  only  45  die  in  the  warmer. 
Among  individual  months,  January  shows  the  highest  figure,  and 
July  the  lowest. 

The  figures  of  this  table,  then,  afford  a  complete  justification  of 
Heberden's  first  proposition,  that  "  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is 
"  greatest  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  least  in  June, 
"  July,  and  August."  This  was  true  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  here  in  London.  It  may  not  have  been  true  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  or  even  in  England  in  earlier  periods  of  its  history,* 
but  we  know  it  to  be  true  of  the  England  of  to-day.  Nor  is  it  true 
only  of  the  London  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
Heberden  appeals  to  Dr.  Short's  registers  of  five-and-twenty  different 
country  towns  in  England  in  proof  that  the  deaths  follow  the  same 
rule  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  metropolis;  and  WooUcombef  embo- 
dies in  one  table,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  the  results  obtained  for 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  countries,  cities,  towns,  and  groups 
of  towns.  I  have  rearranged  this  table,  and  have  calculated  the 
ratio  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  winter  and  summer : — 

*  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  true  relation  of  temperature  and  mortality 
woald  have  revealed  it^^  at  that  early  period,  when  the  plague  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  among  seventeen  years  for  which  we  have  weekly  particukrs  of  the 
number  of  deaths,  it  never  destroyed  less  than  996  persons  in  one  year.  But  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  calculate  the  figures  for  four  of  those  years  in  which 
the  deaths  by  plague  were  least  numerous.  They  are  the  years  1606,  1630,  1610, 
and  1643.  Having  subtracted  week  by  week  for  each  of  these  years,  the  deaths 
by  plague  and  perish  infection,  I  found  that  in  1606  the  deaths  followed  the  order 
now  prevailing,  the  figures  being  as  follows : — four  cold  months,  1,865 ;  ^o^i*  tem- 
perate months,  1*625  ;  four  hot  months,  1,415.  In  1640  the  smallest  number  of 
deaths  occurr^  in  the  hot  months,  but  in  the  other  two  years  (1680  and  1643) » 
the  mortality  varied  directly  as  the  temperature — greatest  in  the  hot  months,  less 
in  the  temperate,  least  in  the  cold.  The  facts  for  these  seventeen  years  will  be 
fouud  in  ••  A  Collection  of  the  Yearly  Bilb  of  Mortality  from  1667  to  1758  inclu- 
"  sive,  together  with  several  other  Bills  of  an  earlier  date,"  with  several  additions 
from  Oraunt,  Petty,  Corbyn  Morris,  &c.,  1759. 

t  **  Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of  different  Diseases,  particularly 
**  on  the  Progressive  Increase  of  Consumption,  with  Observat'ions  on  the  Influence 
*•  of  the  Seasons  on  MortaUty."    By  William  Woollcombe,  M.D.,  1808. 
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Tablk  V. 


K  amber 

of 
Ycftrt. 


13 

60 

6 

15 
9 
6 
7 
8 
8 
40 
20 
6 


Plaeet. 


Sweden 

Veray,  Switzerland 

StocUiohn     

London 

Manchester  » 

Plymouth 

York 

Chester 

Warrington 

Blandford 

Ghunsborough  

Eocles,  near  Manchester 

Twenty-fiTe  country  towns  in  \ 
England    j 


1  8 

DcAtbf. 


Winter.      SnmmM'. 


20,690 
2,140 
1,516 

146,917 

2.427 

1,446 

1,210 

478 

968 

829 

765 

455 

66,857 


18,880 
1,697 
1,139 

122,612 
1,788 
1,003 
956 
340 
692 
645 
590 
415 

52,508 


8 

rCtet. 


52 
56 
57 

54 
57 
59 
56 
58 
58 
56 
56 
5a 

56 


48 
44 
43 

4« 

45 
41 
44 
4» 
4» 
44 
44 
48 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  series  of  facts  tbere  is  not  a 
single  exception  to  the  mle  that  winter  is  more  fatal  to  life  than 
snmmer,  though  the  excess  of  winter  mortality  ranges  from  the  low 
figure  of  52  per  cent,  to  the  high  figure  of  59* 

The  high  mortality  of  the  winter  months  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a  fact  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  consider  the  larger  question  of  the  relative  position,  in  respect  of 
temperature  and  mortality,  of  the  three  groups  of  four  months 
each,  including  the  four  temperate  months. 

The  three  aggregates  of  burials  for  the  three  cold,  temperate, 
and  hot  sections  of  the  year,  as  deduced  from  the  table  which 
Heberden  gives  at  p.  48,  are  66,357  ;  61,991 ;  and  52,508.  Here  we 
have  the  same  order  as  above ;  but  the  maximum  monthly  mortality 
is  shifted  from  January  to  March  and  April,  and  the  minimum  to 
August  and  September.  So  also  with  the  seven  years'  register  of 
burials  of  the  city  of  York,  published  by  Dr.  White,  and  quoted  by 
Heberden  at  p.  49.  The  four  cold  months  figure  for  1,210  deaths, 
the  four  temperate  for  1,009,  *^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  months  for  956,  while 
the  months  of  January  and  July  resume  their  places  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  monthly  return  of  deaths. 

I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  when  I  wrote  my  paper  in  1843, 
I  was  not  aware  that  any  writer  had  proposed  to  gpx)up  the  months 
by  fours.  But  having  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Price's  great 
work  on  "  Reversionary  Payments,"  I  find  that,  though  he  did  not 
propose  to  divide  the  year  into  three  periods  of  four  months  each, 
he  brought  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
together  under  the  name  of  summer,   and   Decembe^  January, 
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Febniarj,  and  March  under  the  name  of  winter.  Bj  adding 
together  the  figures  for  the  two  spring  and  autumn  months,  I  have 
been  able  to  construct  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  six  places 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  figures  of  the  tahle  have  been  rectified 
bj  allowing  for  the  shortness  of  the  four  winter  months : — 

Table  VL— />eaM«  in  the  Three  Sections  of  ike  Teax^  as  given  for  the 
undermentioned  places  hy  Dr,  Price,* 


Placet. 


Deaths. 


Fo«r  Winter 
MoDtbt. 


Vonr  Tempente 
HontbB. 


If'oar  Sommer 
Montht. 


Sweden  (puhliahed  1772) 
Stockholm  (         „  ) 

Gainsborough 

Wanington    

lianchester    

Eoeles,  near  Maocheeter 


20,«06 
I,2l6 

773 

974 

a»440 

458 


1,884 

735 

788 

2jao 

460 


i8|88o 

590 

692 

1,788 

4»5 


In  this  table,  though  Sweden  and  Stockholm  show  a  slight 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  four  temperate  months  over  those  of  the 
four  cold  months,  three  out  of  the  four  English  towns  follow  the 
rule  presently  to  be  established,  which  places  the  cold  and  hot 
months  at  the  two  extremes  of  mortality,  and  the  four  temperate 
months  in  the  intermediate  position.  With  the  one  exception  of 
Stockholm,  it  will^  seen  that  the  mortality  of  the  winter  months 
largely  exceeds  that  of  the  summer. 

The  same  order  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  prevailed,  as 
Heberden  tells  us,  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  throughout  Sweden. 

But  at  Marseilles  and  Montpellier  a  wholly  different  state  of 
things  prevailed,  as  he  shows  by  a  table  also  inserted  at  page  49. 
In  lien  of  the  mortality  varying  as  the  temperature,  the  four  cold 
months  displaying  the  highest  and  the  four  hot  months  the  lowest 
mortality,  the  figures  stand  thus : — 

Table  VII. 


Jane,  July,  August,  September 

December,  JaAuaiy,  Febraarr,  March 
April,  May,  OctoW,  Noyember 


4,021 
3,363 
2,960 


If ,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  three  groups  of  four  months 
correspond   in  these  southern  districts  of  France  to  the  coldest, 

•  "  Obterrations  on  ReversionaTy  Payments,**  Ac.,  &c.      By  Richard  Price, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  sixth  edition,  B.  W.  Morgan,  F.R.S.,  1803.     Vol.  ii, 
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hottest,  and  temperate  divisions  of  the  year,  we  have  them  ranged 
in  the  same  order  in  either  place,  namelj,  the  four  hot,  the  four 
cold,  and  the  four  temperate  months,  so  that  if  we  mark  the  four 
months  of  greatest  mortality  by  the  figure  8,  the  four  months  of 
least  mortality  by  the  figure  1,  and  the  four  months  of  intermediate 
mortality  by  the  figure  2,  we  shall  have  the  following  contrast : — 


Table  VIII. 

Cold. 

Hot. 

TemperHtc 

England,  Sweden,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  .... 
Mai*8eille8  and  Montpellier  

3 
2 

I 
3 

2 
1 

These  figures  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  of 
the  seasons,  as  it  prevails  in  the  more  temperate  climates,  does  not 
obtain  in  warmer  countries;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Roman 
physician  Celsus  made  reference  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Italy,  when 
he  penned  the  well-known  statement,  that  the  healthiest  season  was 
the  spring,  then  the  winter,  then  summer,  and  lastly  the  autumn.* 
The  figures  for  Marseilles  and  Montpellier  agree  in  placing  the 
Roman  spring  at  the  top  of  the  scale t  as  the  healthiest  season,  and 
the  Roman  autumn  at  the  bottom  as  the  most  fatal  to  life. 

Having  now  converted  Short's  eleventh  table,  which  presents  us 
with  the  deaths  that  took  place  among  the  population  of  London 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  from  a  table  of  reference 
into  a  table  of  discovery,  by  arranging  the  figures  in  accordance 
with  the  probable  theory  that  temperature  to  a  great  extent  governs 
mortality,  and  found  that  theory  to  be  justified  by  the  figures,  I 
proceed  to  treat  Short's  more  elaborate  table,  the  fifteenth  of  his 
series,  given  in  full  by  Heberden  at  p.  47,  in  the  same  way,  that 
is  to  say,  I  shall  first  give  the  table  itself,  and  then  submit  it  to  the 
same  process  of  analysis  by  rearrangement,  as  I  have  already  adopted 
in  respect  of  Short's  eleventh  table.  Thi?  table  is  described  as  a 
table  "  for  fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  1st  January,  1?28,  to  1st  January, 
**  1?43,  being  monthly,  and  begins  with  January  and  ends  with 
*•  December."  It  comprises  an  aggregate  of  405,951  deaths.  For 
reasons  presently  to  be  explained,  I  have  distinguished  the  maxi^ 
mum  and  minimum  figures  of  the  table  by  characteristic  marks. 

*  "  Igitar  salaberrimam  ver  est ;  proxime  deinde  ab  hoc,  hiemt ;  pericolonor 
"  Rwtns;  aatnmnus  longe  pericnloBinimuB."     Lib  II,  cap.  L 
t  For  furthra:  remarks  on  tbii  tabject,  lee  Appendix  A. 
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As  this  table  was  extracted  by  Heberden  from  Dr.  Short's  work, 
I  first  collated  the  one  table  with  the  other,  and  foand  that 
Heberden*8  table  contained  two  misprints,  one  of  slight  importance, 
the  other  so  considerable  as  to  serioosl  7  affect  the  results.  It  added 
i,ooo  to  the  figare  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  sixth  column,  and  as  it 
happened,  gave  rise  to  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  presently 
to  be  referred  to. 

Having  made  this  necessary  correction,  I  proceed,  as  I  did  wiiii 
Table  I,  to  transform  it  from  a  table  of  reference  into  a  table  of 
discovery;  and  I  begin  with  the  column  of  deaths  for  all  ages. 
When  I  arrange  the  figures  of  this  column  in  three  groups  of  four 
months  each — the  four  coldest,  four  hottest,  and  four  temperate 
months — I  find  the  totals  to  fall  into  the  same  order  as  in  Table  IV ; 
the  figures  being  as  follows : — 

Four  coldest  months,  146,917  ;  four  temperate  months,  136,423  ; 
four  hottest  months,  1 2  2 ,6 1 1 . 

So  that  again,  and  for  a  different  series  of  years,  we  have  the 
mortality  varying  inversely  as  the  temperature.  The  figures  of  the 
two  distinct  series  of  fifteen  years  (the  first  fifteen  ranging  from 
1728  to  1743 ;  those  of  the  second  series  firom  1732  to  1747)  yield 
the  same  results,  and  so  far  confirm  each  other.  If,  now,  we  place 
the  figures  of  the  two  series  side  by  side,  we  may  perhaps  discover 
one  or  more  other  points  of  resemblance : — 

Table  X. 


Months. 


December 
Januaiy  ... 
February... 
March 


April  

May 

October  .... 
NoTember 


June    

July    

August    .... 
September 


1732-47. 


31.599 
28,561 
34.001 
34.0*1 


I38,t8a 


30,046 
33.3^69 
30,693 
31,626 


"25.^34 


27,871 
25,488 
29.454 
3ii2o6 


114,019 


— i 

337,835 


1728-48. 


85,962 
87,682 
86.167 
37,126 


146,917 


84,242 
88,410 
84,690 
84,181 


136,423 


80,107 
28,210 
80,829 
88,376 


122,611 


405,961 


The  first  noticeable  coincidence  between  these  two  colnmns  of 
figures  is,  that  though  the  figures,  both  for  the  months  and  groups 
of  months,  differ  throughout,  the  differences  between  the  extreme 
numbers  for  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  approximate  very  closely. 
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Tbe  difference  between  the  extremes  in  tbe  first  column  is  24,163, 
and  in  the  second  column  24,306. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  when  the  figures  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  jear  are  reduced  to  centesimal  proportions  of 
the  totals,  the  percentages  expressed  in  round  numbers  are  iden- 
ticaL     They  are  as  follows : — 

Four  cold  months,  37  per  cent. ;  four  temperate  months,  33  per 
oent. ;  four  hot  months,  30  per  cent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  will  be  made  more 
dear  by  the  use  of  tables  of  illustration ;  but  I  append  two  roughly 
drawn  to  scale ;  the  one  presenting  the  facts  of  the  first  column  by  a 
square,  the  other  those  of  the  second  by  a  pyramidal  arrangement. 
The  second  form  lends  itself  to  illustrations  of  maxima,  minima, 
and  average  figures ;  the  first  form  is  perhaps  less  convenient.* 


Illustrative  Table  A. 


Muitratwe  Table  B. 


Resuming  now  the  study  of  Table  IX,  I  first  distingaish  the 
maxima  from  the  minima  in  the  several  columns  by  characteristic 
signs.  By  so  doing  I  convert  this  table  of  reference  into  what  I 
may  term  a  TerUative  Table,  It  teaches  me  at  once  two  facts,  which 
obviously  merit  further  investigation,  namely,  that  after  the  fifth 
year  of  life,  the  highest  mortality  occurs  uniformly,  at  all  ages,  in 
one  or  other  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  the  lowest  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  months 
June,  July,  and  Aug^t,  and  that  in  six  out  of  nine  instances  the 
signs  for  the  maxima  and  minima  run  parallel.  To  this  rule  it  is 
true  that,  as  the  table  stands  (no  correction  having  been  made  for 
the  different  lengths  of  the  months),  the  period  of  5  to  1 0  shows 
two  exceptions  ;  April  and  September  both  exhibit  the  same 
minimum  number,  1,168.  But  if  the  number  of  days  in  these  two 
months  is  raised  to  the  level  of  thirty-one  days,  the  anomaly  at 
once  disappears ;  and  August,  and  not  September,  shows  the  lowest 
number  of  deaths.  This  needful  correction  made,  there  is  but  one 
exception  to  the  rule,  namely,  the  age  from  2  to  5.  Here  then  we 
have  encouragement  to  proceed  further  with  our  inquiry  by  con- 
verting our  table  of  reference  into  a  table  of  discovery.  This  ia 
done  in  Table  XI,  in  which  the  months  are  grouped,  as  in  Tables  IV 
and  Xn,  into  three  sections  of  four  each : — 

•  Both  these  formg  are  illostnted  in  Dr.  Mayr's  work  on  the  "  Theory  *nd  , 
"Phuitice  of  Statistics,''  and  have  been  in  use  among  English  statists  by  CjOOQIC 
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If  we  deal  with  this  table  as  with  Table  IX,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
distinguish  the  mazimnm,  minimnm,  and  also  the  average  figures 
bj  appropriate  marks  (for  the  maxima  a  cross,  for  the  minima  a 
solid  dot,  and  for  the  average  an  open  circle)  we  see  at  once  that 
the  indications  of  Table  IX  have  not  misled  ns.  The  maxima, 
minima,  and  averages  cetise  to  present  irregular  curves,  and  become 
for  all  ages  after  5,  straight  lines.  In  other  words,  they  display 
perfectly  uniform  relations.  The  cold  months  are  marked  with  the 
highest  death-rate,  the  hot  months  with  the  lowest,  the  temperate 
months  take  the  intermediate  places.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  for 
iniants  under  2  years,  the  minimum  mortality  conforms  to  the  rule 
of  the  ages  after  5.  Bui  here  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  has  to 
be  noticed.  According  to  the  table  as  it  stands,  the  intermediate 
mortality  for  children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  obtains  in  the  hot 
months,  inasmuch  as  the  deaths  exceed  those  of  the  cold  months 
by  55.  But  I  purposely  abstained  from  making  the  rectification  of 
one  day  for  the  cold  months,  a  rectification  rendered  necessary  by 
the  occurrence  among  them  of  the  month  of  February.  This  recti- 
fication, when  worked  out,  required  an  addition  of  one  day  to  be 
made  to  those  four  months  for  all  the  years  comprised  in  the  table 
that  are  not  leap  years.  This  rectification  adds  72  deaths,  and 
raises  the  number  11,905  to  1I79771  or  17  in  excess  of  11,960.  In 
other  words,  the  last  figure  but  one  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table  becomes  the  minimum  for  the  age  from  2  to  5,  and  as  a  con- 
seqaence,  there  is  not  a  single  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  least 
death-rate  &lls  in  the  hottest  months.* 

I  have  not  extended  this  rectification  to  the  other  columns  of 
this  table,  but  have  applied  it  to  the  figures  of  the  table  which 
follows.  In  that  table  I  have  given  the  deaths  for  the  several 
ages,  with  rectifications  for  the  cold  months,  and  I  have  added 
three  columns  of  figures  showing  the  approximate  percentages  for 
the  three  groups  of  cold,  temperate,  and  hot  months.  It  may  be 
fitly  called  a  table  of  discovery  by  arrangement  or  adjustment ;  and 
as  such,  may  be  commended  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  in  the  domain  of  statistics. 

*  The  rectification  required  it  as  followi  :*-In  the  fifteen  years  comprised  in 
tbe  table  there  are  eleven  years  that  are  not  leap  years.  A  dny,  or  y|-f  of  the 
total  deaths,  has  therefore  to  be  added  for  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  years. 
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Table  XII. 


1 
Four  Cold. 

8 

Fonr 
Temperate. 

8 
Four  Hot. 

1            8            S 
Apprasiiiiete  Pereentafre. 

Under  2 

50.446 
11,977 

50,841 
12,314 

47,673 
11,960 

34 
33 

84 
34 

*x 

2  to    6 

53 

5  „  10 

5,177 

4,576 

11,464 

13.622 

14,284 

13,560 

9.978 

7,763 

4,148 

813 

4,796 

4,202 

10,261 

12,881 

12,514 

10,473 

8,624 

5,873 

3,179 

525 

4,772 

4,007 

9,256 
10,704 
11,030 

9.524 
6,636 

4,4"             : 

3,221     ! 
427 

36 
37 

37 
38 
40 

39 
43 
43 
46 

83 
83 
83 
34 
83 
81 
84 
33 
83 
SO 

3» 
31 
30 
29 
29 
29 
^7 

10  „  20 

20  „  30 

80  „  40 

40  „  60 

50  ..  60 

60  „  70 

70  „  80 

80  „  90 

90  and  upwards 

The  results  embodied  in  this  table  are  of  singnlar  interest,  for 
they  add  a  new  fact  to  our  knowledge  of  the  oblation  of  temperature 
to  mortality.  Heberden  laid  great  stress  upon  the  tmth  that  cold 
is  the  most  effective  •cause  of  a  high  death-rate.  But  he  thoug-ht 
that  it  produced  its  deleterious  effects  chiefly  on  persons  above  60, 
and  in  a  less  degree  on  the  consumptive.  He  did  not  make  such  a 
use  of  his  figures  as  to  discover  the  broad  truths,  1.  That  the  lowest 
mortality  occurs  at  all  ages  in  the  summer,  and  with  the  exception 
of  infants  and  children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  the  highest  in  the 
winter;  and  2.  That  the  contract  between  the  high  mortality  of 
the  cold  months  and  the  low  mortality  of  the  hot  months  become 
more  apparent  as  age  advances.  I  show  this  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, by  three  curves,  the  maximum  mortality  being  represented 
by  the  strong  line,  the  minimum  by  the  faint  line,  and  the  inter, 
mediate  by  the  broken  line.  The  lines  roughly  represent  the 
approximate  percentages  of  Table  XII. 

Illustrative  Table  C. 


In  this  case  the  curves  certainly  help  us  to  realise  more  clearly 
than  the  figures  themselves  the  fact,  that  as  age  advances  the  two 
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extremes  of  high  and  low  mortality  separate  more  and  more  widely 
from  each  other. 

I  shall  now  make  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  diseases  to  which 
this  high  and  low  •mortaJitj  are  to  be  respectively  attributed,  so  as 
to  carry  the  inquiry  beyond  its  present  limits. 

We  know  that  cold  weather  is  fatal  to  the  aged,  and  we  ascribe 
this  their  mortality  to  bronchitis  as  its  leading  cause.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  what  is  true  of  the  bronchitis  of  old  age  is  true  in  a 
less  degree  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  some  diseases  of  other  organs. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Heberden  recognised  the  effect  of 
cold  in  enhancing  the  mortality  from  consumption,  but  he  does  this 
without  producing  the  figures  that  warrant  his  belief.  Yet  the 
materials  for  such  a  comparison  are  presented  to  us  in  his  table  for 
the  three  years  1797, 1798,  and  1799,  and  1  give  the  result  for  each 
year,  and  for  the  aggregate  of  the  three  years  in  the  table  that 
follows.  I  am  also  able,  from  the  same  source,  to  give  the  deaths 
from  asthma,  arranged  in  the  same  way,  in  Table  XIY,  and  I  may 
state  (though  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  construct  a  table  for  the 
purpose)  that  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  three  years,  as  obtained 
from  the  same  source,  are  as  follow : — 

Cold  months,  3,765;  temperate  months,  2,710;  hot  months, 
2,189. 


Table  XIIl.— Deaths  hy  CoMumptton  in  the  Three  Tears  1797-99. 


Months. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


TotaU. 


December. 
January  .... 
Febnuuy  . 
March   


Four  cold  montha 


tS? :::::::::: 

October 

Horember.. 


Fonr  temperate  months  . 


Jwie 

July 

August 

September.. 


Four  hot  months . 


487 
600 
414 
617 


2,189 


886 
472 
314 
844 


1,516 


886 
293 
850 
239 


1,290 


430 
447 
449 
439 


1,869 


387 
444 
367 
364 


iiS^i 


349 
384 
268 

318 


1,39^ 


616 
636 
451 
864 


1,866 


596 
406 
424 
833 


1,757 


840 
363 
290 
263 


1,830 


1,38a 
',583 
i>3i4 
1,420 


5»934 


1,367 
1,3^1 
1,105 
1,041 


4,834 


1,025 

1,040 

908 

820 


4,016 
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Table  XIV. — Deaths  hy  Asthma  in  the  same  Tears, 


Months. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


ToUli. 


December . 

January 

February  . 
March    


39 

88 

63 

117 


50 
5« 
54 
58 


106 

lU 

117 

63 


Four  cold  months 


826 


^31 


April 

May  

October 

NoTember., 


65 
30 
31 
27 


39 
38 
20 

35 


Four  temperate  months  . 


153 


I3i 


June 

July  

August 

September.. 


13 
14 

16 
19 


22 

II 

24 


Four  hot  months. 


66 


89 


400 


81 
48 
19 
35 


183 


24 
25 
22 


113 


>95 

*34 
238 


956 


18^ 

116 

70 

97 


468 


71 
65 

^2 

«5 


268 


Table  XIII  fnlly  justifies  what  Heberden  said  of  coDsomption 
as  most  fatal  in ihe  cold  months.  Table  XIV  shows  how  fatally  cold 
affects  the  asthmatic.  The  mortality  in  the  cold  months  exceeds,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  that  6f  the  hot  months  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
While  the  death-rate  by  consumption  in  'the  cold  months  in  no  year 
of  the  three  amounts  to  donble  the  rate  of  the  hot  months,  in  the 
case  of  the  asthmatic  it  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  one  year, 
nearly  fourfold  in  a  second,  and  close  upon  fivefold  in  a  third. 
Nor  is  there  aay  exception  to  the  rule  in  any  of  the  years  com- 
prised  in  either  df  the  tables. 

We  see  now  why  the  lesser  mortality  of  the  hot  season,  already 
known  to  prevail  among  persons  above  60,  should  extend  through 
the  i^hole  of  life  for  all  ages  without  exception,  and  the  greater 
mortality  of  the  cold  season,  with  the  single  exception  of  children 
under  2  years  of  age.  Cold  proves  fatal  in  in&ncy  and  childhood 
mainly  through  the  difficulty  which  must  exist  in  maintaining  a 
suitable  temperature  in  union  with  a  healthy  atmosphere.  Even 
in  childhood  the  wasting  maladies  entered  as  consumption  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  register  of  deaths,  while  the  disease  known  as 
pulmonary  consumption  sweeps  off  a  fifth  or  so  of  all  who  die 
between  early  youth  and  old  age,  and  asthma  and  bronchitis  com- 
plete the  harvest  of  death  among  the  aged. 

There  is  another  disease,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  another 
precursor  of  death  in  the  chief  diseases  of  the  internal  viscera 
(heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys),  which  attack  chiefly^  middle-aged 
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and  aged  adnlts,  and  which  finds  a  place  in  Heberden's  tables.  I 
mean  dropsy.  The  figures  under  this  heading  for  the  same  three 
years,  1797-99,  are  given  in  the  annexed  table : — 

Table  XY. — DeeUhs  headed  Dropsy  in  the  same  Tears, 


Mooths. 

1797.   . 

1798. 

1799. 

Totals. 

87 
.91 
66 
90 

58 
78 
97 
8o 

122 
88 
76 
63 

267 

January w.. 

February  

Mar^h    ,  

257 
228 

233 

Fonr  iHi1<1  mnnthfl     t.t.,- 

^43 

331 

348 

1,022 

Aprils - 

May 

October 

November .„.,.,,.,.„.„ 

68 
92 
70 
66 

^9 
75 
58 
48 

100 
76 
74 
77 

as  7 
243 
202 
•191 

Four  tempeiate  months  .... 

296 

HO 

327 

«73 

June 

54 
61 
56 

50 

45 
46 

69 
93 
47 
69 

168 

i^7  -- -. 

Amnist ......t. .....t.t.r,«-.r 

-20« 
164 

^55 

September 

Four  hot  months 

234 

218 

284 

735 

Dropsy,  then,  follows  i^he  rnle  of  ihe  better  defined  diseases 
which  cldeflj  attack  the  adait.  Gold  is  most,  and  heat  least, 
&tal  to  those  who  suffer  in  this  way,  while  the  temperate  months 
again  occupy  an  intennediate  position. 

Again,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  group  of  causes  of  death  to  be 
found  in  Heberden's  tables,  under  the  heading  "  Apoplexy,  palsy, 
"  suddenly,"  the  facts  being  given  for  nine  years  (namely,  the  six 
years  1763-68,  and  the  three  years  1797-99).  As  this  group  presents 
some  points  of  interest,  I  present  the  figures  in  Table  XYI,  having 
rectified  the  numbers  for  the  three  seasons  by  reducing  them  to  the 
same  number  (eighteen).  In  this  case  also  the  -winter  season  ^hows 
itself  as  the  time  of  greatest  •mortality,  and  the  summer  season  as 
that  of  lowest  mortality  in  seven  years  out  of  nine,  and  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  whole.  But  in  one  instance  the  mortality  of  the 
four  temperate  months  exceeds  that  of  the  winter  season,  and  in 
one  instance  also  falls  short  of  the  mortality  of  the  summer  season ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  difference  is  very  small.  K  we  convert  the 
totals  into  percentages,  we  obtain  41  as  the  percentage  for  the  cold 
season,  28  as  that  for  the  hot  season,  and  31  as  that  for  the  tempe- 
rate season,  which  in  this  as  in  previous  tables  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place. 
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Table  XYl.— Apoplexy,  Palsy,  Suddenly,  Nine  Years  1763-68,  and  1797-99. 


December   

January  

zc 
33 

19 

29 
82 
24 
20 

4* 
3» 
23 
27 

23 
84 
35 
17 

34 
45 
26 

40 

21 
39 
43 
30 

133 

28 

45 
28 

39 

22 
45 
30 
80 

45 
30 
34 
33 

February 

March 

4  cold  montkB* 

lOl 

111 

124 

109 

H5 

140 

127 

142 

1,142 

April 

22 

30 
31 

22 
31 
23 
84 

26 

9 

16 

30 

83 
19 
13 
18 

22 
20 
21 
17 

16 
25 
19 
16 

22 
30 
20 
22 

20 
33 
20 
25 

39 
23 
29 
34 

May 

October  

November  

4   temperate  1 
months* ....  J 

»I3 

110 

81 

83 

80 

76 

94 

98 

125 

860 

June    

21 

23 
21 
16 

17 
22 
19 
20 

20 
24 
23 
>9 

25 
25 
17 
30 

26 
20 
20 
23 

24 
28 
11 
20 

18 

^5 
25 
20 

18 
27 
23 
22 

18 
31 
27 
22 

July 

August     

September 

4  hot  months* 

81 

78 

86 

97 

89 

83 

78 

90 

98 

780 

*  The  totals  in  these  lines  do  not  correspond  with  tihe  totals  of  the  figures 
for  the  four  months,  as  additions  hare  had  to  be  made  in  some  cases  in  order 
to  eqvalise  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  year. 
Each  division  is  supposed  to  consist  of  eighteen  weeks. 

Gonvolsions  may  be  said  to  be  ta  the  disorders  and  diseases  of 
infaaacy  what  dropsy  is  to  the  diseases  of  the  adalt.  They  are  rather 
foremnners  than  caases  of  death.  Heberden^s  tables  comprise  this 
heading,  and  I  am  able  to  present  in  the  annexed  table  the  reeolts 
for  the  three  years  1797-99  ^— 

Table  XVII. — Convulsions. 


Decembev 

Januairy    

February  

March  ^ 

Four  cold  months  

April « 

May  

October 

NoTcmber 

Four  temperate  months 

June 

July  

August 

September 

Four  hot  months 


1797. 


344 
386 
279 
829 


1,417 


300 
334 
820 
341 


1,295 


255 
204 
371 
381 


1,260 


1798. 


344 
409 

329 
319 


^A14 


291 
303 
309 
246 


i»»49 


267 
302 
297 

333 


1,269 


1799. 


419 
411 
344 
265 


1,439 


450 
301 
364 


1,216 


245 
271 
246 
217 


1,036 


4»330 


3,660 


Guo^l 


3,565 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  fignres  for  the  first  and  third  of  the 
three  years,  as  well  as  the  totals,  follow  the  usual  order.  The  f onr 
cold  months  are  most  fatal,  the  four  hot  months  least  fatal,  the 
four  temperate  months  intermediate.  The  totals  reduced  to  a  per- 
centage yield  for  the  three  seasons  in  their  order  the  numbers  37  per 
cent.,  52  per  cent.,  and  31  per  cent.,  the  cold  months  contrasting 
strongly  both  with  the  temperate  and  the  hot  months;  but  the 
difference  between  the  last  two  being  inconsiderable.  In  this  con- 
vulsions differ  from  most  other  causes  or  precursors  of  death. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diseases  comprised  in  Tables  XIII, 
XrV,  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII  all  belong  to  the  category  of  causes  of 
death  which  vary  inversely  as  the  temperature,  and  display  remark- 
able numerical  differences.  This  will  become  more  apparent  if  the 
larger  figures  of  the  tables  are  reduced  to  percentage  proportions, 
thus: — 


Table  XVIII. — Approximate  Percentage, 


OoDflomption 

ABthma  

Dropsy    

Apoplexy,  Ac. 
ConTidsumfl 


Cold. 


40 
57 
39 
41 
38 


Temperate. 


33 
27 
83 
81 
82 


Hot. 


i7 
16 
28 
28 
30 


The  influence  of  these  diseases  on  the  mortality  at  all  ages 
proves  predominant  over  other  causes  of  death,  of  which  some  act 
directly  as  the  temperature,  and  others  follow  an  order  of  their  own, 
that  is  to  say,  prove  fatal  neither  in  an  inverse  nor  in  a  direct  order. 

The  diseases  returned  in  the  bills  of  mortality  as  colic,  flux, 
gripes,  and  looseness,  belong  to  the  category  of  those  of  which  the 
fatality  varies  directly  as  the  temperature,  the  hottest  months  being 
the  most  &ta],  while  the  coldest  are  least  destructive  to  life.  I 
append  the  corrected  figures  for  the  six  years  1763  to  1767  inclusive, 
and  1795  :— 

Table  XlX.^Deaths  hy  CdiCy  Flux,  dkc. 

Four  ooldeet  montlu,  from    6  to  42  ayerageof  the  six  yean  136 

„    temperate  months,  from  ....  10  „  84  „  141 

„   hottest  „  „      ....    5  „  37  „  156 


Fever  and  small-pox  both  afford  examples  of  diseases  of  the 
exceptional  order,  which  do  not  vary  directly  or  inversely  with 
temperature;  thus: —  ^  . 
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Table  XX 


Months. 

FourCoM. 

Four  Temperate. 

Foot  Hot. 

Ferer  (9  years)  

Small  pox  (6  Tf^ftrs)   , 

8,631 
4.509 

8,787 
8,844 

8,0  20 
3.983 

So  that  the  deaths  &om  fever  are  most  numerous  in  the  mixed 
temperate  months  of  spring  aud  autumn,  the  cold  and  the  hot 
months  following  in  order ;  while  the  largest  mortality  from  small- 
pox  occurs  in  the  cold  months,  which  are  followed  in  their  order  by 
the  hot  and  temperate  months. 

There  is  also  a  difference  worthy  of  remark  in  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  or  divisions,  of  the  year  in  at  least  one  of  the  group  of 
zymotic  diseases,  according  as  the  disease  is  epidemic  or  non- 
epidemic.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  measles  would 
follow  the  inverse  order  of  diseases  aggravated  by  cold ;  and  so  it 
turns  out  to  be  in  three  non-epidemic  years,  when  the  figures  stand 
thus: — 

Four  cold  months,  77  deaths ;  four  temperate  months,  66  ;  four 
hot  months,  49.  While  in  a  series  of  epidemic  years  there  were  no 
less  than  139  deaths  in  each  of  the  groups  of  temperate  and  hot 
months,  made  up  of  different  numerical  elements  for  the  four 
months,  and  only  30  deaths  for  the  four  cold  months. 

But  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  been  dealing 
hitherto  with  numerical  returns  which  date  as  far  back  as  the 
interval  from  1732  to  1747,  or  with  Heberden's  tables,  which  begin 
with  1763  and  end  with  1799.  (See  his  work  from  p.  8  to  p.  27.) 
In  referring  to  them  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  sur- 
prise that  numerical  returns  of  a  date  so  remote,  and  open  to  so 
many  obvious  objections,  should  have  yielded  to  my  method  of  treat- 
ment results,  stamped,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  are,  with  the  characters 
of  the  highest  probability,  if  not  of  positive  certainty.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  seek  to  know  whether 
more  recent  returns  confirm  or  invalidate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
inferences  I  have  drawn  from  those  earlier  documents.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  turn  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Scoresby- Jackson,  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  In  Table  G  of  his  elaborate  paper  I  find  all  the  numerical 
elements  required  for  an  answer  to  my  inquiry.  I  present  tlie 
figures  in  the  subjoined  tables : — 
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Table  XXI. 


Deaths  from  aU  Canset. 

Averegtof 

1867. 

1868. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

the 
SixTean. 

December   

2l6 

^50 

250 
214 
238 
258 

263 
H3 
H7 
23* 

258 
281 
331 
283 

241 
304 
228 
220 

259 
297 
251 
257 

248 
265 
257 
250 

Janoarj  

FebruMT 

M*«h 

969 

960 

985 

1,158 

993 

1,064 

1,020 

April  

Z44 

Z19 
208 
i3i 

227 
210 
205 
266 

"3 
194 
188 
236 

290 
240 
210 
230 

224 

173 
2*5 

250 
228 
204 
235 

243 

220 

Sy  :.:: 

October  

198 
237 

Norembor 

90Z 

908 

84, 

970 

847 

917 

898 

Jane ..... 

211 
224 
211 

219 
224 
200 
195 

189 
181 
179 
178 

219 
215 
192 
183 

196 
204 
173 
1^5 

215 
192 
168 
196 

209 
205 
189 
188 

July     

^    /     *• 

Aagust    

September  

859 

838 

727 

809 

738 

771 

791 

Tot-al§  

2,730 

2,706 

»,553 

2,932 

2,578 

2.752 

2709 

The  figures  of  this  table  show  that  what  waa  true  of  the  climate 
of  London  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  also  true  of  the 
climate  of  Scotland  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  for  the  figures  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  for  Scotland,  as  they 
relate  to  the  eight  largest  Scotch  towns,  and  are  doubtless  faithfully 
recorded.  If  we  reduce  the  results  to  approximate  percentages,  we 
obtain  the  following  figures : — 

Foot  cold  months 38  per  cent. 

„    temperate  months    33      „ 

„    hot  months  29      „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  year  of  the  six  which 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  each  year  and  in  the 
average  of  years  the  same  order  prevails.  The  mortality  varies 
inversely  as  the  temperature,  and  the  figures,  when  reduced  to  per- 
centages, exhibit  inconsiderable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  arrangement :  — 
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Table  XXIl. 


Tears. 

AppraxxmaU 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Arengeof 
the  Six  Tean. 

Four  cold  montlis 

„    temperate  months 
„    hot  months   

86 
33 
81 

36 
33 
31 

39 
33 

29 

39 
33 

28 

38 
83 
29 

39 
33 

28 

38 
S3 
29 

Table  II  of  the  joint  work  of  Bnchan  and  Mitchell,  already 
referred  to,  enables  me  to  give  the  figures  for  London  for  the  thirty 
years  1846-74.  They  are  embodied  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  for  the  temperate  months  are  rectified  by  adding  to  the 
sixteen  weeks  which  they  comprise,  the  average  figures  for  two 
weeks.  The  three  sections  are  thus  made  to  consist  of  eighteen 
weeks  each. 

Table  XXIII.— ZonJow,  1845-74  =  Thirty  Years. 


Four  Cold  Months. 

Four  Temperate  Months. 

Foot  Hot  Months. 

December   

7.003 
5.649 
5.350 
6,759 

Anril    

5,002 
4,619 
4,584 
5,097 

June   

4.858 
5,218 
6,15* 

jADUaTJ  , 

May 

July    

February 

October    

AU£llst    

March 

November    

Two  weeks  added 

September 

24,761 

19.302 
2.4>3 

ai,7i4 

21,715 

The  figures  of  this  table  conform  to  the  rule  in  placing  the  oold 
months  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  deaths.  But  the  temperate  and 
hot  months  show  a  very  near  approach  to  equality.  But  as  the 
thirty  years  comprise  the  three  cholera  epidemics  of  1848-49, 
1853-54,  and  1866,  which  occasioned  a  vast  excess  of  mortality  in 
the  four  hot  months,  and  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  exclusion  of  these  exceptional  years  restores  the  temperate  and 
hot  sections  of  the  year  to  the  position  which  the  other  tables  have 
assigned  to  them. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  mixed  populations 
of  several  countries  and  places,  and  with  men,  women  and  children 
exposed  in  every  possible  way  and  degree  to  the  current  atmospheric 
influences.  I  now  propose  to  inquire  whether  the  same  relation  of 
temperature  to  mortality  obtains  among  the  mixed  class  of  persons 
whose  lives  have  been  insured,  after  the  usual  medical  examination, 
and  who,  one  with  another,  suffer  less  by  atmospheric  exposure, 
and  the  labours  and  privations  which  poveriy  (the  lot  of  the 
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majority)  entails  than  their  poorer  neighbours  and  the  mixed  com- 
munities to  which  they  belong.  Thanks  to  a  conversation  with  my 
friend  Mr.  George  Humphreys,  secretary  and  actuary  to  the  Eagle 
Insurance  Office,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  publication  year 
by  year  of  the  experiences  of  the  well-known  German  insurance 
office  at  Gotha  to  the  half  century  ending  1878.*  The  tables  present 
the  deaths  and  causes  of  death  of  22,014  persons  (of  course  chiefly 
males)  from  twenty- three  leading  causes  more  or  less  definite, 
namely : — 

1.  Pulmonary  consumption,  pulmonary  catarrh  and  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest,  form- 
ing together  a  well-defined  group  of  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Old  age. 

3.  Typhus,  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  mental  diseases — all  of  which  causes  of  death  in  common  with 
1  and  2  fall  under  the  same  category.  The  mortality  varies  inversely 
as  the  temperature. 

4.  Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver — these  diseases  cause  a  mortality  varying  directly  as 
the  temperature. 

5.  Cerebral  apoplexy,  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  cancer,  and  diabetes,  which  give  rise  to  a  mortality  in  which 
the  temperate  months  of  the  spring  and  autumn  take  the  lead,  and 
are  followed  in  order  by  the  cold  and  hot  months. 

6.  Suicide  and  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  victims 
are  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  months,  the  hot  and  cold 
months  following  in  their  order. 

7.  Bright*s  disease,  and  infectious  disorders,  other  than  cholera 
and  fever,  in  which  the  cold  months  are  most  fatal,  and  the  tempe- 
rate months  least  so. 

8.  A  mixed  group  of  accidents,  external  injuries,  and  tumours 
which  have  their  maximum  mortality  in  the  colder  months,  and 
their  minimum  in  the  temperate. 

9.  And  lastly,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  diseases  and  causes  of 
death,  in  which  the  hot  and  temperate  months  exhibit  a  mortality 
equally  in  excess  of  the  deaths  in  the  cold  months. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  fifty  years' 
experience  of  this,  the  leading  insurance  office  of  Germany. 

The  aggregates  of  the  22,014  deaths  are  grouped  as  follows : — 
Four  cold  months,  7,703 ;  four  temperate  months,  7,52  5  ;  four 
hot  months,  6,786 ;  which  figures  yield  the  percentage  proportions — 
35,  34,  and  31. 

*  Mlttheilnngen  %ub  der  Oeschftftt-  und  Sterblichkeitg-Statistik  der  Lebens- 
▼er^dieningslMmk  f&r  Denticbland  zu  Ootba,  for  die  ftinftzig  Jabre  von  1829  bit 
1878.    Hflnnigegebeo  yod  Dr.  A.  Emmiiigbaiii  (1880).  ^  I 
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The  four  affections  of  the  Inngs,  consumption,  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  and  pneumonia,  if  grouped  under  the  one  heading 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  present  the  following  fignres : — 

Four  cold  months,  2,339;  four  temperate  months,  2,148;  four 
hot  months,  1,524 ;  or  per  cent.,  39,  35,  and  26. 

The  details  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Tablk  XXIV. 


Months. 

Poor  Cold. 

Four  Tempente. 

FovBot 

OonBiiinT>tioii  ..............^.....^.r.... 

Percnt. 
86 
89 
41 
42 

Per  cat. 
34 
33 
39 
37 

Per  eat 
80 

Bronchitis,  Ac 

28 

Piilmonftrv  ftDOPlexT  -Tt.,, 

20 

Pneumonia 

21 

2.  Old  age.  Under  this  head  the  figures  for  the  cold  and  tern- 
perate  months  show  a  near  approach  to  equality.  They  are  respec- 
tively 580  and  560 ;  and  the  approximate  percentages  are : — 

Four  cold  months,  36 ;  four  temperate  months,  36 ;  four  hot 
months,  28. 

3.  The  mixed  group  (typhus,  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  mental  diseases),  which  share  with  lung 
diseases  and  old  age  a  death-rate  varying  inversely  as  the  tempera- 
ture, yield  the  following  figures : — 

Four  cold  months,  37;  four  temperate  months,  35;  four  hot 
months,  28. 

4.  The  three  diseases  which  exhibit  a  death-rat«  ranging  directly 
as  the  temperature  (Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver),  present  the  following  per- 
centages : — 

Fonr  cold  months,  25  ;  four  temperate,  32  ;  four  hot,  43. 

These  four  groups  are  those  which  yield  us  the  most  definite 
results.  I  must  refer  to  the  table  itself  for  information  respecting 
those  which  yield  figures  of  less  interest  in  relation  to  our  present 
inquiry. 


Since  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  with  the  figures  relating  to  the  British 
army.  I  give  the  figures  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  The  result  may 
be  briefly  stated.  Daring  eighteen  years  1817-36,  deducting  the 
figures  for  two  cholera  years,  the  mortality  varied  directly  as  the 
temperature,  namely,  four  hot  months,  267  ;  four  temperate  months, 
249 ;  four  cold  months,  245.   But  for  ten  years  spent  in  New  Bmns- 
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wick  and  Canada,  the  lowest  mortality  (67  and  346)  occurred  in 
the  hot  months,  while  the  cold  and  temperate  months  proved  nearly 
equally  destructive — four  cold  months,  102  and  377  ;  four  temperate 
months,  105  and  380.  The  order  of  the  seasons  is  not  changed  if 
we  make  the  needful  corrections  for  the  colder  months. 

If  the  relation  of  temperature  to  mortality  be  really  so  direct 
and  considerable  as  all  my  inquiries  up  to  this  point  so  clearly 
indicate,  additional  evidence  of  that  relation  must  be  obtainable  in 
the  shape  of  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  in  two  years  or  seasons 
in  one  of  which  the  thermometer  indicates  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  other.  Such  a  comparison  Heberden  himself  makes, 
in  a  table  at  p.  52  of  his  work.  I  give  this  table  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form : — 

Table  XXV. 


Meea 

Heat. 

Week 
Ending. 

Deaths. 

Week 
EndiBc. 

Total  Death!. 

Aged  Above  60. 

Mora.  Noon. 

Morn.  Noon. 

Under  3  Teart. 

1796. 

1796. 

1796. 

1796. 

1795. 

1796. 

1796. 

6th  Jan. 
13th  .. 
20th  „ 
27th  „ 

SidFeb. 

0 

25 

26 

24 

19 

26 

0 

29 
82 
80 
27 
87 

0 

40 

41 

48 

47 

41 

0 

46 
49 
68 
52 
49 

1796. 

5th  Jan. 
12th    „ 
19th   „ 
26th   „ 

2nd  Feb. 

244 

543 
867 

300 
^73 
3»3 
^57 
3^8 

51 
189 
145 
148 
289 

85 
87 
29 
20 
82 

66 
<4i 

128 

153 

lOO 

87 
"3 

96 
110 

This  comparison,  if  it  were  to  stand  alone,  would  be  conclasive 
as  to  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  temperature  and  mor- 
tality, and  especially  in  aged  persons. 

This  will  appear  even  more  clearly  if  we  place  side  by  side  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  years,  and  the  different  death- 
rates,  thns : —  , 

Table  XXVI. 


Deaths  abore  60. 

Difference  of  Temperature. 

Warmer  Year, 
1796. 

Colder  Year, 
17W. 

Noon. 

Koon. 

lit  week    

35 
37 
»9 
20 

3* 

51 
189 
145 
148 
289 

0 

'5 

»5 

314 

28 

16 

0 
17 

2Dd   

17 

»rd            ...... 

28 

Ml            

25 

6ii>  I  ....  : 

12 

This  table  illustrates  the  power  of  cold  in  raising  the  mortality 
of  the  aged,  and  abo  of  its  continued  operation  through  a  / 
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weeks.  The  first  week  of  tlie  series  exliibits  a  fedl  of  15^  and  17*, 
and  a  death-rate  augmented  from  3$  to  51  ;  but  the  second  week, 
with  a  like  fall  of  temperatore,  shows  a  nearly  fonrfold  increase. 
The  cold  continues  and  increases  from  1 5  or  1 7  to  the  much  higher 
figores  of  the  table ;  and  the  further  fall  coupled  with  the  longer 
continuance  of  cold  raises  the  mortality  fivefold,  i^en  sevenfold. 
The  temperature  rises  several  degrees  in  both  the  contrasted  weeks; 
but  the  deaths  show  a  further  increase,  being  more  than  sevenfold. 
We  have  now  become  familiar  with  this  distinctive  effect  of  cold, 
but  this  instance  (now  eighty  years  old)  is  well  worth  recording. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  a  paper  embracing  so  many  details,  and 
embodying  so  many  tables  requiring  comment  and  explanation,  I 
deem  it  specially  necessary  to  set  forth  under  distinct  propositions 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  wliich  appear  to  be  established. 

1.  That  the  division  of  the  year  into  three  sections  consisting 
respectively  of  four  months  each — the  cold,  the  temperate,  and  the 
hot— is  that  best  fitted  to  reveal  the  true  relation  of  temperature 
and  mortality. 

2.  That  if ,  in  a  table  which  records  the  mortaliiy  of  the  several 
months  of  the  year,  we  distinguish  the  maxima,  minima,  and 
average  mortalities  by  appropriate  marks  or  signs,  we  at  once 
discover  a  certain  relation  between  temperature  and  mortality. 

8.  That  if  we  proceed  to  arrange  the  months  of  the  table  into 
three  groups  of  four  each,  this  relation  between  temperature  and 
mortality  shows  itself  still  more  distinctly.  The  number  of  deaths 
varies  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

4.  If  we  adopt  the  same  procedure  with  a  table  which  com- 
prises the  ages  at  death  (making  such  corrections  as  may  be  needed 
to  equalise  the  three  sections  of  the  year),  the  dependence  of  mor- 
tality on  temperature  is  made  apparent  for  every  age  and  period  of 
life,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  2  and  5  years. 

6.  That  this  method  of  procedure,  which  first  converts  a  table 
of  record  into  a  tentative  table  (by  distinctive  marks),  and  then  into 
a  table  of  analysis  or  discovery  (by  rearrangement  of  its  elements),  is 
generally  applicable  to  statistical  inquiries. 

6.  That  the  establishment  of  this  relation  between  temperature 
and  mortality  throughout  the  whole  of  life  may  be  r^arded  as  an 
extension  of  our  knowledge. 

7.  That  the  inverse  relation  which  exists  between  temperature 
and  mortality  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a  conflict  of  forces,  in 
which  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  from  old  age  assert 
their  predominance  over  deaths  from  such  diseases  as  those  of  the 
liver  and  alimentary  canal,  which  vary  directly  as  the  temperature, 
as  well  as  over  a  mixed  group  of  diseases,  which,  as  causes  of 
death,  follow  neither  of  these  rules.  ^ 
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8.  That  epidemics  of  plague  and  parish  infection  in  remote 
times^  and  of  cholera  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  onr  own  days,  have 
occasioned  snch  an  excess  of  deaths  in  the  warmer  months,  as  to 
mask  the  tme  order  of  mortality  in  these  temperate  regions. 

9.  That  the  mortality  is  fonnd  to  vary  inversely  as  the  tempera- 
ture, not  only  in  this  country  at  all  ages,  bnt  also  among  insured 
lives  in  Germany ;  and  that  the  hot  season  of  the  year  has  shown 
itself  less  fatal  to  life  in  one  period  of  ten  years  among  our  soldiers 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Canada. 

10.  That  in  recognising  the  division  of  the  year  in  which  the 
temperature  is  lowest  as  that  in  which  the  greatest  mortality 
occurs,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  coldest 
season  of  the  year  is  that  which  tempts  or  obliges  persons  of  aU 
ages  to  remain  indoors,  and  so  to  incur  some  risks  from  which  in 
the  warmer  season  of  the  year  they  are  free. 


Appendix  A. 


The  order  of  the  seasons  in  ancient  Borne  in  respect  of  mortality. 
The  Roman  autumn,  condemned  by  Celsus  as  ^^longepericulosissimus,^' 
began  on  the  6th  August,  and  may  be  said  to  have  comprised  the 
three  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  must  therefore  have  been  distributed  thus : — winter — 
November,  December,  January;  spring — February,  March,  April ; 
summer — ^May,  June,  July. 

Now,  if  we  arrange  the  deaths  for  Marseilles  and  Montpellier,  as 
they  are  stated  by  Heberden  at  p.  49,  we  obtain  the  following 
results : — 


SeMont. 


Spring 

Winter  . 
Smniner  . 
Autumn  . 


Maraeillei. 


Montpellier. 


4,98a 

2,104 

5,"5 

2,843 

4,850 

2,480 

5,a4a 

8,307 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  last  century,  these  two  cities, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the  climate  about 
which  Celsus  wrote,  display  a  striking  contrast  between  a  spring 
marked  by  a  low  mortality  and  an  autumn  extremely  fatal  to  life. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  Rome  of  Celsus.  But  in  Marseilles  the 
summer  is  less  fatal  than  the  spring ;  while  in  Montpellier  summer 
takes  the  place  of  winter,  as  coming  next  in  order  of  healthiness  to 
spring. 
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APPEWDEt   B. 


The  following  table  presents  the  figures  with  which  I  haye  been 
favoured  by  Dr-  Graham  Balfour : — 


British  America, 

firoml817tol8S«iiicliMive 

(dcd«ctiDj( 

Two  Cholera  Yean). 

New  Brtmiwidc. 
(From  188ft  to  1846.) 

Canada. 
(Tea  Yean.) 

December   

53 
69 
51 
72 

27 

as 

27 

102 

Januarv  

95 

Febnuury «.. 

Mf«.^>i 

86 
94 

245 

I02 

877 

April   

66 
61 
66 
56 

^4 

22 
26 

33 

85 

May 

97 

October  

97 

Noyember  

101 

249 

105 

380 

June    

61 
59 
73 
74 

21 

14 
15 
17 

86 

July 

84 

''    J 

August    

81 

September  

95 

267 

67 

346 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Guy's  Paper. 


Me.  Frederick  Hendriks  observed  that  the  Society  was  under 
much  obligation  to  Dr.  Guy  for  the  admirable  paper  they  had  heard 
read.  Considering  the  very  short  interval  of  time  within  which 
the  paper  had  been  prepared,  his  task  must  have  been  all  the  more 
difficult.  There  might  exist  a  prtmd  facie  impression  that  in  the 
records  of  the  London  Assurance  Societies  there  were  large  numbers 
of  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  deaths  over  the  various 
months  of  the  year.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  meeting,  and  to  state  that  the 
impression  was  a  wrong  one.  The  registers  of  the  London  Assurance 
Societies  had  not  been  analysed  and  classed  with  the  view  of  finding 
in  what  particular  months  deaths  had  arisen,  although  there  might 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  classifying  the  claims  according  to  the 
months  i^  which  they  were  proved.     This  was,  howevei^,  a  different 
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kind  of  olassificatioD.  Fortunately  for  the  object  of  Dr.  Guy's 
paper,  there  does  exist  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Gotha  Life 
Insurance  Bank  for  the  fifty  years  ended  in  1878.  This  had 
recently  been  printed  at  Weimar.  It  was  a  work  that  reflected  not 
only  the  highest  credit  npon  Dr.  A.  Emminghans,  the  learned 
manager  of  that  great  institution,  which  has  attained  so  high  a 
degree  of  popularity  in  Germany,  but  also  carries  back  well  merited 
fame  to  the  memory  of  the  late  finance  counsellor,  G.  Hoff,  its 
former  manager,  whose  acquaintance  had  been  made  by  him 
(Mr.  Hendriks)  and  other  members  of  this  Society,  and  who  had 
explained  to  them,  both  in  Gotha  and  in  London,  the  perfect 
statistical  methods  by  which  all  the  registrations  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  mathematical  and  financial  condition  of  this  immense 
mutual  association  for  life  assurance  had  been  inaugurated  and 
kept  up.  The  fruit  of  this  was  well  shown  in  the  volume  of  its 
experience  from  which  Dr.  Guy  had  quoted.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Hendriks)  that  not  only  upon  this  question,  but  upon  almost 
every  point  of  interest  to  an  actuary  ill  the  records  of  a  great 
assurance  society,  this  publication  of  the  Gotha  Society  was  by  far 
tiie  most  valuable  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  published. 
Bo  minute  was  the  accuracy  secured  in  every  record,  that  it  would 
be  foand  that  out  of  all  the  22,017  deaths  that  had  occurred,  it 
was  only  in  3  cases  that  there  was  an  absence  of  proof  of  the  exact 
month  in  which  the  deaths  took  place.  Taking  the  deaths  of  the 
whole  year  in  the  Gt>tha  Society  as  100,  the  proportions  thereof 
throughout  each  month  of  the  year  stood  thus : — 

January    8*68 

February  _...  826 

March   ^ 9*43 

April 9'io 

May  „..  9-23 

June „ 7*83 

July  7-8i 

August „ 7*3^ 

September    „ 7-81 

October     7*65 

NoTember 8*ao 

December ^ 8'6a 

Unknown o*oi 


It  will  be  seen  horn  this,  that  the  three  months  of  highest 
mortality  were  found  to  be  March,  April,  and  May.  As  these  are 
not  the  coldest  three  months  of  the  year,  the  result  so  far  was 
rather  in  a  contrary  direction  from  Dr.  Guy's  induction.  It  might, 
however,  be  a  question  whether  we  were  comparing  like  things 
with  like.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  rather  understood  Dr.  Guy's 
interesting  paper  as  touching  upon  general  mortality  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  the  particular  months  of  the  year.  Now  the 
population  at  large  was  not  under  the  same  conditioip^M  tiap 
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popnlation  represented  by  the  onstomers  of  an  assurance  societj 
doing  a  business  amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  A  yerj 
important  disturbing  element  must  be  most  carefully  kept  in  view 
in  comparing  general  mortality  with  assurance  class  mortality. 
Very  few  lives  indeed  came  for  assurance  much  under  thirty.  The 
cold  weather  mortality,  which  swept  with  so  much  violence  over 
the  very  young  and  tender  children,  was  therefore  eliminated.  The 
same  remark  might  also  to  a  very  large  extent  be  truly  applicable 
to  the  effects  of  low  temperature  upon  the  very  aged  sick,  for  it 
was  a  fact  susceptible  of  the  most  complete  statistical  prooi^  that 
taking  every  assurance  society  together,  they  had  no  very  large 
number  of  lives  at  extreme  ages,  say  85  to  96  years  of  age.  The 
monthly  distribution  of  the  claims  upon  assurance  offices  was  not 
therefore  at  all  largely  affected  by  the  fatal  influences  of  cold 
weather  on  excessively  aged  lives.  Although  he  (Mr.  Hendriks) 
had  ventured  to  offer  this  criticism,  he  was  rather  inclined,  not- 
withstanding it,  to  consider  that  the  Gk)tha  experience,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  in  support  of  Dr.  Guy's  deductions.  The  coldest  half 
of  the  year  in  Germany  was  certainly  from  November  to  April 
inclusive.  Now  the  Gotha  mortality  showed  that  out  of  every  loo 
deaths  distributed  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  52*3 
occurred  in  November  to  April,  and  only  477  in  the  remaining  six 
months  of  the  year.  May  to  October.  The  deaths  in  the  colder  six 
months,  of  the  average  of  the  fifty  years  1829-78,  amongst  lives 
assured  by  the  Gotha  Society,  had  thus  exceeded,  by  10  per  cent. 
very  nearly,  the  deaths  in  the  warmer  six  months  of  the  SBHtd 
years. 

Mr.  C.  Walfobd  regarded  the  paper  as  one  of  great  interest,  and 
Dr.  Guy  had  shown  considerable  tact  in  bringing  to  the  front  those 
points  which  were  most  instructive  and  most  philosophical.  It 
happened  that  he  (the  speaker)  was  quite  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  writers  whom  Dr.  Guy  had  mentioned,  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  regarded  Dr.  Short  as  one  of  ike 
most  original  observers  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  this  country 
had  ever  produced.  All  his  works  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  and  evinced  most  careful  inquiry.  With  regard  to  Heberden, 
he  might  say  he  was  a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  who  aptly  dis- 
covered the  best  sources  of  information,  and  who  drew  very  able 
deductions  from  the  facts  which  came  before  him.  No  doubt 
Heberden  was  the  first  to  draw  the  deduction  that  cold  was  a  fatal 
enemy  to  human  life.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  he 
regaided  that  gentleman's  work  as  one  of  great  philosophic  interest. 
The  registrar-general  for  Scotland  had  over  and  over  again  referred 
to  the  influence  of  cold  on  mortality,  and  amongst  other  very  interest- 
ing and  important  statistics,  he  had  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  the  mortality  differed  very  materially  in  the  winter 
months  from  that  of  the  east.  The  climate  was  much  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence,  it  was  believed,  of  the  gulf  stream.  He  could  not 
add  anything  to  what  had  been  said  in  regard  to  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  Gtjtha  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  meet 
remarkable  financial  institutions  in  Europe,  had  kepi  Ua^^n^rds. 
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In  reference  to  Table  I  there  was  a  fact  whicli  was  rather  sor- 
prising,  and  that  was  that  the  influence  of  climate  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  on  the  two  sexes — a  circumstance  which  he  thought 
might  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to  difference  of  occupation. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  cold  on  mortality  was 
Y&cj  great,  as  all  the  life  insurance  offices  knew  to  their  cost,  auring 
the  last  two  or  three  winters ;  and  unfoHunatelj  for  them  the  annui- 
tants had  not  died  off  quite  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  life  insurers. 
He  might  also  mention  that  the  experience  of  accident  insurance 
companies  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  regard  to  extremely  hot 
weather  and  extremely  cold  weather.  They  had  more  accidents 
then,  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
moisture  also  was  an  important  factor  in  influencing  mortality. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailet,  while  concurring  in  what  the  previous  speakers 
had  said  with  regard  to  Dr.  Guy's  valuable  paper,  wished  to  make 
one  remark.  He  (Dr.  Guy)  had  made  use  of  the  term  death-rate 
in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  a  little  misleading.  What  was  ordi- 
narily understood  by  the  death-rate  was  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
deaths  to  the  number  living.  It  was  therefore  a  little  startling  to 
find  this  statement  made:  "A  simple  calculation  shows  that  if  $5 
in  icx)  die  in  the  colder  months,  only  45  die  in  the  warmer.  Among 
the  individual  months  June  shows  the  highest  figure,  and  July  the 
lowest."  One  thing  that  struck  him  very  much  in  this  paper,  was 
that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Guy,  of  mortality  being  in  inverse 
ratio  to  temperature,  seemed  to  apply  to  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  almost  as  much  as  it  did  to  children  and  old  people ; 
whereas  he  thought  that  while  it  was  known  that  to  old  people  and 
children  cold  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing idea  that  to  people  in  the  prime  of  life  cold  weather  was  condu- 
cive to  health.  The  only  other  remark  he  wished  to  make  had  been 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  and  that  was  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  comparing  the  experiences  of  life  insurance  companies, 
otherwise  they  might  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gatbs,  jun.,  wished  to  call  attention  to  that  section  of 
the  paper  where  Dr.  Guy  mentioned  that  the  death-rate  ranged 
directly  as  the  temperature  in  Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver.  He  did  not  g^ve  a  reason 
for  this.  He  (the  speaker)  would  ask  whether  the  reason  was  that 
the  high  death-rate,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  the  room,  in  the 
hot  months,  was  owing  to  the  consumption  of  fruit  which  was  ripe 
in  those  seasons,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  cholera  ? 

Mr.  Philip  Vandebbtl  thought  they  were  all  convinced  that 
temperature  played  a  very  important  part  in  relation  to  mortality, 
but  we  must  try  to  distinguish  causes  from  coincidences.  He 
would  like,  for  instance,  to  have  kuown  the  relative  amount  of 
moisture  associated  with  the  variations  in  temperature.  We  all 
know  that  people  left  this  country  at  certain  seasons,  and  went  to 
high  places  of  resort  in  Switzerland,  and  even  to  Colorado,  where  it 
was  extremely  cold,  but  where  the  air  was  very  dry,  aml^it  was 
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found  tliat  those  places  were  very  healthy.  He  ventured  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  this,  that  there  were  other  concurrent  circumstances 
as  well  as  the  mere  effects  of  temperature  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  rate  of  mortality.  Many  invalids  in  this  country 
were  quite  incapable  of  leaving  their  houses  if  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  their  feet  getting  damp,  or  even  if  the  air  felt 
damp,  whereas  they  could  go  out  in  very  cold  weather,  provided  it 
was  dry,  without  suffering  any  injury.  Therefore  he  considered 
that  the  moisture  played  an  important  part,  and  materially  modified 
the  effects  of  temperature  in  relation  to  mortality. 

Mr.  JuLAND  Danvebs,  in  support  of  what  the  last  speaker  had 
said,  thought  that  as  regarded  certain  parts  of  India  on  which  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  information,  mortality  was  due  more  to  the 
moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  than  to  the  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  experienced.  Many  medical  officers  who  had  bad 
experience  in  that  conn  try,  and  who  had  studied  this  subject,  had 
given  it  as  their  opinion  from  the  cases  which  had  been  admitted 
into  hospitals  and  elsewhere  in  India,  that  sickness  and  mortality 
proceeded  rather  from  excessive  moisture  than  from  excessive  cold 
or  heat. 

Mr.  S.  BouANE  fully  appreciated  the  high  value  of  the  paper, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  suggest,  as  one  accustomed  to  deal 
with  figures,  although  not  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  that  the 
subject  of  the  paper  required  a  great  deal  of  investigation  before  it 
was  possible  to  accept  the  principles  that  had  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  (jtuj.  There  was  a  comparison  made  in  Table  X  between  two 
distinct  series  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  remark  was  made  that  these 
coincided  very  closely.  But  it  was  not  really  two  distinct  periods 
of  fifteen  years,  for  eleven  of  the  years  were  the  same  in  each  case, 
therefore  the  coincidence  of  the  figures  was  not  at  all  surprising. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  same  table  in  the  temperate  months,  the 
decrease  of  the  deaths  of  the  first  series  was  12^  per  cent.,  or  in 
other  words  from  138,182  in  the  four  cold  months,  the  deaths  fell 
to  125,634  in  the  four  temperate  months ;  and  if  they  took  the  other 
series  the  fall  was  only  lOf  per  cent.,  that  was  to  say  from  125,634 
in  the  temperate  to  114,019  in  the  fonr  hot  months.  Now  these 
two  did  not  agree  together  at  all,  and  therefore  although  the 
coincidence  between  the  percentage  of  the  hot  months  and  the  cold 
months  as  comparing  together  was  tolerably  justified,  yet  the 
temperate  months  threw  out  the  calcalation  considerably,  and 
would  suggest  the  idea  that  possibly  it  might  have  been  due  to  the 
continuity  of  the  period  rather  than  to  the  temperature.  He  also 
thought  that  moisture,  as  had  been  remarked,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  There  was  besides  another  element  which 
might  enter  into  the  consideration,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
sunlight  and  shade.  That  too  had  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
health  and  the  duration  of  life.  All  other  things  being  equal,  he 
thought  when  the  sun  shone  people  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
healthy  than  they  were  when  it  was  shaded  from  their  view.  This 
was  a  fitting  subject  he  thought  for  special  investi^tion.     They 
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fonnd  a  wide  difference  also  in  Table  XXII,  althoagh  there  was  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  four  temperate  months  in  each  of  the 
six  years  the  percentage  was  exactly  the  same,  33  per  cent.,  that 
had  not  at  all  borne  ont  as  sho^n  by  the  percentage  in  the  earlier 
tables  any  great  uniformity  in  the  percentage,  and  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  in  the  earlier  tables 
was  wider  than  it  was  in  the  latter.  He  only  threw  out  these  hints 
as  showing  that  a  g^reat  deal  of  investigation  and  research  was 
necessary  before  they  could  accept  as  oonclosiye  the  results  which 
a  limited  number  of  investigations  brought  out.  Nevertheless  they 
must  all  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Guy  for  bringing  forward  such  an 
important  subject  in  the  able  manner  he  had  done. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  wished  to  know  why  Dr.  Guv  in  Table  XI 
had  taken  the  ages  of  children  under  2  instead  of  1,  to  which 
Dr.  Guy  immediately  repUed  that  the  sources  of  information  were 
not  available. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxsbt  wished  to  remark  on  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Vanderbyl,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bourne,  in  respect  to  the  two 
conditions  of  wet  and  sunshine.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion recently  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  winter  time  in 
Canada.  Some  friends  of  his  who  had  been  living  for  twenty  years 
there,  had  been  sojourning  in  this  country  for  the  last  two  or  three 
winters,  and  they  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
endure  the  cold  in  London,  whilst  in  Montreal  they  could  endure 
the  cold  when  the  thermometer  was  40°  below  zero.  From  all  the 
information  that  he  had  received  of  Canada,  he  found  that  the  cold 
was  so  much  more  intense,  and  the  air  so  much  drier  in  that 
country,  and  that  in  winter  time  there  was  much  bright  sunshine, 
making  it  a  most  enjoyable  season  of  the  year ;  and  he  believed  if 
the  facts  could  be  brought  out  with  regard  to  health,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  absence  of  sunshine  and  the  prevalence  of  moisture 
went  far  to  neutralise  the  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  Ghiy  had 
laid  down  with  so  much  ability. 

Dr.  Gut,  in  reply,  admitted  the  justice  of  Mr.  Bailey's  criticism 
respecting  the  use  of  the  term  death-rate.  It  should  be  corrected 
before  his  paper  went  to  press.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Gates's 
suggestion,  that  the  mortality  of  the  summer  months  might  be 
caused  by  fruit,  and  not  by  increased  temperature,  he  had  been 
able  to  put  that  suggestion  to  the  test  in  a  conclusive  way. 
The  inmates  of  our  convict  prisons,  with  whom  Dr.  Guy  had  been 
brought  into  contact  for  several  years,  never  have  fruit  to  eat. 
They  not  only  had  no  fruit,  but  no  change  of  diet  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  Nor  was  the  food  they  got  in  the  hot  weather  in 
any  way  worse  than  in  the  cold.  The  care  displayed  at  all  times  in 
selecting  the  prisoners'  food  could  not  be  exceeded.  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  introduce  food  not  of  the  best  possible  quality,  it 
wonld  be  sent  back.  The  water  too,  as  supplied  to  Millbank  Prison, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  was  excellent.  But  the  prisoners 
had  diarrhoea  in  the  warmer  months  chiefly,  and  the^umben  of 
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cases  flnctnated  with  the  temperature.  As  to  the  qnestion  of 
moisture,  his  paper  did  not  profess  to  handle  that.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly  limited  his  paper  to  the  effect  of  temperature.  There  was 
an  inconvenient  practice  in  all  societies  of  finding  fault  with  a  man 
who  had  chosen  a  particular  subject  of  inquiry,  for  not  going  in 
this  direction  and  in  that,  beyond  the  limits  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself.  The  influence  of  moisture  on  mortality,  for  mstanoe,  was 
no  part  of  his  subject :  it  was  beyond  his  limits.  But  Dr.  Scoresbj- 
Jackson  had  gone  minutely  into  that  as  well  as  other  probaUe 
causes  of  mortality.  For  the  influence  of  moisture,  barometric 
pressure,  force  and  direction  of  wind,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Gruy  most 
refer  to  Dr.  Jackson's  paper.  Throughout  his  paper  he  (Dr.  Gny) 
had  spoken  chiefly  of  England,  but  his  impression  was  that  in  the 
hotter  climates,  although  moisture  might  play  its  part,  temperature 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  death-rate.  Its 
influence  would  predominate,  but  in  those  regions  the  hottest 
seasons  would  be  the  most  fatal,  as  the  cold  seasons  were  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Guy  would  repeat  what  he  began  by  stating,  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  certain  result  by  a  certain  method, 
and  thus  to  show  the  value  of  that  method.  In  this  he  believed  he 
had  succeeded,  and  he  felt  that  some  such  method  must  be  adopted 
if  we  would  arrive  at,  or  discover  the  true  influence  of  moisture,  of 
sunshine,  or  of  any  other  element  of  the  atmosphere.  Bnt  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  any  meteorological  influence,  and  any  com- 
bination of  such  forces,  would  be  found  to  equal  the  effect  of 
temperature. 

The  Chairman  (James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.B.S.)  thought  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  give  Dr.  Guy  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  It  would 
appear  that  the  warm  months  in  thief  country  were  the  most  healthy. 
As  soon  as  they  went  into  India  they  get  into  a  different  condition 
of  circumstances,  and  he  quite  understood  that  Dr.  Guy*s  paper 
was  confined  to  this  country  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  apply  to  the  warm  regions  of  i^e 
earth,  where  the  conditions  were  of  a  totally  different  kind.  As  a 
practical  deduction  he  would  suggest  that  insurance  companies  in 
charging  an  additional  premium  on  persons  going  to  warm  countries 
during  Uie  winter  months,  and  so  escaping  the  risky  period  of  our 
northern  climate,  would  seem  to  be  in  error.  A  man  with  a  delicacy 
of  constitution  who  left  this  country  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  made  the  voyage  to  India,  and,  afler  three  or  four  months' 
residence  there  in  the  fine  climate  of  the  cool  weather,  returned 
home  in  spring,  ought  rather  to  be  allowed  a  deduction  than  be 
called  on  to  pay  a  penalty  for  thus  taking  the  best  means  of  lengthen- 
ing his  days.  He  begged  in  the  name  of  the  Statistical  Society  to 
offer  to  Dr.  Guy  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  most  useful 
paper. 
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The  Peocekdihgs  of  the  Statistical  Comhittbb  0/  /^Trrasurt. 

Thi  report  of  a  Treasury  Committee,  of  whicli  Mr.  CShilders  was 
chairman,  appointed  in  1877  to  consider  the  question  of  harmonising 
oar  national  statistics,  has  lately  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  the  report  itself  being  dated  23rd  December,  1879.  The 
members  of  Uie  Committee,  besides .  Mr.  Childers,  were  Colonel 
Romilly,  Commissioner  of  Customs;  Mr.  Farrer,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Welby,  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  now  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Past  President  of 
the  Statistical  Society ;  Mr.  A.  J.-  Balfour,  M.P. ;  and  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  M.P. ;  the  latter  gentleman  being  afterwards  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  M.P.  Sir  John  Lambert,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  also  a  member  of  the  ComQiittee  at  first,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Treasury. minute  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee runs  as  follows : — 

'^  My  Lords  have  before  them  a  correepondenoe)  with  the  Boards 
of  Trade  and  of  Customs  upon  the  subject.of  the  control  to  be  exer- 
cised by  those  departments  respectively  over  the  returns  of  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  annually  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  immediate  question  raised  in  this  correspondence 
is  one  only  of  departmental  interest,  and  might  no  doubt  be  easily 
settled  by  a  reference  to  the  report  rupon  the  statistical  branches  of 
the  Customs  which  was  made  to  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1870  by 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Foster ;  but  on  considering  this  que9- 
tion  my  Lords  have  been  led  to  observe  that  it  forms  only  a  part, 
and  a  very  small  part,  of  a  much  larger  subject,  which  seems  to  call 
for  serious  attention.  This  is  the  compilation  and  publication  by 
Government  departments  of  statistics. generally.  My  Lords  have 
before  them  a  memorandum  upon  this  subject  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lack, 
late  assistant  in  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
another,  prepared  by  Mr.  Giffen,  now  the  head  of  that  department, 
both  of  which  show  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
system  on  which  offioial  statistics  are  prepared, 

''  Lideed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  at  present  there  is  any 
system  at  all.  Ilach  department  compiles  and  publishes  from  time 
to  time  information  more  or.  less  detailed  with  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness with  which  it  is  concerned,  but  there  appears  tx>  be  no  fixed 
principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  several  offices,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  but  little  harmony  or  coherence  exists  between 
the  various  classes  of  statistics  thus  published,  compariBon  between 
them  is  often  impossible,  and  their  practical  utility  is  thereby  most 
seriously  impaired.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  this  is  required 
than  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  bills  or  motions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  returns  are  constantly  being  moved  for  to  supply 
information  which  is  already  before  Parliament  in  official  blue 
books,  but  which  is  there  so  imbedded  in  masses  of  detail  that  it  is, 
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no  wonder  members  shrink  from  the  labour  of  extracting  it  for 
themselves. 

"  The  chief  vices  of  the  present  practice  would  seem  to  be  a 
want  of  condensation,  -which  leads  to  obscurity  in  the  statistics 
themselves,  and  to  waste  in  the  printing  of  them,  and  a  want  of 
uniformity,  which  leads  to  positive  confusion;  and,  although  with 
varying  laws  and  varying  customs  prevaih'ng  in  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom  it  may  not  be  possible  to  introduce 
absolute  harmony  with  the  returns  relating  to  each,  my  Lords 
believe  that  much  might  be  done  to  simplify  and  systematise  the 
statistical  information  which  is  now  supplied  from  official  souro^  if 
the  subject  were  to  be  fully  and  authoritatively  inquired  into. 

"  This  information  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

I.  Local  Gk)vernment  Reports  and  P*pors. 
11.  Population  Statistics. 

III.  Education  Statistics. 

IV.  Judicial  and  Prison  Statistics. 
V.  Financial  Statistics. 

VI.  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
Vll.  Miscellaneous  Reports  and  Papers. 

"  And  my  Lords  propose  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  these,  attention  being  directed  more  especially  4o  the 
following  points : — 

"  (I.)  The  great  mass  and  possiblv  unnecessary '  details^  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  annual  volumes  of  statistics. 

"  (2.)  The  duplication  of  printing  which  prevails  very,  largely 
by  means  of  anticipatory  publications  of  more  complete  volumes  of 
statistics  and  otherwise. 

**  (3.)  The  evils  of  differences  in  form  in  compiling  statistics  in 
the  same  subject  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  headings,  classifications,  dates;  and  other  points 
where  statistics  in  different  subjects,  which  are  allied  direcUy  or 
indirectly,  ought  to  be  made  capable  of  intercompaiisonV 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  too  long  for  insertion, ^nd  is 
besides  deprived  of  authority  by  the  dissent  ^bf  Mr.  Leffevre  and 
Mr.Tarrer,  and  superseded  in  interest  by  other  matter  iaihe  volume ; 
but  we-subjom  the  conclusions  of  the  report,  which  wre^sa  fdUows : — 

"^I.'  That  each  of  the  statistically  important*  departments  should 
be  called  upon  to  appoint  an  officer,  who  should  havd  the  supervision 
of  all  its  statistics  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  inokiding  iihose 
of  its  subordinate  offices,  v  This  would  lead  to  internal  harmony, 
order,  and  proportion  in  the  retums'of  each  department,  and  would 
facilitate  sJl  the  statistics  of  each-eerviee  being 'brought  together 
into  one  or  more  volumes  represetiting  that^service.  We  agree  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  their  report 
on  the  revision  of  the  trade  statistics  in  1869-70,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  department  compiling  the  statistics  to  superintend  the  passing 
of  their  own  returns  through  the  press,  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  Mr.  Lack  in  his  evidence  (see  question  1256).  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  larger  departments  should  each<€Kiit  thfiir  own 
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yolume  of  statistics,  subject  to  the  control,  whicli  we  are  about  to 
advise,  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  their  tables. 
^^  2.  That  a  small  centi*al  statistical  department  should  be  ap- 
pointed, subordinate  to  the  Treasury,  which  should  be  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  abstracts,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial ; 
with  the  editing  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  containing  such  returns 
from  smaller  offices  as  cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  volumes 
compiled  by  the  larger  departments  of  the  service ;  with  the  com- 
pilation of  an  annual  index  to  the  returns  presented  to  Parliament ; 
and  with  the  performance  of  such  of  the  other  statistical  duties  at 
present  performed  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  No  form  of  statistics  once  settled  should  be  altered 
without  reference  to  this  statistical  department. 

"  3.  That  the  head  of  the  central  statistical  department,  subor- 
dinated to  the  Treasury,  should  be  temporarily  associated,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Welby's  suggestion,  with  some  person  of  adequate 
position,  having  the  requisite  quaUfications  and  time  at  his  disposal, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  through  the  statistics  of  each  department 
with  the  statistical  officer  permanently  appointed  by  that  department, 
the  three  submitting  to  the  Treasury  schemes  for  bringing  the  parlia- 
mentary statistics  of  each  office  into  conformity  with  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  preliminary 
arrangement  should  be  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year,  and — 

**  4.  That  when  in  the  course  of  the  year  detailed  reports  shall 
have  been  so  furnished,  suggesting  the  form  and  contents  for  each 
volume  of  statistics,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  a  small  permanent  board  or  commission  should  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  supervision  of  statistics,  and  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  order  and  harmony  in  the  general  body  of  returns  presented  to 
Parliament. 

"  We  strongly  urge  that  these  arrangements  should  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  approaching  census  in  1881, 
the  detail  of  which  we  consider  should  be  settled  in  concurrence 
with  the  new  statistical  department.  The  delay  which  occurred  in 
settling  details  for  the  census  of  1871  notoriously  occasioned  great 
inconvenience. 

"  Considered  financially,  we  believe  that  by  such  a  simplification 
of  parliamentary  returns  as  we  have  suggested  a  very  considerable 
reduction  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  their  preparation  and 
printing ;  while  at  the  same  time  our  national  and  parliamentary 
statistics  would  become  a  worthy  record  o!f  the  condition  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  United  Elingdom." 

The  dissent  of  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  Lefevre  is  expressed  in  the 
following  separate  report,  which  appears  interesting : — 

Separate  Report  of  Mr,  Lefefore  and  Mr,  Farrer. 

"  We  agree  generally  with  Part  I  of  the  above  Report,  subject, 
in  the  case  of  one  of  us,  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  sub- 
joined memorandum.  We  think  that  the  defects  of  the  present 
statistics    therein  pointed  out  are  due  principally  to  want  ®f  co 
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operation  between  the  varions  departments.  We  donbt,  howeref, 
whether  this  co-operation  could  be  effectively  attained,  either  now 
or  hereafter,  by  snch  a  board  as  suggested  in  Part  II  of  the  Report 
At  the  same  time  we  agree  that  some  supervising  and  harmonising 
agency,  snch  as  is  proposed,  as  an  interim  measure,  is  desirable 
But  whilst  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Treasury  should  for  this  purpose  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
other  offices,  we  hesitate  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  Stalas- 
tical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Treasury,  as  we 
think  this  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  and  determined  bj  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  connexion  with  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness between  the  different  departments. 

(bigned)        Geoboe  Shaw  Lefktrb. 
"  December,  1879.  T.  H.  Farrbb.  " 

The  following  is  a  minute  by  Mr.  Welby  referred  to  in  the 
report,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  special  interest  as  presumably 
representing  a  Treasury  view  : — 

Memorandum  by  Mr,  Wdby. — Official  StatUHcs. 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  official  statistics  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment are  not  satis&ctory.  No  general  principle  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  departments  in  the  preparation  of  statements 
and  accounts  intended  to  describe  the  course  of  administration  and 
the  progress  of  the  nation. 

**  Heads  of  departments,  therefore,  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
In  some  instances  no  record  of  administration  from  year  to  year  is 
prepared  and  published,  so  that  isolated  accounts  prescribed  by 
Parliament  or  returns  granted  to  private  members  contain  aU  the 
information  which  the  public  can  obtain  in  reference  to  the  service 
concerned.  This  division  includes  most  of  the  leading  offices,  snch 
as  the  Treasury,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade. 

**  Other  departments,  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  do  not 
publish  general  reports,  but  present  to  Parliament  statements  in 
greater  or  less  detail  illustrative  of  their  administration,  and  special 
reports  of  certain  branches,  such  as  education,  health,  Ac. 

*'  Other  departments,  again,  such  as  those  of  Revenue,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  Mint,  &c,,  present  yearly  reports,  forming  a  continuous  narra- 
tive of  their  proceedings  from  year  to  year,  recording  changes  in 
the  law,  and  affording  opportunity  for  commenting  upon  the  short- 
comings and  noting  the  effect  of  such  changes. 

**  The  last  of  these  three  classes  can  alone  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  a  principle.  The  annual  reports  of  the  departments  forming 
this  class  differ  very  much  among  themselves  and  in  detail,  but  all 
the  departments  making  such  reports  endeavour  therein  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  their  transactions,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
are  compelled  to  note  circumstances  and  facts  which  would  probably 
escape  observation  or  record  were  no  such  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  department.  In  otner 
words,  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  report  teaches  public  servants 
to  observe  facts  and  to  generalise  from  them.     The  result  can  hardly 
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fail  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  public.  Useful  information 
is  collected  and  put  into  print,  it  is  subjected  to  criticism,  revised 
from  time  to  time  and  corrected,  and  thus  the  record  of  facts  upon 
which  Parliament  and  the  country  depend  for  guidance  in  action 
becomes  day  by  day  more  valaable  because  more  trustworthy. 

"  The  system  of  annual  reports  is,  however,  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  encourages  the  printing  of  matter  not  required  for 
public  information,  and  that,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
the  reports  presented  to  Parliament  are  made  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  continuous  public  record,  and  of  temporary  instruction 
to  administrative  and  departmental  officers. 

^'  If,  then,  the  official  statistics  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  framed 
according  to  an  intelligible  principle,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to 
consider  whether  the  system  of  annual  reports  should  not  be 
extended  further.  This  would  probably  not  be  practicable  in  the 
case  of  the  leading  departments  of  control  and  correspondence, 
such  as  the  Treasury,  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  &c. 
Their  functions  are  so  varied,  and  are  often  of  so  confidential  or 
political  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  or  advisable  to  resume 
their  transactions  in  an  annual  report.  But,  even  in  their  cases, 
the  statistical  information  which  such  departments  present  to 
Parliament  might  possibly  be  gathered  into  a  volume,  or  at  all 
eTents  into  more  condensed  or  compact  form  than  it  is  at  present. 

**  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the  functions  of 
the  departments  of  control  and  correspondence  and  the  functions 
of  the  purely  executive  departments,  and  annual  reports  might 
^-ithout  inconvenience  be  required  from  the  latter,  e,g.y  from  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  National  Debt  Office,  Office  of 
Works,  and  others  of  a  like  character. 

"  These  reports  containing  all  the  statistics,  as  distinct  from 
estimates  and  accounts,  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  War  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  the  National  Debt  Office  (as  the  case  may  be), 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  practice.  Types  of 
such  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  reportspresented  to  Congress 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  United  States. 

**  If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  Stale  would  publish 
annnaUy  the  group  of  trade  and  navigation  statistics,  the  groups  of 
judicial,  prison,  education,  and  local  government  statistics,  and  also 
gToaps  of  colonial  and  foreign  statistics;  reports  from  all  the 
executive  departments  containing  in  a  collected  form  the  informa- 
tion which  each  department  is  required  or  thinks  fit  to  lay  before 
Parliament. 

^  Lastly,  departments  not  making  annual  reports  would  co.'Iect 
such  statistics  as  belong  to  them,  and  present  them  to  Parliament 
in  a  compact  and  convenient  shape. 

**  Each  set  of  statistics  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
department  charged  with  their  preparation. 

**  The  foregoing  suggestion  is  merely  an  extension  of  present 
practice.  It  involves  no  change  diminishing  the  control  of  heads 
of  departments  over  their  own  work.  It  necessitates  no  inter- 
ference with  their  freedom  of  action,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
provoke  opposition.  It  would  not,  however,  secure  homogeneity  cifo{e 
statistical  record,  it  would  not  check  the  printing  of  superfluous  oP 
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useless  matter,  and  it  would  not  curb  the  propensity  of  departments 
to  make  their  blue-books  serve  the  purpose,  at  once,  of  public 
record  and  of  instructions  for  the  administratiye  stafE  of  the 
departments. 

"Mt.  Carmichael  proposes  that  the  Government  should  establish 
a  supervising  and  controlling  authoritj  over  the  statistical  record 
annually  presented  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  maintafning 
harmony  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  returns,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  amount  of  information  given  by  any  one  branch  of 
the  service  is  kept  in  due  proportion  to  that  fnmished  by  others, 
and  he  thinks  that  this  object  might  be  attained  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  statistical  board  composed  of  (say)  trvrelve 
members,  each  of  whom  should  be  a  representative  of  one  of  tiie 
large  departments ;  that  these  representatives  should  be  permanent 
officials  of  high  standing  and  conversant  with  the  statistics  of  their 
offices ;  that  the  board  should  be  held  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  annual  returns  relating  to  the  respective  departments  bear  due 
relation  to  each  other.  He  would  appoint  a  small  statistical 
department  with  a  highly  salaried  and  thoroughly  efficient  chief 
subordinate  to  this  unpaid  board,  and  he  would  make  it  the  business 
of  this  Statistical  Department  to  supervise  and  keep  in  harmony, 
under  the  board,  the  statistics  from  all  the  offices. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  the  officers  of  a  department  are  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  collect  the  statistics  of  that  department.  Their 
experience  and  technical  knowledge  gives  them  advantages  ivhich 
outsiders  cannot  attain.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  rule  may  be 
laid  down  that  statistics  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  collected  by 
the  department  transacting  the  business  to  which  these  statistics 
relate.  But  any  person  conversant  with  the  Civil  Service  wiU 
admit,  I  think,  the  not  unnatural  but  extreme  jealousy  with  which 
departmental  officers  regard  interference  from  without.  The  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  a  very  good  example  of  such  jealousy  in 
the  animated  correspondence  between  the  Customs  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  trade  statistics ;  while  in  various  instances 
we  have,  I  think,  found  no  great  readiness  to  accept  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  committee  itself.  Gbod  policy,  flieref ore, 
would  bid  us  consult,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  sentiment,  it  may 
be  the  prejudice,  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of 
statistics,  if  we  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  goodwill  and  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Carmichael  appears  to  me  to  have  seized  this  principle, 
for  his  recommendations  aim  at  enlisting  the  departments  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  harmonising  and  pruning  their  own  statistics. 
He  seems  to  expect,  it  is  true,  that  an  important  part  of  the 
statistical  duties  now  performed  by  departmental  officers  will 
eventually  be  absorbed  into  the  Central  Statistical  Department. 
Upon  this  point  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  agree  with  him.  I 
deprecate  the  idea  of  such  a  department.  It  would  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  statistics,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  its  appetite 
would  only  g^w  with  indulgence.  But  I  do  not  understand  tliis 
absorption  to  form  part  of  Mr.  Carmidiaers  scheme,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speculate  on  future  contingencies.  In  the  present 
he  proposes  to  entrust  the  duty  of  collecting  and  editing  statistics 
to  the  departments  themselves,  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
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chosen  from  tbeir  own  body,  bat  assisted  and  advised  by  a  salaried 
and  permanent  officer  and  a  small  staff. 

"  I  tbink  the  snggestion  valuable,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 

principles  which  recommend  themselves  to  my  judgment,  and  I 

should  be  ready  to  adopt  it  if  I  did  not  feel  doul^ful  about  the 

efficient  working  of  such  a  committee,  especially  if  it  were  appointed 

at  the  present  moment,  when  it  wouid  hav«  to  undertake  detailed 

labour  for  which  it  is  hardly  calculated.   I  will  explain  my  meaning 

somewhat  more  fully.     The  statistics  of  the  various  departments 

are  not  as  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     Mr.  Childers  and  his 

committee  can  hardly  do  more  than  lay  down  general  principles,  to 

which  the  statistics  of  the  different  departments  must  be  adjusted. 

The  next  step  in  order  is  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  each 

department,   followed  by  a  report  or  memorandum  showing   the 

changes  necessary  in  order  to  make  these  statistics  conform  with 

the  principle  laid  down<  by  Mr.  Childers's  committee.     It  is  true 

that  our  sub-committees  have   done  service  in  investigating  the 

statistics  of  certain  departments,  and  that  the  result  of  their  labours 

'will  be  useful  wken  the  statistics  of  these  departments  are  examined, 

but  neither  Mr.  Childers's' committee -nor  the  sub-cemmittees  into 

which  it  is  divided  have  had  the.  time,  noD  are  they  likely  to  find 

the  time,  reqi^red  for  such  a  systematic  examination,  of  each  set  of 

statistics  as  must,  I  think,  .be  the  consequenoes  of  our, report.     But 

if  we  recognise  such  a  consequence  to  our  report,  we  ought,  X  think» 

to  satisfy  ouiTBelves  that  the  persons  to  whom  we  propose  to  entrust 

the  carrying  out  of  it  will  be  thoroughly  able  to  do  so,  and  I  am 

not  able  to  satisfy  myself  foB.the  following  reasons,  that  that. will 

be  the  case  with  the  <  representative  conunittee  contemplated  by 

Mr.  Carmicha^. 

'*  It  is  indispensable  that  the  members  of  'that<x)mmittea  should 
be  chosen  from  the  highest  officers  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
belong.  The  permanent  head  of  each  office  would,  in  fact,  be  its 
best  rejHreBentative.  But  the  time  of  chief  officers  of  departments 
is  already  fully  occupied,  and  most  of  them,  while  jealous  of  inters 
fercnce  with  their  own  statistics,  would  be  careless  about  the 
8t4itistac8  of  other  departments,  unless  they  happened  (not  a 
common  attribute)  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  subject.  I  have 
already  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  large  amount  of 
detailed  work  would  devolve  upon  the  committee  immediately  upon 
their  appointment^  and  I  am  a&aid  that  if  the  best  qualified  offiicers 
mrere  placed  upon  it  they  could  not  devote  to  their  work  sufficient 
attention  to  ensnjre  the  success -of  the  experiment,  while  if  officers 
of  lower  rank  w«ie  nominated  they  would  not<give  the  committee 
tbe  weight  wh»>h»it  .requires. .  I  am  inclined  therefore,  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  alternative  measure  which,  if  more  tentative 
than  that  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  .would  not^be  liable  to  the.  same  risk 
of  failure,  and  which  might  pave  the^ay  for  some  such  measure  as 
be  has  proposed  for  securin^p  the  co-operation  of  the  departments  in 
controlling  their  own  statistics. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Childers's  committee  cannot  undertake 
that  minute  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  each  department  which 
alone  would  enable  us  to  say  with  authority  that  such  and  sach^Tp 
statements  may  be  discontinued,  that  such  and  such  information^ 
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can  be  condemned  or  improved,  and  that  such  and  such  alterations 
are  advisable.  That  duty  can  only  be  efficiently  discharged  bj  an 
officer  or  by  officers  whose  time,  as  a  whole,  can  be  devoted  to  it. 
No  more  competent  officer  for  snch  a  task  conld  be  found  than  the 
present  chief  of 'the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Giffen,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  following  the  precedent 
afforded  by  the  Treasury  officers  of  accounts,  we  might  devise  some- 
what similar  machinery  for  the  review  of  statistics,  it  being  nnder- 
stood  that  Mr.  Giffen  would  be  one  of  the  officers  entrusted  with 
this  duty  ef  revidw. 

"  In  order  to  make  my  suggestion  clear,  I  will  state  shortly  the 
history  and  functions  of  the  Treasury  officers  of  acconi^.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  skilled  commission,  ioquiring  into  pablic 
accounts,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  uniformity  of  system 
throughout  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  adding  that  the  duty 
of  securing  uniformity  must  rest  with  the  Treasury.  The  recom- 
mendation had  no  immediate  consequence,  but  many  years  after- 
wards Parliament  passed  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  (1866), 
which  subjected  the  accounts  of  civil  expenditure  for  the  first  time 
to  the  audit  of  an  independent  officer  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Before  this  Act  could  be  put*  into  operation,  the  Treasury 
was  obliged  to  ascertain  the  balance  for  which  each  accountant  was 
liable  upon  the  opening  of  his  account  for  Parliamentary  aadit ; 
the  Treasury  Was  called  upon  also  to  provide  the  forms  of  account 
which  each  department  must  render  under  the  above-cited  Act  to 
the  Audit  Office,  and  to  define  the  books  upon  which  the  aoooant 
must  be  founded.  Two  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties, 
and  these  Commissioners  exist  now  under  a  new  name,  that  of 
Treasury  officers  of  accounts,  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  maintaining 
uniformity  of  account  throughout  the  civil  service.  They  are 
consulting  and  inspecting  officers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inspect 
from  time  to  time  tne  accounts  of  the  various  offices,  to  see  that  no 
changes  are  introduced  into  ^em  without  Treasury  assent,  to 
suggest  changes  "V^hich  they  may  thii^  necessary,  and  consider 
recommendations  bearing  upon  accounts  which  may  be  made  io 
them  by  the  practical  officers  of  the  departments  wluoh  they  visit. 
All  questions  of  accounts  arising  in  the  civil  departments  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  are  also  referred  to  them  for  preliminary 
report.  They  have  no  original  authority.  They  can  only  advise 
and  suggest,  or,  if  they  think  necessary,  report  to  the  Treasury.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  experiment  has  worked  successfully.  At 
the  outset  these  officers  visited  every  department  and  made  a  report 
on  its  accounts  to  the  Treasury,  accompanied  with  reconunen- 
dations.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  system,  they  continued 
their  work  of  inspection,  and  became  the  consulting  officers  for  the 
service.  They  have  encountered  no  real  difficulty  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  I  attribute  the  fair  measure  of  success 
which  they  have  achieved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ityct  thai 
they  are  in  constant  personal  communication  with  the  account 
officers  throughout  the  service,  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  oiiginal  authority,  and  therefore  do  not  come  into  conflict 
themselves  with  the  officers  of  the  various  departments.    Now,  I 
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admit  at  once  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  establishing 
uniformity  of  acconnts  and  establishing  nniformitj  of  statistics,  still 
the  analogy,  for  it  is  not  ajprecedent,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
I  would  ask  whether  two  officers  might  not  be  deputed,  on  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Treasury  officers  of 
accounts,  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  different  departments,  and 
to  devise  means  in  concert  with  the  departmental  officers  for  securing 
uniformity  of  system,  repression  of  superfluous  statements,  and 
generally  improvements  in  the  form  and  substance  of  the  information 
given  to  the  public.  I  suggest  two  officers,  because  they  will  carry 
more  authority  than  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  they 
should  both  be  statisticians.  In  the  case  of  the  Treasury  officers  of 
account,  one  only  is  a  skilled  accountant,  the  other  is  appointed  in 
virtue  of  the  office  which  he  holds  and  on  grounds  of  general  expe- 
diency ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  statirtical  inquiry,  I  should  wish  to 
see  some  person  of  weight  associated  with  Mr.  Giffen.  A  member  of 
Parliament  would  be  the  best,  or,  if  an  official  member  were  pre- 
ferred, the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  These  gentlemen  should  report  their  views  upon  each 
department  in  succession.  In  the  gpreater  number  of  instances  I 
bave  little  doubt  that  they  would  practically  come  to  agreement 
-with  the  departmental  officers,  and  every  case  in  which  they  did  so 
'would  strengthen  their  position.  The  exceptions,  as  their  exceptional 
position  became  more  evident,  would  become  more  easy  to  deal  with, 
and  I  should  have  great  hopes  that  before  long  uniformity  of  system 
would  be  attained.  I  ^am  anxious  that  these  two  gentlemen  should 
not  possess  independent  authority  to  enforce  their  views,  but  that 
they  should  make  reports,  i.f .,  recommendations.  After  much  con- 
Bideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reports  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Treasury.  No  one  would  wish  to  add  to  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  was  therefore  unwilling 
at  first  to  bring  the  Treasury  into  question,  but  that  department 
has  peculiar  advantages  in  dealing  with  other  departments.  Every 
office  throughout  the  service  is  accustomed  to  a  oertain  amount  of 
Treasury  control,  and  though  it  is  "not  liked,  it  is  softened  by  pre- 
scription and  accepted.  Further  than  that,  the  Treasury  has  a 
right  of  imposing  its  wishes  on  the  great  revenue  departments 
w^hich  no  other  office  can  have,  and  the  statistics  of  the  revenue 
departments  are  most  important,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Customs.  I  have,  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reports  must  be  addressed  to  the  Treasury. 

••  When  this  preliminary  work  is  accomplished,  when  the  statistics 
of  each  office  have  been  reviewed  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
difficult  cases  remain  to  be  isettled,  and  when  therefore  uniformity 
has  only  to  be  maintained,  and  when  improvements  recommended 
by  experience  only  bave  to  be  adopted,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
statistician  like  Mr.  Giflen,  aided  and  controlled  by  a  representative 
committee  such  as  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends,  would  provide  the 
best  machinery  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  statistics.  I  should 
wish  to  see  the  original  work,  as  apart  from  work  of  review,  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Department  confined  to  the  preparation  of 
abstracts,  such  as  the  useful  work  which  Mr.  Giffen  now  issues.  It 
would  probably  be  desirable  that  such  a  committee  should  be  depen- 
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dent  on  the  Treasniy  rather  than  any  other  department,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  recommendations  shonld  lie  with  the  Treasury. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  adoption  of  such  sug- 
gestions as  I  have  made  would  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  betrvreen. 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  such  depart- 
ments as  the  Customs,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  official 
correspondence  between  the  Central  Statistical  Department  and 
the  departments.  The  latter  would  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  statistics.  Suggestions  and  recommendations -would  of  course 
be  made  to  them,  but  if  it  came  to  the  enforcement  of  a  change  in 
which  they  did  not  concur,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  change  would 
lie  with  the  Treasury. 

"  July  17, 1879.  R.  E.  Welbt." 

So  far  the  oflBcial  reports  of  the  committee.  Amongst  other 
matter  contained  in.  the  blue  book,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  takes 
leave  to  extract  the  following  memorandum  written  by  him  as  chief 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1876,  and 
which  was  largely  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  also  the  following  minutes  of  his  own  .evidence  before 
the  committee,  in  which  i^e  recommendations  of  the  committee's 
report  are  virtually  described  and  criticised, 

"  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Qiffen, 

'*  Memorandum  on  the  Compilation  and  Printing  of  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  It  is  now  a  settled  practice  of  civilised  governments  to  collect 
and  publish  statistics,  and  whatever  theoretical  doubts  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  utility  and  trustworthiness  of  many  statistics,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  practice  will  be  continued.  Although  many  of  the 
facts  stated  in  these  official'  tables,  and  probably  the  most  essential 
ones  are  discoverable  by  private  means,  .or  with  such  aid  as  the 
publication  of  a  government's  own  accounts  would  give,  it  is  found 
highly  convenient  to  have  fuller  official  records  to  app^  to.  The 
greater  accuracy  obtainable  in  them,  as  compared  with  most  private 
compilations  and  the  known  impartiality  of  such  records,  may  be 
considered  to  have  rendered  them  indispensable  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  -of  interest  to  Gfovemment  where  anything 
depends  on  the  use  of  facts  which  can  be  stated  in  a  statistical  form« 

*'  But  the  novelty  of  this  systematic  use  of  statistics,  and  the 
gradual  way  in  which  the  business  of  collection  and  compilation  has 
extended,  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  many  evils  in  most 
countries,  and  not  least  in  England,  where  public  offices  and  duties 
have  been  arranged  and  re-arrang^  from  time  to  time  as  particular 
exigencies  required.  There  has  been  no  deliberate  determination 
beforehand  by  a  competent  authority  of  what  statistics  it  would  be 
desirable  to  collect,  and  of  the  .proportion  of  labour  and  cost  of 
printing  to  be  expended  on  each  braneh  of  statistics  according  to  its 
relative  importance.  On  the  contrary,  statistical  offices  have  been 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  each  deparknent  of  Government.  Each 
ministry  has  been  allowed  to  say  for  itself  what  statistics  it  would 
have  and  how  it  would  collect  them,  subject  only  to  ttie  contxol  of 
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the  Treasnry,  whidi  could  not  be  specially  directed  to  this  end. 
Betoms  hare  also  been  moved  for  bj  private  members  of  parlia- 
ment taking  interest  in  particular  subjects.  Consequently,  as  was 
very  natural,  statistics  have  been  developed  according  to  the  zeal  or 
reputation  of  the  heads  of  particular  departments,  according  to  the 
interest  taken  from  time  to  time  by  changing  ministers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  interest  taken  from  time  to  time  in  certain  subjects  by 
the  public.  This  process^it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  wholly  with- 
out  advantage  in  a  new  growth,  because  statistics  ought  to  be  tried 
from  time  to  time  by  the  public  requirements  of  them,  and  by  the 
interest  which  those  concerned  with  them  can  excite.  But  it  has  also 
brought  the  inevitable  disadvantages  of  a  want  of  plan.  A  species 
of  accident  has  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  proportion  given 
to  certain  statistics  in  the  official  compilations ;  the  demand  which 
has  arisen  at  one  time  for  certain  information  has  acted  long  after 
the  public  interest,  and  the  real  causes  for  the  intensity  of  that 
interest  at  particular  moments,  have  disappeared ;  tables  are  con- 
tinued which  might  to  a  large  extent  have  been  discontinued.  What 
is  just  as  bad,  the  independent  action  of  different  departments  has 
prevented  attempts  at  so  framing  their  statistical  tables  as  to  be 
convenient  for  comparison.  In  population  statistics,  for  instance, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  registrar-general  gives  the  facts  as 
to  the  numbers,  &a,  of  the  population  at  certain  ages ;  but  in  other 
statistics,  such  as  those  of  pauperism  and  crime,  a  division  into 
ages  that  would  harmonise  with  those  of  the  registrar-general  is 
not  adopted.  In  the  population  statistics  again  there  is  a  certain 
classification  of  disease,  but  when  we  come  to  other  health  statistics 
there  are  totally  different  classifications.  These  evils  are  all  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  having  still  separate  and  independent  administrations, 
BO  that  the  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  not 
only  sometimes  ill-adapted  for  the  comparison  of  what  they  tell  on 
different  subjects,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  compared  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  facts  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  ascertained.  When  to  all  these  evils  is  added  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  bulkiness  incidental  in  such  a  work,  where  so  many  diligent 
workers  are  left  almost  without  control,  and  especially  without 
control  from  any  quarter  which  can  look  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  work,  the  fact  thai  the  annual  statistics  of  the  country  are 
now  a  huge  and  forbidding  mass  of  figures  is  quite  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

"  The  evil  is  a  very  great  one.  The  mere  mass  of  the  annual 
library  of  statistics,  which  is  printed,  would  be  enough  to  prevent 
their  general  study ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  mass,  there  are  all  the 
other  evib  of  want  of  arrangement  and  proportion,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  people  *  do  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,'  that  statistics  are 
considered  only  for  experts,  except  in  so  far  as  each  public  man  or 
writer  may  take  an  interest  in  one  or  two  particular  volumes,  that 
there  is  far  too  little  furnishing  of  the  mind  with  the  broad  know- 
ledge of  statistical  data,  and  of  the  main  conclusions  from  statistical 
facts,  which  should  be  by  some  means  or  other  the  common  posses- 
sion of  public  men.  Almost  the  only  effort  made  towards  a  general 
harmonising  and  condensation  of  these  statistical  libraries  is  that 
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made  bj  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
there  are  prepared  statistical  abstracts,  showing,  in  a  convenient 
form  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  principal  statistical  facts 
relating  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies,  and  foreign  conn  tries, 
besides  larger  volnmes  containing  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  facts, 
though  for  a  shorter  series  of  years.  Bnt  the  efforts  of  one  depart- 
ment seem  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  mass  and  div*cr- 
gencies  of  the  statistics,  unless  some  order  is  taken.  The  difficulties 
of  condensation  are  increased  by  the  want  of  a  common  plan  ori^- 
nallv.  In  any  case,  whatever  summaries  may  be  compiled,  the 
need  will  always  remain  for  the  fuller  statistics  in  each  branch 
which  experts  and  those  interested  may  consult,  and  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  public  to  resort  when  particular  qaes- 
tions  arise. ,  That  they  may  be  used  with  the  utmost  advantage 
they  should  not  only  be  harmonised  in  abstracts  such  as  are  com- 
piled by  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  should  be  in  some  good  order 
from  the  beginning. 

**  It  is  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  specific  evils  which  have 
thus  generally  been  referred  to  that  this  memonmdum  has  been 
prepared.  In  presenting  it,  no  apology,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  re« 
quired  for  the  freedom  with  which  remarks  have  been  made  on 
the  work,  and  apparent  abases  which  have  grown  up  in  the  work  of 
other  departments.  The  faults  traced  out  are  obviously  not  of  a 
kind  for  which  anybody  in  particular  is  to  blame.  If  some  depart- 
ments seem  luxariant  in  their  statistics  when  the  work  of  all  is 
brought  together  for  comparison,  or  if  the  question  is  asked  why 
tables  which  were  probably  once  required  are  continued  without 
any  apparent  necessity  at  the  present  time,  or  if  it  is  suggested 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  certain  statistics  is  destroyed  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  comparison  with  other  statistics  not  pre- 
pai^  in  the  same  office,  these  are  hardly  suggestions  which  can 
affect  those  engaged  on  particular  branches  of  statistics.  The  public 
prejudice  is  justly  in  favour  of  ample  information,  and  there  is  thus 
little  temptation  to  suppress  tables  when  a  particular  subject  is 
alone  in  view ;  and  as  to  harmony  between  different  sets  of  statistics, 
there  has  absolutely  as  yet  been  no  agency  for  enabling  those  charged 
with  them  to  consult  and  settle  upon  a  common  method.  Nor  is 
even  the  desire  in  some  cases  to  make  a  show  without  real  work  to 
correspond  very  censurable.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  a 
zealous  employ^  engaged  on  statistical  work,  and  taking  a  great 
interest  in  it,  to  make  the  most  of  what  he  does,  and  exhibit  the 
information  he  puts  before  the  public  in  every  variety  of  form.  The 
result  is  very  costly  to  the  public,  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  having  no  accepted  measure  for  the  relative  value  of  statistics  ; 
so  that  with  many  public  men  who  are  otherwise  well  informed 
the  mere  bulk  of  certain  tables  is  imposing,  although  a  huudred 
pages  of  them  may  take  less  real  work  to  prepare  than  a  single  page 
of  a  less  pretentious  publication. 

*'  The  particular  points  which  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are:  I.  The  great  mass,  and  what  appear  to  be 
unnecessary 'details  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  annual  volnmes 
of  statistics.  2.  The  duplication  of  printing  which  prevails  very 
largely,  and  that  not  merely  owing  to  anticipatory  publicatiozis  df 
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more  complete  volumes  of  statistics,  bnt  in  other  ways ;  and  3.  The 
evib  of  differences  in  form  in  compiling  statistics  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  harmonj 
in  the  headings,  classifications,  dates,  and  other  points,  where  sta- 
tistics on  different  subjects,  which  are  allied  directly  or  indirectly, 
ought  to  be  made  capable  of  intercomparison.  For  this  purpose  an 
examination  has  been  made  of  what  are  considered  the  anniud  pub- 
lications of  official  statistics,  whether  thej  are  *  moved  for'  or 
command  papers,  and  including  sometimes  wliat  are  only  depart- 
mental papers.  In  many  cases,  so  as  to  show  a  complete  series  of 
the  papers  on  the  same  subject,  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  papers  of  a  single  session,  but  wherever  an  early  report  or  paper 
has  thus  been  used,  care  has  been  taken  to  compare  it  with  the  last 
issued,  so  88  to  make  sure  that  the  defects  pointed  out  still  exist. 

"  First  Group — Local  Taxation  and  Administration, 

"  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  this  under  two  subdivisions :  (a) 
Poor  Law  ^Ijocal  Government  Board)  reports  and  papers ;  (h)  other 
local  reports  and  papers. 

"  (a.)  Foot  Law  {Local  Oovemment  Board)  Reports  and  Papers, 

"  Taking  the  last  complete  series,  viz.,  for  1874-75,  it  appears 
that  there  are  three  reports  presented  to  Parliament  by  command, 
one  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  besides  the 
following  papers  moved  for  relating  to  pauperism  in  England :  (1) 
twelve  monthly  returns  of  pauperism  (122 — A.  Sess.  1875),  each 
published  about  two  months  after  the  month  to  which  it  relates ; 
(2)  two  half-vearly  returns  of  paupers  relieved  on  1st  January  and 
1st  July  (122~B),  each  issued  about  six  months  after  date ;  (3) 
two  hi^-yearly  returns  of  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief 
(122-G)  for  the  half  years  ending  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  the 
former  issued  in  August  and  the  latter  in  March  following  the 
expiry  of  the  half-year  comprised  in  the  return ;  and  (4)  annual 
poor  rate  return  (122~D).  In  addition,  in  1874-75,  there  appear 
to  have  been  three  returns,  not  annuals,  Nos.  267,  395,  and  259,  of 
-which  an  account  will  also  be  given.  The  total  mass  of  printing 
is  1,580  pages,  of  which  the  statistics  comprised  amount  to 
912  pages. 

**  As  regards  the  first  of  these  publications, — ^the  report  for  Eng- 
land,— ^it  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  observations.  It  may  be  a 
question,  statisi^cally,  whether  there  is  any  occasion  to  give  so 
much  detail  as  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  every  union,  but 
perhaps  Parliament  may  require  a  summary  of  the  accounts  of  each 
accounting  bod^.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  about  22  pages  of 
unnecessary  prmting  (p.  396  et  seq.  of  report),  where  the  numbers 
and  ages  of  attendimce  of  children  at  ea^h  workhouse  school  are 
eiven.  The  question  might  at  least  be  put  to  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  what  reason  this  detail  is  given.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
totab  for  counties,  with  the  district  schools  on  p.  418,  added  would 
be  sufficient. 

'*  Attention  is  also  directed  to  pp.  447 — 469,  containing  sum- 
maries of  local  taxation  for  several  years,  which  are  f^r  the  most 
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part  a  repetition  of  what  is  printed  in  local  taxation  papers.     (See 
postea,  p.  6.) 

**  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  tlie  printing  of  shillings  and  pence 
columns  respecting  grants  in  aid  to  medical  officers,  pp.  470 — 484. 
These  columns  are  entirely  unnecessary,  are  properly  omitted  in  the 
accounts  of  general  expenditure  (pp.  284  et  seq.),  and  it  appears  can 
only  be  given  per  incuriam  in  dealing  with  so  small  an  item  of 
expenditure.  This  printing  of  shillings  and  pence  columns  is  an 
evil  which  runs  through  many  of  the  reports  and  papers,  and  tnnst 
add  greatly  to  clerical  and  printers'  labour,  while  tending  to  obscnre 
the  tables  where  they  are  given. 

"  The  second  publication  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  report  for  Scot- 
land, which  is  nearly  as  bulky  a  volume  as  the  one  for  England. 
The  accounts  are  extremely  voluminous.     Attention  is  particularly 
drawn  to  the  unnecessary  detail  of  paupers  boarded  out,  pp.  22 — 56, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  the  summary  on  page  56  would  have  been 
sufficient,  making  a  saving  of  84  pages.     There  are  also  two  dia- 
grams, pp.  76  and  77,  showing  the  monthly  variations  of  pauperism 
in  counties  in  the  southern  district  and  in  Wigtonshire.     Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  diagrams,  their  place  ought  to  be  in  the  mora 
important  publications,  and  if  what  is  done  for  Scotland  had  been 
done  for  England,  the  expense  would  have  been  very  great.     It  is 
submitted  also  that  the  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  per  j>ar»«A, 
occupying  36  pages  (pp.  184 — ^220)  are  unnecessary ;  that  a  much 
larger  unit,  like  the  union  in  England  (even  allowing  that  tliat 
unit  is  not  itself  too  small),  ought  to  be  taken,  and  that  probably 
the  county  summary  (p.  221)  contains  all  that  is  really  necessary 
for  statistical  or  practical  purposes.     The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  number  of  paupers  on  given  days,  and  number  of  poor  relieved 
in  each  parish,  occupying  84  pages  (pp.  234 — 318) ;   and  tto  the 
receipts  from  church  collections.  Which  is  a  detail  per  parish  of  one  of 
the  items  of  receipt,  and  occupies  no  less  than  18  pages  (pp.  828 — 345), 
exclusive  of  the  summary  (p.  346).    The  distribution  of  parliamen- 
tary grants  for  medical  relief  and  pauper  lunatics  is  also  shown 
with  the  same  detail  (pp.  347 — 379),  occupying  about  32  pages 
unnecessarily ;  also  receipts  and  expenditure  under  Public  Health 
Act  (pp.  400— -430).    Altogether  about  170  pages  at  least  might  be 
saved,  if 'the  unit  of  counties  only  instead  of  parishes  were  given  ; 
no  such  detail  as  to  parishes  being  given  in  the  English  report, 
which  deals  with  so  much  larger  a  subject.    All  these  statements  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  have  also  shillings  and  pence  columns, 
which  obscures  all  the  tables.     It  seems  hardly  a  question  of  sta- 
tistics, but  attention  may  be  called  to  what  seems  the  needless  list 
of  *  applications  to  sheriffs  *  (pp.  156 — 162),  and  the  list  of  modifica- 
tions of  Vaccination  Act,  and  of  parishes  showing  modes  and  dates 
of  election  of  parochial  boards  (pp.  435 — 478).  The  omission  of  these 
would  save  about  60  pages,  and  no  similar  information  is  g^ven  in 
the  English  poor  law  report. 

"  While  there  is  so  much  superfluous  printing,  the  information 
is  also  given  in  a  shape  which  prevents  comparison  with  the  report 
for  England.  The  headings  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  account 
are  as  follows  in  the  English  and  Scotch  reports  : —     ^^ 
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Ekolish. 
jReeeipii — 
From  rates 

From  other  sources,  exdosiTe  of 
loons. 


Scotch. 
Seeeipti — 
From  assessment. 
From  loans  raised  on  the  security  of 

the  assessment. 
From  Toluntary  contrihutions  and 

church  collections. 
From     mortifications     and     other 


Sxpendihwe — 
Relief  of  poor  on  the  roll  or  register. 

y,        casual  poor. 
Medical  relief. 
Management. 
Law  expenses. 
BepajiKent  of  loans. 


Sxpenditu 

In  -maintenance. 
Out-relief. 
Lunatics  in  asjlusis. 
Loans  repaid. 
Salaries  of  officers,  &c. 
Other  relief. 
Law  expenses. 
Payments  to — 

County,  police,  &c. 

Highway  boards. 

Bimd  sanitary  authority. 

School  boards. 

On  account  of  registration. 
Vaccination  fees. 
Begistration  of  TOters,  &c. 
Assessments. 
AH  others. 

"  The  number  of  panpers  again,  -which  is  given  for  En^and  on 
the  Ist  of  each  month,  and  in  the  report  for  1st  January  and  Ist 
Jnly,  is  stated  in>'the  Scotch  return  for  three  days,  14th  August, 
Ist  January,  and  14th  May,  and  a  mean  of  these  three  days.  The 
Scotch  cki^sification  is  also  different,  the  division  being  that  of 
paupers  -and  dependents,  and  there  being  no  trace  of  the  English 
division  of  out-door  and  in-door,  and  adult  able-bodied  and  not  able- 
bodied.  In  this  classification  for  Scotland,  moreover,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  sex  or  age  of  the  paupers,  bat  the  particular  of 
sex  is  shown  for  the  number  of  poor  relieved,  which  is  really  the 
number  of  <»ses  relieved,  and  ^us  gives  no  means  of  comparison 
with  the  pauperism  of  England.  At  the  same  time  many  details  are 
given  as  to  these  cases,  such  as  whether  they  are  relieved  under 
sherifTs  order,  <&a,  and  whether  thev  are  natives  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  foreigners,  and  the  like,  while  tiie  distinction  of  paupers 
and  dependents  is  maintained  all  through,  and  yet  the  faois 
which  are  thought  essential  in  the  English  returns  are  not 
stated. 

**  The  third  publication  is  the  report  for  Ireland.  Here  there 
are  two  diagrams  as  to  workhouse  relief,  &c.,  which  are  not  in  the 
English  report.  Though  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  observa- 
tions as  the  Scotch  diagram  above  referred  to,  because  they  relate 
to  a  larger  area,  the  fact  that  they  are  given  for  Ireland,  and  not 
for  England,  and  show  nothing  but  what  it  would  be  expedient  to 
give  for  one  country  as  well  as  another,  should  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  they  are  not  necessary  for  England,  they  can  be  at  all 
necessary  for  Ireland. 

*'  There  appears  also  to  be  a  good  deal  of  surplus  printing 
in  this  report.     There  are  no  less  than  10  pages  occupied  with 
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details  of  nnion  officers*  superannuatioDS,  and  there  are  47  pages 
of  detail  as  to  the  relief  given  in  each  dispensary  district  nnder 
various  Acts,  the  total  amount  involved  being  only  about  141,000/. 
These  details  are  also  all  given  with  shillings  and  pence  columns. 
I  think  41  pages  might  here  be  saved — 35  pages  of  detail,  and  then 
6  pages  of  an  index  to  the  dispensary  districts,  which  need  not  be 
given  at  all.  The  English  poor  law  report  would  occupy  volumes 
if  similar  details  were  given. 

*'  At  the  same  time  the  statement  of  pauperism  itself  is  not  in 
a  shape  to  be  compared  with  the  English  and  Scotch  reports. 
Instead  of  the  number  of  paupers  on  certain  days  in  the  year  being 
taken  as  in  England,  the  Irish  return  at  some  places  (see  pp.  88,  ^bc) 
gives  only  the  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  in  the  year 
(apparently  the  number  of  cases).  Then,  we  have  the  '  collective 
number  of  days  for  all  paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouse,'  frona 
which  is  deduced  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house, this  total  being  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  *  persons  * 
who  received  relief  in  the  workhouse  during  the  year.  Elsewhere 
in  the  report  the  average  of  the  number  of  paupers  on  the  last  day 
in  each  week  ia  taken  as  the  average  daily  pauperism  of  the  year, 
but  the  classification  and  other  details  are  for  the  persons  who  were 
relieved.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  compare  directly  the  pauperism 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  to  state  what  the  pauperism  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is.  The  details  of  classification  at  p.  96  of  the  Irish 
report  are  wholly  useless  applied  to  England. 

**  The  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  also  different  in 
Ireland  from  what  they  are  in  England,  but  as  this  may  partly 
arise  from  difference  of  circumstances,  while  in  Ireland  the  in-door 
and  out-door  expenditure  for  poor  relief  are  given  as  in  England,  it 
is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  serious  evil  calling  for  remedy 
here,  although  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  the  two  accounts  more 
into  harmony. 

'*  Before  leaving  these  three  reports,  it  may  also  be  pointed  ont 
that  the  annual  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  all  terminate 
at  different  dates — England  at  lAdy-day,  Scotland  I4th  May,  and 
Ireland  29th  September.  This  is  an  oovious  cause  of  confusion, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  pauperism  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  particular  year. 

"  The  fourth  publication  or  series  of  publications  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  set  of  returns,  Nos.  122  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Sess.  1875,  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England.  These  are  annual 
returns,  and  are  made  under  the  following  order : — 

'"RETURNS  "  of  CoMPARiTivK  Statement  of  the  Number  of 

''Paupers   of   all  classes   (except  Lunatic  Paupers   in 

^      "  Asylums,  and  Vagrants)  in  Receipt  of  Rehef  on  the 

A.-«^      "Last  Day  of  each  Week  in  the  Months  of  January, 

"February,    March,  April,    May,    June,  July,   August, 

"  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1874 

"  and  1875  respectively :" 

^"  Of  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Paupers,  distinguishing 

■p  I      "  the  Number  of  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers  Relieved  on 

^'^      "  the  1st  day  of  January,  1875 :"  , 

J'  Of  SmiLAE  Statement  for  the  Ist  day  of  July  1875gl^ 
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'"**0f  SrATTtHKNT  of  the  Amonnt  Expended  for  In-maintenance 
"and  Oat-relief  only,  for  the  Half-jear  ended  at  Lady- 


D. 


"day,  1876: 
'Of    SiMiLAB    Statbubnt    foT   the    EEalf-year    ended    at 
"  Michaelmas,  1875 :" 
"""And,  of  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Poor  Rates  Levied 
'  and  Expended  darings  the  Year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1875.'* 

"  Ot  these,  the  return  A  is  the  barest  statement  of  the  number 
of  paupers  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the  coantry  each  month, 
and  the  object  no  doubt  is  to  keep  the  country  informed  from  month 
to  month  of  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  the  returns  B,  C,  and 
D  are  all  for  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods,  or  relate  to  the  state  of 
pauperism  at  a  particular  date  in  each  half-year,  and  are  all  issued 
about  six  months  after  the  date  or  half-year  to  which  they  refer. 
They  can  hardly  be  necessary  therefore,  like  the  monthly  return, 
for  current  information  about  pauperism,  and  they  must  tend  to 
delay  the  annual  report,  in  which  the  information  they  contain, 
apart  from  some  details,  is  embodied. 

"As  to  this  last  point,  the  facts  are  that  the  summaries  in  the 
two  B  returns,  occupying  8  pages  each,  or  16  altogether,  are 
reprinted  with  their  introductions  at  pp.  365 — 385  of  the  appendix 
to  the  annual  report,  the  repetition  bein^  20  pages  altogether.  The 
remainder  of  the  return,  extending  to  40  pages,  is  not  reprinted  in 
the  report,  but  merely  gives  the  same  information  as  in  the  summaries 
for  each  union,  an  index  of  the  unions  being  added.  The  summaries 
in  the  two  C  returns  again,  with  their  introduction,  occupying  14 
pages,  are  reprinted  at  pages  355 — 364  of  the  appendix  to  the  annual 
report.  The  remainder  of  the  return,  extending  to  23  pages,  is  not 
reprinted  in  the  report,  but  is  merely  occupied  with  details  for  each 
anion,  and  with  an  index  to  the  unions,  that  is,  with  details  of  in- 
maintenance  and  ont-door  relief  for  each  half-year.  And  the  whole 
of  the  return  (D),  (Annual  Poor  Bate  Return)  extending  to  16 
pages,  is  reprinted  at  page  283  et  seq.  of  the  annual  report,  the  only 
difference  being  that  this  report  gives  the  details  for  the  unions, 
whereas  the  return  itself  is  only  in  summary.  Altogether  the 
duplicate  printing  of  those  three  returns  amounts  to  at  least  50 
pages,  and  if  the  parts  of  B  and  C  which  are  not  duplicated  are  to 
be  oonsidered  superfluous,  this  would  add  63  pages  half-yearly,  or 
126  pages  annually  to  the  total  of  useless  printed  matter. 

"  The  ffth  publication  to  be  noticed  is  the  return  259  and  259-1, 
which  is  also  a  return  of  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief,  and  is 
itself  partly  a  mere  reprint  of  two  columns  of  pp.  284 — 343  of 
the  appendix  to  the  annual  report,  viz.,  the  columns  showing  the 
expenditure  for  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief,  and  partly  a 
new  return  in  respect  of  the  addition  of  a  colomn  showing  the  total 
of  in  and  out-door  relief  together,  and  another  column  showing  the 
proportion  of  ont-door  relief  to  the  total.  These  two  columns  might 
of  course  be  added  to  the  tables  in  the  report,  thus  saving  about 
25  pages  of  printed  matter,  if  the  information  is  to  be  continued 
annually. 

"The  sieth  publication.  Return  267,  is  a  comparison  of  the 
pauperisin  in  all  England  uid  the  metropolis  for  a  series  of^years,, 
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and  is  apparently  a  special  return,  while  it  is  also  only  a  few  pages. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  averages  of  total  annual 
pauperism  do  not  correspond  in  the  earlier  years  with  those  at 
pages  386  and  387  of  the  annual  report  (Census  of  Paupers).  Thus 
the  average  in  the  return  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1859,  is 
865,  446,  but  the  average  worked  out  from  the  census  table  in  the 
report,  is  841,  780.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy,  but  it  is  a  danger  of  multiplying  the  returns  that  the 
figures  get  changed  or  the  rectifications  made  at  one  time  are  not 
always  remembered. 

'*The  seventh  publication.  Return  395,  relates  to  valuation, 
apparently  only  to  unions  where  re- valuations  have  been  made,  and 
is  not  here  objected  to,  the  details  not  being  required  for  statistical 
purposes,  but  being  of  a  kind  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  required 
tor  other  business  uses. 

"  The  conclusions  as  to  these  poor  law  publications  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  In  the  annual  reports  themselves,  there  are  about  293 
pages  of  superfluous  printed  matter,  mainly  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
reports ;  in  the  Returns  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  there  are  50  pages  of  matter  reprinted  in  the  annual 
report,  besides  126  pages  of  apparently  superfluous  matter;  and  in 
the  Return  259-1,  there  are  25  pages  which  might  be  saved,  and 
yet  all  the  information  required  would  be  printed  by  the  mere 
addition  of  two  columns  to  tables  already  in  the  report.  The  total 
apparent  saving  possible  is  494  pages.  In  addition  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  headings  of  the  tables  as  to  receipts  and  expen- 
diture  in  the  reports  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  differ; 
that  the  pauperism  is  stated  on  a  different  principle  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  so  that  a  statement  for  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
impossible,  and  that  the  dates  for  which  the  yearly  accounts  are 
msMde  up  are  also  different.  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
printing  of  local  taxation  returns  in  the  annual  report,  those  returns 
appearing  in  other  publications  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
will  presently  be  noticed. 

(6.)  Local  Taxation  and  Administration^  exclusive  of  Foot 
Law  Publications. 

"  We  come  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  first  group  of  pnb- 
lications  we  are  examining,  those  relating  to  local  taxation  exclusive 
of  the  poor  law,  comprising  777  pages;  the  papers  enumerated 
being  altogether  12  in  number  (see  list,  Appendix  A).  The  aoeounts 
of  expenditure  by  school  boards,  <fcc.,  might  also  have  been  incladed, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  another  group.  There 
is  less  room  for  observation  here,  because  those  returns  are  for  the 
most  part  accounts  or  summaries  of  accounts,  and  may  be  required 
primarily  for  non  statistical  purposes,  while  the  facts  of  the  accounts 
terminating  at  different  dates  and  other  discrepancies,  are  now 
tolerably  familiar. 

**  The  first  point  to  notice  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  re- 
printing of  the  summaries  of  local  taxation  in  the  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  A  summary  is  prefixed  to  the  general 
abstract  of    local    taxation  returns   for  1874-75,  another  to  the 
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abstract  of  county  treasurers'  accounts,  and  a  tHrd  to  the  abstract 
of  municipal  borough  accounts ;  and  these  are  all  reprinted  for  a 
year  long  after  date,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  rateable  value 
of  municipal  boroughs,  which  is  duplicated  in  the  municipal  borough 
accounts,  at  p.  447  of  the  appendix  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
report,  occupying  there  12  pagen.  There  are  also  in  this  report 
seyeral  pages  extracted  from  special  returns  as  to  loans. 

"  The  second  point  is  that  in  any  view  the  returns  as  to  highways 
and  turnpike  trusts  are  given  in  too  much  detail  for  each  highway 
board  or  district  and  turnpike  trust.  In  the  English  highway 
return  there  are  70  pages  of  this  detail,  and  in  the  trust  return  67 
pages,  so  that  there  is  far  more  detail  on  this  head  than  there  is  of  the 
far  larger  expenditure  under  the  poor  law.  In  the  Scotch  turnpike 
trusts  return  there  are  about  17  pages  of  such  detail,  altogether 
about  154  pages  of  doubtful  malter.  These  detailed  accounts  are 
also  published  with  shillings  and  pence  columns,  the  omission  of 
which  alone  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  space  occupied. 

"  Third.  The  pilotage  return  is  also  most  voluminous,  extending 
to  125  pages,  while  it  has  also  no  summary,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  used  at  all  for  statistical  purposes. 

^^^  Fourth.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  different  dates  at 
wbich  the  local  accounts  terminate,  which  helps  to  make  them 
obscure  and  diflBcult  of  comparison  with  each  other : — 


Poor  relief 

Metropolitan  local  1 

manat^ment   J 

Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 1 

rities    j 

Bnral  Sanitaiy  Autho- 1 

rities    J 

Lighting  and  watching  < 

Sewers  rates  

Prainaee  and  embankment 

Burial  board  

Church  rates  

Markets  and  fairs \ 

Bridges  and  ferries    

Harbours 

County  treasurers 

Moncipal  boroughs    

Metropolitan  Board  of! 
Works J 


Chamber  of  London 

Metropolitan  police 
Turnpike  tarusts 


Highways 


...{ 


Pilotage 


Date  of  Termination. 


England. 


Lady-day  

The  year  last  ended 
prerious  to  June 


Lady-day  

Year  last  ended  pre- 
yious  to  June 


Easter-day 

Year  last  ended  pre- 
vious to  June 


Michaelmas  

31st  August 

31st  December  . 


Partly  29th  Sep- 
tember, and  partly 
Slst  December  ... 

3l8t  March    

3l8t  December 

Partly  26th  March, 
and  partly  31st 
December   , 

Slst  December 


ScotlMid. 


14th  May 


No  corre- 
sponding 
accounts. 

The  accounts 

under  the 

Public 

Health  Acts 

are  in  the 

Poor  Law 

Keport 


Not  stated. 


No 

corresponding 
accounts 

J 
Whitsunday  .... 

Slst  December 


Ireland. 


29th  September 


The  Irish 
accounts  do 

not 
correspond  in 
divisions,  and 
are  made  up 


Tor  latest 

period  of 

twelve  months 

preceding 

Slst 
December 


31st  December 
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"  Notliing  can  be  worse  than  this  medlej.  There  is  of  conrse  sa 
obvious  practical  reason  for  Scotch  accounts  terminating  at  Wliit. 
Sunday,  which  is  the  annual  removal '  term  *  for  farms  and  houses ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  discrepancies  are  as  obviously  removi^>le. 

**F^th,  The  abstract  of  local  taxation  returns  should  alao  be 
made  more  comprehensive,  and  include  at  least  the  county  treasurers 
and  municipal  boroughs. 

"  Sixth,  The  Chamber  of  London  account  is  well  known  not  to 
exhibit  the  whole  accounts  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  summary  in  a  prescribed  form,  which 
would  be  all  that  is  requisite  statistically,  and  need  not  occupy 
more  than  a  few  pages. 

**  Seventh,  There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  heading 
of  various  summaries  of  local  accounts,  so  that  in  addition  to 
exhibiting  what  is  specially  required  for  each  particular  subject,  an 
abstract  under  certain  general  heads,  such  as  receipts  from  rates,  tolls, 
and  dues,  sales  of  property,  loans  and  other  sources,  and  expendi* 
ture  on  poor  relief,  education,  public  works,  administration,  interest 
on  loans,  and  loans  paid  off,  or  the  like,  would  be  rendered  possible. 

* 'Altogether  about  170  pages  of  printed  matter  might  appareiitly 
be  reduced  in  these  local  taxation  papers,  with  much  more  if  the 
pilotage  accounts  could  be  reduced.  And  the  reforms  which  ought 
to  be  tried  in  the  way  of  harmonising  dates  and  headings  of  returns, 
so  as  to  make  the  results  more  clear,  are  manifold.  In  time  it  mi^ht 
also  be  a  subject  for  consideration  whether  the  detail  for  every 
accounting  body  is  to  be  published,  or  whether  it  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  print  in  detail  the  figures  for  the  larger  bodies  only,  all 
the  rest  being  summarised  in  some  way.  The  detail  in  any  case  is 
not  at  all  required  for  statistical  purposes. 

**  Second  Qboup. — The  Population  Statistics, 

"  The  publications  in  this  group  comprise  four  volumes  of  annual 
reports,  one  for  England,  two  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland, 
extending  in  all  to  961  pages,  besides  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
summaries.  In  addition  there  is  an  annual  table  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  in  England,  and  annual  summary  for  London,  ^.,  and 
an  abstract  for  Ireland.     The  total  number  of  pages  is  2,399. 

'*  It  is  proposed  first  of  all  to  examine  the  four  annual  reports, 
beginning  with  that  for  England,  with  the  special  object  of  pointing 
out  how  far  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the  tables  are  too 
voluminous,  and  next  of  showing  some  of  the  more  important 
differences  between  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  statistics,  whi<^ 
render  difficult  the  consolidation  of  these  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  (1.)  In  the  annual  report  for  England  (for  1873)  there  are 
61  pages  of  preliminary  tables,  with  which  it  is  not  proposed  to 
deal,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  summaries,  and  in  a  varied  form, 
except  it  may  be  noticed  there  are  three  pages  of  reprint  from  the 
emigration  statistics  at  pp.  111—113,  and  that  one  or  two  pages 
following  about  the  army  are  also  a  reprint  from  the  army  statiAtios. 
It  is  submitted  that  in  this  and  other  cases,  although  the  statistics 
of  other  departments  may  be  referred  to  in  a  report,^  would  be 
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sufficient  to  gire  the  correct  reference  to  the  proper  sources  of 
information  instead  of  reprinting  selected  tables. 

**  Besides  these  preliminary  tables,  however,  there  are  no  less  than 
270  pages  of  an  appendix,  including  many  details,  which  are  primd 
fade  mmecessary.     Of  these  there  are : — 

Knmberof  P^<m> 

20      Deteils  of  mimrUges  by  distriots pp.     6 —  25 

9            „          marriages,  births,  and  deaths  by  districts ..   „     82 —  40 
44  „  births  and  deaths  only  in  subdistricts „     41 — 84 

17  „  deaths  in  public  institutions  by  Bubdistricta   „   102 — 118 

18  Bei^  at  different  ages  in  districts „    124 — 141 

ig  /Deaths  from  different  causes  in  the  registration!  ,gg ^gg 


\     counties j 

{Area,  Ac.,  and  deaths  from  several  causes,  and  I 
inquests  by  districts J 


jQ  J  Area,  Ac.,  and  deaths  from  several  causes,  and  I  ^gg ^g. 
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^  In  addition  there  are  one  or  two  pages  in  an  appendix  to  a  letter 
by  Dr.  Fi^r  on  the  health  of  England,  such  as  pages  245 — 246,  where 
each  sepanvte  case  of  death  by  lightning  is  specified,  which  are  per- 
haps  of  doabtf  nl  utility ;  bat  the  above  are  blocks  of  matter  to  which 
it  may  be  advisable  now  to  confine  attention.  What  I  have  to 
suggest  is  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  utility  of 
giving  details  for  these  small  divisions.  It  will  be  seen  on  looking 
at  tiie  pages  marked  i^t  in  each  case,  besides  these  pages,  there  is 
a  summary  giving  the  details  for  large  divisions,  which  is  not  here 
objected  to,  the  only  point  now  suggested  for  inquiry  being  that  of 
excessive  sub-division.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  we  subdivide, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  less  trustworthy  the  data  will  tend  to 
become  for  any  useful  comparison.  The  averages  are  more  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  purely  accidental  causes.  Thus,  to  take  the  first 
three  items  in  the  above  list :  the  details  of  marriages  in  districts, 
of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  districts,  and  of  bnrths  and  deaths 
only  in  sub-districts,  it  might  be  asked  whether  it  is  proposed  to 
deduce  any  usefnl  comparison  as  to  the  state  of  health  or  industrial 
prosperity  in  these  districts  or  sub-districts.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  or  similar  inquiry  has  ever  been  made,  and  I  could  only 
conceive  its  being  attempted  for  one  or  two  large  districts  of 
exceptional  population,  where  the  units  are  large  enough  to  give  a 
real  average.  In  the  preliminary  tables  and  in  the  report  itself  no 
attempt  is  made  to  use  these  tables  for  any  purpose,  the  utmost  that 
is  done  being  to  work  out  the  proportions  of  deaths,  ^.,  per  1,000 
persons  living  in  counties.  Even  the  utility  of  this  last  comparison 
may  be  doal^ful,  as  there  are  not  the  same  means  of  estimating  the 
population  for  a  county  at  intermediate  years  between  two  census 
dates  as  there  are  for  the  whole  of  Engluid.  When  we  subdivide 
further  the  data  must  still  be  more  difficult. 

**The  details  of  deaths  in  public  institutions  are  professedly 
given  (see  note  p.  99)  to  afford  the  means  of  correcting  the  mor- 
tality of  districts  and  sub-districts,  but  if  the  mortality  tables  for 
these  sub-districts  are  not  themselves  required  the  details  of  such 
deaths  would  be  also  unnecessary. 

^  The  next  item  is  that  of  '  deaths  at  different  ^s  in  ^^^^{p 
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but  if  the  deaths  themselves  for  districts  are  nnneoessary  the  dis- 
crimiDation  at  different  ages  most  d  fortinri  be  useless.  The  data 
of  popalation  for  different  ages  must  be  still  more  donbtfnl  than  the 
data  of  total  popalation.  And,  nnless  the  districts  are  groaped  in 
some  way,  there  is  no  general  utility  in  the  facts,  even  if  thej  could 
be  stated. 

*^  The  next  item  of  deaths  from  different  causes  in  each  of  the 
registration  counties  is  objected  to  because  the  counties  are 
apparently,  for  such  a  purpose,  too  small  to  afford  useful  com- 
parisons, at  any  rate  for  many  diseases.  The  numbers  of  many 
diseases  are  often  far  too  small  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  average, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  second  part  of  the  table, 
p.  172  ef  seq.,  where  the  diseases  are  far  more  detailed  than  in  the 
first  tables.  If  the  tables  were  accompanied  by  any  study  showing 
that  there  is  a  general  order  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
particular  diseases,  and  suggesting  the  existence  of  common  or 
divergent  conditions  in  the  counties,  it  might  be  argued  thej  were 
of  use ;  but  I  do  not  observe  that  they  are  used  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Farr,  in  the  appendix,  p  240,  shows  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever 
alone  for  a  series  of  years  by  counties,  and  if  there  is  any  use  in 
such  detail  at  all,  it  would  probably  be  enough  to  give  it  for  one  or 
two  great  diseases  only,  which  would  occupy  much  less  space. 

"  The  last  item  of  *  deaths  from  several  causes  by  districts '  is, 
d  fortiori,  more  objectionable  than  the  similar  table  for  counties, 
though  the  table  is  happilv  more  condensed  in  its  classification  of 
diseases.  The  addition  of  the  number  of  inquests  held  does  not 
seem  a  detail  justifying  a  new  table. 

'*  Unless,  therefore,  g^d  reason  can  be  shown  for  giving  all  tiiis 
detailed  information,  I  should  conclude  that  the  above  138  pages  of 
the  appendix,  besides  the  three  pages  of  the  report  itself,  are  super- 
fluous, say  140  pages  in  all. 

'*  In  any  case,  it  may  be  added,  even  if  considerable  subdivision 
should  be  proved  to  be  useful,  the  question  would  arise  whether  the 
divisions  which  are  found  convenient  for  r^istration  purposes 
should  be  slavishly  followed.  It  may  often  be  convenient  to  estaA)li8h 
reg^tration  offices  where  there  is  a  small  population,  so  that  the 
area  and  amount  of  population  in  the  different  districts  will  vary 
greatly,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered,  when  statistics  are  in 
question,  whether  for  publication  a  more  convenient  grouping 
would  not  be  possible.  Some  common  principles  should  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  minimum  size  and  population  of  asub*division,  and  if 
this  were  tried  it  is  believed  much  lewer  lines  and  pages  than  are 
now  employed  would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

"  (2.)  In  the  two  annual  reports  for  Scotland,  of  which  I  have 
before  me  the  Twenty- first  Annual  Report,  and  the  EighteenUi 
Detailed  Annual  Report,  there  are  altogether  393  pages.  Of  these 
the  Detailed  Annual  Report  is  the  principal  one,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  of  the  other  report  at  all,  as  its  tables  and 
information  are  repeated  in  the  detailed  report.  It  contains  a 
special  vaccination  report,  but  the  substance  of  this  appears  in  the 
detailed  report.  The  suppression  of  this  report  would  save  86 
pages,  besides  binding,  &c.    As  an  instance  of  the^-repetition  of 
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tables,  Tables  XIX  and  XX,  pp.  27  and  28  of  the  Annnal  Report 
may  be  compared  with  Tables  XXXV  and  XXXVI,  p.  xxxviii  of 
the  Detailed  Annnal  Report,  and  so  of  others. 

•*  Coming  to  the  Detailed  Annnal  Report,  I  have  to  refer  to  the 
foUowing  pages  as  primd  facie  unnecessary : — 

Nambcr 
ct  Puces. 

22      DetailB  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  bj  districts....  pp.   2 —  23 

12              „         causes  of  death  in  counties    „   48 —  59 

6              „                       „               large  towns  „    66 —  71 

ag  /Details  for  each  district  of  small  town  districts,!  i^o 97 

\     mainland  rural,  and  insular  rural J  '* 

186  / 1^®***1«  ^  causes  of  death  at  different  periods  of  life  1        ^ ,  q 045 

\     in  town  districts,  Ac J  " 

202 

*'  As  to  the  first  two  of  these  items,  the  objections  stated  in 
reference  to  the  English  report  are  again  applicable,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis ;  they  also  apply  to  the  third  item,  viz.,  the  causes  of  death  in 
large  towns,  which  do  not  include  the  principal  towns,  the  similar 
tables  as  to  these  towns  not  being  here  objected  to.  A  fortiori  these 
objections  are  applicable  to  the  next  item,  giving  the  details  of 
causes  of  death  for  small  town  districts,  <fec.  The  last  item  of  all 
objected  to— details  of  causes  of  death  from  all  causes  at  different 
periods  of  life — is  an  attempt  to  give  for  different  districts  of 
Scotland  what  is  not  attempted  at  all  in  the  English  report.  The 
English  report  deals  with  deaths  at  different  ages  in  different 
dis&icts,  these  districts  being,  perhaps,  too  small,  but  it  does  not 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  causes  of  death  at  different  ages,  except 
for  the  whole  of  England.  If  what  is  here  done  for  Scotland  was 
done  for  England,  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  would  be  immensely 
increased. 

"  (3.)  In  the  Irish  Report,  extending  to  145  pages,  there  are 
the  following  details  which  seem  primd  facie  unnecessary : — 

If  amber 

8  Details  of  marriages  in  superintendent  registrar's  districts  pp.36 — 43 

^  r  Details  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  superinten-  "1  48—61 

\     dent  registrar's  districts J  " 

19      Births  and  deaths,  registrar's  districts    „  54 — 72 

Q  J  Births  in  four  quarters  in  superintendent  registrar's  1          ^^ a-. 

**  t     districts    J  "  '*"°^ 

8      Deaths  in  superintendent  registrar's  districts    „  84—91 

g  /  Deaths  at  different  ages  in  superintendent  registrar's  1          o^ ^ 

_^  \     districts J  " 

63 

"  The  Irish  report  appears  to  go  much  less  into  detail  than  that 
for  Scotland,  but  the  above  seem  liable  to  the  objections  already 
stated. 

"  We  come  then  to  the  weekly,  quarterly,  and  other  publications 
for  each  country,  beginning  with  those  for  England.  These  are 
mostly  ephemeral  in  their  nature.     Of  these  the  weekhrri^iraLi^ 
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Inrtbs  and  deaths  in  London  and  other  Ifu^  towns  is  well  known, 
and  besides  being  only  a  few  pagfes,  seems  to  call  for  little  remaik, 
ezcepty  perhaps,  that  two  pages  are  occupied  by  Table  6,  which 
gives  the  deaths  from  various  causes  weekly  in  sab-districts  in 
London ;  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  inquire  whether  such  detail  is 
absolutely  necessary — whether  a  few  lines  for  the  larger  divisions 
of  London  would  not  serve  sufficiently  all  practical  purposes.  The 
publication  being  a  weekly  one,  the  suppression  of  these  two  pages 
would  save  104  pages  per  annum. 

"  The  next  to  notice  are  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  registrar- 
genMtU  of  England,  extending  to  about  90  pages  each.  Here 
again  the  objection  to  the  minute  details  by  sub-districts  raised  with 
reference  to  the  annual  report,  would  apply  still  more  strongly,  the 
publication  being  itself  ephemeral.  The  omission  of  the  pages 
relating  to  these  sub-districts  (pp.  14 — 64,  second  quarter  1876), 
would  save  51  pages  per  quarter,  or  204  pages  annually. 

"  In  Scotland  there  is  a  monthly  and  a  quarterly  return.  The 
monthly  contains  four  pages  (pp.  44 — 47)  devoted  to  the  details  of 
death  from  all  causes  at  various  periods  of  life  in  four  large  towrs. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  causes  of  death  are  given,  first  according 
to  seventeen  classes,  occupying  about  a  page,  and  then  an  extremely 
minute  subdivision  is  given,  occupying  3  pages.  These  3  pages  per 
month,  if  omitted,  would  give  a  saving  of  36  pages  annually.  As  so 
extreme  illustration  of  the  waste  to  which  this  detail  leads,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  quarterly  report  for  September,  1876,  one 
of  the  districts,  Hume,  has  not  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death  entered 
opposite  to  it — a  manifest  proof  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
district.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  entries  bang 
extremely  rare. 

''The  quarterly  return  again,  besides  a  summary  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  by  groups  of  districts,  divisions  and  counties, 
contains  the  details  for  registration  districts,  the  latter  extending 
to  27  pages  (pp.  10—36  of  Quarterly  Report  for  June,  1875).  The 
omission  of  these  27  pages  once  a  quarter  would  make  108  pages 
vearly.  In  addition  6  pages  (39 — 44)  are  occupied  by  a  meteoro- 
logical report  and  tables,  as  to  which  there  might  be  room  for 
inquiry,  the  whole  subject  of  meteorology  in  statistical  publications 
being  most  difficult.  All  that  is  noticed  here  at  present  is  that  the 
Scotch  meteorological  observations  are  more  voluminous  than  those 
of  England. 

"In  the  quarterly  report  for  Ireland,  which  seems  to  follow 
closely  the  English  model,  pp.  66 — 83,  or  16  pages  each  quarter, 
giving  details  of  births  and  deaths  by  districts,  seem  objectionable 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  respecting  England  and  Scotland, 
total  64  pages. 

"  And  apart  from  these  criticisms  on  the  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  summaries  in  themselves,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
summaries  of  the  quarterly  reports  for  England  are  reprinted,  pp.  xxx 
to  xlviii  of  the  annual  report,  an  apparently  unnecessary  reprint  of 
19  pages.  Six  pages  of  the  report  are  also  a  reprint  of  tiie  annual 
summary  for  London  and  large  towns,  but  this  annual  summary 
itself  seema  objectionable,  and  is  referred  to  presently^  t 
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"On  the  ihxee  axmnal  publioatioBB,  excliuiYe  of  the  annnal 
reports,  which  \ 


Number 

OfPlgM. 

n  /Tables  of  the  marrutges,  birtJiB,  and  deaths  m  England 

^  t     (1876,  0-1457) 

44  Annual  anmrnaiy  of  births,  deaths,  &o.,  in  London  (1876) 

20  General  abstract  of  marriages,  &o.,  in  Ireland  (1876) 

70 

it  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  obserrationfi,  except  that  they  are 
presnmablj  issued  only  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  report  in  each 
case,  and  it  ought  to  be  seen  (1)  what  plea  of  urgency  there  is  to 
justify  the  anticipation  of  that  report  at  all,  and  (2)  whether  their 
preparation  does  not  itself  delay  the  annual  report.  If  they  can  be 
suppressed  altogether  there  would  be  an  obvious  saving,  and  for 
convenience  of  reference  there  ought  to  be  no  information  in  them 
which  is  not  in  the  annual  report. 

"  Altogether  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  over  1,000  pages  of 
superfluous  printed  matter  in  these  population  statistics,  viz.: — 

English  annual  report pp.  136 

Scotch             „            „  86 

„      detailed  annual  report „  202 

Iri»h                    „                   „  63 

English  weekly  return „  104 

„         quarteriy  „     „  204 

Scotch  monthly      „    „  36 

„       quarterly     „     „  108 

Irish  qiuirterly        „     „  64 

Beprint  of  quarterly  summaries  in  annual  report    „  19 

A  nnuals,  exclusire  of  annual  reports „  70 

Total „  1,082 

"We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the  want  of  harmony  in 
compiling  the  statistics.  Thus  the  division  of  deaths  at  different 
ages  are  more  minute  in  Scotland  than  in  England  and  Ireland, 
being  in  five-yearly  periods  from  10  upwards,  and  dividing  children 
under  one  year  into  those  under  three,  six,  and  twelve  months,  while 
in  England  there  is  only  the  distinction  of  under  one  year  for  young 
children,  and  after  the  age  of  25,  in  some  of  the  tables  at  least,  the 
divisions  are  every  ten  years  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  particulars 
as  to  marriages  in  England  are  far  more  minute  than  in  Scotland, 
specifying  the  description  of  church  where  celebrated,  &c.  The 
greatest  difference^  however,  is  in  the  specification  of  causes  of 
disease,  of  which  an  idea  can  only  be  given  by  placing  side  by  side 
the  specifications  for  each  country,  whether  summary  or  detailed. 
They  disagree  so  widely  that  anything  more  than  the  most  general 
comparison  of  disease  in  the  three  countries  is  impossible,  even  if 
that  comparison  is  possible.  The  following  are  these  specifica- 
tions : —  ^  , 
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Classiticatioh  of  Dbaths  IK  Ekgland,  Scotland  aicd  I&elihd. 

ENQLA.ND   AND   IRELAND. 
(Simmary.)  (Detaih-^eontA.)  (Drfcilr— oostd.) 


Class. 

CAUSES  UF  DEATH. 

Class. 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 

aMs«. 

CAUSES  OF    DEATR 

ALL  CAUSES 

I. 

Order  S. 

IIL 

OrdbS. 

SPECIKIKD  CAUSES 

[conid) 

1  Syphilis 

{conU) 

1  NephritM 

2  Ischuria 

2  Stricture  of  Urethra 

(Classes.) 

8  Hydrophobia 
4  GUnders 

8  Brig itt*s  DiMMe  (Sspk 

I. 

ZYMOTIC   DISEASES 

4  Diabetes 

II. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES 

6  Calculus  (Stone) 

111. 

LOCAL   DISEASES 

OrdrrS. 

6  Crutitis 

IV. 

DEVEIX)PMENrAL  DISEASES 

1  Privation 

V. 

Violent  deaths 

2  Want  of  Breasi-mOk 
8  Purpura  and  >Cttrvy 

OmoKRC 
1  OvuiaR  •'ropey 

I. 

(Orders.) 

1.  MlASXATIC  DikEASSS 

8.  ElfTHBTIC             „ 

8.  DiETIC                    M 

Ou>xr7. 

4.  Parasitic         „ 

Order  4. 

1  Synovitis  (Artkrila^ 

II. 

I.  Diathetic        „ 

S.  TUBKKCULAR      ., 

1  Thrash 

2  Worms.  86C 

2  JcUt  Disamsa,  ^ 

III. 

1.  Diseases  OF  NrrtocsStstem 

2.  M          Oroahs  op  Cir- 

OrdbrS. 
1  Phlegmon 

culation 

II. 

Order  1. 

2  Ulcer 

3.          M          Respiratory 

1  Goat 

8  SttM  Di»€aM,  *c. 

Oroanh 

2  Dropsy 

4.               „               DiOKSTITK 

8  Cancer 

IV. 

OmDKm  1. 

Orhaiis 

4  Cancmm  Oris  (Noma) 

1  Premature  Bulk 

5.             M             UrIN ARf  Orqahs 

5  Mortification 

2  Cyanosis 

tf.          n          Organs      or 

8  Spina  Bifida 

Generation 

7.          M          Organs  or  Lo- 

Order 2. 

5  Teething 

comotion 

1  Scrofula 

8.          „          Integumentary 

2  Tabes  Mesenteries 

OkdbrI. 

System 

8  Phthisis 

I  Paramenia 

IV. 

1.  Congenital  MAtroMMATioNS 

AND      l»EY.       DiSSASKS      OF 

Children 

4  Hydrocephalus 

2  Chddbirtk  (me  Ifetrwi 
OkokmS. 

S.  Det.  Diseases,  Adults 

IIL 

Ordkr  1. 

lOMAge 

8.             „              Old  Pkopli 

1  Cephalitis 

4.  Diseases  op  Nutrition 

laif 

0KDKK4. 

V. 

1.  Accidknt  or  Nequoemob 

1  Atn^y  atMl  Dekdkr 

4  Insanity 

6.  Homicide 

6  Chorea 

V. 

ObssmI. 

4.  Suicide 

6  Epilepsjr 

(AOCTDRNTOK  NrCUBKPCS. 

5.  Execution 

7  (Convulsions 

1  Fractures  mndCtm^mmt 

Violent  Deaths  not  Classed 

8  i^roiM  J)i4uu*»,  dec. 

2  GorsboC  Wooads 

8  Cut,  Sub 

4  Bums  and  ScaUs 

SUDDBN  Deaths,    Caum    Unascm- 

Order  2. 

TAINED 

1  Pericarditis 

6  PotSOM 

6  Oruwiiing 

7  SulTucatini 

8  Otherwise 

Causes  hot  spRciriED 

2  Aneurism 

8  Uwt  DisMse,  /-c. 

1  Laraygitls 

2  BmncUitis 
8  Pleurisy 

(DetaiU.) 

OmDKm  S. 

I. 

Ordkr  1. 

(HoMictom.) 

1  Small  Pox 

4  Pneumonia 

1  Haider  and  Maubi^ 

2  Measles 

6  Asthma 

8  Scarlet  Fever  (SctrlRtina) 

ORommi. 

4  Diphtheria 

(Sulci  drO 

6  Quinsy 

Order  4. 

1  Onnsboi  WooBda 

6  Croup 

1  Gastritis 

2  Cut,:»teb 

^^tt^r*" 

2  Enteritis 
8  Perituuitis 

8  Poison 
4  Drovning 

8.5  Euteiic  or  Typhoid  Fever 

4  Ascites 

5  Uaiigiug 

CMmple  Coutinued      „ 

6  Ulcer  ition  d  Intestines 

6  OtbcrwiM 

9  Erysipelas 

10  Pue.peral  Fever  (MetrU) 

11  UMrlmncle 

6  Hernia 

7  Ileus 

8  Intussusception 

9  Stricture  of  Intestines 
10  Kistnla 

ORDsmS. 
(ExRccnoH^ 

12  Influenza 
18  D^scutery 

1  Hanging 
Other   Violent    Demtfcs  im* 

14  Dmrrliosa 

11  Stomach  Disease,  ^c. 

elasscd) 

16  Cholera 

12  PuMcreat  Disease,  /-e. 

13  HepaUtis 

14  Jaundice 

16  Ague 

17  Remittent  Fever 

18  HheumHitsm 

16  Liver  Disease,  /-c. 

19  Other  Zgmoiie  Dueasts 

16  Sixteen  Disease,  jrc. 
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CLA88IFI0ATIOH   OF  DXATHS  IV  EKaLAlTD,  SOOTLAKD  AlH)   IrELAND—COJI^. 

SCOTLAND. 
(Stmmmrf.)  (ZWteiif— contd.)  (2>ff/ct7#— oontd.) 


DISEASES. 

DISEASES. 

DISEASES. 

AixCAUtn 

C1«M. 

Class. 

SrCCITIKD  CAITtSS 

I.  Nome 

VIL   Stricture  of  Intestinee 

CiMa. 

ieowU)  Hydrophobia 

icontd)  Stomach  Disease 

I.  Zygotic  Cten 
ILDiMMetof  UncertSMt 

n.  Hnnorrhege 
Dropsy 
Abeceas 
Uleer 

Pancreas     « 
Hepatitis 

III.  Taberenkraiiw 

ly.  Bnin  and  NcrTOM  Syitem 

Jaundice 
Liver  Disease 

T.  Orsus  of  aicQiation 

rietala 

Spleen  Disease 

▼L  RMpinitoffy  Orgau 
TlLOrguuorDigntioii 

Center 

VUL  Nephritis 
Nephria 
Addison's  Disease 

VIILUriaaiTOrgmiu 

Goat 

Ischuria 
Diabetee 
Stone 

m.  SerofaU 

XI.  Skin.  ate. 

Tebce  If  eeenterica 

Phthiue 

XlU.^nmBimtlMmy 

Cystitis 

Stricture  of  Urethra 

XIV.  Atrophy 
XV.  Age 

IV.  CepheUtis 

Kidney  Disease 

XVI  Sodden  Dntlu 
XVII.  Violent     „ 

Apoplexy 
Peralyiia 
DeUrinm  Tremens 

IX.  Paramenia 
Orarian  Dropay 
Childbirth 

Chorea 

(DeUiU.) 

EpUepsy 
Tetanns 

Organs  of  Qeneraticn 

ClaM. 

1.  8anU.poz 

InsNnity 

Rheumatism 

Mettles 

Conmlsions 

Joint  Disease 

Sarlntina 

Brain  DisesM 

Dipktbem 

V.  Pericarditis 
Aneorism 
Heart  Disease 

XL  Carbnnele 
Phlegmon 

Cfoop 
Tkroeh 

Skin  Disease 

DinrriMM 

VL  Laryngitis 

XVIL  Intemperance 

Dyteatery 

Bronchitis 

PriTaUon 

Ckoten 

Pleorisy 
Pneomooia 

Want  of  Breast  Milk 

Inlncaxa 

Neglect 

Puyun 

Asthma 

Cold 

A«~ 

Long  Disease 

Poi»on 

WoraM 

Typl» 

VII.  Teething 

Bams  and  Scalds 

EnteneFtover 

Quinsy 

Hanging,  etc 

RdapeiBf  Perer 

Gastritis 

SnlTocatioa 

SinpleContinaedFeTer 

Enteritis 

Drowning 

Peritonitis 

Fracture  and  Contusions 

Mctria 

Ascites 

Gnushut  Wounds 

Mhmmatiertfm 

Ulceration  of  Inteetines 

Cuts  and  SUbs 

■ry^pelM 

HemU 

Other  Violent  Causes 

ry»ni> 

Ueos 

SypkUie 
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^*  In  addition,  the  English  and  Irish  reports  contain  tables 
gpecifjing  the  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  still  more  minutelj. 
These  two  special  lists  seem  both  to  be  taken  from  the  detailed  list 
of  diseases  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  circamstance 
that  in  practice  the  use  made  in  the  two  countries  of  that  list  is 
so  different,  and  differs  for  different  years  in  the  same  conntij, 
owing  to  the  small  number  or  total  absence  of  many  diseases  appeare 
worth  notice. 

ENaiilSH. 


CSUssI. 


L~l 


19 


II.— 1 


III.— 8 
8 


IV.— 8 


Q— n  ~«  CVtcdnated 
^*^-|~*lNotVaccuu*ed 
ChickcD-pox 
Cynanche  Maligna 
lielap«iiig  Fever 
ErjrtipelM  after  YaceinatKUi 
Riieumatum  of  Heart  or 

Pericardioin 
Miliaria 
Mumps 
Errtbema 
Yellow  Fever 

GoDorrfaoBa 

Inanitioii  of  Infancy 
RickeU 
Broiichooele 
Cretiniam 


Porrifo 
Scabies 
Tape  Worm 
Hydatids 

Glass  n. 


1.— I 


II.— 1 


Anamia 

Hydroperieardinm 

Melanosis 

F'angtts  Hnmatodes 

Sweep's  Gancer 

Lupus 

Polypus 

Qangrcna  senilis 

Bedsore 

Adenitis 
White  Swelling 
Psoas  Abscess 
Tubercular  Peritonitis 
Hteoioptysis 
PueumoDiorax 


csusszn. 


1.— 1 

3 

4 


U.— 1 

s 


Myelitis 

Shaking  Palqr  ■ 

Melancholy 

Nenraleia 

Spinal  Marrow  Disease 

Necrt- ncephalua  (Softening  of 

the  fii-ain) 
OphthaUnia 
otitis 

Idiopathic  Tetanus 
Amaurosis 
Ottorrhcta 
Catalepsy 

Carditis 

Endocarditis 

Angina  Pectoris 

Syncope 

Hypertrophy  of  Heart 

Phiebitis 

Piles 

Embolism 

VaricQM  Veins 


ClftlS  xz 

in.— 1 

i—comid, 
(Edema  Olottidia 

Laryngismus  StridnhM 

8 
5 

Emphysema 

6 

Grinder's  Astkm 

Epistaxis 

Congestion  of  Lungs 

Pubnonary  Apoplexy 

IV.-2 

Stomatitis 

Glossitis 

Pharyugitas 

& 

(Esophaeitis 
Perfora^n  of  Intestinei 

6 

Congenital  Hernia 

Femoral  Hernia 

Inguinal     „ 

ScroUl 

UmbiUcal  Hernia 

7 

Hernia  (Operation  reaistered) 
Obstruction  of  Bowels 

11 

^spepsia 

Pyrosis 

Melssna 
Gallstone 

U 

16 

Cirrhosis 

v.— 6 

Gravel 

Stone  (Operation  registered) 

8 

Catarrh  of  Bladder 

7 

ProsUUc  Disease 

Bladder 

Diuresis 

Ha>maturia 

Unemia 

Addison's  DiMSsa 

Dysuria 

VL-2 

Orchitis 

Hydrocele 

Disease  or  Abseesi  of  PeriuMns 

VU.— 1 

Ostitis 

PeriosUtis 

3 

Exostosis 

MolUties  Ossium 

Caries 

Necrosis 

VUL-l 

Whitlow 

Pyaemia 
Urticaria 

8 

Eczema 

Ecthyma 

Herpes 

Pemphigus 

Impetigo 
Psoriaus 

Lepra 

Elephantiasis 

Bnpia 

Glass  XV. 

1  Cleft  Palate 

Mot  BPBCxnsD 

1  Absee8s,Tnmoiir 
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IBISH. 


CUlgL 


1.-4 
18 


S 


8 


U-l 
S 


Crnanche  If  alinia 
RjienmaUsm  of  Heart 
or  Pericardium 
Maraps 
Brytlieina 
Pymnia 

InamitMii  of  Ixdwaof 

Bieketa 

BroDchoccM 

B. 
Anemia 

Hydroperiearirara 
Fungiu  HsHMtodet 
Sweep's  Cancer 
Lapo* 
Pofypoi 

Gangrma  fenilit 
Bedaore 

White  Swelling 
pMMAbaeeaa 
Hmaoptvaia 
PnenmotWag 


caasBm. 


I.-1 

8 


Myelttifl 

Nvuralcia 

Spinal  ilanrow  Disease 

Necrenoephalos 


csuMin- 


n.— 1 


UL— 1 
8 


IV.- 


in-«MM. 

GUM  ZZL—amM. 

otitis 

v.— 6 

Gravel 

Idiopathic  Tetanus 
Carditis 

8 

Catarrh  of  Bladder 

7 

Proatatie  Diseass 

Endocarditis 

Bladder 

Angina  Pectoris 

Hgnnatnria 

Sjncope 
Hypertrophy 

Ursmta 

PKlSiti. 

VL-8 

Orehitis 

£mbolism 

Hydrocele 
Pelvic  Abscess 

(Edema  GlotUdis 

VIL— 1 

PeriostitU 

HyKorax 

8 

Caries 
Nscroaia 

Emphysema 

Epistazis 

VIIL— S 

Urticaria 

Congestion  of  Lungs 

Eczema 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy 

Ecthyma 

Femonl  Hernia 
Ingninal     » 
Scrotal    ^    „ 

Herpea 
Pemphigus 
Icthyosis 
Psonasis 

Umbilical    „ 
ObstmctionofBowds 

Shingles 
RuDit 

Dvupepsia 

" 

Pyrosis 

fheroatemesis 

Melmna 

Clau  IV. 

I.— 4  1  Anns  Imperforatos 

Gallstone 

Not  Sfbcitied. 

Cirrhosis 
Leacocythcmia 

Abscess,  Tnmoor 

"  Wliatever  detailed  list  for  England  and  Ireland  is  used,  there 
will  be  a  difficoltj  in  making  comparisons  with  Scotland,  and  the 
summaries  are  not  at  all  available.  Possibly  medical  men  may  be 
able  to  overcome  the  verbal  differences  of  classification,  but  to  any 
but  specialists  the  difficulties  seem  insuperable.  Besides,  therefore, 
the  superfluous  matter  in  these  reports,  they  are  not  available  for 
purposes  of  intercomparison  aa  they  ought  to  be. 

"  In  the  appendix  to  the  English  report,  issue  for  1873,  there 
has  also  been  introduced  (pp.  248  et  seq,)  a  new  classification  of 
disease  *  according  to  the  nomenclature  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.*  This 
seems  to  be  a  more  authoritative  qualification  than  the  others,  bat 
it  is  extremely  detailed,  and  the  use  of  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
creep  in  gradually.  How  far  it  should  be  adopted  should  be  a 
matter  for  preliminary  inquiry. 

"  Supplementary  Population  Statistics, 

"  Though  they  do  not  come  within  the  registrar-general's  group, 
there  are  certain  other  population  and  health  statistics  which  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  at  this  stage.     These  are — 

"  (1.)  Reports  of  medical  officer  of  Privy  Council  and  local 
government  board. 

"  (2.)  Army  medical  department  report. 

"  (3.)  Statistical  report  on  health  of  navy. 

''  (4.)  Twentieth  report  of  customs  (as  far  as  relates  to  health 
of  officers). 

**  (5.)  Report  of  convict  prisons  (as  to  health). 

"  (6.)  Report  of  metropolitan  police  (as  to  health). 

"  (7.)  Report  of  board  of  superintendence  of  Dublin  hospitals,  t 
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''  All  these  reports  contaiii  health  statistics,  and  use  dassifica- 
tions  of  disease  which  it  seems  nsefiil  to  compare  with  the  ahove 
reports  of  the  re^trars.  The  immher  of  pages  comprised  is 
1,454,  of  which  622  are  statistical. 

'*  Of  these,  the  first  may  be  passed  over  as  dealing  specially  with 
little  else  than  vaccination.  Is  there  any  necessity,  however,  to 
give  the  details  (pp.  17 — 31)  of  the  namber  of  vaccinations,  Ac, 
in  each  union,  so  as  to  show  percentage  of  children  not  finally 
accounted  for ;  or  would  not  this  percentage  be  sufficient  without 
all  the  other  details  ? 

"The  next  report  is  that  of  the  army  medical  department 
(1873),  on  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  addition  to  special 
reports  on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  different  commands  in  whidi 
a  summary  of  diseases  like  the  following  is  used : — 


Ordera. 

BitetMs. 

Ordert. 

Diaeiiset. 

I.  General  JHsetue*. 

II.  Local  Diseases— ooni^ 

1 

Febrile  group 

Diseases  of  the — 

2 

ConBtitutional  group 

13 

Cellular  tissue 

14 

Cutaneous  system 

II.  I,oeal  Diseases. 

Diseases  of  the — 

III.  CondiUons,  4^e. 

1 

Nerrous  system 

Debility 

2 
8 

Eye 
Bar 

17.  Poisons. 

4 

Nose 

V.  Infurie^, 

5 

Circulatory  system 

2 

Accident^ 

6 

Absorbent      „ 

8 

Homicidal 

7 

Ductless  glands 

4 

Self  inflicted 

8 

Bespiratory  system 

9 

Digestiye        „ 

10 

rrinary           „ 

— 

No  appreciable  disease 

11 

Gbneratire     „ 

12 

Organs  of  locomotion 

Total 

"  There  are  appendices  (pp.  412 — 424  and  43B — 468),  in  which 
an  extremely  minute  classification  of  diseases  is  followed,  diCFering 
as  the  above  summary  does  from  that  of  the  registrar- general. 
(See  below,  pp.  16 — 17.)  In  all,  47  pages  of  doubtfal  matter,  even 
if  there  was  agreement  with  the  registrar-general.  There  are  also 
33  pages  of  meteorological  tables,  pp.  476  —509,  which  also  appear 
of  doubtfal  utility.  If  such  observations  are  good  at  all,  their 
proper  place  seems  to  be  the  registrar-general*s  report,  where  the 
meteorological  comparisons  can  be  applied  more  generally.* 

"The  health  of  the  navy  report  (1874)  contains  numerous  statis- 
tical tables  as  to  the  health  of  the  several  stations  of  the  navy,  the 
details  of  disease  or  injury  and  invaliding  from  all  causes  being 
stated  for  each  ship,  and  occupying  the  following  pages,  exclusive 
of  the  sunmiaries  for  the  station : — 

*  In  this  instance  there  bave  been  great  improvements  introduced,  apparnitij 
in  1874,  and  most  of  the  objections  here  raised  would  not  apply  at  the  present 
time,  unless  the  old  evils  are  being  repeated.  The  above  summary  dassificatioQ  of 
disease  is  still  used.  ^ 
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Number  of  Pages. 

Home  station  pp.    32 —  39  ....      8* 

Mediterranean „     69 —  76  ....      7 

North  American  and  West  Indian....   ,,   106 — 114  ....      9 

8.  E.  America „    136—187  ....      3 

Pacific   „    161—165....       6 

West  Coast  of  Africa „   204—211  ....      8 

East  India    „   247—253  ....       7 

China    ,.   286—295  ....  10 

Australian    „   318 — 823  ....      6 

Irregular  force „   348—355  ....      8 

71 

•  Add  for  double  pages   8 

Total  79 

'*  In  addition,  it  may  be  suggested  that  many  of  the  details  as 
to  the  dockyards,  Ac.,  in  the  appendix  of  180  pages  are  too  voln- 
minons.  In  these  navy  reports  toere  is  likewise  a  classification  of 
disease,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  registrar-general  and  of  the 
army  medical  department ;  so  that  a  comparison  between  the  health 
of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  both  with  the  civil  population,  whether 
of  England  or  Scotland,  seems  impossible. 

"  The  report  on  health  in  the  customs*  report  occupies 
pp.  136 — 148.  A  few  pages  might  be  saved  by  cutting  out  the 
statement  of  diseases  for  each  quarter,  while  the  classification  of 
disease  appears  again  to  be  different  from  any  of  the  preceding. 
(See  below,  pp.  16  and  17.) 

"  In  the  report  on  convict  prisons  (1874)  there  is  the  utmost 
detail  of  disease  for  each  prison,  with  a  new  classification  of  disease 
(see  below,  pp.  16  and  17).  The  following  might  be  reduced : 
pp.  33— 36;  93—97;  154-157;  177—180;  232—239;  277—280; 
314—317;  385—388;  447—450;  499—502;  521—524;  558—561; 
in  all  about  53  pages  of  doubtful  matter. 

"  In  the  metropolitan  police  report  (1875)  there  are  no  less  than 
48  pages  of  tabular  matter  relating  to  the  diseases  of  the  force  in  each 
month  (pp.  40 — 87),  and  with  still  another  classification  of  disease 
(see  below,  pp.  16  and  17).  These  tables  are  also  for  the  most  part 
full  of  blanks,  i.e.  with  nil  entries  opposite  the  various  headings. 

"  In  the  report  on  Dublin  hospitals  (1874-75),  which  is  made 
under  a  Dublin  Hospitals  Regalation  Act,  there  are  12  pages 
(pp.  14 — 25),  occupied  with  lists  of  number  of  patients  treated 
and  number  died  in  each  hospital,  with  an  alphabetical  classification 
of  disease,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  other  classifications.  Say  one- 
half  of  the  above  space  occupied  with  lists  could  be  saved. 

**  In  all,  in  these  various  health  and  population  reports,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  belonging  to  the  registrar-general,  there  are  apparently 
about  237  pages  of  dubious  matter  which  might  be  either  sup- 
pressed or  greatly  curtailed.  It  will  be  neces.sary  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  those  reports  subsequently  in  another  connection,  but  this  is 
the  matter  connected  with  health  and  population  alone. 

"  The  following  will  show  what  are  the  different  lists  of  diseases 
which  have  been  referred  to,  excepting  the  alphabetical  classifica- 
tion in  the  Dublin  hospitals  report,  and  the  differences  between 
themselves  and  those  on  pp.  12  and  13 : —  r^  T 
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ARMY  MEDICAL. 


DiseMM. 


I.  Oenerdl  Dista$€*. 
1.  Febrile: 
Meulea 
TVphui  Fever 
Simple  Continued  Fever 
Febricula 
Ajfue 

Remittent  F^er 
Erytipelai 

8.  ConttitatioMd: 
Arnte  Rheomatiam 
Muscular       „ 
Chronic  ,« 

Gout 

Primnry  Syphflii 
Secondary    *, 
Scrofula 

PbthisiB  Pnlmonaltf 
H«moptyii«(Tnb.) 
Diabetes 
Purpura 
Anaeoiia 

n.  Local  DUttuts. 

1.  Diseases  of  Um  Narrow  Syitem: 
Apoplexy 

Heat  Apoplexy 

pMralysis 

Fj)ilq)«j; 

^enralgia 

Mania 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Eye: 
Conjnnctifitis 

Iritis 

Hemeralopia 
Tarsal  Ophthalmia 

6.  Circulatory  SysUm: 
Valve  Disease  of  Heart 
Hypertrophy         „ 

6.  Absorbent  System: 
Inflammation  of  GUnds 
Suppuration 

8.  Respiratory  System : 
Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 
Laryngieal  Catairb 

9.  Digestive  System : 
Gumboil 

Tonsillitis 

Dyspepsia 

Vomiting 

Dysentery 

Hernia 

Diarrhcea 

Colic 

Constipation 

Fistula  in  Ano 

Hjemorrhoids 

Tsenia  Solium 

Ascaris  Lumbneoides 

Hepatitis 

Abscess  of  Liver 

Jaundice 


NAVT. 


CUSTOMS. 


L  Generftl  IMI 
tlon  A.: 

Small-pox 

Vaccinia 

Varicella 

Measles 

Scarlet  Fevec 

Dengue 

Typuus  Fever 

Enteric  Fever 

Simple  Continned  Few 

Yellow  Fever 

Ague 

Remittent  Faver 

Cholera 

Cholera  Simplez 

Mumps 

Influenza 

Erysipelas 

Hoo|Ung  Congfa 

Pynmia 

n.  General  DlfleaMi, 
tloii  B.: 

Rheumatism 

Phthisis  Pulmonalia 

Gout 

Scrofula 

Anwnia,  Purpnxa,  kc. 

Dropsy 

Other  Diseases 

UL  Dlseeaes  off  the  Nervous 

Sstem  and  Orffant  off 
e  Bpeoua  Seases- 

Apoplexy 

Sunstroke 

Piiralysis 

Vertigo 

Epilfpsy 

Neuralgia 

Insanity 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Brain 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

Difteascs  of  the  Eye 

Diseases  of  (he  Lachrymid  A|i|>ata- 

tns.  Eyelids,  kc. 
Diseases  of  the  Kar 
Diseases  of  the  Nose 

IV.  XMaeaaes  off  the  dronla- 

tory  System: 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  {^^*^ 

Pericarditis 
Aneurism 
Varicose  Veins 
Other  Diseases 

V.  and  VI.  Diseases  off  the 

Ahsorbent  System  and 
Duotless  Glands: 

BuIh)  {Sump.) 
Other  Diseases 

VXL  Dlseaaes   off  tlie  Bes- 
ptratory  Sjratem: 

Diseases  of  the  Laryux 
Catarrh 
Bronchitis 
1       Asthma 


Guntm^  DisEAans:— 


\  \ 


/Enteric  Fever 
IFebricola 

(Ague 
Erysipelas 


(^Rhenmatism 
Lumbago 
Gout 
Svphilis 
Fhtbios 
.Drapty 


LooAi.  DniAns  » 


Of  the 
Nervous 
System. 


Paralysts 
Epilepsy 
Vertigo 
Tremor 
Neuralgia 
Heada^ 
Pleurodynia 
.Sdatica 


n«M..v*.    fOphthahnla 
OftheEye.  [QJJti, 


Of  the      CDfneaae  of  Heart 
Organs  of   ^  Palpitatioii 
Circulation.  CVarix 


rSore  Throat 

"'«•«*•        Pneumonia 
LPleuriay 


'Qninsiy 
Gaatntia 
F.nteritis 
DTaenteiy 


Dyaenl 
Melsen 


Hernia 

Diarrhaca 

Colic 

Constipatioa 

Fistula 

Hemorrhoidi 

CoDgeation  of  IJ^ 


Of  the 
DilCBstive 
Organa. 


{Nephritis 
Ur.  Calcnlw 
Strictures 
Gonorrfaaoa 
Orclutia 


Bone. 


PeriostiHs 
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tiTTsnoB,  HsAi/rH  OF  OusTOMi  Bbfobt,  Psisonb,  And  Mbtbopolitah  Poliob  Bbpobt. 


PRISONS. 


Biseaaei. 


GlHRAI.  DI8IAU8.     A. 

Saall-pox 
Ttphttiferer 
Entmc  Ferer 
Fcbricula 
Catarrii 

MalifBuit  Chden 

(«)   Choleraic  DianliCBa 
Influenza 
llrrnpielai 
Prsniia 
Piearodjiiia 
FblcfjDoa 

Gumii.  DisKAasa.    B. 

Ante  Rhe 
Sob-aente      „ 
Sjniovml         ^ 
HoKiilar       M 
Aeate  Goat 
Chronie  ^ 

Chn>nic-oiteo>art1irifeit 
Sjphflis,  prunarj 

»      aeeoiMiary 
Caoeo' 

Sjpbilitjc  Tnmoara 
uuBbafo 

NoQ-DMUgnaot  Toiaoim 

Lopva 

Pbtlniti  Pnlmoiialis 
.,      Hcmoptysii 
TobemOar  Panioaitis 
DtiOKtea 
Purpura 
Scurvy 


ClUorosia 
G«ieTiI  DroptT 
ScrofiiloafAbMXM 


Local  Dissasw. 

I>i*tans  ^  tk4  Brmim  tmd  its 
MemirMMei. 

Eoeephalitia 

Meainidtia 

Srficmng  (of  the  Brain) 

AbMCM  „ 

Apoplexv 
TuBOor'of  Bnin 

Ihutuu  tfOe  SpiMMl  Cord, 
Corratara  of  Sfdne 

J>wmM$  ^  /A«  Ntrvei, 

Local  Pumlyaia 

ftatctiomat  Diuases  tf  th$ 
Ntnom  System. 

"jtUrria 
Cephalalgia 


Diaeasea~<«m<^. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE.* 


Disorders  </  Ike  Intellect, 
Mania 
Melancholia 
Dementia 
InbecilitT 
Ohaervatkm  aa  to  itate  of  Mi»d 

Duetuet  of  the  Mye, 
Ophthalmia,  acute 

„         chronic 
Ulcer  of  Cornea 
Iritia 

Wounda  of  Cornea 
Amanroaia 
Ql&acoma 

Other  Diaeaiea  of  the  Ete  and 
EjeUda 

Dieetuee  of  the  Bar. 

Diseases  qf  the  Nose. 

Epiataxia 
Polypna  Nasi 

DisKAsxs  or  THE  CoculatobV 

Ststmi. 

Diseases  of  the  Htart  and  its 
Membrames, 

Pericarditia 

EndocardJtia 

ValvcHliacaae 

Hypertrophy 

Palpitation  and  irregolarity  of 

the  action  of  the  Heart 
Calcareoua  d^eneration  (tf  the 

Aorta 
Vertigo 

Diseases  of  Blood  Vessels. 

Anenriam  of  the  Aorta 

„     Radial  Artery 
Varicoia  Veina 

DuBASKs  OT  TBK  RcanxATOst 
Ststbm. 

Uryngeal  Catarrh 
Laryngitia 
Broncliitis,  acute 

.,       chronio 
Asthma 
Pneumonia 
Coniceation  of  Lunga 
Emphysema 
Pleurisy 

DiasABKs  or  mx.  DiaBarirs 

SXSTBM. 

Quinsy 
TonsUlitis 
Gaitritis 
Hwnatemeaia 
Dyspepaia 
Enteritis 
Dy-entery 
Henda,  reducible 
M     strangulated 


I.  GaNaaAL  DiasASBS. 
Su^i\  iaion  A. ; 

SmalUpox 

Measles 

Scariet  Fever 

Typhus    „ 

Enteric    ., 

Simple  continued  Fever 

Febrieula 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever 

Simple  Cholera 

Malignant  Cholera 

Inflaensa 

Eryaipelaa 

Bilious  Fever 

Hooping  Cough 

Parotides 

SubMltmion  B. : 
GonarrlMnl     Rheuma- 
tism 
Acute  Rheumatism 
Chronic       ^ 
Muscular    „ 
Gout 

Primary  Syphilis 
Secondary    „ 
Cancer 
Scrofula 

Phthisis  Pulroonalis 
Httmoptysis  (Tubr.) 
Purpura 
Scurry 

Chronic    Arthritis    (of 
Knee) 

II.  Local  Biskasbs. 
I..  Nervous  System : 

Cerebritis 

Softening  of  Brain 

Apop'.ezy 

Paralyaia 

Epilj^y 

Neuralgia 

Dementia 

Hypochondriasis 

Nervuusnass 

Sunstroke 

Vertigo 

WeaklnteUect 

S.  Eye: 
Conjunctivitis 
Defective  Vision 
Inllamm.  of  Lachrymal 

Duct. 
Ulceration  of  Cornea 


3.£ar: 
Deafhesa 
Abscess 

4.  Nose: 
Coiysa 

5.  Circulatory  System : 
Valve  Disease  of  Heart 
Varicoae  Veina 
Fainting 

Palpitation  of  Heart 
Angina  Pectoris 
Fatty  Disease  of  Heart 

6.  Absorbent  t 
Inflam.  of  Glands 
Inflammation  of  Lvm- 

phatica 
Enlarged  Glar.da 
Abscess  of  Gkuds 

7.  D.  Olanda 
Goitre 

8.  Respiratory  System! 

Bronchitis  (including 
cases  returned  as 
"Tuasis") 

Asthma 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Laryngitis 

Pain  in  COiest 

9.  Digestive 
Tonsillitis 
Gastritis 
Dyspepsia 
Enteritis 
Dysentery 
Diarrhoea 
Hernia 
CoUc 
Entoxoa 
Conatipation 
Kiatula  in  .\no 
Hnmorrhoida 
Jaundice 
Asdtee 

Congestion  of  U\  er 
Gumboil 
Toothache 
Swelled  Face 

10.  Urinary: 
Bright's  Disease 
Nephritis 
Diabetes 
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Classipioatioks  of  DiSEASS  in  tke  Abmt  Medical  Repobt,  Health  op  Natt  Statwhci, 


ARMY  MEDICAL.              ' 

NAVY. 

CUSTOMS. 

Di»c«iet. 

10.  Uriuary System: 

Gonorrbom 
Phimosis,  kc. 
Riilx) 

Kpididymitis  (Gon.) 
Mhcture  of  Urethra 

vn.  mseaMB  of  tlie  Resm- 
ratory  Sy«tem-^»«rf. 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy 
Hemoptysis 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Longs 

Local  Diskasu— «oii(if. 

rinflammattoa 
AbMess 
Urticaria 
Of  Skin        F^ema 
and        J  Herpes  Zoster 

11.  Generative  System : 

Hsematocle 

Orcliitis                                               . 

12.  Organs  of  Loconetiun : 

Vm.  Dtoeases  of  the  Dl«eft- 
tlTe  System : 

Cynanche 

Ditenses  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,  &c. 

Dyspepsia 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea 

Colic  and  Constipation 

Hernia 

Cellular        '" 
Tissue. 

3^^(Sc5          ft 

SynoviUs 
Lnlarged  Bursa 

13.  Diseases  of  Cellular  Tissue : 

'Worms 
■Orher    Diseases    of    the    Stomach, 

Intestines,  Ac 
Hepatitis 
Jnundice 
Other  Diseases  of  the  lirer.  Spleen. 

fce. 

urinary    and    Geno- 
raUve  Systems: 

rContusion 
Sprain 
Accidental  J  Wound 
Injuries.       Fractnie 
Bum 
V.FiostBtU 

Inflammation  of  Cellular  Tissue 
Absceu                 H              „ 

14.  Cutaneous  SysUm : 

Erythema 

Psoriasis 

£czema 

Sycosis 

Ulcer 

Boil 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 
Diseases  of  the  Bladder 
'GonorrboBa 
Epididymitis 
Stricture 
Varicocele 
OrchitU 

Other   Diseases   of  the  Organs  •f 
Generation 

Carbuncle 

Whitlow 

Warts 

Of  Iiooomouon : 

Itch 

Irritation  from  Pcdiculi 

Diseases  of  the  Bores 
Diseases  of  the  lointa 
Diseases  of  the  Bursse 
Diseases  of  the  Muscular  System 

in.  Conditions,  jc 
General  DebUity 

ym.  ft  xm.  Dtaeases  of  tHe 
Ceumar  Tissue  and 
Cntaneons  System : 

IV.  Poiiont. 
Delirium  Tremeiis 

Phlegmon  and  Abscess 

Ulcer 

Erythema 

Scabies 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Skim 

imolassed: 

V.  Injuru^, 

8.  AccidenUl: 
Bums  and  Scalda 
Contusion 
Fracture 
Wounds 
Spmin 
DiilocaUon 
Blisters  of  the  Feet 
Foreign  Body 

Debility 
Headache 
Sea  Sickuess 

Delirium  Tremens 
Various 

Wounds  and  IiUurles: 

Wounds,  «ui. 
Bums  and  Scalds 
Submersion  and  Drowning 

No  appreciable  disease 

Total 

TotaU 

c3 
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Tbalth  of  CuBToics  Bbpobt,  Pbisons,  and  Mbtbopolitan  Policb  Rbpobi?— Con^d. 


PRISONS. 


Diwaaes. 


DUX&SBS  or  THX  DiOKSTlVJI 

Sisncji— «0M/. 

C^mstipation 

KUtala  in  Abo 

Hemnrrboids 

HepftUtia 

Jamadiee 

L^raeoejtbonnia 

PehtAoittt 

AscitM 

Prolaptos  Ani 

Motnati* 

Abeeew  of  Rectnm 

TapeWocBU 

Colk 

DiUASBS  OP  THK  USIMAXT 

Ststsm,  Sic 
Albaminana 

UKBataria 

Chronic  enlarfementof  PnwUte 
Gbad 

PAnphiBMMM 

Buho 

LViDdykmia 
Mnccore  of  Urethra 

t>i»f$€$  of  the  Male  Orgeau  of 

Generatiom. 
Hjdroede 
V^nooccle 
Hcnuioeele 
Orchitis 
PhynKMts 

Ik$e0$es  ef  He  TemaU  Orgmne 
pf  QenermHom. 

F.BcyiUd  Dropsy  of  Ovary 
Cancer  of  Utenaa 
Nou-nalignant     Tomoun 
Utcrvs 


of 


Dyaaenorrbcn 
Sleaocrhaffai 

liueaaet  ef  FewutU  Broasi, 
Cabccr 
^oo-auJKfBuit  Tmnoara 

BiStASK*  OF  TBB  OeQAHS 

or  Locomotion. 
Dieetset  of  Bomet  and  Joints. 

PenoatHia 
Abaceaaof^oioU 
Anue  Sysontk 
Chn»ie     „ 

tkertUoa  oT  Cwtikget 
UkykMia 


Lieetuee  ^  Sfine, 

^lica  sad  Keeroaia 

rnu,     Lnmbar,     and    oiher 


Anabr  Udarmity 
HipdiaQaao 
l^^ncaacorPelria 


Diseasea — cont. 


hisetuee  of  Tendone^  ^e. 
Club  Foot 

Gnlarseineiit  of  Borac 
BuraaJ  Abaceaa 
Thecal       „ 
Buniona 


DUIA8I8  or  TBI  CUTAITKOCS 

Systxh. 

Scabiaa 

Erytkenu 

Urticaria 

Paoriaaia  <and  Lepra),  Icthyoaia 

Ecxema 

Sycoaia 

Chilblaina 

Herpea 

Boil 

CarbuBcle 

Ulcer 

Whitlow 

Abaceaa  of  Mosdea 

JnomaUnu  tutd  Feigned  Dieeoeee. 

OUJge 

Dekilitf 

Qkmmbal  aho  Local 

iMJDAlJtS. 

Boms  and  Scakli 
Contuaiona 
WouAda  of  Scalp 

**  Iingert 

Foot 
w  Toea 

M  Knee 

t.  Arm 

H  Tariooa 

Fracture  of  Arm 

„  Fingera 

t>  Toee 

„  Riba 

HkuU 
Patella 
Effuaion  into  Pericardium  after 
fracture  of  Leg 


Snrgieal  Operniiont, 
Ajapntation  of  Arm 

Fore  Arm 
Hand 
Fingera 
Thigh 

l^ 

Foot 
Spraina 

Other  Operationa 
Coiporal  Pumahment 
Maungi 


■»genng 


METROPOLITAN   Pt)LICE.» 


Totals 


10.  Urinary— em/. 
Stone  in  the  Bbdder 
Cyatitia 
Gonorrhoea 
Pbinioaia,  and  Paraph. 
Epididymitis      (Gonor- 

rhceaO 
Diaeaae  of  Kidney 
Retention  of  Urine 
Hsmuturia 


11.  Generative: 
Variocele 
Hydrocele 

Orckitia    (not    Gooor- 
rhoal) 

12.  Locomotion: 
Oatitia 
Cariea 
Synovitis 
Disease  of  Joint 
Diseaie  of  Spine 
Ganglion 

Exfoliation  of  Bone 
Bunion 


18.  Cell.  T. 
Iniam.  of  Cell.  Tisaue 
Abaeess      „       „ 
Suboutanoous  Tumoura 

14.  Cutaneous: 
Eeiema 
Ulcer 
Carbuncle 
BoU 
Itch 

Ingrotm  Nail 
Scabies  Syphilitica 
Urticaria 
Com 

Miliary  Eruption 
Lichen 
Erythema 


III.  CoNDinoMs,  8:c 
General  Debility 

IV.  Poisons. 

Alcoholism 
Poisoned  Finger 


V.  licjuaiKS. 
1.  On  Duty : 
Burns  and  Soalds 
Contusion 

Concuaaion  of  Brain 
Fracture 
Wounda 
Sprain 

Haemorrhage  from  Ure- 
tlira.  Injury  of  Ptri- 
UBum 

Bite  of  Dog 

3.  Accidental  t 
Burns  and  Scalds 
Multiple  li^ury 
Aaphyxia  by  Downing 
Contusion 

Cououssion  of  Braiu 
Fracture 
Wounds 
Sprain 
Dislocation 
BliateraoftbeFeet 

3.  Self-inflicted : 


VI.  SumoiCAL   OrxaA- 

TIONS. 

Excision  of  Tumour 
Not  yet  diagnosed 
Total  New  Caaea 
Total  from  last  Month 
Gkztkkal  Total 


*  This  list  has  been 
extracted  from  the  Report 
of  1874.  TliHt  for  1876 
diifbn  alightly.  but  the 
number  of  pages  occu. 
pied  is  the  same.  Ap« 
parently  the  nsmea  of 
aome  diseases  are  omitted 
in  some  months  and 
afterwards  reinserted. 


Goo.s^k 
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*'  It  is  nnneoessary  to  argae  that  these  classifications  impede  the 
handling  of  statistics  for  comparison ;  even  if  experts  could  make 
something  of  them  by  great  labour,  from  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  diseases  are,  no  one  bat  an  expert  can  safely  touch  them  at 
all.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  last  classifications,  as  being 
applicable  to  services,  do  not  relate  to  statistics  which  require  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  general  population,  or  with  each  other, 
but  it  seems  more  reasonable  that  the  value  in  each  case  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  comparison.  Nothing  can  really  be  known 
about  the  health  or  proportion  of  deaths  in  services,  or  any  class  of 
men  subject  to  special  conditions,  unless  by  comparison  with  a  more 
general  standard  of  hecJth  and  mortality  from  which  it  varies,  and 
the  differences  between  classes  whose  conditions  vary  from,  the 
average  in  different  ways  will  probably  be  instructive.  The 
variations  noticed,  therefore,  detract  materially  in  all  probability 
from  the  usefulness  of  these  statistics.  For  certain  purpoeea  it 
may,  of  course,  be  right  and  proper  to  arrange  diseases  differently, 
or  introduce  special  sub-divisions  when  dealing  with  special  classes ; 
but  this  could  probably  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  divisions  common  to  all.  It  seems  to  be  specially  unreason- 
able that  such  small  forces  as  the  Customs  and  Metropolit-an  Police 
should  have  a  classification  of  disease  for  themselves,  while  for  such 
important  services  as  the  army  and  navy  the  general  public  interest 
in  the  matter  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  absolute  necessity  of 
comparison  with  the  health  of  the  civil  population. 

"  Third  Group. — Education  Statistics. 

**  In  this  group  we  have  three  annual  reports,  one  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  all  with  appendices,  the  English 
and  Scotch  Reports  being  from  the  Privy  Council.  In  addition,  we 
have  for  England  the  report  without  appendix,  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, and  a  return  for  Gh^at  Britain  showing  the  expenditure  from 
the  grant  for  public  education  and  the  results  of  examination  and 
inspection  of  grant  schools;  for  Scotland  we  have  also  a  report 
without  appendix,  and  a  code  of  regulations,  the  above  return  for 
Great  Britain  also  relating  to  it,  besides  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Scotland,  and  a  report  of  the  accountant  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  whole  of  the  printed  matter  comprises  2,286 
pages,  including  1,805  pages  of  statistics. 

"Dealing  first  with  the  English  report  by  itself  (Report  for 
1876-76),  I  suggest,  as  requiring  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of 
their  publication,  the  following  pages : 

Nnrober 
of  Pages. 

.^  /Enumeration  of  diatriots  in  which  school  boards'!  «     i       j* 

*^  1.     have  been  formed /  PP*     "^""  *^ 

,«    f  List  of  school  boards  recommended  for  loans,  with  1  ^g. ^ 

^^  \     accounts  minutelv  stated J  »    «>— w 

Q^   /Statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  school  1  g^    «^i, 

^  \     boards,  in  great  detaU  for  each  /  "    ««— 1*7 

ift^   Jl'i**'  ^   elementary  schools  aided    from    parlia-1  jnn    /?Qg 

^'    \     montary  grant,  in  great  detaU    /  »»«'»—«» 
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"  Theqnestions  raised  by  these  items  are  partly  of  non-statistical 
kind.  The  table  in  the  first  of  the  above  items,  for  instance,  does 
not  claim  to  be  statistical,  bnt  it  occapies  a  great  deal  of  space,  and 
might  have  been  far  more  usef al  if  compressed  so  as  to  show  in 
some  way  the  number  of  school  boards  to  certain  areas  and  masses 
of  population,  and  the  previous  proportion  of  other  schools.  It 
seems  matter  for  inquiry  whether  details  of  date  of  election,  number 
of  members,  names  of  clerks,  and  dates  of  byelaws  need  be  printed. 
The  brief  summary,  p.  48,  is  of  general  interest,  but  not  all  the 
immense  detail  preceding. 

"  The  second  list — that  of  school  boards  recommended  for  loans, 
with  the  amounts, — contains  a  detail  which  will  appear  in  another 
way  in  a  more  trustworthy  shape,  viz.,  the  actual  amounts  borrowed 
in  the  accounts  of  the  school  boards  themselves.  The  list  is  also  a 
Tery  curious  one  in  the  amount  of  the  loans  recommended  being 
specified  down  to  shillings  and  pence,  and  even  half -pence.  The 
omission  of  the  shillings  and  pence  columns  would  permit  the 
tables  to  occupy  half  the  space. 

"  The  next  item  of  the  accounts  of  the  school  boards  is  liable  to 
much  the  same  observation  as  has  been  passed  upon  the  local 
taxation  accounts  (see  a>nte,  p.  6  ei  seq.).  If  the  unit  were  large, 
say  like  a  municipal  borough  or  union,  parliament  might  have  a 
good  reason,  apart  from  the  statistical  uses  of  such  figures,  for 
requiring  a  summary  of  the  accounts;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
divisions  always  suggests  whether  there  can  be  any  use  in  publish- 
ing so  much, — whether  for  statistical  purposes  the  divisions  should 
not  be  grouped,  and  the  details  only  given  for  the  groups.  In  any 
case,  the  space  occupied  in  the  present  case  (86  pages)  could  be 
diminished  one- half  by  omitting  the  shillings  and  pence  columns. 
The  headings  of  the  income  and  expenditure  are  also  deficient,  like 
the  similar  headings  in  the  local  taxation  accounts,  with  which 
they  do  not  harmonise. 

"  The  last  item  of  all  also  appears  to  involve  more  than  statis- 
tical questions.  The  voluminous  detail  occupying  those  187  p)ages 
is  certainly  of  no  use  statistically,  and  it  is  for  those  interested  to 
say  what  general  interest  is  promoted  by  all  those  details. 

'^  Coming  to  the  other  reports  for  £ngland,  the  Appendix, 
Part  V,  containing  the  byelaws  of  the  school  boards,  extends  to 
280  pages,  and  seems  to  be  extremely  voluminous,  but  the  question 
of  publishing  so  much  is  not  a  statistical  one. 

"  Next  the  report  without  appendix  is  a  mere  reprint  of  so  many 
pages  of  the  report  with  appendix  (28  pages).  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  resetting,  probably  not  in  this  case, 
and  it  may  be  said  people  may  want  the  report  without  the 
appendix,  while  I  presume  it  appears  earlier,  but  if  the  appendix 
itself  were  less  voluminous  it  could  be  got  ready  sooner,  and  there 
could  be  less  objection  to  having  no  separate  publication  on  account 
of  the  expense  to  those  who  wished  the  report  only. 

"  The  objection  to  the  code  of  regulations  (32  pages)  is  that  it 
is  printed  in  the  report  itself  (p.  169).  In  this  case  the  remedy 
would  probably  be  to  maintain  the  separate  publication  but  not  to 
reprint  in  the  report,  though  here  too  the  fact  of  the  report  being 
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less  volaminons  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  separate  publica- 
tions. 

"  The  return  of  expenditure  from  grant  to  public  education,  AiC. 
(C.  1463  of  1876)  contains  about  34!  pages  relating  to  England, 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  English  report,  pp. 
234—268.  The  remainder  35—62,  is  for  Scotland,  and  wiU  be 
found  in  Scotch  report  pp.  101 — 127. 

**  Altogether  for  England  the  superfluous  or  doubtful  printing  in 
this  group  appears  to  extend  to  333  pages  of  the  report  itself,  and 
to  122  pages  of  the  additional  publications,  including  in  the  latter 
a  duplicate  of  part  of  the  Scotch  report,  but  not  including  the 
print  of  the  bjelaws. 

"  (2.)  The  reports  and  other  publications  for  Scotland.  In  the 
principal  report  (1875-76)  there  is  a  similar  list  of  school  boards 
to  that  above  referred  to  in  the  English  report,  occupying  29  pages 
(pp.  3—31).  There  is  also  (pp.  226—266)  a  similar  list  of  grants 
for  education  to  each  school,  occupying  41  pages,  in  all  a  total  of 
70  pages,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  inspection,  <&c.,  included  in 
the  above  return  for  Great  Britain.  The  report  for  Scotland  with- 
out appendix  extends  to  16  pages,  and  the  code  of  regulations 
which  is  printed  both  separately  and  in  the  report,  to  36  pages,  in 
all  52  pages  additional. 

'*  Besides  these  reports  for  Scotland,  however,  there  is  a 
voluminous  report  from  the  Board  of  Education  (Third  Annual 
Report^  1876)  which  duplicates  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the 
council  report,  besides  giving  many  additional  details.  It  contains 
of  this  nature : — 

Number 
of  F«|ces. 

1.  List  of  school  boards,  pp.  3 — 12 « 10 

2.  Additional  list  of  school  boards,  with  particulars  of  accom- 1 

modation,  exclasire  of    prelimioaiy    summarj  not  here  >       73 
objected  to,  pp.16 — 88 J 

3.  Statement  of  operation  of  compulsory  clauses,  each  school  \       .^ 

board,  besides  countj  summary,  pp.  90 — 107 J 

4.  List  of  loans  raised  by  school  boards,  exdusire  of  prelimi- 1 

nary  summary,  pp.  112 — 130 j 

5.  Details  as  to  examination  in  specific  subjects  for  each  school  \ 

(besides  county  summary),  pp.  138 — 187    j 

6.  Details  of  parliamentary  grants,  with  shillings  and  pence  1        ^ 

columns,  kc.,  exclusive  of  county  summary,  pp.  196 — 243  J 

7.  Additional  tables,  ditto,  ditto,  exclusire  of  county  summary,  1      .  .  ^ 

pp.  248-369 /     ^^^ 

330 

"  These  seven  tables,  besides  being  most  voluminous,  contmn  in 
another  form  the  information  given  at  pp.  226 — 266  of  the  council 
report. 

*'  The  next  of  the  additional  publications  for  Scotland  is  a 
most  voluminous  report  by  the  Accountant  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (Second  Annual  Report),  containing  details  of  receipts  and 
^expenditure,  which  appear  still  more  objectionable  ^an  those  in 
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the  English  report,  and  extend  to  85  pages,  exclusive  of  summaries 
(pp.  1 — 85).  There  are  here  also  shillings  and  pence  columns, 
which  double  the  space  occupied,  even  if  the  information  is  really 
required. 

**  (3.)  The  Irish  education  publications.  These  are  the  least 
voluminous  of  the  three  countries,  embracing  only  the  report  and 
the  appendix  (for  1874).  The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix, 
however,  appear  open  ta  all  ihe  objections  already  stated  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  tables  of  being  detailed  for  each  school,  &c.,  while 
the  items  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  also  given  with  shillings 
and  pence  columns.  The  pages  covered  are  250  (pp.  26 — 275), 
and  for  all  statistical  purposes  a  county  and  provincial,  or  some 
such  summary,  occupying  a  few  pages  only,  would  probably  be 
ample.  The  appendix  in  1873  included  a  great  mass  of  reports 
from  inspectors  which  are  omitted  in  the  1874  report,  and  perhaps 
it  is  intended  still  to  publish  those  for  1874,  which  would  help  to 
take  from  the  Irish  report  the  credit  of  being  less  voluminous  than 
the  others. 

"  Additional  Education  Report. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  voluminous  report  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  with  sub-reports  by  inspectors,  the  whole  extending  to 
519  pages  (Twenty-second  Beport,  Sess.  1875).  The  tabular  and 
superficially  statistical  matter  is  here  voluminous,  and  much  of  it 
seems  doubtful.     I  have  to  mack  the  following  pages  :r- 

Knmber 
•f  Pitges. 

1.  List  of  schools  examined,  pp^  23—49 « 27 

2.  ClaMes,  subjects  taught,  and  number  of  students  in.escHI        -^ 

subject  in  all  science  schools,  pp.  60 — ^97    J 

3.  Aid  giyen  and  pajments  bj  results  in  each  case,  pp.  99 — 136  ..      37 

4.  List  of  science  teachers  in  preceding  table,  a  species  of  index  1        .^ 

to  it,  pp.  136—146 J  ^" 

6.  Similar  tables  for  art  instruction,  pp.  156 — 269   114 

6.  Further  art  tables  of  similar  kind,  pp.  340—364 15 

7.  Returns  of  schools  of  art,  being  statistics  not  in  tabular  form,  1  «« 

pp.  278—339 /     _^ 

Total    „    316 

'*  In  addition,  there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  the  printed  matter  in  the 
appendix  not  tabular  or  superficially  statistical  which  appears 
superfluous,  such  as  lists  of  donations  and  articles  purchased  by 
museums,  <fcc.  The  appendix  seems  compiled  en  the  principle  of 
recording  each  act  of  the  science  and  art  aclministration,  inst^id  of 
the  information  being  condensed  and  put  into  an  intelligible  form. 

"  Altogether,  in  these  education  books  the  following  saving 
might  apparently  be  made,  or  the  greater  part  of  them : — 

Number 
of  Paj^et. 

England 456 

Scotland     537 

Ireland  250 

Science  and  Art    315 

Total  1,557 
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"  These  edncation  atafcistics  are  also  very  difficult  to  harmonise 
vnih  each  other  and  with  the  age  divisions  in  the  censos.  In 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  the  nnmber  of  scholars  over 
3  and  under  14  years  of  age,  and  for  every  intermediate  age  afc 
intervals  of  a  year,  on  the  school  registers  of  schools  inspected  hy 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  is  given,  but  the  sex  is  not  stated.  The 
number  of  male  and  female  scholars  in  average  attendance  and 
present  at  examination  is  stated.  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  on  the  rolls  is  given,  but  not  the  number  at  each  age. 
There  is  a  classification  adopted  for  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  die 
last  quarter  of  t]ie  year  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  age  and 
proficiency.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance 
is  given,  but  the  sex  is  not  distinguished.  The  number  of  scholars 
on  the  school  registers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Ireland  are  not  the  same  thing.* 

*'  There  is  also  a  report  on  the  education  of  officers  by  the 
director-general  of  military  education,  but  the  statistical  tables  are 
few,  and  the  subject  is  a  special  one. 

"  Fourth  Group. — Judicial  and  Prison  Statistics. 

"  The  publications  in  this  group  are  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, issued  by  the  Home  Office,  wbich  has  likewise  other 
publications  under  its  care.  The  judicial  and  prison  statistics, 
however,  make  so  large  a  group  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  them 
separately  from  the  other  Home  Office  publications. 

"  The  principal  publications  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  three  large 
volumes  of  judicial  statistics,  one  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  which  include  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
prisons  as  well  as  of  civil  proceedings.  We  have,  however,  in  addi- 
tion, of  purely  judicial  statistics,  a  report  by  the  comptroller  of 
bankruptcy,  under  the  Act  of  1869  ;  a  He  turn  of  Plaints  in  County 
Courts  in  England ;  a  Return  of  County  Court  Registrar  (Fees) ; 
and  a  Return  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  Small  Debt  Courts  (Scotland). 
And  of  criminal  and  prison  statistics,  we  have  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Great  Britain ;  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  England,  &c. ;  Report  on  Prisons,  Scotland ; 
Report  of  the  Inspectors-  General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland ;  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Convict  Prisons,  Ireland;  Report  on  Military 
Prisons;  Report  on  Reformatonr  and  Industrial  Schools,  Great 
Britain ;  ditto,  ditto,  Ireland.  In  addition,  in  1876,  there  was  a 
Return  of  Prisons,  Great  Britain,  with  one  or  two  minor  returns, 
which  may,  however,  be  occasional  only,  or  in  substitution  for  part 
of  the  otner  returns  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  return  (No.  30, 
1876)  containing  reports  as  to  police  (counties  and  boroughs).  The 
total  number  of  pages  is  8,546. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  question  of 

*  In  Great  Britain  the  number  on  the  school  reg^ten  is  only  the  number  on 
the  register  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  aimual  examination^  and 
the  children  must  hare  attended  school  within  a  fortnight  of  the  examiiMtion ; 
but  in  Ireland  every  child  whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  register  within  the 
year  is  counted,  whether  attending  school  or  not.  S^e  p.  16  of  Forty-first  Rqy»t 
of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland, 
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snperflnons  matter  in  tbe  three  principal  yolumes  themselyes  (year 
1875,  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  1874  for  Ireland).  There  are 
no  doabt  many  tables  objectionable  on  this  score,  snch  as  the 
accoants  of  prison  expenditure,  where  the  shillings  and  pence 
oolamns  doable  tbe  space  occnpied,  but  in  general  there  is  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  subjects  in  these  volumes,  and  the  evil  of 
amplification  is  not  the  one  which  appears  most  prominent.  What 
seems  here  to  be  most  striking  is  the  difference  of  method  followed 
in  the  volumes  for  the  three  kingdoms.  In  England  and  Ireland 
the  records  of  the  police  courts  relate  to  ofEences  under  the  divi- 
sions of  those  indictable  and  those  determined  summarily,  but  in 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  on  tbe  contrary  we  have 
(fences  grouped  according  as  they  are  in  counties  or  boroughs. 
The  returns  of  trials  also  differ  in  appearance.  The  English  and 
Irish  returns  profess  to  show  for  each  year  the  total  number,  ^., 
of  the  persons  committed  or  bailed  for  trial  with  the  result  of 
the  proceedings,  the  account  being  apparently  in  such  a  form  that 
all  commitments  within  a  year  are  traced  to  their  results,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  description  of  tbe  offence,  age,  and  sex  of 
criminals,  ^.,  relate  to  these  commitments,  and  the  convictions  or 
acquittals  under  them;  whereas  in  Scotland  a  balance  is  struck  of 
persons  in  custody  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
details  as  to  offences,  <fec.,  are  only  given  for  the  persons  actually 
dealt  with  in  a  particular  year.  For  a  series  of  years  it  might  not 
matter  which  mode  of  drawing  up  the  returns  was  adopted,  but 
the  different  wording  of  the  headings  of  the  table  causes  great 
confusion,  and  might  lead  to  mistakes  if  a  comparison  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  a  particular  year  was  adopted.  The 
elaborate  details  as  to  prisoners  again — previous  commitments  and 
the  Hke — are  in  a  different  form  in  the  Scotch  from  what  they  are 
in  England,  the  Scotch  return  being  infinitely  more  detailed.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  difference,  it  may  be  instanced  that  at  p.  42  of  the 
Scotch  volume  the  previous  imprisonments  of  prisoners  received 
in  the  $amne  prison  are  given  with  great  detaal,  whereas  in  the 
English  return  all  that  is  given  is  the  previous  commitments  to  any 
prison.  The  Irish  volume  follows  the  English  in  this  respect.  The 
classifications  of  receipts  and  expenditure  in  prisons  are  also 
different  in  the  Scotch  volume  from  what  they  are  in  England  or 
Ireland. 

'*  Coming  to  the  more  purely  judicial  statistics  the  discrepancies 
are  even  wider.  The  legal  systems  of  the  three  countries  differing 
widely,  and  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  proceeding  on  the 
plan  of  dealing  with  each  group  of  courts  in  each  country 
separately,  there  is  no  means  of  comparison  between  the  three. 
Thus,  in  England  there  is  a  separate  return  for  the  common  law 
courts,  anoUier  for  the  equity  courts,  another  for  the  county 
courts,  another  for  bankraptcy,  <^.  In  Scotland  the  divisions  are 
the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Outer  House  of  that 
court,  the  Sheriff  s  Court,  and  the  Justices  of  Peace  Small  Debt 
Court.  In  Ireland  the  division  of  courts  differs  from  both  Scotland 
and  England,  with  still  greater  differences  in  the  statistics  by  the 
different  technical  terms  of  the  proceedings.    Nor  is  there  any  cor- 
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respondence  in  the  divisions  of  the  three  conntxies  by  which  the 
same  things,  under  different  names,  may  be  compared.  Thus,  the 
county  courts  in  England  do  not  correspond  with  the  sheriff's 
courts,  justice  of  peace,  and  small  debt  courts  in  Scotland,  and  the 
division  of  Inner  and  Outer  House  in  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session 
has  no  analogue  in  England.  While  there  is  this  great  variety 
also,  no  care  is  taken  in  dealing  with  each  court  to  distingnish  what 
seem  the  essential  points  of  all  judicial  statistics,  the  number  of 
proceedings  begun,  the  value  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  the  result 
whether  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  whether  the  judgment 
is  in  a  defended  or  undefended  suit.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
curious  deficiencies.  It  does  not  appear,  for  instance,  that  in  Soot- 
land  there  is  any  record  of  the  proceedings  for  probate  of  wills  or 
letters  of  administration.  The  use  of  extremely  technical  terms 
and  statement  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  proceedings  also  make 
these  statistics  uosaitable  for  general  use.  To  take  one  specimen, 
what  can  be  made  of  such  a  division  as  this  in  p.  29  of  the  English 
volume.  Part  II  (Return  of  Proceedings  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Clerks  of  Record  and  Writs)  ?  .— 

Kamb  of  PBOCBU>nro8. 

2.  Proceedings  in  Sui^  by  Bill  or  Information, 

Copies  of  bills,  informations,  and  petitions  of  right  "I  ,^ 

sealed  for  sendee  j  »  '* 

Interrogatories  filed,  yiz. — 

By  plaintiffs 1,658 

„    defendants  31 

Copies  of  interrogatories  sealed  for  service  2,3 »6 

Amendments  of  bills  and  special  cases 664 

Office  copies  of  answers  sealed   1,642 

Appearances  entered 5,171 

Pleas  filed 8 

Answers  filed 1,665 

Demurrers  filed 77 

Disclaimers  „    4 

Exceptions    „   38 

Replications  „    208 

Trarersing  notes  filed  10 

Depositions  of  witnesses  filed 403 

Writs  of  attachment  and  distringas  for  want  of  answer  92 

Certificates  of  pleadings 2,100 

"  All  this  is  far  too  technical  to  enable  the  public,  who  are 
interested,  to  make  anything  of  it.  The  Scotch  proceedings,  with 
their  technical  terms  of  reclaiming  notes,  reponings,  inhibitions, 
homings,  and  many  more,  are  equaUj  unintelligible. 

"  All  tJiese  are  fatal  difficulties  to  the  use  of  such  statistics,  and 
suggest  that  thej  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  central  office 
which  would  prepare  schedules  to  be  filled  up  so  that  the  essential 
points  in  judicial  statistics  and  the  means  of  a  comparison  between 
the  statistics  of  the  three  countries  could  be  provided. 

"  And  when  we  come  to  compare  these  three  vohunes  with  the 
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separate  retnms  and  reports  above  specifieil,  we  find  again  the  evils 
of  duplicate  and  unnecessary  printing.  Thus,  as  to  bankruptcy, 
the  Report  and  Statistics  of  the  Comptroller  (for  1875),  extending 
to  about  12  pages,  are  reprinted  at  pp.  31 — 40  of  report,  and 
pp.  21 — 25  of  tables  in  Part  II  of  the  volume  of  Judicial  Statistics 
for  England.  The  Ketum  of  County  Courts  (Plaints)  for  1875, 
No.  415,  Sess.  1876,  extending  to  56  pages,  is  also  given  in  a  sum- 
marised, but  what  is  apparently  a  sufficiently  complete  form,  at 
p.  18,  et  seq,  of  Report  and  pp.  1 3 — 16  of  tables  in  Part  II  of 
volume  for  England,  the  main  difference  between  the  summary  and 
complete  return  being  that  the  former  gives  details  for  circuits  only, 
while  the  latter  goes  into  detail  for  each  court,  which  appears  un- 
necessary. The  other  two  judicial  statistics  returns  above- 
mentioned,  viz.,  County  Courts  Registrars  (1875)  and  Justice  of 
Peace  Small  Debt  Courts  (1870-75),  though  they  repeat  informa- 
tion in  the  judicial  statistics,  also  vary  the  form  a  good  deal  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  annuals ;  so  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  object  to 
them  here. 

"  The  duplicates,  Ac,  in  the  volumes  of  prison  and  criminal 
statistics  are  even  more  important.  Thus,  the  Reports  on  Prisons 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  (Great  Britain,  Thirty- 
ninth  Report)  consist  largely  of  tables  as  to  the  prisoners  com- 
mitted, their  sentences,  the  expenditure  of  the  prison,  Ac,  em- 
bodying information  which  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
prison  tables  in  the  above  volumes  of  judicial  statistics.  In  addition, 
these  reports  contain  elaborate  details  of  the  dietary  of  each  prison 
in  England  and  the  like  matters,  as  to  which  some  doubt  seems 
reasonable  whether  they  are  necessary,  whether,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  these  so-called  prison  reports  could  not  be  condensed  in  the 
prison  statistics,  which  seem  to  contain  all  that  is  really  valuable 
in  these  prison  reports,  and  more.  These  prison  reports  (for  the 
year  ending  September,  1874)  extend  altogether  to  797  pages, 
which  seem  n^ostly  of  a  dubious  kind,  and  allowing  that  only  two 
pages  on  the  average  to  each  prison  are  suppressed,  as  there  are  in 
all  1 76  prisons,  this  would  make  a  saving  of  352  pages. 

"  There  is  also  a  General  Report  on  Prisons  in  Ireland  (1875) 
which  contains  (1)  a  summary  for  all  the  prisons,  differing  in  a 
perplexing  way  from  the  summary  in  the  Irish  judicial  statistics, 
so  that  it  may  be  suggested  one  or  the  other  should  be  altered  and 
one  of  the  two  suppressed,  which,  taking  the  shortest  of  the  two 
summaries — that  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  (pp.  163 — 180,  Part  I) 
— ^would  be  a  saving  of  16  pages ;  and  (2)  a  number  of  details  for 
each  prison  which  appear  to  be  mainly  duplicates  of  information 
in  the  above  summaries.  Allowing  that  two  pages  for  each  prison, 
38  in  number,  could  be  cut  down,  this  would  be  a  saving  of  76  pages, 
and  perhaps  even  more  tabular  matter  could  be  omitted,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  the  matter  in  the  general  tables.  (See, 
for  instcmce,  pp.  27  and  28,  vol.  ii  of  Irish  Report,  State  of 
Bridewells,  Ac) 

"  The  above  reports  relate  to  the  ordinary  county  and  borough 
prisons,  bnt  we  have  in  addition  a  Special  Report  on  Convict 
Prisons  for  England,  including  Gibraltar  and  Western  An 
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Report  on  Prisons  in  Scotland,  chiefly  dealing  with  the  General 
Convict  Prison  at  Perth;  and  a  Report  on  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland.  In  the  English  report  (Report  for  1874),  besides  a 
general  summary,  which  is  a  repetition  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
information  in  the  judicial  statistics,  there  are  voluminous  details 
for  each,  which  consist  partly  of  tabular  matter,  forming  the  basis 
for  these  summaries,  and  therefore  unnecessary,  and  partly  of 
most  extreme  details  as  to  the  labour  in  each  prison  (also  as  to 
health,  see  supra).  Of  the  former,  as  there  are  fourteen  prisons, 
and  there  are,  si^y,  two  pages  of  superfluous  tables  for  each,  it  may 
bo  estimated  there  would  be  a  saving  of  28  pages,  and  of  the  latter 
the  estimate  is  that  there  might  be  a  saving  of  no  fewer  than  246 
pages,  viz. : — 

Nninber 
of  pMges. 

Borstal pp.  7—  10  ....  4 

PentonvUle   „  286—304 ....  19 

Millbank  (male  prieoners)  „  188 — 192  ....  5 

(female      „     )  „  197—199 ....  3 

„         (maitary    „     )  „  20&— 207 ....  3 

Portland „  329—365  ....  37 

Portsmouth  „  401—437  ....  37 

Chatham   „  45—  79  ....  34 

Dartmoor „  106—142  ....  37 

Parkhurst ^ •...  „  248—262  ....  15 

Brixton  .- „  17—  26  ....  10 

Woking  (male  prisoners) „  458 — 180  ....  23 

„        (female     „      ) „  508—511....  4 

Fulham „ ^,  164—167....  4 

Gibraltar  „  537—547  ....  11 

Total  .,  246 


"  These  details  as  to  labour  appear  in  truth  to  be  most  excessive, 
the  particulars  of  each  job  being  specified,  and  pages  after  pages 
being  occnpied  with  matter  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen 
(p.  61,  Appendix)  : — 


Repairing  connecting  rods  and  points 

„        bolts  and  nuts 

„        steel  and  iron  wedTOs 

„        gate  hooks  and  anchor  stocks. 

„        tipping  boxes    

Hooping  waggon  wheels  and  beetles  

Water  cans  bottomed    


«.     d. 

8,626  lbs. 

-     1 

i.94»    » 

-     1 

420   „ 

-    2 

6^3    « 

-   -i 

768    „ 

-   2 

No.  826 

-    6 

>*      40 

-    3 

£  9,  d, 

8  I  9 

3  10  - 

I  18  lit 

6  8- 

ao  13  - 

-  10  - 

20  I  ik 


"  The  Report  on  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland  (Thir^- 
seventh  Report,  for  1876)  contains  a  few  tables  which  are  repeti- 
tions of  what  appears  in  the  judicial  statistics  or  which  cover  the 
same  gronnd,  besides  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  other  prisons, 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  above  reports  as  to  prisons  in  the 
north^m  district,  bnt  except  for  the  confusion  likeU;  to  boi  inUo- 
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dnoed  by  so  many  returns,  the  daplicate  matter  need  not  perhaps 
be  objected  to. 

"  The  Report  on  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  (year  1875)  is  also 
comparatively  a  brief  one,  with  a  very  little  tabular  matter,  and 
therefore  not  conflicting  with  the  statistics  of  convict  prisons  in  the 
Irish  judicial  statistics. 

"  There  are  also  duplicates  in  part  of  the  judicial  Statistics  in 
tbe  sbape  of  Reports  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Great  Britain  (year  1874)  and  in  Ireland  (1874).  And  these 
reports,  extending  altogether  to  458  pages,  appear,  so  far  as  not 
duplicates,  to  contain  mucb  that  is  superfluous.  Tbus,  in  the 
volume  for  Great  Britain,  besides  51  pages  of  a  general  report, 
which  is  not  objected  to,  there  are  12  pages  occupied  with  a  bare 
list  of  schools,  names  of  teachers,  &c.  (pp.  52 — 63) ;  141  pages 
occupied  with  a  dry  summary  of  statistical  facts  for  each  school, 
which  is  a  mere  repetition  for  the  most  part  of  what  appears  in  a 
more  convenient  form  in  the  tables,  these  summaries  being  com- 
posed of  sentences  like  these  (see  p.  65)  : — 

"Average   number    maintained,    6o.      Total    cost    for    1874, 

1,164/.  I  OS,  ^d. 
**  Comparative  cost  per  head   on   ordinary  maintenance   and 

management,  19/.  8^.  id, 
**  Net  cost  per  head,   including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial 

departments,  16/.  149.  iid. 
"Industrial  profits,  176/.  is,  ^d, 
"  Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1871, 1872,  and 

1873.     Of  57  boys  discharged  in  1871-73,  there  are— doing 

well,   34;   dead,  2;    doubtftil,  4;    convicted   of  crime,   10 ; 

unknown,  7. 

•*  The  following  tables  (pp.  205  to  327)  are  also  very  volumi- 
nous, and  in  the  statement  of  expenditure,  <&c.,  the  insertion  of 
shillings  and  pence  columns,  doubling  the  space  required,  is  invari- 
able.    Perhaps  half  this  space,  or  61  pages,  could  be  saved. 

^^  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  remarks  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
applicable  to  the  report  on  Irish  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ; 
the  list  of  schools  and  dry  repetition  of  statistical  facts  for  each, 
occupying  63  pages  (pp.  25 — 91),  and  the  tabular  matter  with  shil- 
lings  and  pence  columns,  <fec.,  from  which  half  might  be  saved, 
occupying  36  pages  to  make  (pp.  96 — 131),  or  a  saving  of 
18  pages. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above  reports,  there  is  also  one  on  military 
prisons  (1874),  but  except  on  account  of  the  confusion  introduced 
by  so  many  reports  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  remark  on  this. 
The  report  and  appendix  occupy  32  pages. 

"  Ajid  in  addition  to  all  these  various  reports  and  the  summaries 
in  the  Judicial  Statistics  there  is  a  return  for  1874  (Sess.  1876)  as 
to  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  occupying  131  pages,  in  which  there  is 
a  repetition  in  a  tabular  form  for  each  prison  of  information  in  the 
above  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  with  a  final  summary 
for  England,  and  a  summary  for  Scotland,  relating  to  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,     This  appears 
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to  be  an  occasional  return,  but  it  would  bave  been  superfluous  if 
the  prisons  reports  and  statistics  had  been  more  complete. 

"  Finally,  the  return  as  to  police  (counties  and  burghs)  is,  as 
respects  the  statistics  contained,  a  duplicate  of  the  information  in 
the  Jttdicial  Statistics,  the  form  only  being  varied.  It  is  estimated 
that  practically  125  pages  are  duplicate  matter. 

"  Altogether,  besides  the  great  confusion  and  other  defects  in 
these  judicial  statistics,  the  duplicate  or  superfluous  matter  appears 
to  extend  to  about  1,355  pages,  viz. : — 

Nnmbtf 
of  Fmfcea. 

Bankruptcy  return «..^ „ 12 

County  courts  plaints 66 

Prison  reports,  Great  Britain    352 

„  Ireland » 92 

English  <x)nTict  prisons 274 

Great  Britain  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  ....       214 
Irish  „  „  ....        99 

Special  return  as  to  prisons,  Great  Britain 131 

Police  counties  and  burghs  ^ —      125 

Total    1,355 

''  A  main  element  of  confusion  in  the  above  reports  is  also  the 
circumstance,  that  while  the  judicial  statistics  are  compiled  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  separately,  the  reports  on  prisons 
and  on  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  are  in  two  divisions,  viz.. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  makes  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
prison  statistics,  which  are  already  difficult  enough  on  account  of 
the  distinction  between  convict  and  other  prisons. 

"  Fifth  Group. — Miscelhmeous  Publications. 

^  Under  this  head  there  are  a  considerable  variety  of  publica- 
tions,  which  will  be  dealt  with  successively : — 

"1.  Reports  of  the  Inspectoi-s  of  Factories,  two  each  half  year. 
These  contain  a  list  of  prosecutions  under  the  Act,  extending  in 
the  reports  for  the  half  year  ending  October,  1675,  to  about 
100  pages.  A  summary  would  be  better  and  more  instructive, 
while  it  seems  undesirable  in  any  case  to  publish  a  list  of  names. 
It  appears  invidious  to  do  so,  and  no  publication  should  take  place 
unless  it  is  ordered  as  part  of  the  sentence.  Allowing  that  each 
half  year  is  as  productive  in  prosecutions,  about  200  pages  per 
annum  would  be  saved  by  condensing  them. 

"  2.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  Report  on 
Asylums  in  Ireland ;  also  Report  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 
Scotland.  The  tables  in  the  English  report  (thirtieth)  are  genc^rally 
in  a  summary  form,  but  this  seems  hardly  to  be  the  case  with  the 
tables  (pp.  100 — 17),  which  contain  a  certain  detail  of  the  admis- 
sions, deaths,  and  discharges  in  each  institution,  not  at  least 
required  for  statistical  purposes.  The  tables  in  the  twenty-fifth 
Irish  report  (pp.  20 — 118)  are  more  numerous  than  those  in  the 
English  report,  and  should  perhaps  for  that  reason  be  inquired  into. 
There  are,  for  instance,  details  as  to  officers  in  diakcict  asylums, 
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scales  of  pay  and  allowances,  &c.  (pp.  82 — 94,  or  12  pages  in  all), 
which  seem  especially  objectionable.  Perhaps  one- half  of  the 
110  pages  occupied,  or  55  in  all,  could  be  saved.  In  addition,  these 
lunacy  reperts  necessarily  deal  with  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics, 
leading  to  a  great  deal  of  I'epetition  of  what  must  be  in  the  judicial 
statistics  and  poor  law  reports.  There  ought  to  be  a  common 
understanding  in  such  matters  as  to  where  the  information  is  to  be 
publisked. 

*'  The  Scotch  report  (seventeenth)  contains  no  fewer  than 
75  pages  of  statistics,  mainly  composed  of  detail  as  to  asylums, 
public  and  private,  in  each  parish  in  Scotland,  abstracts  of  accounts 
with  shillings  and  pence  columns,  &c.  As  many  of  these  pages  are 
double  size,  it  seems  a  safe  estimate  that,  allowing  all  the  summa- 
ries to  pass  and  suppressing  only  the  details,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  space  could  be  saved,  or  say  60  pages. 

"  S,  The  Mint  Keport,  which  is  comparatively  brief,  and  is  not 
here  observed  upon. 

"4.  The  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommissioners  for  1875. 
This  report,  besides  the  accounts,  contains  94  pages  of  lists  of  the 
transactions  of  ^he  commissioners — grants  of  benefices,  preferments, 
enfranchisements.  Sec, — for  which  might  be  conveniently  substi- 
tuted, for  statistical  purposes,  a  summary  of  some  kind,  showing 
perhaps  in  a  single  page  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  transaction, 
mmanjits  involved,  and  other  points  which  may  be  of  interest. 

"  5.  The  Report  of  the  Copyhold  Commission  for  1875  contains 
28  pages  of  a  mere  list  of  enfranchisements,  besides  summaries. 

•*  6.  The  Inclosure  Commission  Eteport  for  1875  -contains  11 
pe^es  (pp.  17 — 27)  of  a  similar  list. 

''*  7.  Tithe  Commission  Report  for  1875 ;  four  pages  only.  This 
peport  may  be  noted  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  ones,  a  sum- 
mary of  transactions  being  given  instead  of  a  detailed  list. 

*'  8,  Charity  Commission  Report  for  1875.  This  report  contains 
a  list  of  draft  schemes,  occupying,  however,  two  pages  only ;  other- 
wise it  is  much  less  detailed  than  5  and  6,  although  dealing  with  a 
more  important  subject. 

**  9.  Reports  of  the  Registrar  of  iViendly  Societies  for  1874. 
This  report  contains  (1)  a  list  of  trade  unions,  pp.  39 — 48,  or  10 
pages ;  (2)  a  list  of  building  societies  which  have  made  returns, 
with  abstract  of  accounts,  pp.  54 — 63,  ©r  10  pages ;  and  (3)  a  Kst 
of  friendly  societies  which  nave  made  returns,  occupying  152  pages 
(pp.  71 — 222).  These  are  exclusive  of  summaries,  wh^h  seem  all 
that  is  really  required. 

^  There  is  also  a  return  as  to  industrial  and  pravident  co-opera- 
tive societies  (No.  361,  Sess.  1875),  occupying  88  pages,  and  show- 
ing in  detail  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  each  society.  Would  not 
some  sort  of  summary  suffice?  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
whether  this  is  annual  or  not,  though  if  it  is  annual  the  expediency 
of  some  kind  of  grouping  instead  of  all  this  detail  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  Probably  the  county  summaries  embodied  in  this  return 
would  be  sufficient  for  annual  purposes. 

"  Two  or  three  minor  returns — Report  of  Registrar  of  Friendl; 
Societies  in  Ireland,  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Scotland,  Reporti 
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Loui   Societies — seem  now  to  be  incorporated  in  aboye  Report  of 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

"  11.  Report  on  Salmon  Fisheries  (England  and  Wales)  for  1875. 
This  report  contains  (pp.  69 — 95)  abont  27  |)age8  of  matter  in  a 
tabalar  form  relating  to  offSences  in  each  dis^ct,  which  might  be 
very  greatly  condensed. 

"  12.  Report  on  Scotch  Herring  Fisheries  for  1875.  This  is  not 
80  voluminons  as  many  reports  previously  dealt  with,  but  seems  to 
contain  a  few  tables  as  to  import  and  export  of  herrings,  which 
oDght  to  be  in  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  if  anywhere;  and 
other  tables  as  to  tonnage  and  number  of  fishing  boats,  number  of 
men  engaged,  <!bc.,  which  properly  belong  to  the  general  shipping 
statistics.     Perhaps  about  10  pages  are  unnecessary. 

''  13.  Report  on  Irish  Fisheries  for  1875.  This  report  is  liable  to 
remarks  similar  to  those  on  Scotch  report.  In  addition  (pp.  TiO —  59) 
there  are  10  pages  occupied  with  deUiils  of  fish  forwarded  by  parti- 
cular lines  of  railway  in  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  condensed,  so 
as  to  bring  out  some  general  fact.  These  tables  are  only  the  raw 
material  of  statistics. 

**  14.  General  Annual  Return  of  British  Army  for  1874.  This 
return  does  not  seem  to  call  for  obseryations.  It  occupies  only 
84  pages,  which  seems  a  small  proportion  computed  with  other  sta- 
tistics, such  as  those  of  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy. 

"  15.  Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Priry 
Council  for  1875.  The  statistical  tables  in  this  report,  besides 
giving  information  as  to  the  business  of  the  department,  contain  a 
mass  of  other  matter,  much  of  it  only  a  reprint  or  amplification  of 
the  statistics  of  other  departments,  while  some  of  the  tables  pro> 
perly  relating  to  the  business  of  the  department  seem  much  too 
detailed.  Thus  one  page  (p.  78)  is  confessedly  a  reprint  from  the 
agricultural  returns  of  the  total  cattle  in  the  country  for  a  series  of 
years ;  four  pages  (pp.  79 — 82)  relate  to  quantities  of  meat  imported 
to  certain  markets,  and  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  which  are  to 
some  extent  a  copy  and  extension  of  the  miscellaneous  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  18  pages  (pp.  88 — 105)  are  mainly  occupied 
with  a  detail  as  to  certain  diseases—  pleuro-pueumonia,  Ac. — in  each 
week  in  each  county  of  England ;  an  infinitely  greater  detail  than  is 
attempted  in  the  population  statistics,  which  are  so  much  more 
important,  and  have  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  been  found  too 
voluminous ;  11  pages  (pp.  109^ — 119)  are,  as  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial,  a  reprint  of  the  information  respecting  cattle  in  the  annual 
statement  of  trade,  while  much  amplification  is  introduced,  the 
treatment  suggesting  that  if  other  articles  of  trade  were  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  way,  not  one,  but  twenty  annual  statements  of  trade, 
would  be  necessary ;  15  pages  (pp.  120 — 134)  are  occupied  with  an 
immense  detail,  by  pcnrts  and  countries,  as  to  animals  slaughtered  on 
arrival,  Ac. ;  and  three  pages  (pp.  135 — 137),  as  to  dead  meat,  are 
confessedly  a  reprint  from  other  sources  of  information,  or  from 
details  supplied  by  the  customs  in  amplification  of  the  annual 
statement ;  in  all,  about  52  pages  of  apparently  superfluous  matter. 

"This  report  especially  suggests  the  remark,  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  the  amplification  of  statistical  tables.  r^Almost  any 
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statistics  can  be  Taried  indefinitely ;  and  if  departments  were  in  the 
babit  of  taking  well-known  figures  and  making  new  tables  of  them, 
the  mass  of  statistics  would  gprow  indefinitely  larger  and  be  fuller 
even  of  pitfalls  than  it  is  now. 

*'  16.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  1874.  Mineral 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Mining 
Records,  also  for  1874.  There  is  an  issue  of  the  Reports  of  Mining 
Inspectors  for  1875,  but  the  Mineral  Statistics  for  that  year  have 
not  been  issued.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  duplication  in 
these  two  returns.  The  reports  are  preceded  by  a  statistical  sum- 
mary, occupying  17  pages  (pp.  vii — ^xxiii) ;  but  this  summary,  as 
far  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  concerned,  necessarily  covers 
the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  volume  of  mineral  statistics.  The 
fignres,  moreover,  do  not  quite  agree.  The  production  of  coal,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  summary  of  the  mining  inspectors' 
reports,  was  126,590,108  tons,  but  according  to  the  mineral  statistics 
the  figure  is  125,043,257  tous.  In  the  introduction  to  the  mineral 
statistics  the  mming  inspectors*  reports  are,  moreover,  spoken  of  as 
incomplete  for  statistical  purposes,  and  care  should  certainly  be 
taken  that  conflicting  figures  are  net  published.  Each  of  the 
inspectors'  reports,  again,  contains  a  list  of  accidents  in  each  mine 
and  a  list  of  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  ^.,  the 
whole  extending  to  208  pages.*  It  is  suggested  that  as  to  part  of 
this,  viz.,  the  list  of  accidents,  occupyine  82  pages,  there  ooght  not 
to  be  a  list  but  some  grouping,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  general  result ; 
and  as  to  the  list  of  mines,  this  conflicts  with  a  list  in  the  mineral 
statistics,  occupying  there  99  pages  (pp.  181 — 278)-  Altogether 
about  200  pages  might  be  left  out  of  the  mining  inspectors'  reports 
if  the  information  about  accidents  was  compressed,  and  the  sta- 
tistics as  to  produce,  &c.,  left  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  in  the 
mineral  statistics.  The  latter  result  would  of  course  be  equally 
gained  by  strikino^  out  of  the  mineral  statistics  what  appears  in  the 
other  volume.     If  the  list  of  mines  is  itself  not  really  required,  a 


•Vix.:— 

Mr.  Willis's  report  (pp.  9—18) 

„  Dickinson  s  report  (pp.  27 — 86  and  47 — 67) 

„    Evans's  report    (pp.    71 —  82) 

„    Wynne's    „ (  „   107—112) 

„  Brongh's  „     (pp.  117— 127  and  129—131) 

„    Baker's      „     (pp.  136— 140) 

„    Wales's     „     r„   160—177) 

„    Moore's     „     („    186—217) 

„    Alexander's  report (  „    227—237) 

„    Willis's  report (  „    247—266) 

„    Warden's  report (  „    276—290) 

„    BeU's  report    („    299—312) 

„    Foster's  report    („    324—837) 

„    Evans's      „         („    860—364) 
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still  farther  condensation  would  be  practicable ;  nor  is  it  easj  to 
see  why  Government  should  publish  a  directoiy  of  this  industry 
and  not  of  others ;  for  instance,  of  shipbuilding  yards  or  cotton- 
spinning  mills  or  stockbrokers. 

*^  The  mineral  statistics  themselves,  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  detail  as  to  prices  and  the  production  of  particular  mines,  also 
contain  about  27  pages  of  imports  and  exports  of  copper,  tin, 
iron,  &c.,  which  are  a  reprint  of  so  much  of  the  annual  statement 
of  trade,  and  to  which  therefore  the  remark  applies  already  made 
respecting  a  similar  practice  in  the  statistics  of  the  veteriniiy 
department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

**  The  mining  inspectors'  reports  of  1875  repeat  the  detail  ss  to 
mining  accidents  and  lists  of  mines  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken. 

"  Altogether  in  these  miscellaneous  reports  and  papers  there 
appears  to  be  the  following  quantity  of  duplicate  or  otherwise 
doubtful  matter : — 

If  amber 
of  Pagcsw 

Inspectors  of  Ftctoriee 200 

English  Lunacy  Beport 18 

Irish  „  55 

Scotch        „  eo 

Ecclesiastical  Commissionen 94 

Copyhold 28 

Indosnre 11 

Beport  of  Friendly  Sooieties 172 

„       on  Salmon  Fisheries 27 

Scotch  Herring  Fishery 10 

Irish  Fishery  11 

Veterinary  Department  of  Privy  Council    52 

Mining  Beporte  and  Biineral  Statistics   227 

Total 965 

— in  addition  to  the  other  evils  of  want  of  arrangement  and  ihe 
confusion  caused  by  varying  statistics  on  the  same  subject. 

Sixth  Group. — Ftnance  Statistics. 
"  A  list  is  given  in  the  appendix  (Appendix  B)  of  the  finance 
accounts,  reports,  and  returns  which  are  issued  annually  in  connec- 
tion with  the  imperial  finance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  local  taxation 
accounts,  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine  fully  into  the  question  of 
the  defects  of  this  part  of  parliamentary  printing.  There  is  » 
broad  distinction  between  accounts  and  statistics,  and  especially  in 
imperial  finance :  where  the  accounts  are  printed  to  aid  in  the  direct 
control  by  parliament  over  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  it 
must  be  recognised  that  the  publication  is  governed  by  considerft- 
tions  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which  regulate  pare 
statistics.  The  remark  may  be  permitted,  however,  that  a  difficnltf 
in  using  these  accounts  for  statistical  purposes  in  all  prohebili^ 
interferes  with  their  usefulness  in  other  respects ;  tl^JR  is  the  molti' 
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plication  of  returns.  To  take  the  question  of  revenue  alone:  in 
addition  to  the  finance  accounts,  which  ought  really  to  contain  all 
that  is  essential,  we  have  reports  by  each  department  of  receipt — 
the  customs,  the  inland  revenue,  the  post  office,  the  woods  and 
forests— all  containing  matter  which  is  repeated  in  the  finance 
accounts  with  additional  details,  which  are  perhaps  in  some  cases 
mmecessary,  and  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  necessary,  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  finance  accounts  themselves.  Each  department  might 
still  be  required  ta  repoHr  as  at  present,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
convenient  statistically,  and  it  is  submitted  would  be  convenient  for 
other  purposes  as  well,  if  all  the  tabl^  judged  necessary  for  publi- 
cation were  incorporated'  in  the  finance  accounts.  In  addition, 
there  are  special  returns  as  to  spirits^  brewers*  licence  duties,  the 
income  tax,,  and  other  matters  which  could  all  with  more  advantage 
be  embodied  in  the  finance  accounts.  In  this  particular  the  French 
mode  of  embracing  a  great  deal  in  a  single  volume  or  two,  the 
Compte  Definiiif  and  the  Oompte  OSnSral  de  V Administration  des 
Finances,  appears  ta\be  better  than  our  own;  and  the  special  evil 
in  the  French  publications,  the  great  delay  in  their  appearance, 
would  still  be  quite  avoidable  if  the  proposed  change  were  made. 

''  As  a  speciiEkl  inconvenience  of  the  publication  of  tables  in  the 
separate  reports  of  different  collecting  departments,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  customs  report  the  particulars  as  to  customs 
duties  are  given  for  the  year  ending  Slst  December,  although  the 
financial  year  ends,  on  Slst  March.  The  details,  it  is  submitted, 
instead  of  being  worked  out  for  the  calendar  year  should  be  worked 
out  for  the  financial  year,  the  alteration  of  the  date  being  especially 
awkward  for  statistiod  uses. 

"  Another  remark  which  may  be  admitted  is  that  some  of  the 
accounts  of  expenditure,  especially  the  navy  dockyards  and  army 
manufacturing  establishments,  are  extremely  voluminous.  For  all 
statistical  uses^  at  any  rate,  two  or  three  of  these  formidable  blue 
books  might  as  well  be  suppressed,  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  may 
be  allowed  that  these  accounts  are  not  scrutinized  in  any  way  that 
would  justify  such  minute  publication.  The  pubHc  would  probably 
learn  more  fronk  more  condensed  publications. 

"  While  the  finance  accounts  are  thus  passed  over  with  little 
remark,  an  exception  may  be  made  for  the  savings  bank  return 
(No.  308,  Sess.  1876).  Certain  particulars  of  savings  banks  are  no 
doubt  necessary,  as  a  large  part  of  the  government  debt  consists  of 
money  which  it  owes  to  these  banks,  but  is  there  any  reason  for 
publishing  the  present  detail  as  to  each  savings  bank  throughout 
the  country?  If  these  details  were  suppressed  from  the  return 
about  86  pages  might  be  saved. 

Sevehth  Group. — TheJBoard  of  Trade  Statistics  {including  the 
Customs  Report  amd  Irish  Agricultural  Statistics). 

"  It  has  been  judged  most  convenient  to  leave  the  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  to  be  dealt  with  last,  and  there  fall  to  be  considered 
along  with  them — (1.)  The  customs  report,  which  happens  to  deal 
largely  with  trade  matters;  and  (2.)  The  Irish  agricultural  statistics, 
as  relating  to  a  branch  of  statistics  for  Ireland  corresponding  to  thej 
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agricaltural  returns  for  Great  Britainrwliich  are  under  tbe  charge 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  We  propose  to  consider  firstof  all  the  statistics  issned  hy  tbe 
Board  of  Trade  which  are  ^ot  ^under  the  charge  of  its  statistical 
department.  These  are,  the  return  known  as  the  shipping  return, 
which  is  not  the  work  «f  any  special  department,  -though  the 
statistical  department  contributes  most  of -the  matter;  the  returns 
of  railway  accidents,  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  railway 
department,  with  Captain  Tyler's -annual  report  en  these  accidents ; 
and  the  wreck  return,  which  is  oompftled  in  the  marine  department. 

*'  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  of  a  kind 
which  need  be  annual.  The  information  for  it  is  necessarily  con- 
tained in  other  parliamentary  papers,  principally  in  the  annual 
statement  of  navigation  and  in  the  statisticaKabstract  relating  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  large  volume  of  statistios  relating  to 
foreign  countries;  and  although  the  tables  in  this  return  on  the 
subjects  they  refer  to  cover  more  years  than  the  tables  in  the  annual 
volumes  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
in  all  this  there  may  be  no  -sufficient  reason  for  making  the  present 
return  annual.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  a  statistical 
department  which  had  the  means  of  looking  at  statistics  compre- 
hensively could  be  employed  would  be  in  devising. and  improving 
special  returns  like  the  present  from  time  to  time,  without,  however, 
making  them  annual  A  publication -once  in  five  years  or  so  wonld 
make  them  more  interesting,  besides  oalting  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  constructed  -to  throw  special  light  on  a  particular 
subject,  and  are  not  in  ^the  same  cat^ory  as  tbe  general  annual 
statistics,  which  contain  the  whole  data  for  the  period  to  which  tkey 
relate,  but  are  not  directed  to  illustrate  any  special  point. 

"  In  the  railway  accidents  returns.  (1874)  attention  is  directed 
(1)  to  the  extent  of  the  detailed  lists  of  accidents  in  the  principal 
returns,  four  in  number  each  year,  occupying,,  in  addition  to  the 
summaries,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  aU  that  are^reqnired  for 
statistical  purposes,  no  fewer  than  350  pages,. viz.: — 

Nnmber 
of  Paget. 

In  March  quarter .pp.  10 —  82  ....  ^ 

„  June         „         „     9—  78 ....  10 

„  September  quarter „      9 — 108....  95 

„  December        „     — ^,     9—119 ....  Ill 

TdiiA    349 

and  (2)  to  the  extremely  full  details  given  in  Captain  Tyler's  report 
with  reference  to  broken  axles  and  tyres,  extending  in  all  to  8S 
pages  (pp.  43 — 125)  which  are  to  a  large  extent  a  repetition  of  the 
return  of  ckccidents  themseWes,  the  one  being  a  tabulated  and  the 
other  a  written  description.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discus 
here  the  expediency  of  so  minute  a  publication ;  but  as  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  similar  detaiLi  in 
the  publications  of  other  departments,  the  practice  of  the  Boax^  of 
Trade  in  this  matter  must  also  be  referred  to.  For  statistical 
such  voluminous  detail  is  certainly  cumbersome.     There  m 
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likewise  to  be  some  repetition  in  these  railway  accidents  returns 
(see  pp.  iii — viii  of  the  retnm  for  December,  and  pp.  33 — 39  of 
Captain  Tyler's  report.  The  latter  deals  with  accidents  which  have 
been  reported  on  by  inspectors,  but  is  there  any  need  to  give  this 
in  tabular  and  statistical  form  ?)  Altogether,  if  the  view  should  be 
taken  that  the  above  lists  of  accidents  are  unnecessary,  there  might 
be  a  saving  of  438  pages  in  these  returns.* 

"  The  wreck  return  or  wreck  abstract  appears  liable  to  two  or 
three  g^ve  objections  which  affect  the  serviceableness  of  the  whole 
return.  One  is,  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  return  has 
been  made  up  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June  instead  of 
the  twelve  months  ending  31st  December,  which  was  the  former 
practice.  The  change  was  no  doubt  made-  after  full  consideration 
and  for  good  reasons,  but  the  result  is  that  the  use  of  the  statistics 
for  comparison  with  other  shipping  statistics,  which*  are  made  up 
in  this  country,  and  almost  all  others-,  for  the  year  ending  31  st 
December,  is  necessarily  diminished.  It  would  be  impossible  now, 
even  if  the  attempt  were  made,  to  compare  the  movement  of  ship- 
ping in  any  one  year  with  the  wrecks  in  that  year,  although  an 
effort  in  this  direction  was  always  possible  as  long -as  the  years 
corresponded.  Adihitting  the  reasons  for  ending  on  the  30th  June 
to  be  overwhelming,  the  simple  expedient  of  giving  all  the  data  for 
?ialf  years,  as  well  aa-for  the  year,  would  have  enabled  th^e  who 
stiU  desired  to  use*  the  figures  for -the  year -ending  31st  December 
still  to  do  so.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  use  the  half-yearly  division  throughout  all  the  tables,  but  only  in 
a  certain  number.  ' 

A  still  more  objectionable  feature  in  a  statistical  view  is  that  as 
regards  wrecks  abroad,  the  compilation  is  of  wrecks  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  particular  years  and  not  of  wrecks  occurring 
in  particular  years.  The  reason  of  this  has  obviously  been  to  permit 
the  completion  of  the  volume  without  excessive  delay,  which  would 
have  deprived  it  of  public  interest.  And  if  the  balance  of  wrecks 
left  over  from  one  year  to  another  had  been  small  this  reason  would 
have  been  perfectly  valid.  The  year  of  reports  and  the  year  of 
occurrence  would  have  correspond^  closely  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Unfortunately  an  examination  of  the  tables  proves 
that  the  balance  of  wrecks  left  over  is  enormous,  and  that  the 
wrecks  reported  in  a  particular  year,  say,  for  instance,  in  1873-74, 
do  not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  actual  wrecks  o^  that  year. 
In  part  IV,  which  deals  with  wrecks  abroad,  exclusive  of  those 
on  the  coast  of  British  possessions,  we  filid<that'out  of  3,^0  lives 
reported  as  lost  at  sea  in  that  year  no  fewer -than  1,132  occurred 
in  the  year  1872,  and  1,521  in  the  year  1873  (?  six  months  ending 
June,  1873),  leaving  ouly  607  for  the  year  to  which  the  retunn  pro- 
fessedly relates.  Analysing  still  farther,  we  find  that  in  point  of 
fact  a  large  loss  of  life  in  the  China  Seas  in  the  year  1872  (viz%,  823 
lives)  had  only  been  brought  to  account  in  1873-74,  so  that  the 

*  Knee  this  memorandnm  was  in  type,  I  have  learnt  that  it  had  already  been 
decided  by  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  to  continue  the 
pobUeatioo  of  these  quarterly  lists  of  accidents.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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account  is  wrong  both  ways,  1872  being  debited  with  far  too  little, 
as  well  as  1873-74  debited  with  far  too  much.  Nothing  in  effect 
could  be  more  misleading  as  regards  any  inferences  which  might 
be  suggested  as  to  the  influence  of  legislation  in  preventing  wrecks 
or  loss  of  life.  It  would  appear  that  if  an  early  publication  of 
wrecks  reported  is  considered  expedient,  the  publication  of  some 
details  could  be  suspended  until  the  returns  could  be  compiled  for  a 
given  year.  The  *  account'  of  a  year  could  be  kept  open  for  two 
or  three  months  after  its  expiration,  and  in  these  days  of  telegraphic 
communication  this  should  give  time  for  bringing  all  wrecks  to 
account,  even  those  occurring  in  distant  places. 

"  Another  feature  is  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  vrrecks  do 
not  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter,  but  each  is  different  from  both 
the  others.  Thus  the  first  division  (Parts  1  and  U)  deals  with  the 
wrecks  to  all  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  the  «eoond  (Part  III)  to  the  wrecks  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
British  possessions  abroad ;  and  the  fourth  division  (Part  lY)  to 
the  wrecks  of  British  vessels  elsewhere  than  on  the  coast  in  the 
two  previous  parts.  The  phrase,  British,  also  includes  Teasels 
belonging  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  United  Elingdom,  and 
this  may  make  a  serious  difference  as  to  inferences  drawn  especially 
from  the  statistics  in  Part  lU.  Attention  should  have  been  given, 
if  possible,  in  all  the  tables  to  the  wrecks  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  only ;  the  broad  distinction  of  their  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  requiring  the  data  relating  to  them 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest. 

"  In  addition  to  these  defects  of  substance  and  construction,  the 
returns  appear  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  excessive  detail.  It  would 
seem  possible,  for  instance,  to  curtail  the  wreck  charts,  six  in 
number,  the  single  chart  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  reaUy  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  diagrams  are  r^ly 
useful  in  official  statistics,  but  it  is  certainly  wasteful  to  multiply 
them.  In  the  present  case,  besides  the  chart  of  wrecks  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  chart  specially  showing  the  loss  of  hfe, 
although  the  loss  of  life  must  depend  absolutely  on  the  wrecks,  and 
there  are  three  charts  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  first  chart  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  or  might 
be  detailed  enough.  The  remaining  two  charts  are  for  Europe  and 
the  whole  world ;  but  however  useful  these  two  charts  would  be, 
especially  a  series  of  them,  if  they  were  drawn  out  for  years  c^ 
actual  occurrences,  they  are  out  of  place  when  used  to  illustrate  the 
inexact  data  of  wrecks  reported  in  particular  years. 

"  Then  we  have  the  following  details : — 

KuBberof  ftfm- 
List  of  ships  wrecked  on  coasts  of  United  JCingdom,  pp.  42 — iS ....      7 

Details  of  casualties  inyolving  lose  «f  life,  ditto,  pp.  4&i — 55 7 

Gheogn^hical  list  of  wrecks,  pp.  67 — 68    7 

Detuls  of  ships  with  loss  of  life  abroad,  pp.  85 — 100 16 

„        inquiries  into  wrecks,  pp.  106— -288 183 

List  of  places,  Ac.,  where  lives  saved,  pp.  293—802   10 

„      rewards  given,  Ac.,  pp.  306—819 15 


Total 
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*^  A  good  deal  of  this  detailed  information  is  perhaps  called  for, 
but  as  regards  the  first  fonr  items  at  least,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  summaries,  which  are  not  objected  to,  are  far  more  instmctive 
to  the  public  The  fifth  item,  containing  details  of  inquiries  into 
wrecks,  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  while  a  summary  would  be 
more  useful  there  can  be  no  more  call  for  giving  such  detail  than 
for  publishing  the  detail  of  all  other  judicial  inqairies.  The  last 
two  lists  are  liable  to  the  same  criticism  as  that  which  has  been 
already  passed  on  the  publications  of  the  science  and  art  department. 
Sufficient  publicity  is  given  at  the  time  to  the  awards  of  the  courts 
of  inquiry,  and  they  need  not  be  recorded  in  detail  in  this  permanent 
form,  ald^ough  a  statistical  summary  may  be  given.* 

**  We  come  next  to  the  publications  of  th^  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bourd  of  Trade.     These  are : — 

*^€L  The  three  abstracts,  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  Foreign 
Countries. 

*^  b.  The  Miscellaneous  Statistics  and  annual  volumes  relating  to 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  three  volumes,  each  pub- 
lished once  in  three  years. 

*'c.   The  Com  Returns. 

yd.  The  Cotton  Statistics. 

*'e.  The  Emigration  Returns. 

**/.   The  Monthly  Trade  Returns. 

**g.  The  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  and  Navigation  (the 
Costoms  to  be  considered  with  them). 

**  h.  The  Agricultural  Returns  (the  Irish  Agricultural  Statistics 
to  be  considered  with  them). 

**%.   The  Railway  Statistics. 

**  For  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  criticise  these 
publications  here  with  the  freedom  that  has  been  used  towards  those 
of  other  departments,  but  a  somewhat  different  line  of  observation, 
w^hich  seems  more  natural,  may  support  the  conclusions  already 
ajTiTed  at.  It  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  observations  on  a,  6,  c,  d,  e. 
The  returns  a  and  b  are  the  more  characteristic  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  being  confessedly  digests  of  other  statistics  are  so  far 
reprints,  without,  however,  it  is  submitted,  becoming  obnoxious  to 
the  criticisms  already  passed  on  duplicate  printing.  Even  when 
statistics  have  been  condensed  in  the  original  publications  as  mnch 
9LS  possible,  the  mass  will  always  be  so  great  that  a  digest  of  some 
kind  will,  it  is  believed,  be  expedient.  In  any  case  the  foreign  and 
colonial  abstracts  and  volumes  are  practically  original  compilations, 
and  present  officially  to  English  readers  a  mass  of  statistical  fact 
iK>t  otherwise  accessible.  Of  the  two  home  volumes,  the  abstract 
and  miscellaneous  statistics,  the  utility  of  the  latter  has  been  much 
questioned,  especially  as  the  publication  is  always  late,  while  it  also 
aeems  more  of  a  reprint.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  work 
is  much  more  of  a  digest  than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  its  value 

*  The  wrecks  return  speciallj  dealt  with  here  is  for  the  year  1878-74,  hat  the 
Bttheeqnent  reiani  (for  1874-75)  is  not  materially  different,  with  the  exception  that 
the  details  of  the  wreck  inquiries  hare  been  ocmuderably  enlarged.        ^  t 
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is  increased  by  the  yerj  oircumstance  that  in  preparing  it  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmonising  the  vsurioos  statistics  which 
are  discussed  in  the  present  paper  have  been  grappled  with,  and  an 
eadeayoar  made,  often  by  means  of  laborioas  communications  with 
the  separate  statistical  offices,  to  present  the  facts  which  are 
embedded  in  the  numerous  publications  here  reviewed  in  a  more 
accurate  and  consistent  as  well  as  more  condensed  shape.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  original  matter  in  tins  volume, 
completing  our  knowledge  on  many  subjects  which  are  passed  over 
in  other  annual  volumes  of  the  various  departments.  This  remark 
especially  applies  to  the  information  about  prices  and  wages.  It 
seems  unfortunate,  in  one  respect,  that  it  was  decided  to  issue  these 
annual  volumes  of  the  department  only  once  in  three  years,  as 
the  result  has  been  to  make  the  preparation  of  one  volume  more 
laborious  than  was  formerly  the  preparation  of  three. 

'*  The  returns  c,  d,  and  e  are  weekly  and  monthly  returns,  and 
presumably  required  for  current  use,  while  they  are  inconsiderable 
in  bulk.  In  e  there  is  also  included  an  annual  report  on  emigration, 
the  tables  for  which  are  very  few.  The  railway  statistics,  t,  are 
also  very  brief,  though  the  department  would  prefer  condensing 
them  if  any  plan  of  grouping  the  dilEerent  companies  could  be 
suggested. 

''  There  remain,  then,  to  be  considered  the  monthly  and  umual 
returns  of  trade  and  navigation.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  of  the  statistical  publications  of  the  country.  The  monthly 
returns  are  eagerly  looked  for  and  commented  upon  by  general  and 
trade  newspapers.  The  annual  statement,  though  less  commented 
upon  at  the  time,  is  also  widely  consulted.  Respecting  both,  appli- 
cations are  frequently  received  at  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  either  from  persons  desiring  copies  or  explanations 
and  additional  information.  These  publications  have  also  be^i 
frequently '  advised  upon '  in  order  to  improvements  in  the  headings, 
time  of  publication,  and  other  particulars.  It  may  be  conmdered 
therefore,  that  in  many  respects  they  are  likely  to  be  freer  from 
objection  than  many  of  our  other  statistics.  But  passing  over  the 
monthly  returns,  which  appear  to  contain  little,  if  any,  surplus 
matter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  if  anything,  the  annual  state- 
ments, like  so  many  other  statistics,  appear  to  err  on  the  side  of 
excess.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  this  more  fully,  but  it 
appears  to  me  at  present  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify, 
for  instance,  the  publication  of  pp.  30 — 105  (76  pages  of  the  annual 
statement  of  navigation).  These  pages  showing  the  movements  of 
shipping  at  each  port  from  and  to  each  country  and  British  possessioD, 
the  details  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  being  shown  separately,  and 
whether  the  shipping  is  British  or  foreign.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  all  these  details  as  to  each  port  can  serve  any  purpose  whatever. 
If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  indicate  in  some  way  what  countries 
particular  ports  trade  with,  it  would  seem  enough  to  take  the  total 
entries  and  clearances,  without  for  this  purpose  going  into  all  the 
detail  of  whether  ships  are  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  and  whether 
they  are  British  or  foreign.  The  following  90  pages  (pp.  106 — 196) 
seem  also  liable  to  a  very  similar  objection,  repeating  the  information 
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in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  working  it  oat  with  the  additional 
detail  of  sailing  and  steam  yessels,  in  addition  to  coasting  tables. 
I  am  informed  that  in  Mr.  Mayo's  time  the  propriety  of  giving 
much  of  the  information  in  these  tables  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  local  demands,  to  give  it ;  but 
perhaps  there  could  be  no  fitter  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  committee 
than  whether  much  of  the  detail  upon  which  a  few  of  the  public 
insist  yehemently  is  at  all  required. 

"  In  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  again,  it  would  seem  well 
worth  considering  whether  the  form  of  the  tables  (pp.  182 — 269) 
could  not  be  so  altered  as  to  save  much  space.  These  are  the  tables 
showing  in  detail  for  five  years  the  trade  of  each  foreign  country 
and  British  possession  with  the  United  Eongdom.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  only  putting  the  years  at  the  head  of  the  tables  for  each 
country  instead  of  repeating  them  each  time  for  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports,  some  space  would  be  saved,  and  the  tables  themselves 
vrould  perhaps  be  dearer.  It  might  also  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  in  these  comparative  tables,  there  is  any  necessity  for 
printing  the  '  hundreds.'  In  other  words,  it  might  be  enough  to 
state  all  amounts  in  thousands  of  pounds  instead  of  pounds  simply, 
and  possibly  half  the  space  could  be  saved  by  this  expedient  alone, 
the  whole  work  besides  becoming  clearer.  It  is  in  dealing  with 
such  masses  of  figures  that  the  necessity  of  abridgment  becomes 
most  felt. 

"The  principal  taatter,  however,  in  dealing  with  this  annual 
statement  is  the  duplication  of  its  contents  in  other  volumes,  as 
well  as  its  duplication  of  what  properly  belongs  to  other  publi- 
cations. The  statement  being  compiled  at  the  Custom  House,  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  it  here  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  including  in  it  some  of  their  own  finance  data,  which  have 
no  proper  place  except  in  the  finance  accounts,  and  to  have  also 
duplicated  in  their  own  report  the  properly  trade  tables  which  are 
in  this  statement.  Thus  3  pages  (pp.  17 — 19)  in  the  annual 
statement  are  occupied  with  a  detail  of  the  amount  of  easterns 
duty  received  at  each  port,  <fcc.,  for  five  years,  information  which  is 
^ven  for  two  years  only,  and  with  the  increase  and  decrease  worked 
out  at  pp.  83 — 95  of  the  Customs  report.  Only  one  of  the  two 
tables  seem  necessary,  and  there  seems  no  necessity  to  put  them  in 
both  publications.  On  the  other  side  no  fewer  than  32  pages,  viz., 
pp.  81, 104  and  105,  and  107—135  of  the  Customs  report  are  filled 
with  matter  from  the  annual  statements  of  trade  and  navigation 
only  slightly  varied  in  form,  and  as  to  one  article,  tea,  diversified 
by  the  addition  of  information  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  collected. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  titles  of  the  tables  to  see  that  they 
iniiBt  be  duplicates.     They  are : — 

AccouKT  showing  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  aud  the  Exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  eadi  year  from  1866  to  1875 
inclusive. 

Afpekdix  (H.) — ^An  Account  showing  the  Quantities  of  Raw  Cotton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1871 
to  1875,  distinguishing  the  principal   Countries  from  which 
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imported,  and  the  Increase  and  Decrease  per  cent,  in  each 
Year. 

Appendix  (I.) — ^An  Account  of  the  declared  value  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  Gk>ld  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie  registered 
in  the  Year  ended  Slst  December,  1875. 

Appendix  (L.) — ^An  Account  of  the  Tonnage,  distinguishing  British 
from  Foreign,  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  during  each  Year  from  1866  to  1876,  both 
inclusive. 

Appendix  (M.) — Registered  Tonnage  of  the  British  Empire: — 

New  Vessels  Built  and  Registered  during  each  Year  from 
1866  to  1875,  both  inclusive. 

Appendix  (N.)— Registered  Tonnage  of  the  British  Empire : — 

Aggregate  Number  of  Registered  Vessels  existing  on  the 
Registry  in  each  Year  from  1866  to  1875,  both  inclusive. 

Appendix  (0.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respectivelj, 
specifying  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  each  Year  from  1871  to 
1875,  respectively. 

Appendix  (P.)— No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  quantity  of  Tea 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1866  to 
1875  inclusive,  specifying  the  Quantity  Imported  severally 
into  London,  Liverpool,  amd  Ports  other  than  London  and 
Liverpool ;  also  the  relative  Percentage  of  the  parts  of  the 
whole. 
No.  2.  An  Account  showing  the  Quantity  of  Tea  annually 
entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  average  Rate  and  aggregate  Amount  of  Duty  collected 
thereon,  specifying  the  Quantity  entered  in  London,  the 
Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  the  Quantity  entered  in  Porte  other 
than  London,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  and  severally, 
the  relative  Percentage  of  Import  and  Percentage  of  Duty 
collected,  from  the  Year  1866  to  1875  inclusive. 

Appendix  (Q.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  Franoe  in 
the  Year  1860,  and  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respec- 
tively, specifying  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875, 
respectively,  distinguishing  the  principal  Articles. 

Appendix  (R.) — No.  1.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Exported  ftx)m  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875, 
respectively,  distinguishing  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandise  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in 
each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respectively,  distinguishing  the 
principal  Articles. 

Appendix  (S.)— -A.  Return  of  the  Ports  at  which  Cattle.  &c.*  have 
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been  imported  in  the  Year  1875,  stating  the  Number  Imported 
at  each  rort. 

Appbndix  (T.) — ^A  Statement  for  the  Year  to  the  Slst  December, 
1875,  of  the  total  estimated  Amoant  of  Duties  of  Customs 
repealed  or  reduced,  and  imposed  or  augmented. 

Appbnddl  (V.) — An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Unmanufactured 
Tobacco  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from 
1871  to  1875  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  principal  Countries 
from  which  imported. 

Appendix  (W.) — Average  Bates  of  Value  for  Coals,  British  Cotton, 
Linen,  Woollen,  and  Iron  Manufactures,  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Years  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  respec- 
tively. 

Appindix  (X.)  — A  Statement  showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of 
Coal,  Coke,  and  Cinders,  and  Fuel  Mfmufactured,  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1875,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  exported. 

Appendix  (Y.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  the 
Imports  from  Germany  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875  inclu- 
sive. 
No.  2.  An  Account  showing  the  Valoe  of  British  and  Irish  Pro- 
dace  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  Germany  in  each  Year, 
from  1871  to  1875,  respectively,  specifying  the  principal 
Articles. 

Appendix  (Z.) — No.  1.  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal 
Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1875  as  compared  with  the 
Year  1874,  together  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  per  cent, 
thereon. 
No.  2.  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Ai*ticles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture  Exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1875,  as  compared  with  the  Year  1874, 
together  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  per  cent,  thereon. 

Appendix  (AA.) — Total  Value  of  the  Imports  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise,  and  of  the  Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1875,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Countries  in  the  order  of  the  Total  Value  of 
their  Trad^e  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  variation  from  the  form  in  the  annual  statement  itself  is 
nsoallv  very  little  in  reality,  and  where  it  is  most  in  appearance  the 
remark  applies  which  was  made  above  with  reference  to  the  varia- 
tions and  amplifications  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  if  the  method  was  applied  to  the  various  articles  and 
countries  in  that  statement  its  size  would  ex^nd  indefinitely.  It 
is  very  curious,  no  doubt,  to  show  the  trade  of  France  and  the  United 
States  as  above  stated  in  the  Customs  report  instead  of  in  the  form 
common  to  them  and  other  countries  in  the  annual  statement,  but 
why  not  extend  the  rule  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  to 
Australia,  to  Brazil,  and  to  other  countries?  For  what  reason, 
again,  should  we  have  in  this  report  a  return  of  the  ports  at  which 
cattle  were  imported  in  1875,  when  this  is  treated  in  the  annual 
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statement  like  all  other  principal  articles  at  the  ports?  Tlie 
repetitions  are  all  tbe  worse  because  trade  is  very  fully  dealt  witii 
in  the  statistical  abstract,  and  there  is  certainly  no  call  for  a 
duplicate  volame ;  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ease  of 
amplification  that  the  above  port  account  as  to  cattle  is  substantiallj 
repeated  in  the  report  of  the  vetermary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  so  that  the  case  is  really  one  of  triplication. 

"  There  is  no  wish,  it  may  be*  added,  to  say  anjrthing  advene  to 
the  construction  of  some  of  these  tables  in  the  customs  report.  One 
or  two  might  perhaps  have  been  suggested  as  additional  improve- 
ments to  the  annual  statement.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  misfortone 
of  extreme  subdivisions  of  statistical  departments  that  the  subor- 
dinate office  in  respect  of  the  trade  returns  is  tempted  to  neglect 
the  suggestion  of  improvements  in  its  main  work  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  instead  to  set  up  a  quasr- competing  work.  No  sugges- 
tion has  been  received  at  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  annual  statement  by  embodying  the  tables  in  the 
customs  report.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  28  pages  of  these 
customs  tables  might  be  saved. 

"  The  last  publication  of  the  statistical  department  to  be  notioed 
is  the  agricultural  returns.  In  one  respect  there  is  duplication 
here.  Besides  publishing  a  single  page  of  anticipatory  sximmary  in 
September,  this  department  has  circulated,  in  October,  a  coun^ 
summary,  extending  to  34  pages,  which  might  be  dispensed  with  if 
the  returns  themselves  could  be  prepared  a  little  sooner.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  issue  of  these  returns  is  a  comparatively  new 
business,  that  the  date  of  issue  has  gradually  been  accelerated,  and 
that  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  future  to  dispense,  if  possible,  with 
the  county  summary.*  The  returns  themselves,  it  is  believed,  are 
in  no  way  too  elaborate,  aijd  their  bulk  seems  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  elaborate  returns  on  what  seem  less  important 
subjects  which  have  been  commented  upon.  The  smallest  unit  for 
which  details  of  crops,  &c.,  are  givenr  is  the  county,  although  the 
returns,  it  is  believed,  are  even  more  generally  interesting  than  the 
details,  say  of  pauperism  in  eacb  union,  or  of  the  school  board 
expenditure  in  each  parish,  or  the  deaths  from  various  causes  in 
each  registrar's  sub-district.  The  appetite  for  detail  is  insatiable ; 
and  the  temperance  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  claimed  as  deserving  of  credit  when  compared  with  the 
excess  which  other  departments  have  indulged  in. 

"  As  it  happens,  the  Irish  agricultural  statistics  offer  themselvefl 
as  a  contrast  to  what  is  attempted  by  the  statistical  department  for 
Great  Britain.  Altogether,  instead  of  the  modest  county  summary 
and  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  have  in  Ireland 
(1)  general  abstracts  of  the  acreage  under  crops,  corresponding 
pretty  nearly  to  the  English  county  summary,  and  extending  to  40 
pages ;  (2)  tables  of  the  estimated  average  produce  of  the  crops, 
&c,,  extending  to  48  pages;   and  (3)  the  agricultural  statistics 

*  Since  this  memorandum  was  written  and  printed,  definite  arrangements  ban 
been  made  for  accelerating  the  pablication  of  the  returns,  and  the  antidpatoiy 
county-  summary  will  accordingly  be  dispensed  with.     Ut  May^^77.     t 
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extending  (year  1874)  to  199  pages  of  appendix,  besides  81  pages 
of  report. 

*'  Passing  over  the  general  abstracts,  as  subject  to  the  remark 
ah^eady  passed  upon  the  English  conntj  summary,  we  come  to  the 
second  of  the  above  publications,  to  which  we  think  exception  may 
fairly  be  taken  on  yarions  grounds,  as  well  as  ihe  mere  bulk  of  the 
whole  compilation.  No  fewer  ^an  21  pages  (pp.  25 — 46)  are 
occupied  with  a  return  of  sontchiug  mills  (for  flax),  in  each  barony 
of  each  county,  instead  of  a>  statistical  summary  being  given,  while 
the  tables  at  pages  12 — 18  and  19 — ^24  (11  pages),  which  are  tables 
as  to  produce  and  emigration,  the  special  subjects  of  the  return,  are 
repeated  with  amplitude  in  the  report  itself,  occupjring  pages  1 — 10. 
Even  if  this  return  were  not  a  duplicate,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
seem  unnecessary,  and  space  would  be  saved  by  combining  it  with 
the  county  summary,  it  appears  also  vto  be  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  reliable  data  as  to  average  yield  are  obtainable, 
although  such  information  is  no  doubt  professedly  given  by  many 
governments. 

"  In  the  fuller  return,  however,  we  find  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation as  to  produce,  emig^tion,  and  scutching  mills  is  dupb'cate, 
see  pp.  14— 17,«nd  22—24  of  report.  Table  ^,  p.  5,  of  return  of 
estimated  average  produce  is,  for  instance,  an  exact  copy  of  Table 
XIII,  p.  15,  of  agricultural  statistics;  and  besides iihis  duplication^ 
the  fuller  return  is  .most  voluminous.  The  following  pages  (report 
for  1874-75)  were  excessively  detailed : — 

**  (1.)  pp.  30 — 37  of  report,  showing  "the  extent  of  land  und^ 

crops  by  poor  law  unions. 
"  (2.)  pp.  38^ — 48  of  report,  showing  the  extent  of  land  under 

crops  in  each  year  smce  1847  by  counHes, 
**  (3.)  pp.  51 — 61  of  report,  showing  average  produce  of  each 

crop  per  acre  by  x^unties  for  the  same  period. 
"  (4.)  pp.  67,  68,  showing  quantity  of  live  stock  in  1874  per 

poor  law  union,  &c. 
••  (5.)  pp.  69 — 79,  showing  quantity  ^f  live  stock  per  oounty 

in  each  year  from  1847. 
**  (6.)  pp.  1 — 199  of  appendix,  ihe  whole  of  it  showing  with 

detail  for  each  barony  and  each  union  the  extent  under 

each  kind  of  crop,  and  ihe  quantity  of  each  description  of 

live  stock  in  the  several  descriptions  of  holdings  classified 

aa  follows : — 

Holdings not  exceeding    i  acre 

r,     abore    i  and  not  exceeding    5  acres 
>»  5  ■»»  *5    »» 

It  30  }i  50    „ 

.1  50  »  100    „ 

n  100  „  200      „ 

„  200  „  500      „ 

„  5^^  acres. 

"  In  1874-75  there  were  altogether  240  pages  in  this  volume  of 
statistics,  exclusive  of  idie  duplicates  in  the  county  summary,  &Ci, 
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for  which  there  are  no  oorresponding  details,  in  the  agricultttral 
returns  for  Great  Britain,  and  although  the  later  report  (for  1875) 
is  happily  much  curtailed,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  as  to 
holdings  being  omitted,  there  are  still  about  35  pages  out  of  a  tohd 
of  55  which  are  full  of  detail,  not  appearing  in  the  return  for  Great 
Britain.  The  question  seems  therefore  ^irlj  raised,  whether  much 
of  the  detail  in  the  Irish  return  is  necessary,  and  it  is  submitted 
that  there  can  be  no  good  reason  in  such  statistics  for  taking  a 
lower  unit  than  a  county,  and  that  as  to  counties,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  showing  in  each  annual  return  so  much  detail  for  a 
long  series  of  years  as  is  done  in  ^e  above  statistics,  pp.  38--61 
and  69 — 79.  There  must  be  a  limit  in  the  matters  selected  for 
comparison  over  a  long  series  of  years,  as  well  as  to  the  size  of  the 
unit  for  which  details  are  given.  It  might  conceivably  be  useful 
to  take  a  census  as  to  some  of  these  details  every  ten  years  or  so ; 
but  to  give  it  annually,  and  repeat  it  annually  for  a  series  of  years, 
does  not  serve  a  usefal  purpose. 

"  Another  point  in  these  agricultural  statistics  is,  that  pp.  19—21 
are  occupied  with  some  detail  of  the  value  of  live  stock,  but  this 
value  on  investigation  is  found  to  be  purely  artificial,  and  to  be  the 
same  year  after  year,  so  that  the  valuations  give  no  information 
beyond  what  is  obtained  from  the  mere  numbers  of  the  stock.  They 
are  even  misleading,  because  the  valuation  suggests  that  the  valae 
has  remained  the  same  all  through,  whereas  it  has  probably  changed 
very  much. 

*'  Altogether,  in  the  statistics  dealt  with  in  this  group,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  following  pages  might  be  condensed  : — 

1.  In  publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  under  thel 

Statistical    Department     (Railway    Accident!     and  >     683 
Wrecks)  J 

2.  In  publications  of  the  Statistical  Department  (Shipping  1      ^g^ 

SUtement) « /     ^®" 

3.  In  the  Customs  Report 28 

4.  „      Irish  Agricultural  Statistics    69 

Total 930 


"  In  this  connection,  however,  the  defects  glanced  at  in  such 
publications  as  the  wreck  abstract  and  the  customs  report,  arising 
from  the  want  of  correlation  with  other  statistics,  or  from  the  quasi- 
independence  of  a  department  which  ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate, 
are  considered  to  be  even  more  important  than  the  mere  excess  of 
mass.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of.  It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  the  mass  aggravates  the  con- 
fusion. 

"  Additional  Group. — Periodical  Publications,  not  Annual. 

"  In  addition  to  the  various  annual  reports  and  papers,  there  is 
a  mass  of  documents  which  are  periodical,  though  not  annual,  and 
which  it  appears,  therefore,  convenient  to  include  in  this  review. 
We  refer  to  the  census  publications  and  related  doeiunentsj    This 
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subject  is  so  important  by  itself,  especially  as  the  census  requires  a 

C'odical  Act  of  Parliament,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place 
i  to  go  into  the  same  detail,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  one  or  two  points.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
relative  mass  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  publications. 

The  EngUsh  oensuB  occupies  2,583  pages. 

„    Scotch  „  1,168     „ 

„    Irish  „  5,592      „ 

"  In  other  words  the  mass  of  printed  matter  for  Ireland  is  more 
than  double  that  for  England  and  five  times  that  for  Scotland,  a 
disproportion  totally  inexplicable  on  any  reasonable  ground.  There 
appears  to  be  information  attempted  on  some  matters  not  dealt 
with  in  the  Scotch  and  English  reports,  but  the  principal  cause  of 
the  expansion  is  found  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  very  low  unit,  viz., 
the  Umnlaiid,  in  many,  of  the  tables,  instead  of  some  larger  unit 
being  taken.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  too  much 
detail  in  the  English  census  itself,  but  even  if  we  reduce  the  Irish 
publication  to  that  standard,  3,000  pages  in  each  ten  years  would 
be  saved,  or  300  pages  per  annum. 

"And  besides  the  census  publications  proper  there  is  a  large 
*  supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,'  which  is  a  history  of  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and 
Wales  between  1861  and  1871,  and  is  related  to  the  population 
tables  of  these  two  years.  It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  this  any 
more  than  the  census  tables  in  detail,  but  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  the  information,  pp.  2-> — 445  of  the 
appendix,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  deaths  at 
different  ages  from  difierent  causes  of  males  and  females  separately 
in  each  of  these  ten  years,  these  deaths  being  correlated  with  the 
mean  of  the  population  in  each  district,  t.e.,  the  mean  of  the  two 
census  statements  in  the  period.  I  cannot  but  think  that  all  this 
detail  has  been  printed  and  compiled  with  insufficient  consideration 
of  its  absolute  necessity.  The  movement  of  population  is  so  great 
that  the  mean  of  the  two  census  statements  in  many  of  the  districts 
can  hardly  be  a  proper  figure,  for  any  scientific  purpose,  with  which 
to  connect  the  deaths  in  that  district  in  the  period.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  excuse  for  detail  here  which  does  not  appear  to  apply 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  registrar-general  in  that  the  work  is  for 
ten  years,  but  it  should  be  discontinued  unless  a  distinct  account 
can  be  given  of  the  reasons  for  descending  so  far  with  the  details 
of  disease  at  different  ages,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
data  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  rates  of  mortality  to  be 
deduced.  In  the  summary  tables  of  this  supplement  (pp.  125 — 141) 
the  rates  of  mortality  are  worked  out  for  each  age  in  the  different 
districts,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  work  out  the  rates  of  mortality  from  different  diseases,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  of  what  use  such  information  could  be  if  worked 
out,  the  units  being  so  small.  And  with  regard  to  these  rates  of 
mortality  themselves,  can  there  be  any  necessity  for  going  so  far 
down  as  districts  when  the  conditions  of  population  are  liable  to 
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Buch  accidental  variation?  In  any  case  the  omission  of  deaths 
from  different  causes  at  different  a^es  in  districts  would  save  aboot 
420  pages  in  ten  years,  or  42  pages  per  annum. 

'*The  total  annual  saving  in  these  census  publications  would 
thus  be  about  34^  pages. 

"  Occasional  Parliamentary  Papers. 

"  Besides  the  annual  publications,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
occasional  returns  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  consider,  as  there 
can  of  course  be  no  opposition  to  giving  whatever  information 
almost  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  chooses  to  ask  for. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  the  special  returns 
thus  moved  for  could  often  be  dispensed  with  if  the  use  of  the 
annual  and  periodical  statistics  was  more  common.  To  take  one 
instance,  an  elaborate  return  was  obtained  last  session  by  Sir  George 
Balfour  upon  the  following  order : 

"  RETURN  of  Numbers  and  Ages  of  Males,  Abeas,  and  In- 
habited Houses,  Classified  under  Counties,  Registration 
Counties,  Lieutenancy  Subdivisions,  Petty  Sessional  Divi- 
sions, Cinque  Ports,  Stannaries,  Superintending  Registra- 
tion, and  Registration  districts,  and  enumeration  Districts, 
as  far  as  the  Reports  of  the  Census  can  supply,  with  any 
information  available  connected  with  the  Militia  Acts,  with 
the  Military  Divisions,  Clerks  of  Lieutenancy,  &c, 

"  Similar  Return  for  Ireland. 

"  And,  similar  Return  for  Scotland. 

"  The  whole  of  this  return  occupying  321  pages,  is  simply  a 
reprint  of  certain  columns  of  the  census  tables.  It  cannot  have  been 
required  at  all  for  the  information  of  those  using  it,  for  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  simply  to  take  the  census  volumes  and  pick  out 
the  columns  selected,  hess  objection  could  perhaps  be  made  if  the 
information  in  the  separate  columns  had  been  in  different  parts  of 
the  census,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  return  follows  the  same  order  as 
the  census,  and  it  could  have  been  manufactured  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  taking  a  copv  of  the  census,  drawing  a  pen  through 
certain  columns,  and  handing  the  sheets  to  the  printers.  But  the 
copy  itself  thus  corrected  would  have  been  as  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  as  easily  followed  as  the  return.  No  doubt  the  return  hi^  the 
advantage  of  including  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  one 
volume,  but  if  the  entire  census  tables  had  been  smaller  in  bulk  and 
uniform  for  the  three  kingdoms  instead  of  there  being  a  separate 
census  for  each,  this  reason  or  excuse  for  a  special  return  would  not 
have  existed. 

"  The  above  return  is  only  referred  to  as  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  evil.  One  result  of  greater  condensation  in  the  statistics, 
and  of  harmonising  them  more  than  is  now  done,  should  certainly 
be  to  enable  appeals  for  special  returns  like  the  one  referred  to,  to 
be  resisted,  and  to  spread  the  practice  of  consulting  the  regular 
publications  instead.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that,  besides  the  waste 
of  printing,  the  trouble  to  a  department  of  even  the  simfdest  of 
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these  special  returns  is  always  considerable.  Whatever  has  to  go 
before  the  Honse  of  Commons  necessarily  occapies  the  best  workers 
in  an  office,  even  to  make  snre  that  the  matter  is  a  simple  one ;  and 
the  more  those  special  returns,  which  tell  nothing  but  what  is 
already  in  the  books,  are  diminished  the  better. 

"  Summary  and  Gonclusions, 

"A  few  of  the  results  of  this  Ion?  examination  may  now  be 
stated.  To  begin  with,  in  respect  oi  duplicate  and  apparently 
excessive  printing  alone,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
pages  which  have  been  marked  as  requiring  explanations  in  proof 
of  their  usefulness  to  the  public : — 


Kmnberof 

PagM 
Examined. 

Nomber  of 

Annual  Paget  of 

Stalistici. 

Nnmber  of 

Annual  Pages 

Marked. 

Fir$t  €hr<mp — 

a.  Poor  ikw  reports  and  papers  .... 
h,  XjOcaI  taxation  - 

1,580 
777 

3,853 

1,879 

3.546 

2,987 

3,^^45 
10,276 

912 
572 

2,455 

1,602 

1,857 

1,171 

98 

2,944 

868* 

494 
170 

M»9 

>,557 

1.355 

965 

86 

Second  Group— 

The  T>oDulAtion  fftatisticn  

Third  Group — 

£dacation  statisticM  

I'ourtk  Group— 

Judicial  and  prison  statistics    

lytk  Group— 

Iffisrellaneoiis  Dublications    ..t.^.t.--- 

Sixth  Group— 

finance   

Seventh  Group- 
Board  of  Trade  publications,  &c.... 

Additional  Group — 

Periodical  Dublications 

930 

340* 

Total 

29,543 

12,479 

7,216 

*  In  these  cases  only  the  annual  equivalents  hare  been  entered.  These 
periodical  publications  being  decennial,  the  pages  of  statistics  reckoned  decen- 
luallj  would  be  8,680,  and  the  pages  marked  about  3,400. 


"  In  addition  it  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  occasional 
returns  would  probably  be  unnecessary  if  the  defects  in  the  regular 
statistics  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  there  are  also  masses  of  printed 
matter,  accounts,  reports,  and  records  of  the  transactions  of  depart- 
ments, into  which  also  inquiry  might  usefully  be  made.  Nor  is  this 
question  of  mass  at  all  one  of  mere  surplusage^  not  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  good  work  embedded  in  them.  The  mass  is  a  real 
and  formidable  difficulty,  as  was  suggested  in  the  introduction  to 
this  inquiry,  in  the  way  of  investigators  making  use  of  the  statistics, 
and  still  more  in  the  way  of  the  popular  and  current  osa  of  statis- 
tical volumes.  The  compilation  and  printing  of  masses  of  matter 
has  also  a  tendency  to  injure  the  better  parts  of  the  work.     Those 
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engaged  are  overwhelmed  with  detail  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
reserve  their  strength  for  the  task  of  editing  the  statistios,  and 
presenting  only  the  minimnm  required  in  ihe  most  convenient  shape 
for  public  use.  They  are  apt  to  forget  in  inserting  each  new  taWe 
and  heading,  always  to  ask  themselves  what  the  thing  is  designed 
to  show,  what  people  and  interests  require  it,  and  whether  the  data 
are  really  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  the  new  point. 

'*  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of  want 
of  correspondence  in  the  data.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  defects 
is  the  want  of  correspondence  between  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
statistics  on  the  same  subject.  In  regard  to  population,  pauperism, 
education,  and  judicial  statistics,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
arrangements  in  the  three  countries  differ,  that  for  instance  in 
regara  to  pauperism  there  are  differences  in  the  way  of  stating  the 
number  of  paupers,  ages,  and  expenditure ;  in  regard  to  education, 
the  ages  of  children  at  school  are  stated  in  different  ways  ;  in  regard 
to  population  and  health  statistics,  various  classifications  of  disease 
are  employed ;  and  in  regard  to  judicial  statistics,  there  are  not  onlj 
differences  in  the  mode  of  recording  criminal  cases,  but  the  whole 
framework  is  so  different,  especially  as  regards  civil  business,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made.  And  this  is  only  one  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  want  of  harmony  in  the  statistics.  The  variety  of  the 
classifications  of  disease  in  various  statistics  in  England  alone  is 
very  great ;  the  ages  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and  of  children  at 
school,  are  not  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  compare  with  the  census 
tables ;  the  statistics  of  wrecks  are  given  as  respects  foreign  wrecks 
for  a  year  terminating  at  a  different  date  from  the  year  employed 
in  the  statistics  of  shipping.  There  is  also  a  great  tendency  to 
amplification  of  certain  subjects  which  are  properly  dealt  with  by 
one  department,  in  the  publications  of  a  special  department,  as  for 
instance  in  the  development  of  trade  statistics  relating  to  animals 
alone  in  the  report  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  similar  developments  in  the  customs  report  of  matter 
which  is  also  properly  in  the  annual  statement,  and  in  the  amplifi- 
cation at  the  Mining  Record  Office  of  the  statistics  of  mines.  The 
whole  effect,  coupled  with  the  excessive  mass  of  the  volumes,  is  to 
make  the  national  statistics  a  bewildering  labyrinth  instead  of  a 
clear  record  from  year  to  year  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  life  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  nation  which  are  capable  of  being  numm- 
cally  stated. 

"  The  mere  statement  of  the  defects  suggests,  it  is  believed,  to 
some  extent  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  providing  a  remedy 
The  first  step  ought  to  be  a  treasury  or  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  mischief,  which  would  itself  have  a  great  efl^  in 
checking  some  of  the  worst  evils.  The  departments  which  now  err 
by  excess  would  probably  do  something  to  diminish  the  evil  in  their 
own  case,  when  the  general  result  was  brought  home  to  them. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  discrepancies  of  method  might  also  be 
remedied  in  this  way. 

"  Such  a  committee,  when  a  clear  view  of  the  evil  had  been 
brought  before  it,  and  had  heard  all  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject  by  the  various  departments  responsible  for^tha  statistios, 
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would  also  be  able  to  advise  what  permanent  measnres  shonld  be 
adopted  to  promote  a  systematic  improvement  and  prevent  a  fresh 
growth  of  the  evils  now  complained  of.  It  is  not  considered 
expedient  to  discnss  here  what  these  permanent  measnres  shonld  be, 
and  in  any  case  opinions  which  conld  now  be  formed  would  probably 
be  liable  to  modification  in  the  coarse  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
facts  such  as  is  proposed. 

'' November,  IS76.  "  R.  G." 


Appendix  A» 
List  of  Papers  relating  to  Local  Taxation  issued  annually. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES: 

1.  Abstract  of  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  the  year  (containing 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Atithorities  forj^the  better 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis;  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities ;  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  ;  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities;  Authorities  for  Lighting  and  Watching 
Parishes  under  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  90;  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  Drainage  and  Embankment  Authorities ;  Burial 
Boards ;  Church  Rates ;  Markets  and  Fairs ;  Bridges  and 
Perries;  Harbour  Authorities). 
•  2.  Abstracts  of  County  Treasurers'  Accounts. 

3.  Municipal  Borough  Accounts. 

4.  Highways,  Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of. 

5.  Turnpike  Trusts,  Abstract  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of. 

6.  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

7.  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London. 

8.  Metropolitan    Police,    Accounts    of     sums    received    and 

expended  on  account  of. 

SCOTLAND: 

9.  Turnpike  Trusts,  Abstract  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of. 

IRELAND: 

10.  Local  Taxation  Returns  (containing  accounts  relating  to  the 

Grand  Jury  Cess;  Fees,  &c.,  received  by  Clerks  of  the 
Peace ;  Fees,  &c.,  received  by  Clerics  of  the  Crown ;  Petty 
Sessions  Stamps ;  Dog  Licence  Doty ;  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police ;    Court   Leet  Presentments ;    Harbour  and   Pier 
Authorities;    Inland    Navigations;    Arterial    Drainage 
Town  Councils ;  Town  Commissioners  under  various  Acts 
Lighting  and  Cleansing  Commissioners;  Burial  Boards 
Pawnbrokers,  Fees  paid  by ;  Bridges  and  Ferries). 

UNITED  KINGDOM: 

11.  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

12.  Pilotage. 
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Appendix  B. 
List  of  Papers  relating  to  Imperial  Finance  issned  aDnnallj. 

Army  Estimates. 

Army  Purchase  Commission  ;  Estimate. 

Fortifications  (Defences  Loan)  ;  Account. 

Military  Savings  Banks  ;  Account. 

Fortifications,  &c. ;  Account. 

Army  (Manufacturing  Establishments)  ;  Accounts. 

Army ;  Appropriation  Account  and  Statement  of  Surpluses  and 
Deficits. 

Military  Forces  Localisation  ;  Appropriation  Account. 

Army  Purchases  Commission  ;  Appropriation  Account. 

British  Museum ;  Account. 

Civil  Contingencies  Fund  Accounts. 

Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments ;  Estimates. 

Civil  Service  Estimates ;  Grants  in  aid  of  Local  Bates. 

Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments ;  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts. 

Civil  Services  ;  Statement  of  Excesses. 

Consolidated  Fund  ;  Abstract  Account. 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Estimate. 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Statement  of  Excess* 

Greenwich  Hospital ;  Accounts: 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Appropriation  Account 

Government  Insurances  and  Annuities;  Account. 

High  Court  of  Justice ;  Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments. 

High  Court  of  Justice ;  Chancery  Division ;  Receipts  and  Expen- 
diture. 

National  Debt  (Savings  Banks)  ;  Account. 

National  Debt  (Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies);  Ac- 

COUDtS. 

National  Debt  (Annuities)  ;  Account. 

National  Debt  (Military  Savings  Banks)  ;  Account. 

Navy  Estimates. 

Navy;  Appropriation  Account  and  Statement  of  Surpluses  and 

Deficits. 
Navy  (Victualling  Accounts);  Returns  of. 
Navy  Accounts  (Shipbuilding  and   Dockyard   Transactions); 

Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts. 
Navy   Accounts  (Manufactures   and   Repairs   in   Dockyards); 

Balance  Sheet. 
Naval  Savings  Banks  Accounts. 
Navy  (Programme  of  Works). 
Navy ;  Sale  of  Stores. 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of;  Account. 
Lancaster,  Duchy  of;  Account. 
Isle  of  Man  ;  Account  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 
Pensions  Commutation ;  Sums  advanced. 
Public  Offices — Superannuations ;  Accounts. 
Greek  Loan ;  Sums  issued  and  repaid. 
Russian  Dutch  Loan;  Sums  paid  and  appH^^C^Qoglc 
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Sardinian  Loan ;  Sums  issued  and  received. 

Irish  Reprodnctive  Loan  Fund ;  Account. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank ;  Account. 

Public  Works  Loans ;  Estimates. 

Public  Work  Loan  Board ;  Report. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Fund ;  Account. 

Seamen's  Savings  Banks  and  Money  Orders ;  Accounts. 

Post  Office  Telegraphs ;  Capital  Account. 

Sinking  Fund ;  Accounts. 

Woods,  Forest,  and  Land  Revenues ;  Abstract  Accounts. 

Treasury  Chest;  Account. 

Revenue  (United  Kingdom)  ;  Return  of  Taxes,  &c.,  from  which 

raised. 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure. 
Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom." 


Extract  fkom  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Tuesday,  bth  August^  1879. 

"Present:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Welby,  C.B. 


Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 
*•  Colonel  Romilly. 

"  Mr.  Carmichael,  Secretary, 

'*  Mr.  Robert  (Jiff en  examined : — 

"  1132.  (Chairman,)  The  committee  have  had  before  them  a 
memorandum  by  you  which  has  been  printed,  dated  November, 
1876,  on  the  compilation  and  printing  of  the  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  their  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
Treasury  in  their  minute  of  appointment.  In  the  opening  para- 
graphs  of  this  memorandum  you  point  out  that,  owing  to  the 
fpradual  growth  of  statistical  compilation  in  England,  '  There  has 
been  no  deliberate  determination  beforehand  by  a  competent  autho- 
rity of  what  statistics  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect,  and  of  tbe 
proportion  of  labour  and  cost  of  printing  to  be  expended  on  each 
branch  of  statistics  according  to  its  relative  importance.  On  the 
oontrary,  statistical  offices  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  each 
department  of  government.  Each  ministry  has  been  allowed  to 
say  for  itself  what  statistics  it  wouki  have,  and  how  it  would 
collect  them.'  You  point  out  that  this  process  has  also  brought 
the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  plan.  *A  species  of  acci- 
dent has  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  proportion  given  to 
certain  statistics  in  the  official  compilations,'  and  that '  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  different  departments  has  prevented  attempts  at 
so  framing  their  statistical  tables  as  to  be  convenient  for  compa- 
rison.' Further  on  you  say  that  you  think  these  evils  quite  suffi- 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  these  statistics  *  so  many 
diligent  workers  are  left  almost  without  control,  and  especially 
without  control  from  any  quarter  which  can  look  to  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  work.*  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  memorandum, 
after  instancipg  in  some  detail  on  the  evils  yoa  have  enupgm^jaiklp 
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you  suggest  that  a  treasury  or  parliamentary  committee  would  be 
able  to  advise  what  permanent  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote a  systematic  improvement,  and  prevent  a  fresh  growth  of  the 
evils  complained  of.  I  have  before  me  here  also  some  rough  notes 
by  you  dealing  with  certain  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to  ns 
by  our  secretary  towards  supplying  the  intercommunication  and 
general  control  in  official  statistics  to  which  vour  memorandum 
points.  Those  suggestions  you  quote  in  the  following  words:— 
'  First,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  statistical  roister,  contain- 
ing all  tables  really  required  for  national  or  parliamentary  purposes 
as  distinguished  from  information  required  for  departmental  pur- 
poses only.  (2.)  That  this  register  should  be  issued  hj  a  board, 
composed  of  chief  permanent  officials  of  different  departments, 
who  fihonld  all  sign  it.  If  the  first  is  not  practicable,  the  second, 
it  is  urged,  is  at  least  necessary,  whatever  form  the  annual  publi- 
<»tion8  may  assume.'  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions, 
you  point  oat  a  serious  difficulty ;  you  say,  *  Many  of  the  statistical 
publications  are  delayed  so  long,  that  those  relating  to  a  particular 
subject,  much  less  the  whole  together,  coald  not  be  brought  out  in 
a  particular  session.  The  Board  of  Trade  publications  are  brought 
out  early,  but  the  annual  statement  of  trade  is  still  about  seven 
months  after  the  year  to  which  it  relates ;  pauperism  a  year  behind; 
English  population  statistics  eighteen  months  and  more,  and  comes 
into  session  later  than  others ;  Scotch  population  statistics  still  later; 
local  finance  statistics  very  late.  Statistics  relating  to  the  same  year 
appear  in  two  and  perhaps  three  or  four  different  sessions.  If  yon  are 
to  have  an  annual  register,  you  must  either  wait  for  the  last  pubh- 
CJition  or  have  a  double  set  of  references  and  arrangementa  for  bind- 
ing,  one  referring  to  sessional  papers,  the  other  to  your  register. 
There  would  be  confusion  through  people  'binding'  on  different 
principles,  and  probably  the  whole  thing  would  break  down.'  I  do 
not  quite  see  the  force  of  your  conclusion,  that  if  you  have  an 
annual  register  you  must  wait  for  the  last  publication.  Yon  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  Annual  Register  for  Victoria  ?  That 
is  published  in  separate  parts,  and  by  no  means  simultaneously 
As  soon  as  the  information  required  for  the  volume  dealing  with  one 
branch  of  statistics  is  obtained  ^m  the  department  concerned  that 
volume  is  presented  and  published ;  and  I  gather  from  the  paper 
of  suggestions  we  are  discussing  that  the  reg^ter  was  to  conmst  in 
the  same  way  of  separate  volumes  for  the  principal  deparUnents. 
However,  speaking  of  this  delay,  you  proceed  to  say :  *  I  think  the 
delay  a  curable  one,  and  that  strong  pressure  should  be  used  to 
accelerate  the  publication  of  all  statistics.  The  delay  probably 
arises  from  the  attempt  to  include  something  in  the  volume  whidi 
could  really  be  dispensed  with,  having  regard  to  its  main  purpose^ 
from  an  arrear  having  once  been  permitted  which  would  require 
some  extra  energy  to  overcome,  or  from  some  defect  in  organisa- 
tion, such  as  doing  work  over  again  with  fresh  data  when  the  data 
of  periodical  returns  for  shorter  periods  than  a  year  would  answer.' 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  in  detail  the  accelerations 
that  have  been  accomplished  at  the  Board  of  Trade  which  you 
quote  as  instances? — I  think  the  first  instance  I  lorve .mentioned 
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here  is  the  agricultural  statistics.  Daring  the  last  three  years  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  publication  of  the  agricultural  statistics 
has  been  brought  forward  from  the  month  of  January,  in  which 
month  it  used  to  take  place,  to  the  September  previous,  and  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  that  was  efEected  was  the  omission 
from  the  return  of  certain  details  relating  to  the  statistics  of  agri- 
culture in  foreign  countries,  for  which  formerly  the  return  at  home 
had  been  made  to  wait.  Some  pains  were  also  taken  to  accelerate 
the  work,  so  that  we  really  could  come  out  in  September ;  but  still 
the  principal  practical  difficulty  which  I  found  in  the  office  was  this, 
that  in  order  to  bring  into  this  return  certain  foreign  statistics, 
the  whole  return  was  made  to  wait  from  September  till  January. 
Having  considered  the  question,  I  brought  it  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whether  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  our  agricultural  statistics,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason;  and  that  being  once  decided,  we  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  bringing  out  the  return  in  September, 
to  the  great  convenience  of  the  agricultural  interests,  1  believe. 

**  1133.  Have  you  had  any  other  acceleration  ?— Shipping  was 
another  case.  The  annual  statement  of  navigation  used  to  come 
oat  in  July  or  August ;  formerly  1  believe  it  used  to  come  out  in 
December;  and  apart  from  some  effort  which  was  made  in  the 
office  to  accelerate  the  work,  by  arranging  the  work  and  pressing 
it  forward,  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  that  acceleration  was 
accomplished  was  to  provide  that  in  the  monthly  returns  which  we 
get  from  the  collector  of  customs,  they  should  give  all  the  details 
which  were  necessary  to  make  up  the  annual  returns.  Previously 
they  had  made  a  return  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  publishing 
the  monthly  returns  of  shipping,  but  when  you  came  to  the  last 
line  in  it,  certain  countries  were  put  into  one  line,  instead  of  the 
details  for  each  being  specified,  and  when  we  came  to  the  annual 
return  for  which  we  require  all  the  details  of  the  other  countries, 
the  practice  was  formerly  to  go  to  the  collectors  of  customs  again, 
and  get  them  to  specify  for  the  annual  return  the  detail  of  those 
countries.  What  we  get  now  is  a  simultaneous  return  showing  all 
the  details.  1  may  say  that,  to  some  extent,  1  am  indebted  to  the 
customs  for  an  improvement  upon  what  1  projected  myself,  because 
ail  that  1  contemplated  was  to  get  a  specification  of  that  detail  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  have 
iirorked  it  up  for  the  annual  return,  but  the  customs  immediately 
suggested  that  it  might  be  much  more  convenient  that  the  collectors 
every  month  should  send  us  that  detail,  and  I  must  say  that  that 
arrangement  has  worked  very  well  indeed.  We  have  no  difficulty 
now  in  getting  out  the  annual  return  of  shipping  in  March.  There 
baa  been  some  pressure  to  get  the  clerks  to  do  the  work,  but  in  the 
main  all  that  was  done  was  a  little  alteration  of  the  routine. 

"  1134.  Have  you  any  other  case  ? — Another  case  was  that  of 
com  prices,  the  weekly  statistics  of  the  average  price  of  com. 
Those  are  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  evening,  and  formerly 
that  was  Uie  first  publication  that  took  place.  The  main  thing  that 
-was  done  here  was  to  arrange  for  the  early  publication  of  the  return. 
It  was  found  in  the  office  that,  necessarily  from  the  mode  in  which 
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the  work  was  done,  the  return  was  prepared  upon  the  Saturday. 
That  was  a  convenient  day  to  prepare  it,  and  as  it  was  always 
finished  upon  the  Saturday,  it  simply  lay  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  all  the  Monday,  and  was  not  published  at  all  until  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Qazette.  I  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it 
was  agreed  to,  that  we  might  at  once  publish  the  returns,  and  now 
the  newspapers  have  it  all  of  them  in  time  for  publication  on 
Monday  morning.  There  was  really  nothing  done  there  except  Ae 
actual  publication  of  the  return  as  soon  as  it  was  ready. 

*'  1136.  Is  there  any  other  case  ? — I  may  say  that  emigration,  I 
think,  was  rather  an  important  case,  as  it  was  really  the  first  case 
that  we  had,  and  that  was  simply  due  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
work  and  pushing  it  forward  with  a  little  more  energy. 

"1136.  Have  you  any  fui-ther  suggestion  to  make  for  hastening 
the  publication  of  any  particular  returns  in  other  departments  ?— 
I  do  not  like  to  make  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  any  other  department  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  could  hasten 
their  returns ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  my  part  to  do  that, 
and  I  have  not  got  the  detailed  information  necessary  as  to  what 
particular  arrangements  or  rearrangements  could  be  made.  But  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  any  of  the 
data  of  our  official  statistics  to  justify  the  great  delay  which  takes 
place. 

'*  1137.  May  we  assume  that,  speaking  generally,  the  difficulty 
which  you  have  raised  to  an  annual  publication  of  national  statistics 
on  the  ground  of  irregulanty  in  the  compilation  of  the  returns  is 
only  a  partial  and  immediate  difficulty,  and  one  which  might  be 
removed  ? — I  think  it  is  a  removable  difficulty  if  sufficient  pressure 
is  exercised  upon  all  the  departments.  I  can  see  no  reason  in 
substance  in  the  nature  of  any  of  the  other  statistics  why  they 
should  be  late.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  suggested  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  committee. 

"  1138.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  its  bearing  on 
the  publication  of  an  annual  register,  the  present  delay  is  of  itself 
a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  removed  ? 
— It  is  a  most  serious  evil  indeed.  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  from 
an  outside  point  of  view  altogether.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
statistics  in  which  the  public  would  take  an  interest,  and  whidi 
would  be  criticised  and  discussed,  are  overlooked  very  much  because 
the  departments  do  not  get  them  out  in  time  for  them  to  be  discussed 
properly. 

**1139.  In  these  notes  you  next  suggest  that  'apart  from  a 
formal  register,  something  perhaps  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
doubling  up  scattered  publications.  Mining  industries  and  factory 
statistics,  for  instance,  might  perhaps  be  advantageonsly  included 
in  a  miscellaneous  trade  volume  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  would 
include  other  trade  statistics,  besides  shipping,  imports  and  exports, 
and  railways,  which  are  large  enough  for  separate  volumes.  Lunacy 
might  go  with  judicial  statistics.  Many  of  the  separate  prison 
publications  might  also  be  curtailed,  and  their  contents  incorporated 
in  judicial  statistics.     Were  this  done  we  might  have  an  approach 
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to  the  fact  of  the  statistical  register,  withoat  the  name,  in  the  shape 
of  the  annual  volnmes  of  trade  and  shipping,  a  railway  volume, 
a  supplementary  miscellaneous  trade  volume,  population  statistics, 
judicial  statistics,  education  statistics,  finance  statistics,  and  Local 
Government  Board  statistics,' would  not  this  be,  not  only  an  approach 
to,  but  an  arrival  at,  an  annual  register,  conforming  in  all  respects 
to  that,  for  instance,  compiled  in  Victoria,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  that  sketched  in  the  suggestions  we  are  discussing? — I 
think  that  might  be  substantially  very  much  the  same  thing. 

"1140.  Next  in  order,  however,  you  point  to  the  diflficulty  of 
making  the  register  complete,  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  three  countries.  This  does  no  doubt  present 
a  difl&culty  in  harmonising  the  returns  for  purposes  of  just  com- 
parison. But  is  it  not  the  case  that  for  many  branches  of  statistics 
the  Irish  returns  are  based  on  the  same  forms  as  the  English  ? — 
That  is  so. 

"1141.  The  real  difl&culty  then  is  with  the  Scotch;  do  you 
think  this  diflQculty  insurmountable  ? — I  do  not  think  the  difl&culty 
absolutely  insurmountable,  because  1  think  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  this  committee  might  make  would  be  that  the 
Scotch  returns  as  far  as  possible  should  follow  the  forms  which  are 
followed  for  the  same  objects  in  the  English  returns,  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  smaller  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
follow  the  main  part  of  the  United  Eongdom. 

"  1142.  You  next  say  in  this  paper,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
approve  of  attempts  to  make  a  formal  register,  at  least,  not  at 
present,  though  it  is  desirable  you  should  have  the  thing  as  much 
as  possible.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  having  separate 
volumes,  entirely  independent,  which  form  a  series  from  year  to 
year.'  But  assuming  that  the  annual  register  took  the  shape  I  have 
indicated,  each  volume  would  be  entirely  independent  and  form  a 
series  with  its  predecessors.  In  Victoria  the  parts  of  the  register 
entitled,  for  instance,  'interchange,'  'finance,*  ' mineral,'  and  so  on, 
are  continuous  from  year  to  year.  If  the  register  was  constructed 
on  these  lines  should  you  still  feel  that  it  is  premature  to  aim  at 
such  a  publication  ?  And  if  so,  would  you  give  us  the  reasons 
which  lead  you  to  think  so  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  we  are  in 
agreement,  because  if  you  have  got  the  thing  in  the  annual  volume, 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  their  being  all  parts  of  one 
annual  series.  Provided  the  people  have  their  statistics  in  one  or 
two  great  groups,  and  can  refer  to  the  volumes,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  numbering  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  6,  the  statistics  of  the  particular 
year ;  I  do  not  see  that  you  gain  very  much  by  so  doing.  If  you 
propose  to  make  them  parts  of  a  series  of  a  particular  year  any  little 
obstacle  that  may  turn  up  would  prevent  your  publishing  them  all 
in  the  same  session ;  diflSculties  might  arise  in  the  future  that  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  arrangement  to  be  carried  out ;  and  yet 
substantially  you  might  have  it  carried  out  without  aiming  at  a 
formal  register. 

"  1143.  You  mean  that  they  should  not  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  so  on  ? — What  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  a  register  is,  in 
fiftct,  making  them  parts  of  one  volume  almost,  as  it  were.  ^oOqIc 
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**  1144.  And  the  appearance  of  No.  7  after  No.  9  jon  think 
would  be  inconvenient  ? — Not  only  would  it  be  inconyenient,  but 
it  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  in  this  way,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  permit  jou  to  have  them  coming  out  in 
different  sessions,  and  that  after  a  certain  time  the  House  of 
Commons  might,  and  really  would  come  down  upon  jou  very 
severely,  and  say,  we  cannot  have  this  going  on.  Unless  the 
volume  is  published  by  a  certain  date,  you  had  better  not  present 
it  to  parliajnent  for  that  session,  it  must  be  presented  in  another 
session.  1  may  say  that  when  1  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  we 
were  in  fault  in  this  very  matter;  personally  I  found  it  very 
unpleasant  indeed. 

"1145.  You  next  proceed  to  say,  *The  impression  that  an 
annual  register  is  practicable  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  exclude 
merely  administrative  information  from  the  national  statistics,  but 
this  question  of  administrative  information  only  applies  to  some 
volumes,  viz.,  to  population,  to  education,  and  to  local  government. 
All  other  statistical  subjects  are  dealt  with  for  general  public  use, 
not  for  administrative  use,  especially  all  Board  of  Trade  publica- 
tions, shipping,  trade,  railways,  emigration,  agriculture,  wrecks, 
railway  accidents,  com  statistics,  cotton  statistics,  &c.,  ^.,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  judicial  statistics.'  The  question  of  adminis- 
trative information  applies  also  to  health  statistics,  does  it  not, 
which  appear  in  other  returns  than  those  of  population,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  it  applies  also  to  certain  tables  in  the  judicii^  and 
criminal  statistics,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  inspected  houses  table ; 
but  speaking  generally,  the  question  of  adminibtrative  information 
would  only  apply  to  certain  volumes.  Dealing  with  those  volumes 
you  say,  *  1  think  also  the  assertion  that  certain  details  of  popula- 
tion, education,  and  local  government  are  required  for  administra- 
lion  is  very  weak.*  Bat  leaving  for  the  moment  that  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  plea  raised  by  the  departments,  that  such  and 
such  detail  is  required  for  administration,  do  yon  think  that  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  that  only  such  statistics  as  are  of  con- 
tinuous interest  to  Parliament,  or  to  a  considerable  section  of  the 
public,  should  be  presented  to  Parliament  ? — 1  think  that  the 
question  of  what  should  be  presented  to  Parliament  might  change 
from  time  to  time,  that  is  to  say.  Parliament  might  require  things 
to  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  administration ; 
but  looking  at  the  question  from  a  statistical  view  only,  1  think  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  object  for  which  any  statistical  publica- 
tion is  made  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  you  ought  not 
to  mix  up  a  mere  matter  of  administrative  convenience  within  the 
office  with  the  publication  of  your  statistics,  that  you  ought  to  keep 
these  objects  very  distinct  indeed. 

'*  1146.  Would  not  such  a  weeding  of  statistics  tend  to  clear  the 
ground  for  that  ^  broad  knowledge  of  statistical  data,  and  of  the 
main  conclusions  irom  statistical  facts'  which,  in  your  memorandum, 
you  say  '  should  be  by  some  means  or  other  the  common  possession 
of  public  men '  P — 1  think  that  is  quite  certain.  At  present  there  are 
several  branches  of  statistics  which  I  am  quite  sure  1  should  have 
been  much  better  acquainted  with  than  1  was  beforo/l^came  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade  if  the  pablioation  of  those  statistics  had  been  in  a 
better  and  more  compact  form.  For  instance,  in  the  preparation  of 
statistics  it  was  really  a  difficaltj  to  me,  as  a  basy  man,  althongh 
I  felt  great  interest  in  statistical  qnestions,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  statistics  of  population,  on  account  of  the  very  great  bulk  of 
the  volumes  and  the  great  mixture  of  what  I  call  unnecessary  detaiL 
This  was  also  the  case  to  some  extent  with  judicial  statistics. 

"  1147.  Do  yon  think  such  a  separation  and  weeding  of  the 
statistics  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  a  practical  one  ? — 1  think 
that  it  is  quite  possible ;  and  even  now  several  of  those  departments 
which  mix  up  administrative  uses  with  other  uses  of  statistical 
publications  would  find  that  a  formal  separation  between  what  was 
only  required  for  general  use  and  what  was  required  for  adminis* 
trative  use  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  department  itself.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  distinct  the  details  which  were 
published  for  a  totally  difEerent  purpose  from  what  the  main 
statistical  facts  were  published  for. 

'^1148.  Taking  certain  branches  of  statistics,  would  you,  speak- 
ing generally,  instance  to  the  committee  how  you  would  proceed 
to  make  the  distinction  ? — That  would  be  very  much  a  matter  for 
t^  editor  of  each  volume  of  the  statistics.  He  would  have  to 
consider  which  were  the  more  important  tables  for  general  use,  and 
then  I  think  the  proper  plan  would  be  for  him  to  put  into  an 
appendix,  quite  away  from  the  other  matter  altogether,  what  he 
thinks  is  required  for  some  special  use.  He  ought  simply  to  make 
clear  to  his  own  mind  what  he  thinks  are  matters  of  general  import- 
ance, and  what  are  matters  of  either  administrative  or  some  other 
special  use. 

"  1149.  Returning  now  to  the  departmental  statistics,  you  sug- 
gest that  where  the  detail  is  excessive,  even  for  administrative 
purposes,  'Real  improvement  in  these  cases  might  come  from 
strengthening  and  consolidating  the  statistical  departments,  perhaps 
by  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  was  more  than  a 
statistician,  and  had  other  duties,  and  consolidating  all  the  statistics 
of  a  great  department,  say,  for  instance,  of  the  Local  Qovemment 
Board  into  one.'  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you 
have  in  your  mind  on  this  point  P — I  had  a  little  in  my  mind  when 
I  was  writing  the  state  of  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  think  it  was  put  before  the  committee,  with  reference 
to  the  population  statistics,  that  certain  details  in  those  statistics 
were  required  for  the  use  of  some  other  department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  registrar-general 
published  the  population  statistics,  and  as  you  had  also  statistics 
published  by  the  Local  Gk)vemment  Board  in  another  department 
of  the  Local  Gh>vemment  Board,  if  you  were  to  put  those  two 
departments  into  one  under  an  officer  who  should  be  responsible  for 
all  the  statistics  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board,  probably  you 
wonld  have  them  better  edited  and  better  considered  as  to  what  the 
use  of  each  particular  branch  of  statistics  should  be :  that  at  present 
you  hare  certain  things  published  by  the  registrar-general  which 
are  alleged  to  be  required  by  the  other  departments  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  whereas,  if  the  whole  matter ^w^^i^i (6^ 
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a  superior  officer  of  the  Local  GU>Yemment  Board  very  likely  much 
of  that  information  would  be  instantly  available  for  that  board, 
without  publication  at  all,  because  the  whole  thing  would  be  under 
one  management  as  it  were. 

"1160.  Now,  turning  to  the  second  suggestion  made  by  our 
secretary,  Mr.  Carmichael,  namely,  that  the  annual  statistics  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  should  be  issued  by  a  board  composed  of 
permanent  officials  representing  the  different  departments,  you 
point  out  that  there  are  really  only  three  or  four  statistic^ly 
important  departments,  and  you  sketch  three  possible  courses  for 
harmonising  their  returns.  You  say  in  your  paper,  *  The  matter 
being  so  much  in  a  nutshell,  there  are  various  ways  by  which 
harmony  could  be  introduced  into  statistics.  There  is  the  simple 
process  of  amalgamation.  There  would  be  no  real  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  attaching  population  and  judicial  statistics  at  least  to  a 
central  statistical  office.  Population  and  judicial  statistics  are  done 
by  a  machinery  entirely  separate  from  the  usual  staff  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  Home  Office.  Local  finance  statistics  could 
not  be  so  easily  placed  in  a  central  office.  An  objection  to  amalga- 
mation would  be  that  you  might  have  too  much  concentration.  A 
certain  rivalry  and  competition  in  statistical  offices  may  be  good. 
You  want  more  statistical  brain  than  what  perhaps  could  be  con- 
centrated in  one  office;  but  a  central  office  with  all  that  work, 
assuming  the  advantages  of  it  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  would 
probably  harmonise  all  its  own  statistics,  which  would  be  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  statistics,  and  would  have  sufficient  prestige  to 
control  all  others.'  If  I  understand  this  rightly,  the  idea  would  be 
to  make  the  registrar-generaPs  office  the  central  statistical  office, 
and  you  think  that  the  judicial  statistics  could  be  easily  separated 
from  the  Home  Office  and  handed  over  to  such  a  central  department. 
Supposing  such  a  scheme  adopted,  what  would  become  not  only  of 
the  local  finance  statistics,  but  of  the  statistics  relating  to  pauperism, 
education,  trade,  navigation,  agriculture,  <fcc.  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  departments  administering  these  branches  of  the  public  service 
would  be  prepared  to  hand  over  the  compilation  of  their  statistics 
to  the  registrar-general  ? — I  by  no  means  suggest  that  they  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  registrar-general.  If  you  are  going  to 
amalgamate,  it  might  be  that  you  would  hand  over  the  regis trar- 
generars  statistics  to  some  other  office.  It  is  entirely  a  8\iggestion, 
that  yon  might  put,  say  two  or  three  offices  into  one.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  most  of  the  statistics  being,  in  fact,  already 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  offices,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  table  on  page  37  of  my  memorandum,  the  second  column  is, 
'  Number  of  annual  pages  of  statistics,'  which  I  had  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  would  appear  from  that  that  out  of  about  12  000  pages 
of  annual  statistics  you  have  in  the  first  two  groups — the  poor 
law  reports  and  papers,  and  local  taxation,  and  the  population  sta- 
tistics— about  4,000  pages  of  statistics,  that  is  about  one- third  of 
those  12,000  pages.  All  these  are  really  dependent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  publications  upon  each  subject,  upon 
one  minister,  that  is  to  say,  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    Then  the  judicial  and  prison  statistics,  amounting  to  about 
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1,800  pages,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  tbe  Home  Office;  of 
coarse  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  statisticians.  Then  the  other  large  group  is  that 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  publications,  constituting  about  one-fourth 
of  the  statistics  which  are  now  published.  If  you  deduct  these 
statistics,  viz.,  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  you  leave  indeed  very  little  besides 
for  all  the  other  statistical  offices  put  together,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  suggestion  that  if  you  wish  to  amalgamate  the  sta- 
tistics, in  fact  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  amalgamate  two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  four  offices  at  the  outside,  and  what  is  left  besides 
that  is  really  very  little  indeed.  I  must  not  be  supposed  as  advo- 
cating the  suggested  amalgamation  by  any  means,  but  I  wish  to 
bring  forward  in  a  strong  way  that  really  the  statistics  already  are 
in  comparatively  few  hands,  so  far  as  ministerial  responsibility  is 
concerned. 

**  1151.  But  even  then  do  you  think  that  amalgamation  is  a 
possible  arrangement? — I  think  that  you  might  amalgamate  to 
some  extent,  and  that  it  would  be  a  possible  arrangement  for 
instance,  to  put  the  registrar-generaPs  statistics  under  the  Board  of 
Trade.  That  is  actually  an  arrangement  which  is  carried  out  in 
other  countries.  In  Prussia  and  Italy  they  have  the  population 
statistics  under  the  central  office.  I  think  in  Prussia  the  central 
office  is  attached  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  but  in  Italy  and 
also  in  France  the  central  office  is  attached  to  what  we  would  call 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
those  oflBces  really  have  the  population  statistics  under  their  care. 

**  1152.  The  second  course  which  you  suggest  is  a  board,  and 
you  say,  '  Another  mode  of  harmonising  the  si^tistics  which  seems 
possible,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  large  statistical  offices, 
would  be  by  means  of  a  board  consisting  of  representatives  of  these 
three  departments,  with  a  representative  of  the  Treasury,  and 
perhaps  an  outsider.  It  would  only  be  cumbersome  to  have  statis- 
ticians from  other  departments,  or  high  officers  from  them,  these 
departments  having  each  a  little  bit  of  statistics.  The  board  might 
work,  not  because  of  its  being  a  board,  but  because  its  members 
would  themselves  be  responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  national 
statistics,  and  each  for  a  very  large  part,  and  would  be  few  enough 
to  consult  frequently.  They  would  have  authority  enough  to  con- 
trol the  remainder.*  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  secretary,  as  laid  down  in  his  paper,  appears  to  be 
that  you  would  further  limit  his  board  of  not  more  than  twelve  to 
not  more  than  five,  on  the  very  sound  principle  that  the  fewer  there 
are  on  a  board  the  more  practical  their  deliberations,  and  the  less 
cumbersome  the  machinery,  and  you  consider  that  their  joint  autho- 
rity would  be  sufficient  to  control  the  smaller  departments.  Do 
you  see  any  practical  objection  to  this  plan.  No.  2  ? — I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  see  very  much  practical  objection  to  No.  2 ;  that  you 
might  associate  a  gentleman  from  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
a  gentleman  from  the  Home  Office,  with  an  official  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  that  those  three  people  would  be  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  statistics  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  their 
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agveemg  and  making  some  harmonious  arrangement  abont  any 
points  of  difference  that  would  arise.  I  should  suppose  that  in 
each  ease  jou  would  have  to  leave  the  absolute  control  of  all  matters 
to  the  minister  upon  whom  each  officer  was  dependent,  and  if  this 
committee  think  it  important  to  recommend  it,  there  reallj  is  so 
little  difficulty  in  agreement  in  these  matters  that  I  beliere  the 
arrangement  might  work ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  genU^nan 
from  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps  another  gentleman,  I  think  yon 
would  have  a  committee  which  could  also  make  very  good  recom- 
mendations  for  the  harmonising  of  any  sach  statistics  as  would  not 
be  directly  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  committee. 

"  1153.  What  about  education  ? — Education  is  only  one  subject, 
and  really  a  comparatively  small  subject.  The  quantity  of  educa- 
tional statistics  that  really  would  be  required  for  public  information 
would  not  occupy  very  many  pages. 

"  1154.  Then  there  is  the  third  plan,  which  you  describe  thus: 
*  A  third  alternative  would  be  for  a  central  statistical  officer  dep^i- 
dent  upon  a  particular  minister,  viz.,  the  officer  in  my  present  posi- 
tion (whom  I  mention  naturally,  as,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  work 
Hke  that  in  other  offices,  having  the  duty  of  digesting  already  cast 
upon  him)  to  receive  in  addition  authority  from  the  Treasury  to  report 
upon  particular  defects  in  statistics,  or  to  be  associated  with  some 
officer  of  the  Treasury  in  that  duty.  This  might  also  be  a  working 
alternative,  at  least  for  a  time,  just  because  the  great  departments 
of  statistics  are  few.  There  are  only  a  few  problems  in  harmonising 
statistics  to  be  solved.*  Supposing  this  plan  were  adopted,  and  the 
officer  holding  your  present  position  were  authorised  by  the  Treasury 
to  report  upon  particular  defects  in  statistics  generally,  to  whom 
would  he  report  r  Should  he  report  through  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  direct  to  the  Treasury  ?  And  would  not  a  difficulty  arise  from 
an  officer  belonging  to  one  department  having  treasury  aut^rity 
to  criticise  the  statistics  of  all  the  others  ?  And  would  not  the 
Treasury,  as  a  rule,  have  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  on  the  ot^er 
departments  such  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officers'  criticisms  as  they 
might  wish  to  see  adopted? — That  is  really  a  matter  upon  which  I 
feel  a  great  difficulty  in  expressing  any  opinion,  because  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  as  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  Govern- 
ment  service  with  the  relations  of  officers  to  a  particular  minister. 
I  was  merely  refeiring  to  that  as  a  question  which  had  been 
brought  to  my  notice.  I  think  something  to  the  same  efPect  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Welby ;  and  assuming  that  any  practical 
difficulties  could  be  got  over,  I  think  that  it  is  an  arrangem^it  which 
might  work ;  but  how  the  difficulty  as  to  whether  the  report  should 
be  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  whether  the  report  should  be  to  the 
Treasury  is  to  be  got  over  is  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  that  I  can 
hardly  give  an  opinion. 

"  1155.  Returning  to  your  suggestions  about  avoiding  delay,  do 
you  think  that  having  no  immediate  interest  or  responsibility  in 
the  statistics  as  a  whole,  the  departments  would  be  ready  to  make 
the  efforts  necessaiy  to  bring  their  work  up  to  time  merely  on  the 
criticism  of  an  officer  in  another  department.  Do  you  think  such 
an  arrangement  would  satisfactorily  supply  that  ^  c<|gl;a^(^ych 
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can  look  to  tlie  proportion  of  the  whole  work ;'  to  the  want  of  which 
jon  80  largely  attribute  in  yonr  memorandnm  the  fact  that  the 
annual  statistics  of  the  country  are  such  a  huge  and  forbidding 
mass  of  figures  ? — I  think  that  the  arrangement  would  supply  all 
the  objects  required,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  that  such  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  associated  with  a  gentleman  from  the 
Treasury  who  took  an  interest  in  the  work  might  be  able  to  make  a 
beginning  and  prepare  for  something  more  complete.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  except  with  the  goodwill 
of  all  the  departments.  Any  such  officer  would  have  to  be  very 
careful  and  very  delicate  in  making  any  suggestions,  but  I  think 
something  might  be  done  by  continual  perseverance  and  continual 
efforts  to  work  out  a  plan.  This  plan  would  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  altering  least  the  existing  arrangements,  so  that  there  would 
he  hardly  anything  to  undo  if  it  was  found  not  to  work  and  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  adopt  some  other  plan. 

"  1166.  But  speaking  purely  as  a  practical  statistician,  do  you 
consider  that  this  would  be  as  working  an  arrangement  as  your 
second  plan  of  a  small  board? — I  would  hardly  be  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  in  competition  between  the  two  plans.  My 
object  was  rather  to  give  information  to  the  committee  about  the 
oiroumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  think  I  can  hardly  say  which  of 
the  proposed  three  plans  I  would  like  to  express  an  opinion  in 
favour  of. 

"  1157.  {Colonel  Bomilly.)  I  understand  that  one  of  the  proposals 
which  you  have  made  in  this  paper  is,  that  there  should  be  a  small 
board  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments that  have  relation  to  statistics  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
proposals  referred  to  in  the  paper ;  but  I  should  wish  it  to  be  very 
clearly  understood  that  none  of  the  proposals  are  exactly  proposals 
of  mine ;  they  are  suggestions  or  proposals  which  have  come  to  my 
notice,  and  about  which  I  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  the  committee. 

"  1158.  With  reference  to  that  proposal  which  you  thought 
one  which  might  be  adopted,  have  you  considered  which  are  the 
principal  departments  that  would  have  representatives  on  such  a 
board  ? — ^The  departments  which  I  refer  to  are  the  Local  Q-ovem- 
ment  Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Treasury. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  other  department  which  is  sufficiently 
large,  or  which  has  under  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  different 
subjectB  of  statistics,  that  it  ought  to  be  represented  upon  such  a 
board. 

**  1169.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  you  mention 
the  statistics  which  you  consider  are  specially  collected  and  col- 
lated by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — There  are  two  branches  of  the  sta- 
tigtical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  course  we  have  the 
work  of  abstracting,  and  we  have  the  work  of  compilation.  With 
reference  to  the  work  of  abstracting,  we  have  three  abstracts,  one 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  one  for  the  colonies,  and  one  for  foreign 
countries.  We  have  also  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  statistics,  and 
a  volume  of  statistics  relating  to  the  colonies.  These  are  the 
volumes  that  we  now  produce  which  are  in  the  nature  of  ^strac^ 
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or  digests.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  the  compilation  which  is  done 
in  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  includes  the 
com  acconnts,  that  is  to  saj,  the  returns  of  the  average  price  of 
com,  which  are  now  published  every  week  in  the  Oazeite,  and  in 
addition  to  which  we  give  regularly  a  large  amount  of  information 
to  the  tithe  commissioners.  Then  there  are  the  returns  relating  to 
emigration  and  immigration,  which  I  have  already  referred  to ;  the 
agricultural  returns,  that  is  to  say,  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
Great  Britain  (the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland  being  a  sepaanate 
matter);  the  returns  relating  to  the  railway  capital  and  traffic; 
the  monthly  accounts  of  navigation ;  the  annual  statement  of  navi- 
gation ;  certain  weekly  and  monthly  retams  relating  to  the  statistics 
of  cotton ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  monthly  and  annual 
statements  of  imports  and  exports,  whose  compilations  is  now 
specially  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

"  1160.  Will  you  particularise  any  of  those  statistics  which  are 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail  ? — They  are  all  collected 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail,  excepting  the  monthly  and  annual 
statements  of  imports  and  exports  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

**  1161.  Do  you  understand  that  the  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  is  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail  ? — I  have 
just  mentioned  that  with  that  exception  we  collect  the  detail  of  all 
the  others  that  we  compile.  We  collect  all  the  details,  and  work 
them  np,  and  prepare  them,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  through  the 
officers  of  the  other  departments,  as,  for  instance,  we  collect  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  through  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue ; 
but  the  forms  and  schedules  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
they  come  back  to  us,  and  we  have  access  to  all  the  details. 

"1162.  Do  you  consider  in  the  case  of  the  returns  which  are 
sent  to  you  monthly  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  who  return  the 
whole  of  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  form  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  you  and  the  collector,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  collects  those  statistics  in  detail  ? — I  certainly  think  that 
is  the  case,  and  that  that  is  the  kind  of  form  of  collecting  statistics 
which  every  central  office  must  have.  A  central  office  has  no  oth^ 
means  of  acting  except  through  such  officers  of  each  department  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  utilise  for  the  purpose.  For 
instance,  supposing  that  the  population  statistics  were  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would  be  necessary  probably  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  collect  the  data  through  the  Local  Government  Board, 
just  as  the  Board  of  Trade  now  collects  the  data  of  the  agricultural 
statistics  through  the  department  of  the  inland  revenue ;  but  the 
work  would  still  be  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  may  men- 
tion another  instance  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  the  com  returns.  The 
data  of  those  returns  are  partly  collected  through  the  officers  of  the 
inland  revenue  and  partly  through  special  officers  who  are  appointed 
in  a  certain  way  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  the  power  of  appointing  the 
inspectors  of  com  returns  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  London 
corn  inspector  is  also  specially  appointed.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  those  officers,  but  still  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  held  responsible  by  Parliament,  andi^  respoufiibH 
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for  the  proper  collection  of  those  com  retnms,  although  none  of  the 
people  who  collect  them  are  in  any  proper  sense  of  tl^  word  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  except  the  comptroller  of  the  com  returns 
himself. 

"  1163.  Do  any  of  the  statistics  which  you  collect  arise  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade  P — Except  I  think  the 
wreck  return,  which  is  not  under  the  care  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  return  of  railway  accidents, 
which  is  also  collected  by  another  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  are  no  other  Board  of  Trade  statistics  which  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All 
the  statistics  which  we  have  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  the  sta- 
tistics themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  the  department  is  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  these  statistics. 

"1164.  Turning  to  the  statistical  abstract  for  August,  from 
pp.  19 — 93,  could  you  explain  the  form  in  which  the  information 
arrives  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  what  is  done  with  it  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — ^The  information  arrives  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  same  form  in  which  we  get  the  information  from  the  other 
departments ;  that  is  to  say,  we  send  out  certain  forms  to  be  filled 
up,  which  come  back  to  us  filled  up  with  the  figures.  In  the  case 
to  which  you  refer  we  get  the  information  from  the  department  of 
the  customs,  which  you  represent. 

"  1165.  Did  you  send  out  the  forms  in  the  particular  case  of 
those  70  odd  pages  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment  whether 
we  actually  sent  out  the  forms  or  not.  A  proof  of  the  tables  as 
published  in  the  abstract  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  form. 

"  1166.  Is  it  the  rule  at  the  custom  house  that  the  actual  pages, 
as  they  are  printed  there,  are  taken  from  the  book  of  the  previous 
year,  the  first  column  having  the  pen  drawn  through  it,  the  last 
column  being  a  pasted  colunm  with  the  new  figures  in  it  P — ^Yes ; 
no  doubt  that  would  be  a  proper  way,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
we  get  information  for  almost  all  the  other  parts  of  the  abstract. 

"  1167.  The  return  would  go  back  for  revision,  then  be  sent  to 
the  printer,  and  it  would  be  sent  back  to  you,  would  it  not  P — No 
doubt 

"  1168.  With  respect  to  all  the  statistical  returns,  is  it  not  very 
much  the  case  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  at  present  in  itself  acting 
as  a  central  statistical  department  rather  than  as  a  department 
which  should  be  represented  upon  the  board  P — I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  so,  because  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  I  have  just  been  explain- 
ing, has  a  very  lar^  amount  of  original  compilation.  In  any  case 
a  central  statistical  department  ought  above  all  things  to  be  repre- 
sented on  such  a  board. 

*^  1169.  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  compilation  the  tabulation 
or  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  arrive  upon  the  forms  P — Not 
only  the  tabulation  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  arrive 
upon  the  forms,  but  the  issuing  of  the  forms  upon  which  the  facts 
are  stated  by  the  particular  people  who  have  to  collect  the  data,  and 
the  criticism  of  those  data  fh>m  the  very  foundation  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Take,  for  instance,  the  corn  averages :  These  things  come  to 
us  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  difEerent  gentlemen  throughou 
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the  couniiy ;  a  retTini  is  made  from  each  market,  and  that  return 
is  looked  at  and  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
finally  the  controller  of  com  returns  publishes  the  return.  With 
regard  to  the  railway  returns,  we  get  a  return  of  the  capital,  Hhe 
traffic,  and  the  working  expenses  from  every  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Every  item  in  the 
return  from  each  company  has  to  be  criticised  and  looked  at  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  need  not  go  through  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  way  of  compilation,  but  to  give  the  committee 
an  idea  of  it  I  may  say  that  three -fourths  at  least  of  the  regular 
statistical  work  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade- 
that  is,  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  inclusive  of  special  retams, 
tariff  information,  and  miscellaneous  commercial  work — is  the  work 
of  original  compilation,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  stflJE  of  the  office  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  digesting. 

"  1170.  With  respect  to  these  criticisms  which  you  find  yourself 
obliged  to  make  upon  those  returns,  do  you  not  often  find  great 
difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  the  object  which  you  have  in  view  in 
your  criticisms  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  have  found  any  special 
difficulty  at  all.  I  find  that  as  a  rule  most  of  the  officers,  including 
those  of  the  Treasury,  are  only  too  glad  to  listen  to  and  adopt  any 
suggestions  that  we  may  make  to  them,  that  in  fact  they  constantly 
use  forms  which  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  for  the  purpose  of  its 
abstracts  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  miscellaneous  statistics,  and  I 
believe  that  that  has  already  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  removing 
a  great  many  difficulties  in  our  statistics. 

"  1171.  Have  you  practically  been  able  to  arrange  the  statistios 
in  consequence  of  those  criticisms  in  the  form  which  you  think 
most  desirable  for  the  public  service  ? — I  can  speak  from  so  very 
short  a  period  indeed  that  1  have  hardly  had  sufficient  experience 
to  speak  of  it.  I  think,  looking  at  the  whole  history  of  this 
abstract,  and  the  miscellaneous  statistics,  speaking  of  the  past 
history  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  has 
done  very  considerable  service  indeed  in  harmonising  and  keeping 
the  statistics  together,  and  but  for  that  you  would  have  had  matters 
in  a  much  greater  state  of  confusion  than  they  are. 

'*  1172.  1  am  assuming  that  the  Board  of  Trade  at  present,  as 
you  admit,  acts  as  a  central  statistical  office  to  control  the  statistics 
of  all  the  other  departments,  you  do  not  apprehend  any  incon- 
venience from  their  being  represented  on  this  board,  or  from  their 
being  on  the  same  terms  as  the  registrar-general,  or  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  the  Home  Office,  or  Education  Department  P 
— I  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  acts  now  as  a  central 
statistical  office  with  control  over  the  others,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  anything  which  you  could  call  control ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  from  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  acting  on  a  committee  whose  special  duty  was 
that  of  harmonising  statistics.  I  think  that  possibly  it  might 
work  well,  for  this  reason,  that  in  addition  to  this  one  woik  of 
compilation  he  has  got  so  much  of  abstracting  and  digesting  to  do, 
that  probably  he  would  be  the  only  officer  upon  the  committee 
who  would  be  acquainted  with  the  statistios  of  thrpth^jd^uui- 
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ments,  and  would  be  able  to  criticiBe  them  effectually  and  to  offer 
suggestions. 

"1173.  Do  yon  contemplate  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shonld 
oontinne  to  perform  all  the  functions  with  reference  to  statistics 
that  it  now  performs  whilst  this  other  board  which  yon  propose  to 
establish  is  in  operation  ?— The  proposal  to  which  I  am  referring,  I 
think,  eyidently  contemplated  that,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change. 

"1174.  (Mr.  Farrer,)  Taking  the  different  subjects  upon  which 
jon  pnblish  statistics,  yon  have  told  ns  that  yon  collect  the  com 
statistics,  and  the  next  subject  that  you  mentioned  was  the  emigra- 
tion statistics ;  those  come  to  you,  I  think,  from  a  totally  separate 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  to  do  with  emigra^ 
tion? — They  come  to  us,  as  I  understand,  from  the  principal 
emigration  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  different  ports. 

"  1175.  Who  are  officers  under  an  entirely  separate  department 
oalled  the  marine  department  ? — ^They  are  entirely  separate. 

"1176.  And  they  are  not  subject  to  you  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
discipline  and  control  ? — As  a  matter  of  discipline  and  control  they 
are  not  subject  to  us.  Occasionally  questions  have  arisen  with 
reference  to  which  it  has  always  been  expedient  that  discipline 
should  be  administered,  not  by  the  statistical  department,  but  by 
the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"1177.  Consequently  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  acts  as  your  minister  in  the  collection  of  those  emigration 
^tistics  ?— Entirely. 

"  1178.  I  think  some  time  ago  the  emigration  department 
published  their  own  statistics? — Until  about  four  years  ago  the 
niarine  department  issued  the  emigration  statistics. 

"  1179.  First  of  all  the  colonial  emigration  statistics  were  issued, 
and  (hen  when  that  business  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
^  marine  department  issued  them  ? — The  marine  department 
issued  them  for  several  years,  and  then  they  were  transferred  to  the 
statistical  department. 

"  1180.  Ifl  it  found  convenient  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
emigration  statistics  should  be  transferred  to  the  statistical  depart- 
ment, away  from  the  administrative  department  which  collects  the 
statistics? — ^I  believe  it  was  found  a  great  convenience,  as  the 
statistical  department  had  facilities  for  doing  the  work  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  emigration  department  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

"  1181.  Then  again,  the  railway  statistics,  which  were  originally 
published  by  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were 
handed  over  to  the  statistical  department  ? — The  railway  statistics 
seem  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  statistical  department  for  a 
considerable  period  before  the  time  that  1  came  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

"  1182.  Originally  they  were  published  by  the  railway  depart- 
ment,  and  they  were  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  statistical 
department  ? — -x es. 

^*  1183.  Then  the  navigation  accounts,  I  think,  were  originallygl^ 
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issued  with  the  trade  accounts,  and  were  compiled  to  some  ext^t 
as  the  trade  accoants  by  oarselves ;  but  that  I  presume  was  long 
before  your  time  ? — Previously  to  the  existence  of  the  navigation 
accounts  branch,  the  navigation  accountfl  were  compiled  exclusiTelf 
by  the  customs ;  then  they  were  transferred  to  the  registrar-general 
of  seamen,  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

''  1184.  That  is  the  case,  it  was  found  in  consequence  of  oertiin 
legislation  that  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
enabled  to  get  certain  information  concerning  the  perttownd  of  ti« 
mercantile  marine  which  the  Customs  were  unable  to  get  ? — ^There 
was  a  return  called  Lord  Colchester's  return  of  the  employment  of 
vessels,  which  it  was  thought  was  more  satisfactorily  done  throngb 
the  office  of  the  registrar-general  of  seamen,  who  had  the  means  of 
telling,  from  his  connection  with  the  seamen,  what  the  employment 
was. 

"  1185.  The  navigation  accounts  were  then  transferred  from  tiie 
Customs  to  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  ? — I  believe  so. 

'*  1186.  At  a  subsequent  date,  after  you  joined  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  was  a  small  committee  I  thmk,  on  which  Mr.  Lingen 
acted,  to  consider  certain  questions  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen,  and  I  tbink  that  committee  recom- 
mended the  transfer  of  the  navigation  accounts  to  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — That  was  in  1876,  imme- 
diately after  I  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  found  that  thtt 
committee  was  sitting  with  regard  to  the  office  of  the  registIa^ 
general  of  seamen.  Mr.  Lingen,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
present  accountant-general  of  the  navy,  were  on  the  committee; 
and  that  committee  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  statisticd 
department  of  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  to  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Bo^d  of  Trade. 

"  1187.  The  registrar-general  of  seamen  is  entirely  under  the 
marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  he  not,  for  the  puipose 
of  these  statistics  P — ^Yes. 

'*  1188.  In  that  case  again  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  acts 
under  your  direction  although  he  is  the  servant  of  another  depart- 
ment ? — We  got  comparatively  little  from  the  registrar-genenJ  of 
seamen ;  but  so  far  as  we  do  get  information  fix)m  him  he  acts 
entirely  as  our  agent  just  as  the  collectors  of  customs  do. 

"  1189.  So  that  both  those  officers  in  that  case,  both  the  offiocn 
of  the  customs  and  the  registrar-general  of  seamen,  act  as  minister 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  accounts  ? — Tes ;  we  get 
our  information  thjrough  them. 

"  1190.  Then  we  come  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  these  Me 
collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue  officers,  are  they  not  ? — Partly ;  to 
be  quite  exact  I  ought  to  say  they  are  collected  for  Great  Britaia 
by  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  as  regards  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands  we  have  to  go  through  the  Home  Office  to 
the  governor-  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  governors  of  the  differ«it 
Channel  Islands  respectively.  We  do  not  in  fact  get  them  eiclu- 
nively  from  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  though  we  get  ti» 
largest  part  from  those  officers. 

''1191.  That  was  done  by  arrangement  between  the  Board  of 
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Trade  and  tlie  Inland  BeYenae,  and  the  Home  Office,  was  it  not  P 
—Yes. 

"1192.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  that  arrangement,  is 
there  ? — There  has  never  been  the  faintest  trace  of  any  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary  we  find  that  whenever  any  question  arises  the 
officials  of  Inland  Revenue,  as  well  as  those  under  the  Home  Office, 
are  disposed  to  give  us  any  amount  of  help  that  we  require. 

**  1193.  The  cotton  statistics  again  are  collected,  are  they  not, 
through  the  medium  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the 
railway  companies  ? — The  weekly  return,  that  is  the  return  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  we  get  almost  exclusively  from  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  hut  the  monthly  return  of  the  cotton  carried  to  inland 
towns  we  get  from  the  railway  companies  and  from  the  canal  com- 
panies, and  to  some  extent  from  coasting  steamers  where  necessary, 
under  the  Cotton  Statistics  Acts. 

"  1194.  In  all  those  cases  you  get  statistics  from  the  officers  of 
other  departments  ? — In  hardly  any  case,  I  think,  do  we  get  statistics 
from  officers  who  are  exclusively  employed  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment for  our  purposes.  I  think  in  every  case  we  have  to  resort 
either  to  the  officers  of  some  other  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  to  the  officers  of  some  other  department  of  the 
government. 

**  1195.  So  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  your  department 
consists  in  compiling  statistics  which  are  substantially  the  statistics 
of  other  departmentn  ? — I  estimate  that  as  between  the  two,  three- 
fourths  of  our  work  is  compilation  and  one- fourth  is  abstracting, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  compilation  it  is  the  compilation  of  data  primarily 
collected  by  officers  of  other  departments.  Of  course  an  important 
part  of  our  work  in  the  office,  though  it  does  not  take  up  much  of 
the  time  of  the  junior  clerks,  consists  in  giving  special  information 
at  the  time  when  it  is  required,  either  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  by  the  Cabinet,  or  by  individual  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
sanction  our  giving  information  to.  And  also  a  considerable  part 
of  our  more  difficult  work  consists  in  answers  to  commercial 
questions  which  are  referred  to  us,  and  the  tariff  work,  and  so  on. 

*'  1196.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the  work  of  compiling 
statistics,  and  Uie  work  of  abstracting  statistics,  should  be  united 
in  one  department  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  it  is  very  useful  that 
the  officer  who  is  engaged  in  the  duty  of  abstracting  statistics,  and 
publishing  and  digesting  all  the  different  statistics,  should  also 
have  experience  in  compilation;  and  that  unless  he  has  great 
experience  in  compilation  and  great  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
difficulties  that  arise,  his  abstracts  will  not  be  so  good  or  so  useful 
as  they  might  be. 

"  1197.  Can  you  illustrate  that  a  little  ? — I  think  that  there  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  there  can  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  subjects 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  deal  with,  and  not  specially  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  instance,  railway 
accidents  and  wrecks  and  casualties,  these  are  two  cases  as  to  whicn 
an  outsider  might  think  that  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  that  you 
should  get  a  return  of  railway  accidents,  and  a  r^u^^  pO^^^'lPlc 
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and  casoalties  ;  but  when  yon  come  to  actual  practice,  I  have  bad 
experience  indirectly  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  although  those 
subjects  are  not  under  my  care,  I  find  that  there  are  very  great 
difficulties  indeed  in  definition  in  both  those  cases ;  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  what  a  railway  accident  is,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
what  a  wreck  is,  and  what  a  shipping  casualty  is.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  when  yon  come  to  make  up  tables  of  statistics  in  rderenoe 
to  these  matters  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  know  what  is 
the  object  for  which  you  are  to  use  these  statistics.  In  the  retnms 
of  wrecks  and  casualties,  for  instance,  you  have  to  keep  such  points 
iu  mind  as  the  geographical  distribution  of  wrecks,  the  age  of  the 
ships,  the  manning  of  the  ships,  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  and 
such  matters  ;  so  that  before  you  can  make  any  proper  abstract  a 
subject-matter  of  that  kind  has  to  be  kept  in  your  mind,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  ever  get  proper  abstracts  made  by  an  officer 
who  has  really  had  no  experience  in  the  work  of  compilation  itself. 

"1198.  (Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre,)  There  is  always  a  tendency  in 
such  statistics  to  include  a  great  number  of  cases,  is  there  not  ?— 
In  many  statistics  that  would  be  so.  For  instance,  in  railway 
statistics  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  what  a  railwaj 
accident  is,  whether  it  is  an  accident  which  occurs  upon  the 
property  of  the  railway  company,  or  an  accident  merely  which 
occurs  in  the  working  of  the  traffic  of  the  company ;  whether,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  falls  from  a  railway  engine  in  a  shed  in  the 
station,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  railway  accident  or  not.  There 
are  endless  difficulties  of  definition,  all  of  which  should  be  met,  and 
of  which  the  abstracting  officer  ought  to  have  some  idea,  and  if  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  subjects,  he  ought  to  have  an 
idea  generally  of  what  are  the  kinds  of  difficulty  of  definition  in 
ihe  original  data  of  statistics. 

"  1199.  The  tendency  being  to  magnify  the  accounts,  and  ako 
to  include  year  by  year  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  make  the  comparisons  very  misleading  ? — The  tendency  has 
been  in  that  direction.  There  has  been  a  tendency  lately  to  indode 
a  great  many  more  wrecks  than  were  formerly  included,  becanse 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  administrative  purposes,  I  believe,  give  a 
gratuity  of  lo*.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  every  casualty  that 
is  reported.  This  of  course  may  be  very  convenient  and  very  good 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  changes  of  that  kind  are  veiy 
dangerous  for  statistical  uses. 

"  1200.  So  that  the  comparisons  year  by  year  are  misleading? 
— Yes.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  abstracting  officer  ought  to  take 
into  account  all  questions  of  that  sort  in  ft*aming  his  tables,  as 
knowing  what  he  has  to  get  and  knowing  how  the  tables  are  to  he 
used. 

**  1201.  (Mr,  Farrer,)  Therefore  you  think  it  wonld  be  an  im- 
proper step,  and,  therefore,  a  retrograde  step  to  take  any  of  those 
subjects  away  from  either  your  own  or  any  great  department  in  a 
like  position  and  to  place  them  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrative  departments  that  collect  them  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  indeed  that  you  should  bring  the 
statistics  into  groups  as  it  were.     An  officer  in  chuise^f ^several 
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branches  of  statiatics  is  more  likely  to  look  at  the  proportions  of 
the  different  branches  than  if  he  has  only  one  subject  to  deal  with. 
If  you  haTO  an  officer  with  a  particular  subject-matter  he  tends  to 
magnify  it. 

*'  1202.  To  return  to  those  particular  cases.  You  think  that  it 
would  be  a  retrograde  step  to  place  the  agricultural  returns  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  inland  revenue  department,  or  the  navigation 
returns  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  the 
registrar- general  of  seamen  and  shipping  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  suggesting  such  a  step  at  all ;  even  if 
you  did  transfer  those  subjects  to  the  inland  revenue,  and  to  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen,  or  to  the  customs,  you  would  find  a 
separate  department  erected  in  the  inland  revenue,  or  in  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen's  office,  or  in  the  customs,  for  treating 
these  subjects,  and  you  might  as  well  have  a  department  situated 
elsewhere  and  accustomed  to  handle  statistical  questions. 

"  1203.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  there  is  a  suggestion 
in  some  paper  before  the  committee  that  the  central  department 
should  eventually  be  confined  to  compiling  the  abstracts ;  you 
would  not  at  all  agree  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be 
desirable  at  all,  and  really  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found  it  of 
the  utmost  value  that  I  should  know  what  the  definitions  and  the 
data  of  statistics  are,  and  what  all  those  figures  mean,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  know  very  well,  without  having  the 
work  of  compiling  thrown  upon  me. 

'*  1204.  You  inherit  at  the  statistical  department  what  is  now 
left  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  com- 
mercial department  that  advised  upon  questions  of  foreign  trade. 
I  think  of  late  years  there  has  been  rather  a  disposition  to  increase 
the  nnmber  of  questions  of  that  kind  that  are  referred  to  you,  has 
there  not  ? — From  the  beginning  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
number  of  questions  of  that  kind  referred  to  us  both  bv  the  Foreign 
Office  and  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Although  the  Foreign  Office  has 
now  a  special  commercial  department  of  its  own,  still  certain  ques- 
tions arise  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  itself  has  to  consult  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  questions  arise 
in  which  the  colonial  department  wish  to  consult  the  commercial 
departanent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  tendency  has  rather 
been  of  late  for  those  questions  to  increase.  Both  the  Foreign 
Ofi^  and  the  Colonial  Office  show  a  desire  to  come  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  has  partly  arisen  through  the  tariff*  work  or  the 
getting  of  information  about  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  having 
be^i  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  statistical  and  commercial 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  commercial  department 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  never  pub- 
lished any  information  relating  to  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  or 
to  the  tariffs  of  the  colonies,  but  that  information  has  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  statistical  and  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  brings  to  it  a  certain  number 
of  questions  which  I  am  now  speaking  of  more  exclusively. 

''  1205.  Can  you  mention  two  or  three  subjects  which  have  been 
recently  referred  to  you  in  one  form  or  another,  eitheivwith  the 
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view  of  giving  evidence  before  committees  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons or  in  the  form  of  a  reference  from  the  Foreign  0£Bce  or  Uie 
Colonial  Office,  or  by  the  prime  minister? — I  may  instance  the 
hall-marking  of  silver,  the  Indian  currency  question,  the  ^vrine 
duties,  the  sugar  indnstries,  and  last  of  all,  the  Canadian  tarifEs 
have  just  been  referred  to  us — and  a  very  important  reference  it  is 
— by  the  Colonial  Office. 

"  1206.  And  the  com  averages  also? — Lately  we  have  had  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  information  about  com  averages  and  agricul- 
tural statistics  generally,  in  connection  with  the  imports  and  exports 
and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

"  1207.  Do  you  see  any  advantage,  or  the  reverse  in  these  qnes- 
tions  being  managed  by  the  same  departments  of  the  govemment 
that  has  had  the  management  of  the  trade  statistics  and  allied 
statistics  ? — It  seems  to  me  very  convenient,  in  this  way,  that  man  j 
of  the  subjects  are  so  very  much  interconnected.  One  of  the 
questions  lately  that  I  have  had  to  give  attention  to  was  an  inqoiry 
as  to  foreign  tariffs,  which  was  made  to  me  by  a  very  important 
gentleman  in  parliament  interested  in  the  woollen  trade.  He  and 
others  interested  in  the  woollen  trade  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  put  certain  questions  with  respect  to  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  to  the  wine-g^wing  countries,  and  they 
desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  information  respecting  the 
tariffs  of  those  countries ;  all  that  information  at  this  moment  is 
really  in  the  possession  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  if  you  were  to  split  it  up  there  would  be  no  one 
place  where  members  of  parliament  could  call  and  get  information 
wifch  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  tariffs  of  tho^ 
countries,  all  which  they  can  now  get  at  the  statistical  and  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

**  1208.  Members  of  parliament  are  constantly  applying  to  your 
office  for  information  upon  these  subjects,  are  they  not? — Yes; 
and  for  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  a  great  variety  of  matters  upon  which  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  give  information.  Personally,  I 
may  say  that  that  occupies  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  and  that  I 
have  to  see  members  of  parliament  and  give  them  information  upon 
various  questions. 

"  1209.  In  that  way  you  are  both  able  to  give  them  information 
directly,  and  also  to  prevent  them  from  asking  for  useless  informa- 
tion, are  you  not  ? — I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  has  been 
that  if  they  find  that  they  can  get  information  which  is  already  in 
the  parliamentary  papers,  either  in  i^etums  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  otherwise,  and  which  I  can  show  them,  that  to  a  great  extent 
prevents  them  from  moving  for  returns  in  the  House ;  and  when 
returns  are  moved  for,  it  enables  them  to  put  in  a  form  which  is 
more  convenient  for  general  use. 

"  1210.  So  that  if  they  want  a  return  which  is  really  a  return 
that  the  office  have,  they  get  it  put  into  shape  before  they  move  for 
it  ? — That  is  so ;  and  I  think  that  that  is  very  useful. 

'*  1211.  Supposing  each  department,  therefore,  to  mapage  its  own 
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department  by  itself,  and  that  yon  had  an  officer  over  the  depart- 
meDt  who  was  charged  only  with  compiling  abstracts,  wonld  he  be 
equally  fit  for  those  duties  which  we  have  been  discussing  ? — I 
doabt  whether  he  would  be  equally  fit  for  those  duties,  because 
people  at  the  very  time  that  they  come  for  general  information  on 
any  matter  always  come  for  great  detail  upon  some  particular  point 
or  other,  so  that  it  is  convenient  that  one  department  should  both 
have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  trade  statistics,  and 
should  also  have  the  details  in  its  possession. 

*'  1212.  One  suggestion  that  was  made  was  for  a  board  consisting 
of  not  more  than  twelve  members  from  the  different  departments, 
and  another  was  for  a  board  consisting  of  three  or  four  members 
of  the  great  departments ;  so  far  as  I  gather  you  do  not  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  either  suggestion,  but,  on  the  whole, 
you  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  ? — I  wished 
to  give  information,  although  when  the  qu^tion  was  pressed  upon 
me  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  information  tended  rather  to  favour 
the  second  proposal  than  the  first ;  but  my  object  was  really  to  give 
information,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
put  what  construction  they  pleased  upon  it. 

**  1213.  {Chairman.)  Would  there  not  be  this  objection  to  a 
small  board,  that  it  would  not  represent  those  great  departments, 
such  as  the  customs  and  the  inland  revenue,  which  really  contribute 
a  very  lan^  part  of  the  details  for  the  statistics  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  to  a  great  extent  those  departments  would  be  repre- 
sentd  by  being  represented  through  the  Treasury.  In  the  sugges- 
tion which  I  made,  the  object  was  to  have  as  small  a  body  as 
possible,  and  as  both  the  customs  and  the  inland  revenue  are 
dependent  upon  the  Treasury  they  would  be  represented  by  an 
officer  of  that  department. 

"  1214.  Would  you  not  have  a  difficulty  that  in  this  case  the 
officer  of  the  Treasury  would  probably  be  a  person  who  knew 
very  little  about  the  detailed  business  of  the  customs  statistics  or 
the  inland  revenue  statistics  ? — I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  that.  I  doubt  if  any  question  of  detail  could  arise  in 
which  the  inland  revenue  or  the  customs  would  be  sufficiently 
interested,  or  would  care  to  be  represented,  for  although  they  act 
ministerially  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  getting  certain  information, 
there  their  connection  with  the  matter  ends. 

**  1215.  With  the  customs  it  would  be  different,  would  it  not, 
where  they  have  a  statistical  department,  they  would  feel  great 
interest  in  it,  would  they  not  ? — I  should  hope  that  the  customs 
would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  the  department  of  inland  revenue  do,  and  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  in  which  they  would  see  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  contribute  to  a  central  department  in  the  same  way. 

"  1216.  {Mr.  Farrer.)  Suppose  we  go  to  the  other  suggestion, 
that  there  should  be  a  board  of  about  twelve,  representing  all  the 
great  departments  of  the  State,  do  you  think  that  all  those  twelve 
members  would  work  well  upon  such  a  board,  or  would  contribute 
anything  useful  towards  the  centralising  and  harmonising  action  of 
such  a  board  ? — My  difficulty  would  be  rather  how  to  g^t  the  board 
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formed,  for  really  jou  have  perhaps  fonr-fiflhs  of  the  statistics 
done  by  two  or  three  departments  who  are  responsible  for  them, 
and  to  bring  in  five  or  six  members  from  other  departments  who 
have  very  little  to  do  with  statistics  would  not  be  to  advance  the 
end  which  we  have  in  view. 

'*  1217.  Supposing  that  we  take  things  as  they  are,  and  that  thej 
remain  as  they  are,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  diflScmlty 
in  ^associating  with  yourself  as  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
some  officer  of  the  Treasury,  who  might  make  a  joint  report  with 
you  upon  any  particular  statistics;  should  you  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  that  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  at  alL  It 
occurs  to  me  as  an  addition  which  might  be  usefully  thought  out, 
that  if  you  have  two  such  officers  appointed  to  look  into  Uie  matter, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  associating  with  them  occasional! j 
the  officer  of  any  particular  department  whose  statistics  might  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  that  is,  where  the  department  was  of  some 
magnitude,  having  to  do  with  a  large  and  important  branch  of 
statistics.  '  For  instance,  in  looking  into  the  statistics  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  you  might  appoint  some  statistical  officer  of 
the  Local  G^ovemment  Board  to  aid  you  in  that  matter  and  to  mc^ce 
joint  representations.  1  really  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  such  a 
small  committee  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

"  1218.  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,)  In  such  a  committee,  the  officer 
representing  the  Treasury  would  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  statistical  department,  and  then  when  they  oame  to 
inquire  into  any  special  department  there  would  be  a  person  repre- 
senting that  department  added  to  them  ? — That  is  the  idea  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  at  least  with  the  great  departments,  when  yon 
come  to  have  a  great  matter  to  inquire  into.  I  am  thinking  specially 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  statistics  and  the  judicial  statistics 
of  the  Home  Office;  when  you  have  matters  of  that  kind  to 
inquire  into,  it  might  be  a  very  pi'oper  thing  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  associate  with  the  other  two  gentlemen  in 
making  inquiry  into  those  matters. 

**  1219.  Then  you  would  have  a  committee  of  two,  the  statisticsl 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  gentleman  from  the  Treasury, 
with  a  third  person  added  from  each  department  to  go  through  the 
matters  relating  to  that  department  ? — Yes,  provided  the  depart- 
ment is  thought  of  sufficient  importance.  There  is  a  good  deed  of 
statistics  done  by  very  small  offices  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
and  I  hardly  think  that  the  same  necessity  would  arise  as  regards 
every  office,  but  the  Treasury  probably  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
personal  difficulties  of  that  kind  when  they  arise. 

"  1220.  (Ohaimum,)  It  would  extend  to  the  great  finance 
departments,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  the  education  department, 
and  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the  Local  Government  Board  Office ; 
I  suppose  that  would  be  nearly  all  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  nearly  alL 
I  have  hardly  been  boking  upon  the  Education  Office  as  sufficiency 
large  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  in  comparison  with  the  Home 
Office,'  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 
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"  1221.  I  suppose  yon.  know  that  their  present  volnme  of  sta- 
tistics is  enormoaslj  large  ? — ^I  know  that  the  present  volume  is 
enormously  large,  but  1  think  that  the  education  department  is  one 
which  1  have  suggested  should  be  cut  down  almost  more  than  any 
in  the  quantity  of  its  publications,  I  mean  for  general  statistical 
purposes.  I  am  not  raising  the  question  of  the  administrative  use 
of  them  at  all. 

*'  1222.  (Mr.  Farrer.)  I  suppose  that  the  educational  statistics 
that  have  been  referred  to  would  be  the  statistics  to  which  you 
would  think  that  the  suggestions  in  Mr.  CarmichaePs  paper,  as  to 
the  separation  between  administrative  statistics  and  statistics  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  record,  is  a  good  distinction  P — It  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  cases  where  the  distinction  is  very  sound  and 
very  valuable. 

"  1223.  That  distinction  does  not  apply  to  statistics  which  are 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  does  it  ? — It  does  not  apply  to 
any  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  statistics. 

"  1224.  Or  to  the  trade  statistics  ?— No. 

"  1225.  You  have,  I  think,  lat-ely  gone  into  the  history  of  trade 
and  navigation  statistics  a  good  deal  ? — I  have  had  to  look  into  it 
often. 

*'  1226.  I  think  it  has  been  generally  advised  that  the  trade  and 
navigation  statistics  are  in  as  good  a  form  as  any  statistics  of  the 
country ;  I  think  you  are  of  that  opinion  yourself,  although  you 
bad  a  very  small  hand  in  putting  them  into  their  present  shape,  or 
indeed  no  hand  in  it? — I  think  they  are  in  a  better  state  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  statistics,  and  I  think  I  may  add  in  a 
better  state  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  statistics  in  any 
country.  The  trade  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  really  a 
model,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  what  statistics  ought  to  be. 

"  1227.  You  say  that,  not  having  had  any  hand  in  putting  them 
into  their  present  shape,  but  having  an  interest  in  them  for  many 
years  as  a  public  writer  ? — ^Yes,  speaking  exclusively  as  a  public 
writer.  In  that  capacity  I  have  had  opportunities  of  using  these 
trade  statistics,  including  of  course  the  navigation  statistics,  a  great 
deal. 

"  1228.  You  know  from  the  history  of  those  statistics  how  they 
bave  been  compiled,  that  they  have  been  compiled  by  the  Board 
of  Customs  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Board  of  Trade? — That 
seems  to  have  been  the  mode,  and  there  never  has  been  a  difficulty 
until  now. 

'*  1229.  Bv  means  of  the  relation  that  has  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Customs,  you  have 
^t  what  you  think  is  the  best  body  of  statistics,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  world? — Yes.  However  the  result  has  been 
accomplished,  I  think  that  it  has  been  accomplished  most  satisfac* 
torily. 

"  1230.  Then  I  think  you  have  had  occasion,  in  looking  into 
the  history  of  these  statistics,  to  see  how  they  have  been  compiled 
and  how  they  were  put  together  ? — I  have  looked  into  that,  and  I 
bave  observed  the  way  in  which  the  present  form  was  d^^w^JuXp 
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*'  1231.  I  ask  yon  tbis,  do  yon  not  think,  from  looking  at  the 
history  of  them,  that  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  department 
over  those  statistics  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ?— I 
think  so,  to  some  extent.  The  comparison  between  tbose  statistics 
and  the  other  statistics  which  1  had  before  me  when  I  was  writing 
my  memorandum  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  the  parliamentary 
control  OTer  the  trade  and  navigation  statistics  which  had  been  the 
reason  that  those  statistics  were  so  much  better  than  tlie  others, 
that  a  great  deal  of  parliamentary  interest  had  been  felt  in  them, 
that  they  had  been  inquired  into  from  time  to  time  and  the  forms 
settled  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  parliamentary  chiefs,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  trade  statistics  have  been  so  good  ss 
they  are. 

"  1232.  Do  you  think  that  the  form  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sta- 
tistics ? — I  think  that  the  form  is  a  very  important  matter  indeed. 

'*  1233.  Assuming,  then,  that  parliamentary  control  to  be  of  this 
importance,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  control  should  be 
where  it  has  been  hitherto,  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  that  it  should  be  with  the  Treasury  ? — I  think  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  the  control  should  remain  where  it  is.  I  should  not 
object  much  to  have  it  go  to  the  Treasury  if  the  Treasury  bad 
time  to  deal  with  it,  but  it  is  a  large  enough  subject  for  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  occupied  as  the  Treasury 
would  be  occupied. 

"  1234.  (Mr.  Sliaw  Lefevre,)  Have  you  experienced  any  incon- 
venience, or  heard  any  complaint  of  the  curtailment  of  the  tiade 
statistics,  which  took  place  in  1870  ? —  Occasionally,  bat  not  very 
frequently.  Questions  sometimes  have  arisen  which  seemed  to 
show  that  a  little  more  detail  on  some  points  would  be  useful,  but 
these  questions  have  been  few. 

"  1235.  The  statistics  were  then  very  considerably  cut  down, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  very  considerably  cut  down,  and 
sometimes  questions  have  arisen  since  on  some  particular  points 
where  we  might  usefully,  1  think,  introduce  further  subdivision, 
but  not  many  questions. 

"  1236.  Not  many  in  proportion  to  the  great  curtailment  which 
took  place  ? — Very  few  in  proportion  to  the  great  curtailment  which 
took  place. 

'*  1237.  Are  you  aware  that  th^t  curtailment  enabled  the  statistics 
to  be  brought  down  to  a  very  much  earlier  date  ? — 1  believe  it  faci- 
litated early  publication  very  much. 

"  1238.  (Colonel  Bomtlly.)  You  were  asked  if  commercial  ques- 
tions were  referred  for  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  matters  of 
home  commerce ;  will  you  tell  me  what  course  the  Board  of  Trade 
takes  when  such  commercial  questions  are  referred  to  them  for  an 
opinion  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  commercial  knowledge  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  its  knowledge  of  railwavSi 
agriculture,  shipping,  tariff  rates,  joint  stock  companies,  copyright, 
hall  marking,  and  sueh  like  matters. 

"1239.  The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  country? — Yes;  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  now  quite  a  large  body  of  information  aboat 
all  those  subjects.  Cr^r^n\o 
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"  1240.  Yon  said  that  yon  had  been  able  to  give  information  to 
the  wine  duties  committee  and  tbe  hall  marking  committee ;  will 
yoa  tell  me  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  any  information  as 
to  the  commercial  or  fiscal  aspect  of  the  wine  duties  before  the 
committee  on  that  subject  ? — Not  as  to  the  fiscal  aspect. 

"  1241.  Or  on  the  commercial  aspect  ? — As  regards  the  com- 
mercial aspect  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
giye  information,  though  questions  were  put  to  me  to  elicit  my 
personal  opinions  by  the  committee.  The  Board  of  Trade,  how- 
ever, has  been  officially  consulted  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  this 
sabject. 

"  1242.  You  have  spoken  of  the  information  given  to  the  hall 
marking  committee ;  did  the  Board  of  Trade  make  any  application 
to  the  Customs  for  any  information  with  regard  to  hall  marking,  or 
the  export  of  plate,  or  the  receipt  of  drawback  ? — I  really  do  not 
remember. 

"  1243.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  information  was  given  to  the 
hall  marking  committee  that  the  amount  of  drawback  did  not 
correspond  with  the  plate  which  was  exported  from  this  country, 
probably  on  account  of  the  marking  of  watch  cases  which  were  not 
subject  to  the  drawback  P — I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  did  not  give  that 
information  myself,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  you. 

''  1244.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  application  made  to 
the  Customs  for  information  upon  the  subject  ? — 1  do  not  remember 
at  this  moment. 

"  1245.  {Chairman,)  I  think  you  have  also  prepared  another 
memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  committee  ? — 1  have  prepared  some 
rough  notes  which  I  can  hand  in;  the  substance  of  them  has 
already  been  in  part  elicited  in  the  course  of  my  examination. 
They  are  as  follow :  *  (1.)  It  is  important  that  statistics  should  be 
compiled  in  great  groups,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  but 
also  for  the  convenience  of  reference.  Instead  of  scattering  the 
statistical  offices,  so  that  publication  should  be  made  by  each 
branch  of  a  department  which  primarily  collects  them,  you 
should,  if  possible,  concentrate  them.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  judicial  and  prison  statistics,  those  interested  in  these  matters 
should  have  one  office  to  which  they  could  go;  the  same 
with  statistics  of  local  administration;  the  same  especially  with 
trade.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  utmost  inconvenience  would 
now  be  felt  if  the  statistics  of  my  department  were  split  up,  and 
members  had  to  go  to  one  department  for  railway  statistics, 
another  for  shipping,  another  for  imports  and  exports,  another  for 
agricultural  statistics,  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
people  could  come  to  a  central  abstracting  department,  which  is  so 
far  true,  but  the  references  are  frequently  for  more  details,  such  as 
only  a  compiling  department  can  give,  at  the  very  time  that  infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  subjects  is  required.  I  may  refer  to 
inquiries  lately  made  to  me  about  tariffs,  the  woollen  trade,  and  the 
wine  duties.  It  was  certainly  most  convenient  to  members  of 
parliament  that  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  all  these  subjects  in  hand.  It  would  have  been  still  more  con- 
venient if  our  control  over  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  had 
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been  more  complete,  and  we  had,  in  iaet,  had  the  compiling'  of 
imports  and  exports  as  well  as  tariffs,  and  shipping,  and  foreign 
statistics  in  our  care.  Another  case,  in  which  the  same  convenience 
will  now  be  felt  is,  in  regard  to  the  sngar  bounties.  I  have  lately 
been  asked  to  give  evidence,  and  may  give  it  next  session,  and 
I  could  not  give  it  conveniently  and  completely  without  having 
foreign  aod  colonial  trade  statistics  and  tariffs,  as  well  as  our  own 
imports  and  exports  in  my  care.  The  data  from  all  sources  have 
to  be  brought  together.  Another  illustration  may  be  given  in 
r^ard  to  com  averages,  agricultural  statistics,  and  weights  and 
measures.  It  has  certainly  been  most  convenient  that  all  three 
subjects  are  dealt  with  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  same 
department  has  also  foreign  and  colonial  trade  statistics.  Perhaps  I 
might  also  notice  a  reference  lately  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  trade  with  China  as  one 
of  many  minor  references  continually  made  to  us.  A  merely  abstract- 
ing department  could  hardly  have  answered,  and  it  was  convenient 
that  a  compiling  department  should  have  had  in  its  hands  several 
departments  of  trade  statistics  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
abstracting.  In  some  I'espects  I  believe  we  could  have  answered 
more  fully  with  all  the  details  of  imports  and  exports  in  our  hands. 
We  might  have  shown,  for  instance,  with  more  evidence,  that  Hon^ 
Kong  is  merely  an  intermediate  port,  and  its  trade  must  be  included 
when  we  include  the  whole  trade  with  China.  For  the  convenience 
of  members  of  parliament  and  ministers  it  might  even  be  a  question 
in  this  view  whether  all  statistical  departments  should  not  be 
merged,  if  possible,  into  one,  so  that  people  instead  of  being 
badgered  from  office  to  office,  might  always  be  able  to  go  to  one 
place  for  statistical  information ;  certainly  you  must  not  have  too 
many  places.  It  is  also  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to 
have  statistics  in  great  groups,  or  you  may  create  a  statistical 
department  or  office  where  a  clerk  or  two  would  suffice.  Formerly 
the  comptroller  of  com  returns  had  a  separate  department  with  a 
staff  of  eight  clerks;  now,  one  clerk  does'  all  the  clerical  and 
compiling  work,  with  other  work  besides.  The  transferrence  of 
shipping  statistics  from  the  registrar-general  of  seamen's  office  to 
the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  also  been 
economical.  (2.)  It  is  of  importance  that  a  department  which  has 
charge  of  abstracts  and  of  the  general  duty  of  harmonising 
statistics,  and  keeping  them  in  order,  should  also  be  a  department 
with  an  important  branch  of  compilation  in  its  charge.  A  department 
with  abstracts  only  is  apt  to  become  like  an  outside  statistical  expert, 
knowing  nothing  really  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  collection 
of  data  and  of  assigning  a  proper  meaning  to  the  figures  and  expres- 
sions in  the  tables.  The  compiling  departments  will  also  be  apt  to 
look  on  such  a  department  for  abstraotis  only  as  they  would  look  on 
experts,  however  able ;  as  people  who  have  a  certain  ^ility 
in  arranging  data  put  into  their  hands,  but  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  statistics,  and  are 
likely  to  be  misled  on  many  points.  I  have  found  it  at  any  rate  of 
great  value  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  many,  statisticB. 
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It  wonld  be  a  cBfRdrent  thing  to  say  that  the  abstracting  depart* 
ment  shonld  compile  all  statistics,  but  it  will  understand  better 
even  those  it  does  not  compile,  if  it  has  to  compile  others.  Take, 
for  instance,  railway  accidents  or  wrecks;  those  not  accnstomed 
to  statistical  compilation  would  be  apt  to  prepare  tables  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  difficuUy  in  the  subject,  that  what  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  have  a  return  of  accidents  or  of  wrecks, 
and  casualties,  which  any  clerk  could  digest  if  yon  give  him  the 
forms.  An  acquaintance  with  original  compilation  shows  what  nice 
questions  of  definition  may  arise ;  what  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
such  a  simple  matter  as  the  year  of  record,  or  the  year  of  occur- 
rence,  as  the  basis,  and  what  problems  there  are  in  arranging  the 
tables  so  as  to  inform  those  interested  of  what  they  want  to  know 
— for  instance,  in  wrecks,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
wrecks,  the  age  of  the  ships,  and  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  <fec. 
Those  who  are  to  abstract  should  also  know  the  teleological  nse  of 
all  their  tables,  and  they  cannot  know  this  properly  without  much 
practice  in  compilation.  In  my  own  experience  my  having  to 
compile  shipping  has  brought  to  my  knowledge  such  point<^  as 
whether  tugs  are  to  be  included  among  coasters ;  how  entries 
and  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  are  to  be  dealt  with  when  they 
are  made  by  a  particular  ship  at  more  ports  than  one ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  a  proper  return  of  clearances  of  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  in  a  country  like  England.  The  full  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  data  in  statistics  is  thus  only  brought 
home  by  actual  experience.  The  same  with  emigration ;  an  out- 
sider might  imagine  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  statistics  of 
emigration,  whereas  nothing  is  more  difficult.  What  you  want  to 
get  at  is  a  record  of  people  leaving  the  country  for  permanent 
settlement  abroad,  but  practically  in  this  country  you  omit  all 
record  of  outgoing,  or  incoming,  except  to  and  from  places  out  of 
Europe.  You  must  also  make  separate  lists  of  foreigners,  so  as  to 
keep  natives  of  your  own  country  distinct ;  and  so  hopeless  is  it  for 
you  to  ascertain  who  of  those  leaving  the  country  go  for  permanent 
settlement  abroad,  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  an  approximately 
correct  result  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  those  who  go  and 
those  who  come,  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  permanent 
settlement  at  all.  I  have  striven  to  make  this  clear  in  my  reports 
on  emigration  -and  immigration ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  subject  is 
generally  appreciated.  Since  I  commenced  these  reports  a  return 
was  asked  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assented  to  by  the 
Treasury,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  number  of  emigrants 
could  be  stated  without  further  definition  or  explanation.  Those 
who  abstract  statistics  should,  however,  have  a  sense  of  difficulties 
of  this  kind.  Otherwise  they  may  make  mistakes,  such  as  were 
made  by  the  member  who  asked  for  that  return  and  by  the  Treasury 
which  agreed  to  it.  (3.)  It  would  be  convenient  in  England  at 
kast  that  a  central  statistical  office  should  be  attached  to  the 
department  which  compiles  trade  statistics  generally.  In  England 
it  is  trade  and  business  which  cause  most  inquiries,  and  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  members  and  the  government  to  be  sent  from 
the  central  office  to  the  compiling  department,  and  pice  fi^^^4f\f^e 
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would  have  to  be  done  if  the  abstracting  department  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  department  which  has  agricnltnral,  railway,  ship- 
ping,  and  other  trade  statistics  to  compile.  This  badgering  to  and 
fro  may  be  tolerable  in  other  matters,  snch  as  population  statistics, 
where  there  is  less  keen  and  immediate  interest,  but  can  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  trade  matters.  It  is  felt  enough  of  a  gprievance  already 
that  people  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Treasury,  and 
vice  versd,  or  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  yon 
could  not  separate  the  central  statistical  department  from  the 
compilation  of  trade  statistics  without  causing  great  inconvenience 
or  extinguishing  a  facility  in  procuring  information  which  is  now 
greatly  appreciated.  This  is  apart  from  the  further  question  of  the 
statistical  trade  department  being  also  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
department,  acquainted  with  business  matters,  and  accustomed  to 
advise  the  Government  on  them,  which  is  also  convenient.' 
"  The  witness  withdrew. 

"Mr.  Oiffen  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  the  following  letter  with  reference  to  his  evidence : — 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  Sir — With  reference  to  the  evidence  which  I  gave  -before  the 
Treasury  Committee  on  Statistics  I  wish  to  add  one  or  two  obser- 
vations for  your  information,  and  for  the  use,  if  you  approve,  of 
the  committee  on  statistics,  the  Treasmy,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

'*My  evidence  was  of  a  general  character,  and  only  touched 
incidentally  on  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Customs  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
I  wish  now  to  represent  as  regards  this  last  point  that  in  my  opinion, 
and  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  actual  historical  cliums  of 
the  two  departments,  it  would  be  productive  of  great  public  incon- 
venience to  take  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade  any  part  of  the 
control  over  these  import  and  export  statistics  which  it  claims,  and 
it  would  be  expedient  if  possible  to  increase  the  share  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  compilation. 

**The  reason  for  my  opinion  is  that  the  Government  and 
members  of  parliament  are  constantly  requiring  information  in 
detail,  often  in  great  haste,  respecting  the  imports  and  exports, 
which  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  as  a  west 
end  office  and  as  the  department  in  charge  of  other  trade  statistics, 
to  possess.  At  present  much  of  this  detail  can  be  furnished  to 
them  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  there  is  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  the  accounts,  with  the  definition  of  the  articles 
and  countries  for  which  information  is  given,  with  the  trade  of 
principal  ports,  with  various  doubts  and  questions  which  have 
arisen,  and  also  with  shipping  and  other  departments  of  trade 
whose  statistics  throw  light  on,  or  are  connected  with,  those  of 
imports  and  exports  ;  where  there  is  also  an  intimate  aquaintance 
with  foreign  trade  statistics,  which  sometimes  from  the  greater 
detail  in  some  foreign  publications  or  from  the  correspondence  of 
facts  brought  out,  illustrate  or  supplement  those  of  oui^owii  returns. 
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If  the  control  now  claimed  bj  the  Board  of  Trade  were  in  any  way 
to  be  diminished,  the  tradition  of  the  office  would  become  different. 
There  might  remain  the  same  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  accounts, 
which  goes  a  great  wHy  in  assisting  ministers  and  members  of 
parliament  in  utilising  information  in  the  import  and  export 
returns ;  the  knowledge  of  shipping  and  foreign  trade  statistics,  as 
of  other  allied  trade  statistics,  would  also  remain  with  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  but  to  some  extent  the  ability  of  the  department  to  give 
information  would  be  affected  by  its  no  longer  having  power  to 
settle,  as  regards  the  imports  and  exports  themselves,  *  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  statistical  information  to  be  furnished  and  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  returns/  This  power  enables  the 
department  to  speak  with  authority  about  the  details  of  the  imports 
and  exports  statistics  and  their  meaning,  and  it  would  not  have  the 
same  authority  without  the  power.  Hence  to  take  away  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  any  of  the  power  it  claims  would  be  to  impair  its 
general  usefulness  as  a  west  end  statistical  office  possessing  statis- 
tical information  about  trade  matters. 

"  Actually  the  recent  objections  which  the  customs  have  made 
to  this  control  and  their  efforts  to  act  independently  of  it,  have  had 
an  injurious  effect.  Not  only  have  certain  amendments  in  the 
returns  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  been  carried  out,  but 
a  practice  has  grown  up  in  the  customs  of  altering  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  statistical  information  furnished,  which  is  a  constant 
nuisance  in  extracting  information  from  the  annual  statement  of 
trade.  In  giving  the  particulars  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
articles  by  countries,  the  customs  now  leave  out  and  insert  each  year, 
according,  as  they  allege,  to  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  trade  each  year,  what  countries  they  please.  The  proper 
practice,  and  what  used  to  be  practice,  was  not  to  leave  out  any 
country  for  which  particulars  had  once  been  given,  until  it  appeared 
definitely  that  on  the  average  of  years  its  trade  on  the  article  in 
question  had  fallen  below  a  certain  proportion.  This  permitted  the 
annual  statement  to  be  used  with  facility,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  any  country  was  left  out  in  a  particular  year  this  had  been 
done  deliberately,  and  that  until  some  permanent  change  arose  it 
-would  not  be  re-inserted.  Now  there  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of 
countries,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  have  sanctioned, 
and  which  it  is  most  desirable  indeed  to  put  a  stop  to.  The  shift- 
ing is  constantly  interrposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
comparative  statements  of  trade  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  view 
of  what  has  happened  the  Board  of  Trade  would  now  be  disposed 
to  recommend  that  no  such  changes  should  be  made  without  a 
permanent  record  to  that  effect  in  the  return. 

"Were  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  more  complete,  it 
-would  also  be  possible  for  the  same  office,  which  has  information 
about  shipping,  railways,  prices,  wages,  and  other  trade  matters,  as 
-vrell  as  about  foreign  trade,  to  communicate  when  required  even 
more  detailed  information  than  it  now  does  about  parts  of  import 
and  export  trade,  especially  when  details  as  to  current  trade  are 
required,  which  details  will  only  be  published  in  the  annual  state- 
ment when  the  year  is  complete.    Many  questions  and  much  \ 
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would  be  saved  if  the  annxial  statement  were  poblished  eariier  ihan 
it  is,  but  there  wonld  always  remain  some  demand  for  current 
information  in  advance  of  the  annual  statement. 

"  An  arrangement  by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  could  be  placed 
in  possession  of  even  more  detailed  information  than  it  now  posaen 
would  also  be  very  simple.  This  could  be  done  (1)  by  enlarging 
the  suggestions  in  Messrs.  Foster  and  Lefevre*s  reporta  in  1871  for 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  visiting  from  time  to  time  the 
statistical  offices  of  the  customs ;  and  (2)  by  changing  when  there 
is  opportunity  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  statistics  of  imporis 
and  exports,  and  adopting  for  them  the  form  now  in  use  in  the 
shipping  statistics. 

'*  Were  the  collectors  of  customs  to  send  monthly  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  record  of  the  imports  and  exports  as  they  now  send  % 
record  of  the  entries  and  clearances  of  ships,  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  all  the  import  and  export  information,  as  they  have  all 
the  shipping  information,  in  their  possession.  This  arrangement 
would  probably  be  conducive  to  economy  in  the  compilation  of  the 
imports  and  exports  statistics ;  but  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  matter  is  here  discussed  is  the  availability  of  the  information 
about  imports  and  exports  for  ministers  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

"  In  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  been  discussing  the  matter 
apart  from  any  question  of  the  historical  claims  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  introducing  any  personal  question.  Bat 
there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  these  historical  claims  are  a 
matter  of  general  concern.  Such  disputes  might  easily  arise  as  to 
other  statistical  compilations.  When  a  new  branch  of  statistics  is 
instituted,  or  an  old  branch  remodelled,  there  is  no  help  but  to 
resort  to  a  central  statistical  office,  just  as,  to  take  recent  illustra- 
tions, the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  resorted 
to  when  agricultural  statistics  were  instituted,  or  when  the  emigra- 
tion statistics  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  amended ;  and  just  as, 
it  is  believed,  the  same  department  was  resorted  to  in  L853  when 
the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  themselves  had  to  be  amended. 
But  once  the  routine  is  set  agoing,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  die 
department,  whose  officers  collect  the  information  and  have  all  the 
data  in  their  possession,  to  set  up  a  wholly  independent  statistical 
office,  as  the  customs  have  lately  attempted  to  do  with  their  statis- 
tical branch.  There  wiU  also  be  a  natural  tendency  to  this  con- 
tinual splitting  oil  of  the  statistical  offices  from  the  central  office 
unless  it  is  resisted.  The  collecting  departments  naturally  come  to 
think  they  know  all  about  it,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energjj 
duplication  of  work,  and  an  occasion  for  delay  to  transfer  the  data 
to  another  office  for  editing.  Such  were  the  reasons  in  1871  for 
withdrawing  from  the  Board  of  Trade  its  work  of  editing  the 
imports  and  exports  statistics,  which  has  ultimately  furnished  the 
opportunity  of  the  demand  from  the  customs  that  the  authority  of 
the  central  statistical  office  should  be  ignored  altogether.  But  the 
collecting  departments  really  ought  to  be  restrained  in  this  natural 
attitude  of  theirs  towards  a  central  office.  The  multiplication  of 
statistical  departments,  as  this  committee  has  founds  leads  tOTConfn* 
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sion,  inharmoniouBness,  and  excessive  bulk  in  the  statistics,  besides 
cansing  the  whole  expense  of  collection  to  be  mnch  greater  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  There  is  a  real  convenience  in  a  central  office 
having  many  subjects  to  deal  with.  The  central  office  should  there- 
fore be  supported  and  strengthened  in  every  way  against  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  collecting  departments ;  and  in  this 
particular  dispute  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made  as  will 
make  clear  and  definite  the  power  of  the  central  office,  and  if 
necessary  enlarge  that  power,  the  customs  having  no  doubt  been 
led  into  error  through  ignorance  of  the  bearing  of  their  pretensions 
on  the  proper  collection  of  the  whole  statistics  of  the  kingdom.  If 
the  customs  are  now  allowed  to  have  what  they  claim,  a  most 
formidable  danger  to  the  future  harmonising  and  condensation  of 
the  national  statistics  will  be  created. 

"  I  am,  4c. 
"  (Signed)        R.  Gipfen. 
"  Statistical  and  Commercial  Department, 

Board  of  Trade,  18th  August,  1879." 

It  has  only  to  be  added  as  an  illustration  of  how  things  are 
done,  and  of  the  respect  paid  to  statistics  by  leading  members  of 
parliament  and  the  government,  that  up  to  the  present  time  (7th 
June)  DO  action  has  been  taken  on  the  report  of  the  committee ;  and 
up  to  February  last  the  Treasury  had  not  even  begun  to  consider  the 
committee's  report  or  what  action  should  be  taken  with  it.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  will  be  of  general  interest,  we  think,  to 
statisticians  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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I. — Commercial  <md  Financial  History  of  1880. 

Thb  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  tbe 
Economist  of  tlie  12th  March,  1881  (being  the  eighteenth  of  the 
series — commenced  with  the  review  of  1863,  and  published  as 
supplements  to  the  Economist  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
1864-80),  are  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  that 
have  appeared  annuallj  in  the  Jowmal  since  1865 : — 

"  The  very  considerable  improvement  and  general  rise  of  prices 
which  marked  the  close  of  1879,  and  the  first  three  montlis  of 
1880  was  not  maintained  during  the  summer  of  the  year.  It  is 
now  clear,  that  stimulated  by  the  sudden  and  large  American 
demand,  first  for  iron  and  steel,  and  then  for  other  commodities, 
which  appeared  after  September,  1879,  there  arose,  in  nearly  all 
the  considerable  markets  in  this  country,  a  violent  speculative  fever. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  business  became 
buyers  of  commodities  for  present,  and  still  more  for  future  delivery, 
in  the  expectation  that  a  continued  rise  of  price  would  enable  them 
to  pocket  a  large  margin  of  *difierence'  with  little  or  no  real 
outlay  of  capital.  The  operation  was  of  course  overdone,  as  nearly 
all  wild  operations  of  the  kind  always  are,  and  ended  in  producing 
severe  losses  in  numerous  quarters,  and  a  relapse  of  prices,  which 
even  in  the  early  weeks  of  1881  has  not  been  corrected.  The 
facilities  and  rapidity  of  intercourse  now  prevailing  over  the 
commercial  world  render  all  the  trading  countries,  but  especially 
this  country,  more  and  more  likely  to  be  led  from  time  to  time  into 
vehement  spasms  of  speculation.  The  large  reserves  of  money- 
capital  fostered  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of  the  practice 
of  deposit  banking  on  a  large  and  extending  scale,  fumisnee  ihe 
means  at  almost  a  moment's  notice  for  the  commencement  of 
speculative  operations  in  securities,  shares,  stocks,  or  commodities, 
as  circumstances  may  suggest  and  seem  to  justify.  The  same 
remark  applies  next  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  France  and 
Germany.  Legislation  is  of  course  powerless,  and  ought  to  be 
powerless,  to  prevent  or  correct  follies  and  miscalcu^tions  of  a 
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Bpeonlative  nature  so  long  as  the  persons  concerned  in  them  deal 
only  with  their  own  capital  and  credit  within  the  limits  of  honesty. 
The  cm^,  if  it  ever  arrives,  most  be  in  a  better  and  larger 
mercantile  education  and  experience. 

**  1880  has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  foreign  wars  and 
active  foreign  diplomacies  of  1877  and  1878,  and  in  a  less  degree 
of  1879. 

"  We  insisted  in  the  review  of  1879  upon  the  very  serious 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  comfort  in  Europe  of  the 
formidable  condition  of  armed  peace  which  has  prevailed  since 
1865.  In  the  fourteen  years,  1865-78,  the  military  expenditure  of 
Europe  has  risen  at  the  rate  of  3  million  pounds  a  year,  or 
by  no  lees  than  43  million  pounds,  or  from  117  million  pounds 
to  160  million  pounds  per  annum,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
diminution,  but  the  controry.  We  give  in  Appendix  (N)  a  careful 
collection  of  &cts  showing  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
cost  of  the  civil  war,  1860-65,  in  the  United  States  was  in  direct 
expenditure  not  lees  than,  say  1,000,  and  that  the  Franco- German 
and  Commune  war,  1870-71,  similarly  cost  France  600  millions 
sterling.  To  these  vast  direct  expenditures  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  the  German-Danish  war  of  1863,  and  of  the  Austro-G^nnan 
war  of  1866.  When  to  the  destruction  of  capital  and  labour, 
direct  and  consequential  of  these  wars,  is  added  the  further  loss  of 
capital  and  labour,  arising  from  six  or  seven  defective  harvests  since 
1870  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall  begin  to  see  in  precise 
form  how  it  has  happened  that  for  several  years  past  trade  has  been 
restricted  and  unprofitable,  and  the  employment  of  the  working 
classes  uncertain,  and  on  a  large  scale  ill-paid.  There  is  no  more 
pestilent  or  misleading  doctrine  in  economics  than  that  which  leads 
men  to  suppose  that  tiie  destruction  of  capital,  and  the  destruction 
and  misdirection  of  labour  occasioned  by  war,  cau  be  overcome 
except  by  years  of  impoverishment  and  suffering.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  aided  as  they  have  been  by  a  vast  immigration,  and 
by  boundless  fertile  land,  it  has  taken  more  than  fifteen  years  to 
enable  them  to  recover  in  a  sensible  degree  from  the  loss  of  property 
and  loss  of  life,  health,  and  comfort  in  the  civil  war,  1860-65. 

*'  In  order  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  and  most  precise  form  the 
advance  in  1880  over  the  crops  of  the  ten  yeai's  1870-79,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  those  ten  years  into  two  series  of  five  years 
each,  vis.,  1870-74  and  1875-79,  to  exhibit  the  averages  of  each  fivo 
years  (as  is  done  in  the  preceding  table),  reduce  those  averages  to 
the  basis  of  1 00,  to  represent  the  total  number  of  *  advices,'  and  to 
exhibit  in  percentages  of  100  the  proportion  of  over  average,  aver* 
age,  and  under  average  advices,  and  to  test  the  figures  of  1880  in 
the  same  manner.     The  following  table  effects  this : — 
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Percentage  Equivalents  of  Preceding  Tables  ;*  Averages^  Two  Five  Yem, 
and  One  Year,  1880. 


Wheat. 

Barlej. 

Periodf. 

Adriees. 

Over 
Average. 

Avtrage. 

Under 
Average. 

Advice*. 

Over 
Average. 

Aveivgc. 

Uate 
Arense. 

1870-74 ... 
'76-79 .... 

1880    

lOO 
lOO 

lOO 

22 
6 

10 

^5 

20 

55 

68 

74 

35 

ICX> 
lOO 

lOO 

18 
8 

29 

45 
34 

6i 

87 

58 
9 

OaU. 

Beans. 

Periods. 

Adriccs. 

Over 
Average 

Avenge. 

Under 
Average. 

AdviOM. 

Over 
Average. 

Arenge. 

UMkr 
Avenge 

1870-74.... 
'75-79 .... 

1880   

lOO 
ICX> 

too 

17 
13 

30 

45 
44 

57 

38 
43 

13 

lOO 
lOO 

lOO 

12 
6 

27 

4* 
3» 

54 

46 
48 

19 

"  The  result  of  this  percentage  test  is  very  satisfactorj  as 
regards  1880,  but  very  xmsatisfactory  as  regards  the  five  years 
1875-79. 

Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  w  Ui^iUd 
Kingdom,  immediately  after  Harvest ^  1874-80,  ctnd  Total  Averagt 
Gazette  Price  of  Calendar  Years, 


Period!. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874 

After  harrest    

Calendar   year"! 
average J 

«.    d. 

43  3 

44  4 

*.    d. 
49    9 

43  10 

s.    d. 
40    4 

46    5 

66    - 
56    9 

*.    d. 
47    - 

46     X 

«.    d. 
46    - 

46    2 

46    I 

55    9 

"  Under  the  nsnal  head  of  com  and  cattle  trade,  we  have  ool- 
leoted  ample  returns  showing  that  the  harvest  of  1880  was,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  and  particularly  with  1879,  highly 
favourable,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  these  islands,  but  of  a  hrge 
part  of  Europe.  One  good  harvest  does  not,  of  course,  furnish  a 
cure  for  a  series  of  \»A  ones,  culminating  in  a  catastrophe  so 
severe  as  the  season  of  1879 ;  and  the  agricultural  agitations  and 
discussions  set  afoot  by  the  bad  seasons,  are  not  likely  to  be  closed 
until  radical  changes  have  been  effected  in  this  country  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  in  the  relation  of  farmer  and  landlord.  More* 
over,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  there  are  in  nature  cycles  of  seasons 
governed  by  the  phenomena  of  solar  physics,  and,  as  appean  bj 
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the  recorded  views  of  so  competent  an  observer  as  Mr.  Balfonr 
Stewart  (Appendix  M),  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena  has 
already  advanced  so  .far  as  to  entitle  the  suggestion  of  what  is 
called  the  eleven  years*  cycle  of  seasons  to  be  advanced  from  the 
state  of  mere  gpiess,  to  that  of  tenable  hypothesis.  Scientific 
cariosity  is  now  thoroughly  aroused  regaT^ding  this  hypothesis, 
and  we  have  the  satis^tion  of  knowing  that  inquiry  will  not  rest 
till  the  truth  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Symons,  the  well  known 
meteorologist  in  Camden  Square,  seasonably  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  June,  1859,  the  registrar-general  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  facts  of  rainfall  then  available  suggested  that  the 
*  annual  rainfall  in  this  country '  was  becoming  yearly  smaller. 

'*  In  the  United  States,  the  revival  of  trade  which  began  in 
1879,  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  was  established 
(as  from  Ist  January,  1879),  has  made  still  more  decided  advances 
in  1880,  and  the  danger  at  present  is  to  restrain  enterprise  and 
speculation  within  prudent  limits.  The  presidential  election  for 
the  four  years,  to  commence  from  4th  March,  1881,  took  place  in 
November,  1880,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Garfield, 
a  republican  and  protectionist,  by  a  narrow  majority,  over  General 
Hancock,  a  democrat,  and  supposed  until  the  latest  moment  to  be  a 
free  trader. 

'*  Consequent  on  the  free  trade  defeat  of  the  year  1880,  there 
was  formed  in  New  York  in  that  year  a  *  Society  for  Political 
Education,'  among  the  executive  of  which  are  the  names  of  David 
A.  Wells,  Horace  White,  General  S.  Coe,  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner 
(Yale  College),  A.  S.  Biddle  (Philadelphia),  Charles  F.  Adams 
(Boston),  Archibald  Mitchell  (New  Orleans),  Franklin  McVeagh 
(Chicago),  General  Mason  (Galveston),  Peter  Hamilton  (Mobile). 
In  the  programme  of  principles  are  the  following : — '  Trade  has 
the  right  to  the  freest  scope,  unfettered  by  taxes,  except  for 
Government  expenses ;  labour  has  the  right  to  the  highest  wages 
it  can  earn,  unhindered  by  public  or  private  tyranny ;  neither  the 
public  money  nor  the  people's  land  must  be  used  to  subsidise 
private  enterprise ;  coins  made  unlimited ;  legal  tenders  mnst  be  of 
full  value,  as  metal  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  sound  currency 
must  have  a  metal  basis,  and  all  paper  money  must  be  convertible 
on  demand.'  The  Secretary  is  B.  L.  Dagdale,  79,  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  society  will  prepare  and  publish  books  and 
pamphlets  illnstratii^  and  enforcing  its  objects  and  aims.* 

•  '*  The  followHig  is  from  the  2Vmc#,  2Snd  February,  1 881 : — 
**  '  Mr.  Frank  Hard,  a  democratic  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  a  pro- 
noooeed  free  trader,  gaye  a  dinner  on  2l8t  February,  1881,  in  Washing^n,  to 
ihirtj  free  trade  members,  at  which  an  organisation  was  formed  to  begin  an 
aggrcnive  fne  trade  morement,  making  this,  if  possible,  the  future  democratic 
pc^cy.  Mr.  damuel  8.  Cox  was  made  president;  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Mulls,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  vice- 
preaideiita ;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Lefevre, 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Townshead,  of  Illinois,  directors. 
The  addresses  given  indicated  the  intention  of  making  free  trade  a  prominent  issue 
hi  the  next  pmdenttal  campaign.'  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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"  In  Appendix  (S)  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  flonrwhing 
revenue  returns  of  the  United  States,  1878-80.  Mr.  Sherman,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  applies  the  large  surpluses  available  to 
reducing  debt  and  national  taxes,  and  with  good  reason  as  regards 
the  debt,  and  with  some  reason  as  regards  the  national  taxes.  Bat 
the  debt  is  rapidly  becoming  so  small  a  burden  that,  supposing  the 
revenue  surpluses  to  continue,  they  must  in  a  short  time  be  em- 
ployed to  cut  down  the  higher  and  more  protective  duties  of  the 
tariff.  Outrageous  as  these  duties  are,  they  are  unable  to  keep 
down  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  even  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  this 
country,  which  the  Pennsylvanian  iron  interest  does  so  much  to 
exclude.  The  figures  of  the  official  bureau  at  Washington  show 
that  while  the  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  Union,  aided  by 
the  bad  harvests  in  Europe,  were  150  million  pounds  in  1879,  and 
172  million  pounds  in  1880,  a  rise  of  14  per  cent.,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  into  the  Union  rose  from  97  million  pounds  in  1879, 
to  142  million  pounds  in  1880,  or  50  per  cent. 

**  The  following  quotation  describes  the  immigration  into  the 
Union  in  1880  :— 

"  '  The  Bareaa  of  Statistics  at  Washington  has  jost  issaed  its  report  on  the 
immigration  of  the  year  1880,  and  the  statistics  it  contains  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  appeared  even  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  immigrants  into  the  Union  in  1880  were  586,000,  of  whom  317,000 
landed  in  New  York  city.  The  inflox  of  1880  is  50,000  more  than  the  total  inflox 
of  the  preceding  three  years  1877-79.  The  total  influx  of  the  four  yean  1877-80 
is  no  less  than  1.122,000  persons.  It  is  a  new  and  remaricaUe  feature  in  the  ftcti 
of  1880  that  quite  half  the  immigrants  arrived  between  Mardi  and  July.  la 
former  years  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  came  later  in  the  year.  But  the  people 
who  arrive  early  go  at  once  to  the  west  or  north-west,  and  get  settled  before  the 
winter.  It  is  also  a  new  fact  that  upon  a  large  scale  the  immigrants  have  arrived 
with  prepaid  tickets  to  a  g^ven  destination,  indicating  foresight,  means,  and  orga- 
nisation. For  example,  out  of  the  327,000  persons  who  landed  at  Mew  York,  11 
many  as  1 12,000  went  at  once  to  places  in  the  west,  and  63,000  persons  to  plaeei 
east  and  north-east,  leaving  1 37,000  who  for  some  time,  long  or  shori,  remained 
in  New  York  State.  Of  the  same  327,000  arrivals,  1 1 3,000  were  fVom  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  105,000  from  Germany.  The  total  body  of  586,000  immigraoti 
are  described  as  being  '  in  an  unusually  good  physical  and  finandal  condition.'  Of 
the  financial  condition  satisfactory  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  official  estimate  thst 
the  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  brought  by  each  person  was  not  lea 
than  50  dollars,  or,  say  loL' — a  figure  which  would  give  about  6  millions  sterling 
as  the  total  gold  and  silver  arriving  in  the  Union  over  and  above  the  importatiflas 
of  these  met  Us  shown  by  the  custom  house  returns  for  the  two  yean  1878-79. 
But  the  gain  in  gold  and  silver  money  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  boiellt  oonfiemd 
on  the  United  States  by  the  yearly  immigration.  It  has  been  computed  at  varkm 
times  that  the  average  capital  represented  by  each  immigrant  is  not  lem  tiisB 
lool.  sterling — that  is  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  infancy,  education,  food,  dothes, 
and  industrial  training  has  amounted  all  round  to  ioo2.  a-head;  in  other  wordi^ 
regarding  each  immigrant  as  a  mercantile  commodity  or  transaction,  the  arrifil 
of  586,000  immigrants  in  1880  was  the  same  thing  as  if  Europe  bad  made  i 
present  to  the  United  States  of,  say  60  millions  sterling  of  exported  (European) 
goods ;  or  to  give  another  illustration,  in  substance  the  same  thing  as  if  EorofK 
by  an  effort  of  benevolence  had  taken  upon  itself  the  whole  burden  of  the  Fedenl 
expenditure  for  twelve  months.  In  all  discussions,  therefore,  of  the  progre«  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Europe  is  contributing  in  by  fiff 
the  largest  degree  to  the  wonderful  tale  of  enterprise  and  cultifatioii  wUdi  eon- 
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•titatet  the  history  of  the  west,  soath,  and  north-west.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  emigration  even  in  this  country.  The 
'  eooDomists  have  at  length  convinced  people  that  of  all  sorts  of  export  trade, 
emigration  is  exactly  that  kind  which  may  he  left  most  entirely  to  itself.  Men 
and  women  do  not  emigrate^  do  not  leave  friends,  home,  early  associations,  coantry, 
and  kindred,  unless  nnder  the  strongest  conviction  that  they  can  tarn  their  laboor 
and  abilities  to  hetter  account  in  the  new  country  than  the  old  one.  And,  if  this 
be  the  case,  as  it  is  in  all  except  a  small  dass  of  cases,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
will  so  soon  equalise  the  prosperity  and  attractiveness  of  the  country  which  is  left 
and  the  country  which  is  chosen,  as  the  prevalence  of  the  freest  emigration  between 
them.' 

"  The  rapid  diminiitioii  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
mercantile  failures  in  the  United  States  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  solid  character  of  the  prosperity.  For  example,  Messrs.  B.  O. 
Donn  and  Co.  (New  York)  report  as  follows  on  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  1880  : — 

"  *  These  tables  indicate  that  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1880  were  in  number  4,735,  with  liabilities  aggregating  nearly 
66  millions  of  dollars.  The  failures  for  1879  were  in  number  6,658,  with  liabili- 
ties of  98  millions.  The  decrease,  therefore,  for  the  year  1880  is  1,923  in  number, 
and  in  liabilities  27  millions — thus  showing  an  improvement  equal  to  40  per  cent, 
in  number,  and  a  saving  in  losses  by  had  debts  in  the  same  proportion.  While  the 
comparison  of  1880  with  1879  is  so  extremely  favourable,  the  comparison  of  1880 
with  1878  is  even  more  remarkable.  In  1878  the  foilures  numbered  10,478,  while 
in  1880  they  numbered  only  4,735,  indicating  a  lessened  number  of  casualties  by 
5r473,  equivalent  to  nearly  60  per  cent.  Bat  in  the  amount  of  liabilities  the 
diange  for  the  better  is  even  greater,  for  in  1878  the  indebtedness  of  those  who 
fiuled  was  234  millions,  while  in  1880  it  did  not  reach  66  millions^a  lessened 
amount  by  168  millions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  persons  now 
engaged  in  bosiness  as  compared  with  1878  is  nearly  10  per  cent,  g^reater,  and  that 
the  extent  of  the  transactions  during  1880  at  least  trebled  those  of  1878,  the 
significance  of  the  lessened  number  of  Mlures  and  the  reduced  loss  by  thu  cause 
wUl  be  apprehended.' 

'*  Closely  connected  with  the  progress  and  prospects  of  free 
kade  in  the  United  States,  is  the  contest  which  for  several  years 
past  has  created  violent  political  commotions  in  the  two  leading 
Australian  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

"  The  premier  colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  wholly  escaped 
the  protectionism  and  anarchy  of  Victoria,  and  has  prospered 
accordingly,  and  as  the  following  statement*  shows,  has  vindicated 
its  free  trade  principles  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

*'  The  suggestion  in  the  last  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia  shoidd  declare  themselves  free 
ports,  has  been  several  times  suggested  as  a  wise  fiscal  measure  on 
the  part  of  those  colonies,  and  may  be  adopted.  It  would  of  course 
speedily  put  an  end  to  protectionism  in  Victoria, 

"In  Appendix  (P)  we  give  details  showing  that  in  1879-80 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  quantity  of  silver  produced 
in  the  United  States,  notably  in  the  yield  of  toe  famous  Crnstock 
lode,  which  six  years  ago  was  held  oat  as  a  soarce  of  silver  supply 
which  would  revolutionise  the  relations  of  the  two  precious  metals. 

•  Omitted  for  want  of  space.  C^  r\r\n]f> 
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"  Colicurpentlj  with  this  decline  in  <^e  prodoction  of  silver, 
there  are  indications  that  in  sonthem  India  an  extensive  area  hu 
been  discovered  in  which  it  is  possible  to  cany  on  gold  mining  on  a 
large  scale  with  considerable  profit. 

'*  There  has,  of  course,  been  a  wild  outburst  of  India  gold 
companies  during  1880,  into  l^e  respective  merits  of  which  it  is  no 
part  of  our  design  to  enter.  In  the  early  part  of  1881,  the  Siod 
Exchange  year  book  for  1880  set  forth  particulars  of  gold  companies 
then  quoted  showing  an  aggregate  capital,  called  and  uncalled,  of 
2^  million  pounds.  Of  th^  sum  871,000/.  had  never  received  any 
dividend,  362,000/.  had  had  no  dividend  for  several  years,  1 10,000/. 
was  paying  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  896,000/.  paying 
dividends  of  10  to  50  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Gold  1877-79.    Eattmated  Gold  Production  of  aU  C<nmtrtes, 


Customs. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Ooontries. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

United  StAtM 
Australia 

Mln. 
£ 

7,78 
6,80 

MlB. 

£ 

10,24 
5»8o 

Mln. 
£ 

9,40 
6,80 

Austria „ 

Best  of  Europe,! 
excepting  Russia  j 

South  America 

Africa  and  Japan.... 

General  total .... 

If  In. 

£ 

1,21 

60 

1,86 
60 

ma. 
£ 
1,22 

50 

1.36 

50 

Mis. 

£ 
1,22 

60 

-piiiMiV  , 

13,68 
5,44 

16,04 

5,60 

16,20 
6,32 

1^ 
SO 

Mexico    

19,02 
21 

21,64 
21 

20,52 
20 

3,67 

3,58 

8,68 

19,28 

21,85 

20,72 

22,80 

25*43 

2M0 

AU  the  Australian  Colonies.      Produce  of  Oold,  Twenty-Eight  Yean 
1850-77,  and  Year  1878  ("Victorian  Year  Book,"  1881).    MUl  £, 


Cokmy. 

1860-77. 
Tweaty.Eif  ht  Tcsrs. 

1878. 

Twaity-NiM  1«ba 

Tictoria  

If  la. 

£ 

189,1 

82,2 

9,7 

2 

Mln. 

£ 

3»« 

4 
1,0 

MlB. 

£ 

192,8 
32.6 
10,7 

2 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Tasmania    -rr,, r 

281,2 

2 

33,7 

4,6 

3 

New  Zealand 

35X> 

266,1 

6,0 

271,1 

"  Tlie  average  earnings  of  persons  engaged  as  miners  at  tbe 
gold  fields  of  Victoria,  as  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gold  raised 
and  assumed  to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  miners  has  beeu  as 
follows:—  .  C(^c^n\o 
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T«r. 

Hinen. 

Arermge. 

Tear. 

Miners. 

Average. 

£       #. 

£       *. 

1870 

69^7 

8i       - 

1875  

41,717 

104      4 

71 

68^79 

93       6 

76  

41,010 

89     19 

72 

52,965 

93     «7 

77  

38,005 

82       6 

73 

50,595 

93     i6 

78  

36,636 

82     12 

74 

45,151 

99       8 

79  

37,663 

76       1 

"  In  1879  the  37?5S3  miners  were  composed  of  22,769  alluvial  and 
14,874  quartz  miners.  The  nationalities  were  28,443  Europeans  and 
9,1 10  Chinese.  In  Victoria  sev^enteen  of  the  shafts  and  pits  sunk  in 
auriferous  quartz  have  attained  depths  of  1,000  feet  and  more. 

"Among  the  eyents  of  1880  likely  to  produce  important 
changes  is  the  proposal  of  Italy  to  get  rid  of  the  seyere  burden  of 
its  depreciated  paper.  With  this  object  Signer  Magliani  (February, 
1881)  has  just  introduced  into  the  Italian  Chamber  a  Bill  for  . 
restoring  specie  payments  in  Italy.  Italy  is  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Union*  In  his  statement,  Signer  Magliani  says  that  the  last  treaty 
of  the  Latin  Union  permits  each  of  the  five  countries  composing  it, 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  till  1885.  He  says  that  the  battle  of  the 
monetary  standards  is  now  confined  to  the  choice  of  a  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver,  or  a  single  standard  of  gold.  Nobody 
in  Europe  asks  for  a  single  standard  of  silver.  He  adds  with  truth, 
that  the  characteristics  of  a  double  standard  are  that  it  fixes  a  legal 
ratio  (say  1 5^)  below  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  permission  of  free 
coinage  by  the  public  of  both  metals,  the  cheapest  of  the  two 
strongly  tends  to  predominate  as  a  medium  of  payment.  At 
present  silver  is  in  the  open  market  18  per  cent,  below  gold,  and 
free  coinage,  therefore,  would  in  Italy  (or  elsewhere)  presently 
produce  a  coinage  of  silver,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  '  present 
forced  currency  of  paper  would  be  replaced  by  a  forced  currency  of 
silver  less  convenient  and  pleasing  to  the  public  than  the  present 
unconvertible  notes.'  As  seen  below,  the  total  paper  circulation 
in  Italy  is  66^  million  pounds,  of  which  18  million  pounds  consist 
of  not^  under  Ss.  4^.,  and  these  at  all  events  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  silver.  Whatever  scheme  may  be  adopted  it  is  clear 
that  Italy  will  have  to  come  largely  into  the  silver  market.  To 
what  extent  it  may  require  gold  is  yet  unsettled  and  uncertain. 
The  finance  minister  did,  or  does  contemplate  a  loan  of  26  miUion 
pounds  to  complete  the  operation,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
Italy  is  rich  enough  to  sustain  a  ftirther  burden  of  such  magnitude. 

**  The  condition  of  France  is  most  urgent  and  perplexing.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  unless  some  decided  change  of  monetary  poli(r^ 
be  adopted,  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  drained  before  long  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  its  gold.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  might 
enable  the  Bank  of  France  to  arrest  this  drain,  but  to  raise  the  rate 
of  discount  and  keep  it  raised  long  enough,  would  be  a  political 
disturbance  to  which  the  Government  would  not  consent.  Hence 
France  has  proposed  to  America  and  the  other  countries  a  renewed 
monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  May  next,  in  continuation  of  the 
conference  held  in  Paris  in  1878,  at  the  instance  ^o^i^t^  C^I^^^Ic 
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States.     Then  the  United  Stat^  proposed  and  urged  bi-metallism, 
under  the  expectation  Ihat  the  American  silver  mines  were  going  to 
overflow  the  world.     The  United  States  have  now  found  themselyes 
in  a  new  difficulty.     The  Bland  silver  party  in  1878  forced  Congreffl 
to  coin  not  less  than  4,800,000/.  per  annum  of  silver  dollars,  412J 
grains — that  is  to  saj,  at  the  present  price  of  silver — about  12  per 
cent,  under  par  with  gold,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
public  would  use  these  dollars  as  a  legal-tender  medium.     The 
public  of  America,  like  the  public  of  other  countries,  are  not  so 
simple  as  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  to  oblige  the  Bland  or  anj 
other  party ;  and  so  the  vaults  at  Washington  hold  16  milHons  or 
18  millions  of  useless  dollars,  and  will  soon  hold  25  millions  or 
30  millions,  unless  some  change  of  conditions  be  effected.     The 
Latin  Union,  including  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  9sA 
Greece,  was  formed  at  the  persistent  urgency  of  Napoleon  III,  m 
part  of  the  plan  for  bringing  together  that  **  union  of  ihe  Latin 
races  "  which  constantly  figured  in  the  Imperial  dreams  of  policy. 
The  notion  was  that  throughout  the  five  associated   States  tbe 
moneys  of  each  should  have  equal  currency,  upon  the  principle  of 
a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  rendered  effectual  by  free 
coinage  of  each  metal,  and  therefore  the  predominance  in  use  of 
the  cheaper  of  the  two,  as  the  state  of  the  bullion  maiket  maj 
determine.     When,  after  1871,  Germany,  in  an  evil  moment  for 
itself,  hastily  adopted  gold  as  the  standard  of  its  reformed  and 
unified  circulation  (a  reform  in  itself  wise  and  necessary),  France 
and  the  Latin  Union  became,  in  the  interest  of  creditors,  alarmed 
(as  well  they  might  be)  that  the  silver  exported  6K>m  Germanj 
would  find  a  ready  field  in  the  bi-metallic  States,  and  drive  out  from 
them  all  or  most  of   the  gold.      Hence  the  Latin  Union  came 
together  without  delay,  and  in  order  to  keep  out  the  German  silver, 
resolved  that  within  the  five  States  the  free  coinage  of  silver  shoold 
be  stopped  till  1880,  and  then  till  1885 ;  that  the  government  d 
each  State  should  alone  coin  a  specified  quantity  of  silver  each  year, 
and  that  as  a  necessary  complement,  the  coinage  of  gold  should  be 
unrestricted.      Since  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  in  1874^ 
there  has  been  in  the  Latin  Union  not  bi-metallism,  but  a  com- 
pulsory circulation  of  silver  coins,  about  12  per  cent,  below  par. 
with  gold,  and  of  course,  the  gold  being  of  more  value  abroad  than 
in  the  Latin  Union,  has  left  the  Latin  Union,  and  will  continue  to 
leave  it.     The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Latin  countries  was  to 
form  a  monetary  union  at  all.     The  money  of  a  country  must  be 
adapted  to  the  industry  and  means  of  the  country  itself ;  a  oountiy 
is  not  made  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  kind  of  money,  but  the 
particular  kind  of  money  is  made — and  has  to  be  discovered— lor 
the  sake  of  a  country.      The  further  and   fatal  mistake  of  the 
resolutions  of  1874,  was  that  they  departed  fundamentally  from 
the  principle  of  the  double  standard.     Left  to  itself  in  1874,  ^ 
surplus  silver  from  Germany  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  found  its 
level,  without  causing  much  disturbance  in  the  bullion  markets  of 
the  world.     Debtors  for  a  time  would  have  had  some  advantage, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent.     But  much  or  little,  it  would  have  been 
no  mere  than  their  contract  expressly  entitled  them^^Q^jTp 
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"  It  is  said  that  England  Las,  for  conrtesy's  sake,  consented  to 
send  a  del^ate  to  Paris  in  May  next.  Conrtesy  is,  of  course, 
always  commendable,  bnt  as  re^u*ds  any  real  concessions  which 
England  may  be  expected  to  make,  it  is  manifestly  impossible.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  close  of  1881  may  see  rupee 
securities  and  bar  silver  at  a  very  much  higher  figure  than  they  are 
at  present. 

"  In  the  trade  reports  will  be  found  ample  details  concerning 
the  great  instrumental  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  the  fluctuations  in 
which  were  so  prominent  from  September,  1879,  to  May,  1880. 
The  varieties  of  opinion  respecting  the  position  of  these  articles 
and  of  coal  in  this  country  has  been  extreme  :  on  the  one  hand  it 
has  been  loudly  affirmed  that  the  American  tariff  and  the  American 

Sroduction  would  quite  exclude  English  iron  and  steel  from  the 
itates ;  on  the  other,  that  the  improvements  and  economies  effected 
recently  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  this  country  will,  it  is 
said,  enable  us  to  command  a  large  American  trade  in  spite  of  the 
tarifE  and  the  protected  ironmasters.  It  is  certain  that  in  January 
and  February,  1881,  English  iron  and  steel  meet  with  a  large 
demand  in  New  York.  Regarding  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  the  following  statement  is  encouraging : — 

"  '  The  progress  of  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process  for  the  dephosphorisation  of 
iroQ  has  heen  both  steady  and  marked  daring  1880,  although  it  has  made  greater 
adTancet  on  the  continent  than  in  our  own  country.  In  England  it  has  been  in 
oontinaons  operation  at  the  Eston  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaoghan,  and  C!o., 
at  Middlesbroagh,  since  the  18th  of  October,  1880.  Previously  to  that  time  it 
had  been  tried  at  Eston,  bnt  withoat  success,  owing  to  the  oonvertors  bdng  too 
smalL  Two  15-ton  converters  were,  however,  put  up,  and  on  the  day  mentioned 
they  were  started,  and  have  been  working  day  and  night  ever  since  with  every 
ioccess,  oommerdally  as  well  as  scientifically.  The  metal  is  taken  direct  from  the 
blast  fbruace,  and  is  used  without  remelting.  The  pig  employed  oontnins  about 
1*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  1*2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  is  made  from  Cleve- 
land stone,  without  any  admixture.  The  steel  contains  an  average  of  about  0*05  or 
o'o6  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  about  0*4.0  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  basic  lining 
material  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Yaughan,  and  Co.  themselves,  and  so 
ntisfied  are  they  with  the  working  of  the  process,  that  they  are  erecting  two  more 
oonvertors  of  large  capacity  which  will  be  started  in  about  two  months'  time. 
Beyond  this,  seven  other  English  steel-making  firms  have  taken  licences,  and  the 
erection  of  several  special  works  is  in  contemplation  for  carrying  on  the  dephos- 
phorising process  with  new  and  appropriate  plant  and  machinery. 

*• '  With  regard  to  the  progress  the  process  is  making  abroad,  we  may  observe 
that  in  Belgium  there  are  now  four  convcrtors  at  work,  with  excellent  results, 
where  one  lu^  new  factory  is  in  cpurse  of  erection  for  the  process,  and  two  more 
are  contemplated.  In  Oermany  the  process  is  being  steadily  carried  on  at  Horde, 
Ruhrort,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  KaiserUiutem,  and  other  places.  The  Horde  Compsny 
have  erected  new  and  special  works  for  the  Oilchrist-Thomas  process,  which  will  be 
started  in  a  month  or  so.  Messrs.  De  Wendel  and  Messrs.  Stumm  have  also  erected 
new  works,  which  will  be  started  upon  the  process  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  satis- 
fiurtory  to  note  that  the  Appeal  Division  of  the  Imperial  German  Patent  Court  has 
just  T&ifRrmed  the  validity  of  the  Thomas  patents  in  Germany,  on  appeal.  In 
Austria  the  process  is  now  being  continuously  carried  on  at  Rothschild's  works  in 
Moravia,  also  at  Teplitz,  and  Kladno,  in  Bohemia,  while  other  firms  are  making 
arrangem^ata  for  adopting  it.  At  Creusot  the  process  continues  to  be  carried  on, 
both  in  the  Bessemer  and  the  Siemen's  steel  works  with  success.    Licetio^ha^Tp 
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also  been  taken  by  the  proprieton  of  five  otber  leading  French  works.  At  Lo&gvy 
and  at  Jonof  new  worki  for  carrying  on  the  prooett  upon  an  ezteuiive  Mile  m 
approaching  completion.  The  process  is  now  being  worked  in  Poland,  tnd  will 
shortly  be  adopted  by  some  other  Russian  firms.  It  is  also  being  piubed  in 
America,  where  new  convertors  are  in  course  of  erection  for  working  the  proow 
specially,  and  which  will  have  the  capacity  fbr  an  output  of  200,000  torn  per 
annum.  Some  existing  works  are  also  being  modified,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  process.' 

'*  The  probability  is,  that  in  most  of  the  iron  works  in  ^is 
conntry  in  which  pig  iron  can  be  made  and  sold  to  a  profit  at  501. 
per  ton  or  under,  there  will  be  a  demand  of  some  extent  for 
American  consumption.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  large  part  of  Scot- 
land, Staffordshire,  and  other  districts  a  considerable  number  d 
iron  works  are  so  old-fashioned  and  so  ill-placed  as  regards  modem 
requirements  of  the  trade,  that  they  will  have  to  retire  from 
competition  with  newer  and  better  situated  concerns.  Bat  that 
the  iron  trade  of  this  country  is  likely  to  be  seriously  jeopardised 
by  the  American  tariff  is  hardly  probable,  and  its  effects  is  one  of 
those  nervous  alarms  to  which  people  in  this  country  are  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  more  attention  than  they  deserve. 

"  In  the  Economist^  1st  January,  1881,  we  investigated  wiA 
some  care  the  course  of  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  second  half  of  1880 ;  and  we  then  said  that  in 
July,  1880,  we  showed  that  on  the  average  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities  which  took  place  during  the 
second  half  of  1879  had  been  lost  in  the  first  half  of  1880;  and 
that  in  June,  1880,  there  had  been  a  return  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  generally  to  a  comparatively  low  level  of  prices.  Ai 
regards  the  six  months,  July  to  December,  1880,  the  fects  bare 
been  that  in  consequence  of  the  &vourable  harvest  for  grain  and 
roots,  there  had  been  a  sensible  fall  in  the  price  of  all  vegetaUe 
kinds  of  food,  particularly  in  potatoes — so  largely  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classes — the  price  of  which  in  the  autumn  of  1880  was  60c 
per  ton  less  than  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  The  great  colonial 
articles  of  food,  sugar,  rice,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  cheaper  during  the 
closing  months  of  1880.  The  fall  in  price  of  articles  of  this  clan 
is  the  best  assurance  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  home  trades.  Ib 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  wool,  silk, 
ffax,  hides,  copper,  the  range  of  prices  is  moderate,  but  not  so  veiy 
low. 

*•  The  controversy  which  raged  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the 
danger  to  this  country  from  what  was  alles^  to  be  the  alannifig 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  has  partly  died  oni 
It  was  a  foolish  controversy  at  the  best,  since  in  the  first  place  it 
omitted  to  apply  to  the  official  declared  values  the  correctaoia 
required  for  insurance,  freight,  profit,  Ac,  accruing  to  this  country 
over  and  above  the  custom  house  figures ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  did  not  allow  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  securities  is 
themselves  as  much  merchandise  as  timber  or  tobtACco  ;  in  the  third 
plac^,  because  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  enormous  annual 
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snms  dne  to  this  country  from  investmeiits  abroad,  and  in  foreign 
stock  and  shares.  In  the  review  for  1878  (Appendix  L)  the  facts 
were  discnssed  in  detail  for  the  thirty  years  1846-76.  '  It  was  then 
shown  that  to  cover  charges,  &c.y  at  least  c  per  cent,  mnst  be 
deducted  from  the  imports  into  the  United  kingdom,  and  lo  per 
cent,  added  to  the  exports,  and  npon  this  basis  the  following  state- 
ment for  the  eight  years,  1873-80,  is  made  np  in  order  to  continne 
the  nsefol  record  of  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country : — 

Exports  and  Imports,  Merchandise  only.  United  Ktngdomy  1673-80,  Declared 
OJicial  Values,  If  In,  £,  {The  Imports  are  made  less  by  Five  per  Cent,  for 
Charges^  Sc,  Accruing  in  and  Due  to  United  Kingdomy  and  the  Exports  are 
made  more  by  Ten  per  Cent,  for  same  reason,) 


1 

9          8          4 
Imports. 

6             0          7          8 

EzporU. 

V            10         11 

Per  Cent  of 
Exports  to  Imports. 

IS         IS 

Excess 
of  ImporU. 

Cdeadtf 

dared 
Value. 

LeM 

Sper 
Cent. 

Cor. 
reeled. 

Declared  Vtloe. 

Add 
10  per 
Cent. 

Cor- 
reeled 
EzporU 

Declared  Value 

Cor. 
rficted 
Valae. 

De. 
dared 
Valae. 

British 
Pro- 
duce. 

Colonial 
Re-expt 

BritUh 
Pro. 
duoe. 

Foreign 

and 
Colonial. 

Cor- 
retted. 

1878.... 
74..., 
75... 
76.... 

371 
370 
374 
376 

394 
368 
362 
410 

i8 
i8 
>9 
>9 

19 
i8 
i8 

20 

353 
352 
364 
366 

376 
360 
344 
390 

240 

100 

196 
19Z 
191 
ai3 

66 
68 
68 
66 

64 
66 
64 
63 

31 
30 
28 
26 

% 

H 
i7 

342 
328 
310 
282 

276 
273 
270 
303 

Percnt 

70 

60 
53 

Percnt. 

16 
16 
16 
14 

Perot 

97 
93 
90 
78 

MIn. 
£ 
60 
72 
93 

120 

Mln. 
£ 
II 
34 
44 
74 

62 

16 

90 

346 

163 

1877.... 
'78.... 
79.... 
'80.... 

50 
5* 
5« 
54 

14 
16 
16 
13 

73 
78 
78 
77 

144 
121 
117 
134 

100 
77 

2^ 

5» 

14 

76 

616 

338 

"  The  important  columns  as  showing  decisive  results  are  columns 
9,  10,  11,  and  columns  12,  13.  From  the  first  three  columns,  it 
appears  that  while  the  mere  declared  values  would  for  1873-76  give  77 
(62  + 1 5)  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  exports  to  imports,  the  cor- 
rected values  give  as  much  as  90  per  cent. ;  in  1877-80  the  declared 
result  is  66  and  the  corrected  76  per  cent.  Similarly,  columns  12, 13, 
show  that  in  1873-76  the  declared  excess  of  imports  is  345  and  the 
corrected  only  163  million  pounds,  and  in  1877-80  the  declared 
result  is  516  and  the  corrected  338  million  pounds;  in  the  eight 
vears  1873-80  the  declared  86 1  and  the  corrected  co  1  million  pounds. 
The  figures  hoth  of  imports  and  exports  for  1880  are  the  most 
^vourable  for  some  years,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  with  a 
larger  excess  of  imports  in  1880,  the  condition  of  the  country  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  prosperous.     The  results  the  t 
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whole  discussion  is  that  tables  of  imports  and  exports  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  truth,  and  require  to  be  read  with  intelligence  and 
observaiion. 

"  We  conclude  with  the  nsnal  comparative  table  of  prices, 
1st  January,  1881,  and  with  former  dates : — 

Wholesale  Prices  in  London,  Comparison  of  1st  Jamiary^  1881,  mth  Fo» 
Former  Dates,  statUig  in  Approximate  Percentages  the  Degree  in  lekid 
the  Prices  at  1st  January,  1881,  were  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Prket 
brought  into  the  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (B). 


ArticlM. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

Itt  January, 

1880. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

Itt  Jiiuuary, 

1879. 


Higher     Lower 


Than 

Isi  JaBoary, 

1878. 


Higher    Lower 


ThM 

IstJaaaai;, 

197a 


OofTee  

Sugar  

Tea 

Wheat 

Butcher's  meat  

Indigo 

Oils 

Tunber    

Tallow 

Leather  

Copper    

Iron 

Lead    

Tin  

Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp  

SUk 

Wool  « 

Tobacco  

Cotton  cloth  

Bank  Note  circu-l 
lation  of  Great  > 
Britain    J 

Total  index  number.. 


Per  cnt. 


22 


Per  cnt 

19 

9 
30 

8 

4 
10 

13 


Per  cut. 


9 
15 

20 


7 
16 


43 
20 

12 

18 

2 

25 


Per  cnt, 
>4 


10 
5 


Per  cnt 


80 
15 


14 


Per  cnt. 

33 

7 

II 

16 
7 


13 
18 


2 

8 

H 


Per cnt 


20 
30 


12 


35 


11 


Per  at. 

9 


10 
16 


10 
12 
20 

20 
38 

»5 


Note. — This  table  is  deduced  from  the  details  giyen  in  Appendix  (B),  and  is 
read  thus: — ^The  prices  of  1st  January,  1881,  were,  as  regards  coffee,  19  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  prices  of  1st  January,  1880 ;  14  per  cent,  lower  than  st 
1st  January,  1879 ;  33  per  cent,  lower  than  at  1st  Januai^,  1878 ;  and  9  pff 
cent,  lower  than  1st  January,  1870.  In  some  oases  it  is  impossible  to  anive 
satisfactorily  at  these  percentages  in  consequence  of  the  wideness  of  the  quots- 
tions  given  in  the  prices  current,  and  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  chtfsif^- 
inff  the  qualities  of  the  articles — changes  necessarily  incident  to  improrement  of 
culture  and  manufacture. 

The  great  increase  in  the  bank  note  circulation  at  end  of  1878,  arose  from  ^ 
increase  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  the  tills  of  banks,  consequent  on  the  di»> 
credit  arisine  from  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  West  of  T  *  ^ 
Banks,  October — December,  1878. 
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1. — A  Tabf^  showing  the  Number  of  Wrecks  and  Caeualtiea  to  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamers 

Compared  with  the  Average  Number  wnd 


Sailing  Vessels. 


1.  Missing  

2.  Abandoned — 

Recovered  ... 
Lost 

Total 

8.  Collision — 
Not  damaged 

Damaged 

Sunk    

Total 

4.  Smkinff        from  "I 

caoaes  other  than  > 

ooUision J 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  off 

Not  got  off   .... 

Sabseqnent  fate  1 

not  reported   J 

Total 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  1 

disabled j 

10.  Jettison  of! 
cargo  under  > 
deck   J 

1 1     Jettiion  of  deck- 1 

*■'"      load  or  waahed  V 

orerboard    J 

12.  Leaky 

13.  Lossof  anchors! 

or  chains   ...J 

14.  Machinery  f 
damaged,  Slc.  J 

15.  Mutiny. sickness.  1 

casualty  to  I 
crew,  or  refus*  f 
ingduty J 

16.  Shipdmged.,&c. 

17.  Water-logged.... 

Number  of  caaualts. 
Number  of  vessels 


First  Half.Year. 


1880. 


Num- 
ber. 


46 


29 
94 


123 


242 

476 
80 


798 


127 


662 
333 

60 


1,055 


59 
185 

101 

41 
490 
127 


64 

1,027 
4 

4,247 

4,024 


Per 
Cent. 


ro8 


0-68 

2*21 


2-89 


5-70 
II'2I 

1*88 


[879 


2-99 


«5"59 
7-84 

1-41 


24-84 


1*39 
4-36 

2-38 

o'97 

»»*54 
2-99 


«'5> 

24*18 
0*09 


Average 

14  nrerioos 

Years. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


57 


81 
118 


149 


227 

565 

73 


865 


146 


705 
473 

113 


1,292 


3 

1 

66 

194 


95 

65 
502 
230 


118 

1,097 
10 

4,877 

4,540 


Per 
Cent. 


l-i6 


0-63 
2-42 


3 '05 


4*66 

11*58 

«*5o 


1774 


3 -00 


14-46 

9-69 

i'33 


26-48 


o*o6 
0-03 
1*34 
3*97 

1*93 

1*13 
10*28 
4'7i 


2*42 

22*49 

0-20 


Second  Half.Year. 


1880. 


Num- 
ber. 


37 


67 

144 


211 


251 
612 

84 


947 


207 


789 
694 

202 


1,685 


74 
254 

83 

184 
551 
241 


72 

1,400 
14 


—  5,960 

—  5,618 


Per 
Cent. 


0*62 


1*13 
2-41 


3*54 


4*21 

10*27 


15-89 


3*47 


13**4 
11*64 

3*39 


28*27 


1*24 
4-26 

i'39 
3*09 

4*04 


1*21 

23*49 
0*24 


Average 

14  previous 

Years. 


Num- 
ber. 

27 


39 
128 


167 


298 

653 

82 


1,033 


172 


771 

618 

162 


1,551 


8 
2 

74 
277 

91 

119 
641 
263 


116 

1,246 
19 

5,804 

5,432 


Per 
Cent. 


0-47 


0*67 

2*21 


2-88 


5'U 

11*25 

1-42 


17*80 


2-96 


13*28 

10*65 
2*79 


26*72 


0*03 

1*28 

4*78 
1*56 

2*05 

11*05 

4*55 


1*99 

21*43 
0*32 


Annual  Tt^al. 


1880. 


Number. 


83 


96 
238 


334 


493 

1,088 
164 


1,745 


334 


1,451 
1,027 

262 


5,740 


133 
439 

184 

225 

1,041 

368 


136 

2,427 
18 

10,207 

9,637 


Per 
Cent. 


Number. 


o*94 

2*33 


3*27 


4-83 

10*66 

1*61 


17*10 


3*27 


14*22 

io*o6 

2*^6 


2684 


»*30 

4*30 

I -80 

2*20 

10*20 

3*«i 


1*33 

23*78 
c*i8 


Arera^ 

Hprerwos 

fears. 


Per 

Cent, 


84     0*79 


346 


816 


525 

1,217 

156 


1,898 


318 


0*^5 
2*3) 


-y 


49: 

ir;<; 


» /  /  > 


1,476  ii'^i 
1,091   ic:a 

275 


2.842  26M 


11 

3 

140 

471 

185 

174 

1.143 

483 


234 

2^1 
28 

10,681 

9,972 


CK" 

C'C': 

I  ■ ; : 
44: 

1*75 

1-6; 

\c":c 

4-6: 


xvr- 
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reported  in  ^^  Lloyd's  List^  during  the  Year  1880,  and  the  respective  PercerUages  thereon, 
Percentages  for  the  Fourteen  Previous  Fears. 


Kirt  H»tf.Ycar. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  TotaL 

1880. 

liprenoot 

1880. 

Areragc 

l4jDreTioas 

Years. 

1880. 

Avera^ 

Ujprenout 

Yeart. 

Steamers. 

ba' 

Per 
Ctni. 

Nam. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nam. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nam. 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

13 

0*90 

6 

0*64 

5 

0*29 

3 

0-23 

18 

0-56 

9 

0*42 

1.  Missing 

2 

014 

1 
2 

0*07 
0-23 

1 

o*o6 

2 

0*17 

1 
2 

0*03 
0-06 

1 
4 

0*05 
0-20 

0*25 

2.  Abandoned — 
ReeoTered 
Lost 

2 

0-I4 

3 

0-30 

1 

o'o6 

2 

0*20 

3 

0*09 

5 

Total 

214 

178 

19 

14-87 

IV37 

1-32 

145 

120 

11 

1527 
12-71 

ri6 

255 

282 

22 

14-58 

13*26 

1-26 

193 

150 

16 

— : 

17-52 
13*65 
1-42 

469 

410 

41 

14*71 
12-86 

1-29 

338 

271 

26 

16-52 

13*21 

1-30 

3.  Collisionr— 
Not  damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 

411 

28*56 

276 

29-14 

509 

29-10 

359 

32*59 

920 

28-86 

636 

31*03 

Total 

28 

»'95 

20 

2*10 

53 

3*03 

25 

2-24 

81 

2*54 

44 

2-17 

r    4.  Sinking  from  canaea 
{     *•       other  than  coUi- 
l              aion 

322 

30 

6 

22-38 
a-o8 

201 
34 

10 

2I*20 
3-64 
-•05 

341 
51 

15 

i';'49 
2-92 

0-86 

228 
46 

9 

20-68 
4*15 
0-87 

663 

81 

21 

20-8o 
2*54 
0-66 

429 
80 

19 

20-92 
3*91 
0-96 

GK)toff 
Not  got  off 

r            Subsequent    fate 
y^                not  reported 

358 

H-88 

245 

2589 

407 

i3-27 

283 

25*70 

765 

24*00 

528 

25*79 

Total 

83 

7 

43 

19 
28 
14 

235 

8 
240 

^29 

0-49 
299 
132 

»*95 
0-97 

o*55 
1668 

25 
8 

19 

7 
25 
11 

184 

10 
109 

2-62 
08 1 

1-98 
0*69 

2-6o 
ri6 

i9'4» 

106 

"•54 

1 
63 

8 

32 

46 
37 
13 

297 

7 
270 

o*o6 
3-6o 

o*45 
r83 
2-63 

2*12 

0-74 
16-98 

0*40 
>5'44 

1 

26 
11 

16 

11 
24 
12 

200 

10 
119 

o'o6 

2*34 
1-02 

1-46 

I -02 
2-14 

ro7 

i8-i8 

0*91 
10-83 

1 
96 

15 

75 

65 
65 
27 

532 

15 
510 

0-03 
3-01 

0-47 

2*35 

2-04 
2-04 
0-85 

16-69 

0-47 
16*00 

1 

51 
19 

35 

18 
49 
23 

384 

20 
228 

0-05 

2*47 
0*92 

1-70 

0-87 

2*35 
i-io 

i8*75 

0-98 

1115 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 
r   9.  Diflmasted      or 
I           disabled 

f  10.  Jettison    of 

cargo     under 
L          deck 

J  11.  Jettiwn  of  deckload 
or  waahed  orar- 
L              board 

12.  Leaky 
r  13.  Loss  of  anchors 
\           or  chains 

1            or  short  of  ooalt 

ri5.  Mutiny,     sickness. 

casualty  to  crew, 

or       refusing 

I            duty 

16.  Ship  dmgd.,  kc, 

17.  Water-logged 

1,439 

— 

946 

— 

1,749 

— 

1,102 

— 

3,188 

— 

2,049 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

1^1 

— 

908 

— 

1,721 

— 

1,071 

— 

3,102 

— 

1.979 

— 

Number  of  steamers 

1 

2d2 

384 


Miscellanea. 
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2. — A  Table  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  with  Salvage 
during  the  Year  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon.  Compared 


Sailing  YesBelB. 


Fint  Half-Year. 


1880- 


Nnm- 
bcr. 


Per 
Cent. 


Avera^ 

liprenoui 

Yean. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Per 

Cent. 


Second  Half-Year. 


1880. 


Nam< 
ber. 


Per 
Cent. 


krenft 

14  previooB 

Years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
Cent 


Annual  Total. 


1880. 


Number, 


Per 
Cent. 


Aren^ 
14  or 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
CenV. 


Results  to  Ship — 
Total  lo88    


Conetruotiye  loss 

Great  damage 

Minor  damage    .. 

Baised  aftersink-' 
ing 


Not  damaged  or ' 
results    un- 
known  ^ 

Total   


668 

84 

362 

1,878 

21 
1,021 


2*09 

9*oo 

4667 

0-52 
^5*37 


833 

86 

478 

2,148 

22 
973 


1836 

1-88 

»o-53 

47-31 

0-49 

■I '43 


1,183 

58 

678 

2,497 

22 
1,276 


zroS 

I '03 
io'30 

44'49 
0-39 

2271 


1,011 

79 

612 

2,498 

19 
1,211 


1862 
I '46 

£1-26 
46*00 

0*36 
22-30 


1,841 
142 
940 

4.375 

43 
2,296 


i9'io 
"'47 
9*75 

+5*40 

o'45 
23-83 


1,845 

165 

1,090 

4,647 

41 
2,185 


1850 
1-65 
io'93 

0-41 
2r9» 


1,024 


4,540 


6,613 


6,432 


9,637 


9,972 


Results  io  Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

AUlost    


Part  lost 

AllsaTed 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged 

Salvage  Services  .... 

Lives — 

Crews  saved    .... 


332 

201 

9 

24 

6 

72 

143 


8-25 
5'oo 

0'22 

o'6o 

»'79 

3*55 


461 
240 
18 
14 
9 
59 
79 


lO'IO 

5-28 

o*39 
0*30 

0*2I 

i'30 
1*75 


629 

361 

25 

6 

13 

70 

106 


942 
6*43 

o'45 
on 

0-23 

1-25 

1*89 


486 

296 

14 

9 

9 

69 

76 


8-95 
5*45 
0*26 

0-I7 
o'i6 
1-28 
1*40 


861 

662 

34 

30 

19 

142 

249 


8*93 

0*35 
03  > 

0'20 

1*47 
2-<8 


947 

536 

32 

23 

18 

128 

156 


318 


790 


435 


9-58 


443 


7-89 


488 


8-99 


761 


7*90 


926 


Crews  drowned  .... 


431 
65 


10*71 
61 


Lires  lost  so  far 
as  reported  (in 
both  ships  and 
steamers) 


ij 


654 


437 
62 


963 
1*14 


761 


^3*56 

1*12 


514 
42 


9*47 
765 


1,192 
128 


12*37 


952 
93 


950 


1,071 


825 


1,725 


1 1,775 


GbogTc 


9*49 
o"3- 
o*i8 
1*^6 


9'i8 


954 

c-9* 


uiyiiiM  uy 
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Services,  Crews  Saved  or  Drovmed  arid  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  *'^Lloyd^s  Lisi^ 
with  th^  Average  Nwmber  and  Percentages  for  the  Fourteen  Previous  Years. 


fixtX  Half.Yev. 

Second  Hulf-Year. 

Annual  Total. 

1880. 

ATera^ 
liprenoot 

1880. 

Average 

Uprevknu 

Vears. 

1880. 

Average 

14  previous 

Years. 

Steamers. 

Nno. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nnm 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Uetultt  to  Ship— 

80 

579 

68 

rsi 

127 

7*38 

85 

7*95 

207 

667 

153 

775 

Total  lose 

3 

0'22 

4 

0*46 

— 

— 

3 

0*31 

3 

O'lO 

8 

0-38 

ConstructiTo  loss 

65 

4*71 

60 

6-6i 

106 

6-i6 

78 

7-33 

171 

S'S^ 

138 

7-00 

Gh^at  damage 

641 

4.6*41 

409 

45-02 

791 

45-96 

452 

42*27 

1,432 

46-16 

862 

43*53 

Minor  damage 

15 

109 

7 

0-74 

14 

081 

8 

0*75 

29 

0-94 

15 

0-75 

Baised  after  siiiking 

677 

4178 

360 

39-66 

683 

3969 

443 

4i'39 

1,260 

40-62 

803 

40-59 

r  Not     damaced     or 
\     results  unknown 

i;as\ 

— 

908 

— 

1,721 

— 

1071 

— 

3,102 

— 

1,979 

— 

Total 

Retults  to   Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

46 

3*33 

27 

3-02 

52 

3*02 

31 

2-92 

98 

316 

59 

2*96 

All  lost 

90 

0*65 

41 

4'53 

127 

7-38 

46 

4'3» 

217 

7-00 

88 

4-43 

Part  lost 

2 

0-I4 

1 

0-14 

1 

o*o6 

1 

O'lO 

3 

O'lO 

2 

0-12 

AUsared 

2 

0-I4 

1 

O'lO 

— 

— 

1 

o-o8 

2 

o*o6 

2 

0-09 

Forwarded 

1 

0*07 

1 

O'll 

4 

0-23 

1 

0*09 

5 

o*i6 

2 

O'lO 

Heated 

29 

Z'lO 

11 

1-27 

23 

»'34 

17 

1*57 

52 

1-68 

28 

1*43 

Shifted 

67 

4-85 

21 

a-37 

64 

3'7a 

27 

^'SS 

131 

4-22 

49 

2*49 

Otherwise  damaged 

100 

7-24 

77 

8-55 

112 

6-50 

80 

rso 

212 

683 

156 

7*97 

Lives — 

43 

3" 

84 

3-71 

60 

3*49 

37 

340 

103 

3*32 

71 

3-58 

Crews  sared 

14 

I'Ol 

5 

0-57 

10 

0-58 

3 

o-»3 

24 

0-77 

8 

0-39 

Crews  drowned 

rLives    lost    so    far 

Jl 

2 

~"" 

*~* 

"~* 

""^ 

""■ 

"~" 

~-" 

-^ 

as    leported    (in 
both    ships    and 
,     sf  enmer  > 
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3. — A  Table  shomnff  the 


Miscellanea. 


[June, 


Number  of   Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Sailing  Vessels  reported 
Compared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Perceniagts 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter.             1 

Sailing  Yesselfl. 

1880. 

Arerefre  Fourteen 
previoot  Yean. 

1880. 

Average  Foarteei 
prerioDi  Yeeit. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

N'nmber. 

Per- 
eentage. 

Number. 

Per. 
ceotage. 

Number. 

Per. 
eentage. 

I,  Minting    

24 

o*97 

26 

0-86 

22 

1*25 

30 

1-68 

2.  Abandoned — 

BeooTerod 

13 
49 

1-98 

19 
72 

0-63 
2-32 

16 
45 

0*90 

2*55 

11 
46 

0-64 
2*57 

Lost  

Total 

62 

2-50 

91 

2*95 

61 

3*45 

58 

3-21 

3,   Collision — 

Not  damaged    

139 

281 

44 

5-6o 
11*33 

1-77 

136 

349 

43 

4*4* 
11-31 

1*39 

103 

195 

36 

5*83 
11*03 

2-04 

91 

215 

30 

5*07 

12-01 

1-70 

Damaged  

Sunk 

Total , 

464 

i8'7i 

528 

17-12 

334 

18-90 

337 

18*79 

other  than  collision  j 

73 

2-94 

81 

2-63 

54 

3*o6 

( 

1      65 

1 

3*^3 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  off 

868 
196 

83 

14-84 
7-90 

1*33 

406 
301 

75 

13»7 
9-76 

2-4* 

294 
137 

27 

16-64 
7*75 
«*53 

299 
172 

38 

16-69 
9-60 

2-15 

Not  cot  off    

Subsequent  fate  not  1 
reported J 

Total 

597 

24-07 

782 

25-35 

458 

25*92 

609 

28-44 

6.  Capture    

80 

99 

63 

24 

296 
90 

38 

617 
3 

1*21 

3*99 
2*54 
0-97 
;i-94 
3-63 

24-88 

0-12 

2 

1 

36 

115 

62 

34 
815 
181 

72 

754 
5 

0-05 
0-03 
1-17 
3-71 

2-00 

i-xi 

10-20 

5-88 

2*34 

24*44 
0-16 

29 
86 

38 

17 

194 

37 

26 

410 

1 

1-64 

4*87 

2*15 

0*96 
10-98 

2-09 

>*47 

23-20 
0-06 

2 

1 
29 
79 

32 

21 

187 

48 

46 

343 
6 

0-09 

0-04 
1-65 

4-41 

r8i 

1-18 

10-43 

2*69 

2*55 

19-23 

0-27 

7.  Piracy  

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 
10.  Jettison      of      cargo"! 
under  deck    

11.  Jettison  of  deckload or  1 

washed  OTerboard...  j 

12.  Leaky   

13.  Loss   of   anchors    or"! 

chains    1 

14.  Mutiny,    sickness, "I 

casualty  to  crew,  or  > 
refusing  duty    J 

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 

bulwarks,  sails,  kc.  J 

16.  Water-logged 

Number  of  casualties    

2,480 

— 

3,086 

— 

1,767 

— 

1,791 

— 

Number  of  Tessels 

2,336 

— 

2,845 

— 

1,688 

/"^ 

!  1,695 

'nrrlr 

— 

^ic 
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in  ^^lAoyd^i  List^  duriiig  the  Fowr  Qtiarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereorif 
for  the  same  period  of  the  Fourteen  Previous  Years, 


Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

JftflA 

krtn^  Fourteen 

Igsn 

Arera^  Fourteen 

* 

prerioos  Years. 

previont  Years. 

Sailing  YesaeU, 

Kimber 

Per- 
'    ceuUge. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per. 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

21 

'     .-3. 

15 

0-75 

16 

0-37 

13 

o*33 

1.  AGssinff 

1 

9 

!    0-56 

12 

0*61 

58 

«'33 

27 

0-69 

BecoTered 

26 

i-6z 

34 

1-78 

118 

2-71 

94 

i-43 

TiOflt 

35 

a-i8 

46 

2*39 

176 

4-04 

121 

3*'2 

Total 

101 

6-31 

116 

5'95 

150 

3*44 

183 

4*73 

Kot  damaged 

233 

H*55 

246 

12-76 

379 

8-69 

406 

10-49 

Damaged 

38 

2*37 

33 

1-70 

46 

1-06 

50 

1-28 

Sunk 

372 

i3*»3 

894 

20-41 

575 

13-19 

689 

16-50 

Total 

67 

4-19 

67 

3*45 

140 

3*ai 

105 

2-71 

f  4.  Sinking  from  causee 
\           other  than  collision 

6.  Stranded- 

2^ 

16*24 

291 

15-06 

529 

12-13 

480 

12*39 

Got  off 

158 

9-87 

183 

9*49 

536 

ia'30 

435 

11-23 

Not  got  off 

63 

3*31 

45 

i'3i 

149 

3  •4a 

117 

yox 

r  Subsequent  fate  not  re- 
\     ported 

471 

19-42 

519 

26-87 

1,214 

a7-85 

1,032 

26-64 

Total 

3 

0-15 

_ 

_ 

5 

0-12 

6.  Capture 

— 

— 

1 

0-06 

— 

— 

1 

o-oi 

7.  Piracy 

83 

2*o6 

31 

1-63 

41 

0-94 

41 

i-io 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

67 

ys^ 

99 

5-10 

197 

4*5^ 

179 

461 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 

31 

«'94 

30 

'•59 

52 

1-19 

61 

1-56 

riO.  Jettison      of     cargo 
1            under  deck 

10 

0*62 

22 

I-I4 

174 

3'99 

97 

2-51 

r  11.  Jettison  of  deckloador 
\            washed  oyerboard 

156 

9' 74 

242 

12-51 

395 

9-06 

400 

10-32 

12.  Leaky 

22 

1*37 

49 

a-54 

219 

5-02 

214 

5*53 

ri3.  Loss    of  anchors   or 

\           chains 

ri4.  Mutiny,    sickness, 

23 

>'44 

48 

a-5» 

49 

1-12 

67 

1*74 

casualty  to  crew,  or 
refusing  duty 

306 

i8'93 

359 

i8-6i 

1,097 

afi7 

885 

22-86 

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
bulwarks,  sails,  &c. 

— 

— 

6 

0-29 

14 

o-3a 

18 

0-33 

16.  Water-logged 

^1 

— 

1,981 

— 

4,859 

— 

8,878 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

,562 

— 

1,838 

— 

4,051 

— 

8,598 

— 

Number  of  ressels 

^^                      T 

D 

gitized  by  VjUU Vive 
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4. — A    TahU  showing  the  Number  of  Wrecks  and  Caswdtiee  to  Steamers  reported  m 

Compared  with  the  Average  Number  arid  Percentaga 


Steamers. 


First  Quarter. 


1880. 


Number. 


Per- 
centage. 


Avera^  Fourteen 
previoat  Yean. 


Number. 


Per^ 
centage. 


Number. 


Second  Quarter. 


1880. 


Per- 
centage. 


Aren^  Faffteeo 
previouTnn. 


Nnmbcr. 


1.  Missing    

2.  Abandoned — 

BecoTered 

Lost  

Total 

8.  CfolUsion — 

Not  damaged    

Damaged  

Sunk 

Total 

4.  Sinking  from  causes! 
other  than  collision  j 

I.  Stranded^ 

Qot  off 

Not  got  off    

Subsequent  fate  not  \ 
repcnrted    j 

Total 

6.  Capture    

7.  Piracy  

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 

10.  Jettison      of     cargo  1 

under  deck  J 

11.  Jettison  of  deckloadorl 

washed  OTerboard...  j 

12.  Leaky  

18.  Loss   of  anchors   orl 

chains    J 

14.  Machinery    damaged  1 

or  short  of  coals  ....  j 

15.  Mutiny,  sickness,! 

casualty  to  crew,  or  V 
refusing  duty   J 

1^.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of  1 
sails,  bulwarks,  Ac,  J 

17.  Wator-bgged 

Number  of  casualties 

Number  of  steamers 


130 

118 

15 


17 


184 
18 


205 


14 
2 

26 

14 
16 
12 

119 

5 

160 


863 


831 


1-04 


o*79 


0*69 


C'I2 


0-25 


0*17 


0-3Z 


0-I7 


15*07 

13"67 

1*74 


79 

71 

6 


H'53 

12*98 

1-18 


84 
60 

4 


14-58 
10*42 
0*69 


30*48 


156 


28*69 


148 


25-69 


>'97 


11 


2*02 


11 


•9' 


21-32 
2-08 

0-35 


108 
20 


19*79 
3*61 

1*15 


138 
12 


a3*9^ 
2*o8 

o"5» 


23*75 


134 


H'55 


153 


26-56 


1*62 
0*23 

yoi 

1-62 

f85 
f39 

13*79 
0*58 

18-54 


12 
5 

10 

5 

14 
8 

102 


77 


2'20 
0*92 

1*77 
0*89 
*'54 
1*44 
18*72 

1*02 

14- 1 1 


19 
5 

17 

5 

12 
2 

116 

3 

80 


3*30 
0*87 

2*95 
0*87 
2*08 
o"35 
20*14 

0-5* 
13*89 


545 


676 


524  — 


550 


65 
50 

4 


119 


93 
15 


111 


13 
8 


2 

11 

3 

82 


82 


401 


884 
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**  Lloyd's  List,^  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereonr 
for  the  same  period  of  the  Fourteen  Previous  Tears, 


Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1880. 

Avera|;f 
Previo 

Number. 

J  Fourteen 
us  Years. 

Per- 
centage. 

1880. 

Avera^  Fourteen 
PreTions  Years. 

Steamers. 

^Tomber. 

Per- 
ontage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centafte. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

2 

0-30 

— 

— 

3 

28 

2 

0*32 

1.  Missing 

2.  Ahandonedr— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0*09 

— 

— 

Recoyered 

— 

— 

1 

0-I7 

— 

— 

1 

o*i8 

Lost 

— 

— 

1 

0-17 

1 

0-09 

2 

0*22 

Total 

3.  Collisiot^ 

119 

17-60 

81 

19*02 

136 

12-67 

112 

16-57 

Not  damaged 

99 

14-65 

62 

14-56 

133 

12-40 

89 

13-08 

Damaged 

11 

1-63 

7 

>*59 

11 

1-03 

9 

1*31 

Sunk 

229 

33-88 

150 

35-'7 

280 

26*10 

209 

30*96 

Total 

16 

2*37 

9 

2-13 

37 

3*45 

16 

2-30 

f  4.  Sinking  from  causes- 
\           other  than  collision 

6.  Stranded^ 

152 

2a-48 

92 

21-71 

189 

17-61 

136 

20-03 

Got  off 

15 

%'2Z 

17 

3*93 

36 

3-36 

29 

4-28 

Not  got  off 

8 

ri8 

8 

0-70 

7 

0-65 

6 

0-98 

r  Subsequent  fate  not  re- 
\     ported 

175 

25-88 

111 

26-34 

232 

21-62 

171 

25-29 

Total 









— 



1 

0*09 

6.  Capture 

1 

0-15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.  Piracy 

19 

2-8i 

12 

2-84 

44 

4- 10 

14 

2-04 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

2 

0*30 

8 

0-70 

6 

0-56 

8 

1-22 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 

10 

1-48 

7 

1-73 

22 

2-05 

9 

1-30 

riO.  Jettison  of  cargo 
\           under  deck 

7 

«03 

2 

0-47 

39 

3-63 

9 

1-36 

f  11.  Jettisonofdeckloador 
1            washed  orerboard 

15 

2*22 

8 

1*97 

22 

a*05 

15 

2-26 

12.  Leaky 

7 

1-03 

3 

0-66 

6 

0-56 

9 

1-32 

ri3.  Loss  of  anchors    or 
chains 

IfO 

17-75 

88 

20*58 

177 

16-50 

113 

i6*68 

ri4.  Machineiy    damaged 
\           or  short  of  coals 
ri5.  Mutiny,   sickness. 

2 

0*30 

5 

1*21 

5 

0-46 

5 

0*72 

<            casualty  to  crew,  or 
I           refusing  duty 
r  16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
sails,  bulwarks,  &c. 

71 

10-50 

25 

5'9« 

199 

18-55 

94 

13-91 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.  Water-logged 

676 

— 

425 

— 

1,073 

— 

677 

Number  of  casualties 

666 

— 

413 

— 

1,055 

— 

657 

— 

Number  of  steamers 

390 
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5.— -4  Table  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Castudties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  vitk 
List"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon, 
Previous  Years, 


Sailing  Vessels. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

1880. 

1   Averaj^e  Foarteen 
prenoua  Yean. 

1880. 

iiXzTmff  Fowteea 
prevtont  Tent. 

Nomber 

Per  C«Dt. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

PtrCesL 

Results  to  Ship— 

Total  loss    

368 
60 

191 

1,144 

14 

569 

'5*75 

8-i8 

48-97 
o*6o 

503 
60 

302 

1,407 

12 

570 

17-67 

»'75 
10*63 

49*47 
0-44 

20*04 

290 

34 

171 

734 

7 

452 

1718 

2*01 

10*13 

43-48* 

0*42 

26*78 

331 

36 

176 

741 

10 

403 

19-50 

2'IO 
10*36 
43-69 

0*57 

23-77 

ConstructiTe  loss    

Minor  damago    

Baised  after  sinking  

Not  damaged  or  results  1 
unknown j 

Total    

2^6 

— 

2,845 

— 

1,688 

— 

1,696 

— 

' 

MesuUs  to  Cargo  so  far  at 
reported — 

All  lost    

188 

118 

7 

17 

2 

38 

80 

8 -05 

5*c5 
0*30 

0-73 
o*o8 
1-63 
3*4- 

292 

150 

12 

8 

7 

41 

46 

io*z6 

5*^9 
0*42 
0*29 
o-i3 
»'43 
1-63 

144 

83 

2 

7 

4 

34 

63 

8-53 

4*9* 

0*12 

0*41 

0*24 

2*0£ 
3-73 

169 

89 

6 

5 

3 

18 

83 

9*97 
5-*3 
033 
0*31 
0*16 
i-o8 
»*94 

Part  lost 

All    HAVftd 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged  

Salvage  services 

204 

.8-73 

284 

IC'OO 

114 

6-75 

151 

g-g. 

Lioes — 
Crews  saved    

246 
40 

0-I7 

272 
29 

9*56 

1*04 

185 
25 

10*96 

1*48 

165 
22 

9*73 

1*32 

Crews  drowned  

Lives  lost  so  far  as  re- 1 
ported  (in  both  ships  ► 
and  steamers) J 

365 

— 

461 

— 

289 

— 

490 

Digitize 

jgk 

1 
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ha^  Servicet,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  arid  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  ^*Lloyd*s 
w^pared  with  the  Average  dumber  and  Percentages  for  the  same  period  of  the  Fourteen 


SaOing 

Veraels. 

Third  Quarter. 

* 

Foorth  Quarter. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
prenoui  Ycht*. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
previous  Years. 

Bber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

EesuUs  to  Sh^— 

323 

20-68 

326 

17*67 

860 

21*23 

686 

19*10 

Total  loss 

27 

!•« 

37 

2*02 

31 

0*76 

42 

l-l6 

CoDstruotiTe  loss 

132 

8-45 

210 

11*40 

446 

11*01 

403 

11*21 

Great  damage 

^O 

41*61 

811 

44*12 

1,847 

45'59 

1.687 

46*96 

Minor  damage 

8 

0*51 

9 

0*50 

14 

0-35 

10 

0*28 

Kaised  after  sinking 

i22 

27*02 

447 

24*29 

853 

21 -06 

765 

21*29 

/Not  damaged  or  retults 
\     unknown 

562 

— 

1,838 

— 

4,051 

— 

3,593 

— 

Totel 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

162 

io*37 

157 

8-52 

367 

9*06 

830 

9*19 

All  lost 

65 

4-16 

85 

4-65 

296 

7-31 

210 

5*85 

Part  lost 

4 

0*26 

5 

0*28 

21 

0*52 

9 

0-25 

AUsayed 

8 

0*19 

5 

0*26 

3 

0*07 

4 

0*12 

Forwarded 

7 

0-45 

4 

0-2I 

6 

0*15 

5 

014 

Ueated 

17 

1*09 

16 

0*89 

53 

1*31 

53 

«*47 

Shifted 

88 

3f43 

34 

1*88 

68 

1*68 

41 

I-I4 

Otherwise  damaged 

L09 

6*98 

161 

8-74 

334 

8-24 

328 

9*12 

Salyage  services 

Lives — 

LW 

I2'6l 

162 

8*83 

564 

13-90 

352 

9-80 

Crews  sayed 

22 

1*41 

13 

0*71 

41 

I'OI 

29 

0-79 

Crews  drowned 

587 

— 

275 

— 

834 

— 

550 

— 

r  Lives  lost  so  far  as  re- 
ported  (in  both  shipf 
[     and  steamers) 

392 
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6.— A  Table  $hamng  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Skip  and  to  Cargo,  inl 
List/'  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thert^ 
Previous  Tears. 


Steamers. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter.            1 

1 
Nnrober. 

380. 
Per  Cent. 

Average  Fourteen 
preTiont  Yean. 

1880. 

prenoss  Yean.  J 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

YttOsk 

Results  to  Ship^ 
Total  lo«8    

50 

2 

89 

378 

11 

851 

6*02 
0-24 

4-69 
45*49 

42-24 

40 
3 

34 

243 

3 

201 

7-70 
0-49 
6-48 

46-34 
0*64 

38-35 

30 
1 

26 

263 

4 

226 

5*45 
om8 

4*73 
47-81 
•0-73 
4109 

28 
2 

26 

166 

3 

159 

0*43 
6-79 

4S"ii  1 

4«'44 

O-rmit  dftTTiaira 

Minor  (\KmiUKt 

Baised  after  sinkiiig 

Not  damaged  or  reralts  1 
unknown J 

Total   

831 

— 

524 

— 

550 

— 

384 

— 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
report^ — 

All  lost    

28 

58 

21 
86 

3-37 
6-98 

2*53 
4*33 

17 
22 
1 
1 
1 
9 
12 

3-*8 
413 
0-15 

O'll 

0-14 
1-70 

2-29 

18 
32 
2 
2 
1 
8 
81 

5-82 
0-36 
0*36 
o-i8 

I  "45 
5-64 

10 
20 

1 

3 

10 

0-13 

Part  lost 

AUsaTed 

Forwarded 

Heated    



Shifted    

c*6: 

Otherwise  damaged  

2-4: 

Snlrafl^e  ser^ioeA rr 

54 

6-50 

40 

7-70 

46 

8-36 

37 

1    ,-r. 

Lives —                             1 
Orews  saTed 

26 
9 

3*«3 
I -08 

20 

4 

3'79 
0*76 

17 
5 

3-09 
0*91 

14 

1 

3-63 

Crews  drowned 

o*3J 

Lires  lost  so  far  as  re- ^ 
ported  in  both  ships  1 
and  steamers  (see  Sail-  | 
ing  Vessels,  *ifpro)  ) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

[ 

)igitized  by 

GOOQ 

le 
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hlvcige  Services,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  ^^Lloyd^s 
"oiApared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  satne  period  of  the  Fourteen 


Steamers. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1880.          1 

previQi 
NomlMr. 

s  Fourteen 
u  Yean. 

Percent 

1880.          1 

Avem^  Fourteen 
previons  Tenrt. 

(uaber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Nomber. 

Per  Cent. 

1 

1 
1 

Mesfdts  to  Skip— 

44 

6-6 1 

31 

7-63 

83 

7-87     ' 

1 

54 

8-16 

Total  loM 

— 

2 

0*40 

— 

_   1 

2 

0*26 

ConstructiTe  loss 

38 

5-70 

31 

7-50 

68 

6-44 

47 

7*22 

303 

45'5o 

170 

4>-25 

488 

46-26         , 

282 

42-91 

Minor  damage 

4 

o*6o 

3 

0-72 

10 

0*95 

1      6 

1 

0*77 

Baiaed  after  sinking 

277 

4»'59 

176 

4»*50 

406 

38-48 

1 

267 

1 

40*68 

("Not  damaged  or  results 
\     unknown 

6ee 

— 

413 

— 

1,055 

— 

1 

'  657 

1 

— 

Total 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  a* 
reported — 

20 

3-00 

13 

3'ii 

32 

3-03 

19 

2-86 

AUlost 

34 

510 

18 

4-29 

93 

8-8i 

29 

4-38 

Fart  lost 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

o*C9 

1 

O'll 

AUsared 

— 

— 

1 

0-I4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Forwarded 

2 

0*30 

— 

— 

2 

0*19 

1 

0*09 

Heated 

2 

0*30 

8« 

0-70 

21 

1-99 

14 

*'3 

Shifted 

16 

2-40 

11 

2-71 

48 

455 

18 

2-67 

Otherwise  damaged 

48 

7*20 

34 

8-21 

64 

6*07 

46 

7-05 

Salvage  serrioes 

I 

1 
1 

Xtf>«t— 

21 

315 

15 

3*53 

39 

3*70     ' 

1  22 

3*42 

Crews  saved 

3 

o'45     1 

— 

— 

7 

o*66 

1   ' 

0*33 

Crews  drowned 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

! 

1 

— 

fLires  lost  so  fiur  as  re- 
J  ported  in  both  ships 
1  and  steamers  (see  Sail- 
L     ing  Vessels,  sv^a) 
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ni. — Illegitimacy  in  England  and  Walei,  1879. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  last  (the  forty-second) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  for  England  and  Wales, 
dealing  with  the  Retnms  of  1879 : — 

^^  lUcgitimate  Births. — The  illegitimate  births  numbered  42,189, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  4*8  to  every  100  children  bom.  This  is  very 
slightly  higher  than  the  proportion  in  the  three  preceding  years,  in 
each  of  which  it  was  4*7 ;  but  with  these  exceptions  it  was  the 
lowest  proportion  yet  reached,  having  only  been  equalled  in  1875. 

"  The  following  figures  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  gradual 
and  continuous  diminution  of  illegitimate  births : — 

Children  Born  out  of  Wediock  Children  Bom  oat  of  Wedlock 

to  xoo  Birthi.  to  100  Births. 

1846-50 6-7         1866-70 5-8 

*61-55. 6*6  ,,-,   ,-, 

'56-60 6-5  ^^'^^ 5-» 

'61-65 6-4  76-79 4-7 

**  The  illegitimate  rate  varied  very  greatly  in  different  counties; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  counties  which  had  been  distinguished 
by  a  high  rate  in  former  years  retained  their  unfortunate  pre- 
eminence in  1879. 

"  It  is  manifest  that,  just  as  the  legitimate  birth-rate  in  a  county 
depends  in  part  upon  the  proportion  of  wives  of  reproductive  ages 
living  there  to  the  total  population,  so  also  must  the  illegitimate 
rate  depend,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  the  proportion  of  unmarried 
women  of  reproductive  ages.  In  order  to  exclude  this  cause  of 
diversity,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  average  annual 
illegitimate  births  in  each  county  per  1,000  unmarried  women  of 
from  15  to  45  years  of  age. 

"  It  will  be  seen  (Table  1)  that  though  this  method  in  some 
cases,  e.g.,  Durham,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  modifies  very  con. 
siderably  the  order  in  which  the  counties  come,  as  ascertained  by 
the  usual  method,  yet  the  county  differences  are  by  no  means  swept 
away,  and  the  two  lists  remain  on  the  whole  much  alike.  In  other 
words,  the  high  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  some  counties,  and  the 
comparatively  low  rates  in  others,  are  only  very  partially  to  be 
explained  by  differences  in  their  respective  proportions  of  unmarried 
women  of  child-bearing  ages. 

'*  An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  a  curious  fact  in  regard 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  in  the  country.  If 
an  outline  map  of  England  and  Wales  be  taken  in  which  the  coimty 
boundaries  are  distinguished,  it  will  be  found  that  a  continuoas, 
though  irregular,  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  east  coast,  where 
Essex  and  Suffolk  are  coterminous,  across  England  to  the  Bristol 
Channel;  and  that  while  every  county  below  this  line,  without 
exception,  has  an  illegitimate  rate  below  the  average,  every  county 
above  it,  with  only  one  exception,  viz.,  Lancashire,  has  a  rate  above 
the  average.  Again  it  will  be  found  that  a  second  continuous  line 
can  be  drawn  from  the  same  eastern  spot,  right  across  England  and 
passing  between  North  and  South  Wales,  and  that  while  every 
registration  county  south  of  this  line  has  an  illegitimate  birth-rate 
below  20*o  per  1,000  unmarried  women  of  from  15—45  years  of 
age,  every  county  north  of  it,  excepting  three,  viz.,  Lancashire, 
West  Biding,  Cheshire,  has  a  rate  higher  than  20*0.     Thus  Enghuad 
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and  Wales  can  be  divided,  and  not  very  ronghly,  into  three  zones, 
a  sonthem  zone  with  an  illegitimate  rate  below  the  general  average, 
a  midland  zone  with  illegitimacj  somewhat  above  the  average,  and 
a  northern  zone  with  excessively  high  illegitimacy. 
Table  I. — Proportions  in  the  several  Counties  of  Illegitimate  Births  to 

Unmarried  Womeny  Aged  15 — 46,  and  of  Men  and  Women  Signing  the 

Marriage  Register  with  Marks, 


Registration  Coonties. 


Arerege  Annual 

Illegitimate 

Births  per 

i,ooo  Unmarried 

Women 

Aged  15—43, 

1869-78. 


3  4  5 

Average  Annual  Proportions 

of  Men  and  Women 

who  Signed  the  Marriage  Register  with 

Marks,  1869-78. 


Men 

to  loo  Men 

Married. 


Women 

to  lOO  Women 

Married. 


Persons  to 

100  Persons 

Married. 


Surrey  (extra-metropolitan) 
Middlesex  „ 

London   

Gloacestershire 

Somersetshire 

Sussex 

DeTonshire 

Hampshire 

Kent  (extra-metropolitan) ., 

Dorsetshire 

Warwickshire 

Essex  

Cornwall 

Lancashire 

Berkshire    

Worcestershire  

Wiltshire    


EiroLAin)  Aim  Wales 

Cheshire 

Butlandshire 

Hertfordshire 

Buckinghamshire  

Monmouthshire 

South  Wales  

Huntingdonshire    

Northamptonshire..*. 

Oxfordshire    

Cambridgeshire 

Leicestershire 

West  Biding  

Bedfordshire 

Herefordshire 

Suffolk 

North  Wales 

Northumberland    

Westmorland 

Lincolnshire   

East  Biding  (with  York)  . 

Derbyshire 

Durham  

Staffordshire  

Nottinghamshire    

Norfolk   

Shropshire 

North  Biding 

Cumberland    


8-9 
8-9 

lO'I 
12*1 

12-9 
13-0 
>3'7 
13-7 
I4'4 
14*8 

15*2 
'5*3 
15*4 
15*5 

16-8 

i6-i 
i6-z 
i6*7 
i7'o 
17-1 
17*3 
17*4 
17-8 
i8*o 

18-3 
i8-6 
i8-6 
19*0 
I9'3 

20*2 
20-5 

20*6 
20*7 
20'9 
21*2 
21-6 
22-6 

a3*l 

25-0 
25-8 
26*4 
27'^ 


11-9 
12-6 
8-4 
16-4 
20-6 
151 
13-7 
13-5 
15-6 
19-7 
20-9 
20-8 
22-5 
18-7 
18-3 
221 
20-8 

17-9 
17-2 
15-8 
27-2 
28-6 
32*2 
261 
23-7 
181 
18-6 
26-6 
181 
18-2 
27-3 
23-8 
27-6 
261 
12-9 
8-8 
16-6 
13-2 
17-5 
21-3 
320 
200 
26-2 
24*5 
161 
14-6 


9*3 

I0'2 

171 
19-0 

lO'O 

i6-6 

I2'2 

13*6 

I5'4 
26-5 

15*7 
26*4 

35*4 
13*4 
24*7 
>5'9 
24.4 

27-6 
11*1 

22*1 

2y6 
36-8 
41-4 

17*7 
»9'3 
14-2 

20*4 

23*3 
3i'4 
3i-5 
i9'6 
19*6 
34-8 
21-9 
11-6 

20*7 
23*1 

3i-6 

39*a 
28-0 
20-5 

DigitJEDaty 
23'8 


10-6 
11-4 
10-8 
16-8 
19-8 
12-6 
15-2 
12-9 
14-6 
17-6 
23-7 
18-3 
24*5 
271 
15-9 
23-4 
181 

21-2 
22-4 
13-5 
24-7 
23-6 
34-5 
83-8 
20-7 
18-7 
16-4 
230 
20-7 
25-3 
29-9 
21-7 
23-6 
30-6 
17-4 
10-2 
161 
170 
20*8 
270 
35-6 
240 
23-4 
^       250 
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'*  In  face  of  this  strange  and  unexpected  distribution,  which 
seems  too  deOnite  to  be  a  mere  chance  occurrence,  and  jet  does  not 
appear  to  admit  of  explanation  bj  assignable  differences  in  social 
conditions,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be 
local  conditions,  climatic  or  other,  affecting  the  fecundity  of  women, 
«nd  causing  higher  birth-rates  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  If 
this  were  so,  the  legitimate  birth-rate  should  be  affected  as  well  as 
the  illegitimate,  and  should  show  corresponding  variations.  Are 
thej  so  affected  ?  Comparing  the  fig^ures  in  Table  6  with  those  in 
Table  I,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 


BegistratioD  Conntiei. 


The  serent'een  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  below  average   J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  above  average,  but  under  lo'o  ..  J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rat-es  above  20*0 J 


Annual 
Legitimate  Births 

per  ijooo 

Married  Women 

of 

IS— iS  Years  of  Age. 


285 
297 
309 


'*  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  when  the  counties  are  thus 
grouped,  there  really  is  some  agreement  between  the  illegitimate 
and  the  legitimate  rates,  so  i&r  as  that,  in  a  groap  of  counties 
where  1,000  unmarried  women  give  birth  to  a  more  than  average 
number  of  illegitimate  children,  1,000  wives  also  give  birth  to  a 
more  than  average  number  of  legitimate  offspring,  and  vice  versd. 
But  though,  when  the  facts  are  thus  generally  stated,  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  rates  may  be  said  to  vary  together,  the  proportions 
in  which  they  vary  in  the  three  groups  of  counties  are  utterly 
different.  If  the  legitimate  rates  varied  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  illegitimate,  which  would  be  the  necessary  result  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  variations  had  one  common  cause,  instead  of  being 
as  they  are  in  the  proportions  of  285, 297,  309,  they  would  be  in  the 
proportions  of  285,  382,  488.  The  hypothesis,  then,  that  the  curious 
geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  is  explicable  in  more  than 
the  most  trifling  degree  by  some  local  condition,  climatic  or  the  like, 
affecting  the  fecundity  of  women,  may  be  dismissed. 

*•  Among  the  difEerences  in  social  conditions  in  different  districts 
are  two  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  on  the  illegitimate  rate ;  namely,  the  urban  or  rural 
<;haracter  of  the  district,  and  the  degree  in  which  elementary 
education  is  diffused  through  the  population. 

*'  As  regards  the  effect  of  town  life,  as  opposed  to  country  life, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  London  and  the  immediately  adjoining 
counties  have  the  lowest  rates  of  illegitimacy ;  and  when  to  this 
fact  is  also  added  the  further  facts  that  Warwickshire  and  still 
more  notably,  Lancashire  have  exceptionally  low  rates,  as  compared 
with  other  counties  in  the  same  latitudes,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  such  large   towns  as   London,   Birmingham, 
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Liverpool,  Manchester,  exercise  some  influence  by  which  illegiti- 
macy is  kept  down ;  and  as  such  towns  can  scarcely  be  assamed  to 
be  seats  oi  exceptionally  high  morality,  it  is  probable  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  unrestrained  passions  which  in 
other  districts  result  in  illegitimate  offspring  are  in  these  large 
towns  diverted  into  the  channel  of  bfuren  prostitution.  Very 
possibly,  were  accurate  statistics  of  this  social  evil  procurable,  the 
apparently  contradictory  evidence  borne  by  some  other  districts, 
with  populations  in  larger  proportions  of  urban  character,  might 
find  some  explanation.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  illegitimate  children  are  the  offspring  of  country 
girls  who  have  gone  into  domestic  service  in  towns,  and  have  there 
been  seduced ;  and  such  girls  will  often  return  to  the  country  for 
their  confinement,  and  will  thus  increase  the  country  rate  of 
illegitimacy  by  the  addition  of  births  which  from  their  origin 
should  duly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  towns. 

*'  As  regards  the  effect  of  education  on  the  illegitimate  rate,  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  women  would 
make  them  fall  easy  victims  te  seduction ;  and  statistics  in  some 
measure  support  this  natural  expectation,  though  perhaps  not  so 
fully  as  might  have  been  supposed. 

Tablk  J. — Illegitimate  Births  in  ReUxticn  to  Education^  hy  Groups 
of  Counties. 


Annual  Proportion  of  Signitnret  by  Ifarks. 

Conntict. 

Per  too  Women 
Married. 

Per  100  Men 
Mmrried. 

The  serenteen  counties  with  illegitimate  \ 
rates  below  the  ayerage J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  aboye  the  ayerage,  bat  under  20*0  J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  aboye  20*0     J 

1^3 
24-1 

171 
22-5 
19-8 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  those  counties,  where  the  proportion  of 
uneducated  women  is  below  the  average,  have  also  an  illegitimate 
rate  below  the  average;  while  those  counties  where  uneducated 
women  abound,  have  high  rates  of  illegitimacy.  But  when  these 
latter  counties  are  subdivided,  as  in  the  table,  inte  two  groups,  the 
anticipated  correspondence  between  ignorance  in  women  and  ille- 
^timacy  in  children  is  wanting.  There  are,  moreover,  counties, 
and  notably  Westmorland,  which  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  female 
education,  and  yet  have  excessively  high  rates  of  illegitimacy. 
There  is,  however,  another  educational  factor  to  be  considered, 
viz.,  the  amount  of  male  education.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
wider  diffusion  of  elementary  education  among  men  may  lead  to 
the  same  result  as  the  ignorance  of  women ;  for  education  leads  to 
prudence,  and  prudent  men  marry  later  than  imprudent  men  ;  and 
late  marriage  is  often  preceded  by  illicit  connections.  The  figures 
given  in  the  above  table  lend  support  to  this  'view :    for  the 
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superiority  of  men  over  women  in  the  matter  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  very  mucli  greater  in  the  group  where  illegitimate  rates  are 
highest  than  in  either  of  the  other  groups. 

"  Speaking  generally,  then,  the  recognisable  influences  which 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  unmarried  women,  are  the 
absence  of  large  towns ;  deficiency  of  elementary  education  among 
women;  difiusion  of  elementary  education  amoug  men.  The 
curious  geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  seems,  however, 
hardly  capable  of  explanation  simply  on  this  basis. 

"  Sex, — The  male  births  numbered  447,9 14,  and  ''^©re*  as  always, 
in  excess  of  the  female  births,  which  amounted  to  432,475  ;  the 
proportions  being  1,036  boys  to  1,000  girls.  It  is  curious  that  the 
excess  on  the  side  of  male  births  is  gradually  lessening,  as  has  been 
noted  in  previous  reports.  Only  twice,  namely,  in  1868  and  1871, 
was  the  male  excess  lower  than  in  1879,  and  only  on  one  other 
occasion,  1877,  was  it  as  low. 


IV.^!^0en8U8  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 

1881. 

The  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  (for  June,  1881) 
has  been  delayed  a  few  days  in  order  to  include  in  it  a  summary  of 
the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  taken  on  4th  April,  1881.  The 
following  is  the  preliminary  report,  of  which  the  Census  Committee 
have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Journal  with  an 
early  copy : — 

"  At  no  period  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  was  it  possible  to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  inhabiting  this  country;  for  all  computations 
founded  on  domesday  books,  on  subsidy  rolls,  on  payments  of  poll 
or  hearth  tax,  and  the  like,  however  ingenious  they  might  be, 
involved  of  necessity  so  large  an  intermixture  of  guesswork,  as  to 
deprive  their  results  of  any  substantial  value. 

"No  proposal  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  population  by 
systematic  enumeration  appears  to  have  been  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  On  30th  March,  1753,  Mr.  Thojnas  Potter,* 
who  sat  as  member  for  St.  Germans  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  in  a  Bill  *  for  taking  and  registering  an  annual  account  of 
the  total  number  of  the  people,  and  of  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths ;  and  also  of  the  total  number  of  the  poor 
receiving  alms  from  every  parish  and  extra-parochial  place  in  Great 
Britain.'  This  Bill  apparently  had  the  support  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day;  for  amoug  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  back  are 
Mr.  George  Greville,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Barrington,  a 

*  "  Mr.  Potter  was  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ointerbury,  and  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  ^  t 
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lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland.* 

"  Accnstomed  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  to  such  ennmera- 
tions,  the  alarm  with  which  the  proposal  was  received,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  langpiage  with  which  it  was  combated,  cannot  but  excite 
our  surprise.  *  I  did  not  believe,'  said  its  chief  opponentf  in  the 
Commons, '  that  there  was  any  set  of  men,  or,  indeed,  any  individual 
of  the  human  species,  so  presumptuous  and  so  abandoned  as  to 
make  the  proposal  we  have  just  heard.  ...  1  hold  this  project 
to  be  totally  subversive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty. 
.  .  .  The  new  Bill  will  direct  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and 
indeed  the  addition  of  a  very  few  words  will  make  it  the  most 
effectual  engine  of  rapacity  and  oppression  that  was  ever  used 
against  an  injured  people.  .  .  .  Moreover,  an  annual  register  of 
our  people  will  acquaint  our  enemies  abroad  with  our  weakness.' 
Another  opponent,  Mr.  Matthew  Ridley,  stated  that  he  knew  by 
letters  from  the  town  he  represented,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
from  other  parts  'that  *  the  people  looked  on  the  proposal  as 
ominous,  and  feared  lest  some  public  misfortune  or  an  epidemical 
distemper  should  follow  the  numbering.'  It  was  ftirther  urged, 
that  the  scheme  was  costly  and  inlpracticable ;  that  it  was  an  imita- 
tion of  French  policy,  borrowed  from  our  natural  enemies;  and 
that  it  would  not  only  be  a  basis  for  new  taxation,  but  for  a 
conscription.  Nor  was  this  latter  fear  probably  without  some 
justification ;  for  Mr.  George  (Jreville,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
supporting  the  Bill,  said  that  '  it  will  be  extremely  useful  at  all 
times  for  many  useful  purposes ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  long  war  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  usual  methods  of  raising 
recruits  for  our  army  would  not  then  be  sufficient.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  of  obliging  each  parish  to  furnish 
a  certain  number.'  The  Bill,  thus  supported,  passed  through  aU  its 
stages  in  the  Commons  by  large  majorities,  but  was  thrown  out  on 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  . 

"  Nearly  half  a  century  passed  away  before  the  proposal  was 
renewed ;  but  when  the  new  Bill  was  introduced,  in  November, 
1800,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  great 
change  which  had  apparently  occurred  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  population.  The  old  fear  that  the  number  of  the  people 
was  falling  (^,  and  that  an  enumeration  would  betray  the  inability 
of  the  country  to  furnish  a  due  supply  of  soldiers  for  the  army,  had 
given  place  to  a  new  and  opposite  form  of  alarm,  namely,  that  tho 
people  were  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Among  the  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
brought  about  this  change  of  opinion,  probably  the  most  powerful 
was  the  great  dearth  which  prevailed  in  the  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  forward,  much  of  the  time  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  being  occupied  in  the  year  1800  in  discussions  on 
*  the  present  high  price  of  provisions ;'  while  a  second  cause  that 

*  '*  Besides  these  three  ministers,  the  following  members  backed  the  BiU: 
Lord  HiUborongh,  Lord  Dapplin,  Mr.  Oswald. 

t  «  Viz.,  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for  the  city  of  Yoi^gitized  bydOOQlC 
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may  fairly  be  assumed  to  bave  had  some  infltience  in  tbe  matter, 
was  the  attention  excited  by  Malthus's  great  work,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  published  anonymously  in  1798,  and  taught  its 
readers  that  there  were  other  aspects  of  the  question  of  population 
than  the  military  one. 

"  The  Population  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Abbot,  member  for 
Helston,  on  20th  November,  1800,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages 
without  opposition.  The  enumeration  was  made  on  10th  March  in 
the  following  year,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  without 
omission,  in  the  first  year  of  each  successive  decennium. 

"  The  recent  census  was,  therefore,  the  ninth  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

**  The  diflBculty  of  taking  an  account  of  the  population  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  day,  a  limitation  which  is  a  distinctive  feature 
in  the  method  of  enumeration  adopted  in  this  country,  becomes 
greater  and  greater  at  each  recurring  decennial  period,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  people  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
their  local  sub-divisions.  We  are,  however,  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  recent  enumeration  waa  carried  out  with  complete 
success,  and  without  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  friction ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures,  which  we  have 
now  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  as  the  result  of  the  operation, 
are  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  on  any  previous  occasion.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  probable  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the 
prejudices  which  hung  about  the  earlier  censuses,  and  to  the 
increased  experience  of  the  local  ofiBcials  in  the  process  of  enumera- 
tion, each  successive  census  has  been  more  accurately  taken  than 
that  which  preceded  it. 

"  The  present  report  is,  as  you  are  aware,  merely  a  preliminary 
one  ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  explain  in  a  few  words  in  what 
respects  this  preliminary  report  difiers  from  the  more  detailed 
account,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  present  to  you  at  some  future 
period. 

"  The  difierence  is  one  of  quantity  and  also  of  quality.  The 
preliminary  report  deals  simply  with  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  of  their  habitations,  and  with  their  distribution  in  place.  It 
tells,  that  is,  how  many  inhabitants  there  are  in  the  whole  country, 
and  in  the  more  important  of  its  multifarious  sub-divisions,  such  as 
its  sub-districts,  districts,  its  counties,  and  its  municipal,  parliamen- 
tary, and  sanitary  areas,  and  in  how  many  dwelling  places  they 
are  housed.  But  as  regards  their  ages,  their  occupations,  their 
birth  places,  their  civil  conditions,  and  all  other  matters  concerning 
which  questions  were  asked  in  the  householders'  schedules,  this 
preliminary  report  contains  no  information.  Neither  does  it  take 
cognisance  of  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  country,  such  as 
paiHshes,  nor,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  the  registration 
counties.  All  these,  however,  are  matters  which  in  the  detailed 
report  will  receive  full  consideration.  Such,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  reports  as  regards  quantity.  There  is  also  a  not 
unimportant  difEerence  as  regards  quality.  The  total  numbers  of 
inhabitants  and  of  houses  in  each  sub-district,  as  given  in  this  preli- 
minary report,  are  the  totals  furnished  to  the  central  office  by  the 
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local  registrars,  who  obtained  them  by  casting  np  the  entries  in  the 
ennmeration  books  of  their  respective  Bnb*.districts.  The  enumera- 
tion  books,  from  which  they  worked,  have  as  yet  undergone  no 
revision.  The  figures,  therefore,  in  this  preliminary  report  are 
based  on  nnrevised  returns.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  detailed 
report  each  enumeration  book  will  be  ^carefully  read  through,  all 
detectable  errors  be  corrected,  and  a  fresh  casting  of  the  entries, 
thus  corrected,  be  made.  The  preliminary  totals  are  rarely  perfectly 
correct.  In  almost  every  sub-strict  some  correction  has  to  be  made 
on  revision.  The  amount  of  error,  however,  is  usually  very  small,  so 
that  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  these  totals  n^ay  be  used  with 
a  tolerable  certainty  of  not  falling  into  any  serious  error.  Moreover, 
in  larger  aggregates  than  sub-districts,  such  as  counties,  great  cities 
or  towns,  and  the  like,  the  errors  in  the  totals  of  the  individual  sub- 
districts  have  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  difference  between  the  nnrevised  and  the  revised  totals  of 
all  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  nearly  23  millions, 
amounted  at  the  census  of  1871  to  no  more  than  8,1  j8. 

"  The  error  was  still  more  insignificant  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses ;  for,  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  4  millions  and 
a  quarter,  the  difference  between  the  revised  and  the  nnrevised 
figures  was  but  85.  The  preliminary  figures,  therefore,  may  be 
used  without  fear  for  the  larger  divisions  of  the  country,  and  still 
more  for  the  country  itself,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
sub-divisions,  such  as  sub-districts,  that  caution  is  required. 


"  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  living  in  England 
and  Wales  at  midnight  on  4th  April,  1881,  was  25,968,286. 

"  This  was  an  increase  of  3,256,020,  or  of  14*34  i)er  cent.,  upon 
the  numbers  living  at  the  previous  census  of  3rd  April,  1871,  and 
was  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  another  London 
with  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  population. 

*'  The  rate  of  increase  was  higher  than  in  any  decennium  since 
1831-41,  when  it  was  i4'52.  In  the  two  succeeding  decades, 
1841-51  and  1851-61,  the  rate  fell,  first  to  12-65  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^'93  » 
but  in  1861-71  the  rate  again  rose  to  13*19,  to  be,  as  already  noted, 
still  further  advanced  to  14*34  in  the  ten  years  just  completed. 

*'  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  aggregate  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  two  factors,  namely, 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate;  for,  in  comparison  with  these, 
emigration  and  immigration  have  but  an  insignificant  effect.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  past  decennium  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  was  unusually  high,  while  the  death-rate  was  still  more 
unusually  low.  That  is  to  say,  the  additions  were  somewhat  above 
the  average,  while  the  losses  were  far  below  it. 


1841-61  

Mean  Anniua 
Birth.Rate. 

Mean  Annual 
Death-Rate. 

32*61 
34-15 
35*24 
35*35 

22*83 
22-25 
22  50 
21-27,00^ 

'51-61  

'61-71  

'71-81  

e 
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"  The  higher  birth-rate  in  1871-81,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  implies  the  addition  of  26,774  extra  members  to  the 
commnnity,  while  the  lower  death-rate  implies  the  snrviTal  of 
299,385  persons  who  with  the  previous  rate  of  mortality  would  have 
died. 

"The  difference  between  the  total  number  of  births  and  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  ten  years,  or  *  the  natural  increment 
of  the  people,'  amounted  to  3,425,982,  or  to  an  increase  of  15*08 
per  cent,  upon  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  and 
as  the  actual  increase,  as  determmed  by  enumeration,  was  14*34  per 
cent.,  the  combined  effects  of  all  other  movements  of  the  population, 
including  emigration  and  immigration,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  no  more 
than  o*74  per  cent,  in  the  whole  period. 

"  How  closely  the  growth  of  the  population  is  determined  by 
the  *  natural  increment,'  and  in  what  small  degree  comparatively  it 
is  affected  by  oth^  causes,  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  population  and  the  rate  of  increase  for  three  successive 
decennial  periods,  as  they  would  have  been,  if  determined  simply 
by  the  natural  increment,  and  as  they  were  found  actually  to  be  on 
enumeration : — 


Population. 

Difference  of 

*  Natural 

Increment ' 

Population 

from 

*  Enumerated' 
Population. 

Increase  per  Cent,  in 
Prcvioui  Decade. 

Difference  of 
Natural 

Censns 
Years. 

Ab 

determined 

by 'Nitural 

Increment ' 

only. 

Ab  Actually 

Ai 

determined 

hy  'Natural 

Increment* 

only. 

Ab 

byActsal 
Enumeration. 

Increment 
Kate  from 

Bato. 

1861 
71 
'81 

iO,i88,335 
22,79 1  »234 
26,138,248 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

122,111 

78,968 

169,962 

12*61 

13*58 
15*08 

11-93 
1319 
14-34 

+  0-68 
+  0-39 
+  074 

The  slight  difference  apparent  at  each  period  was  due  to  emigra- 
tion, or  rather  to  the  difference  between  the  number  of  emigrants 
and  the  number  of  immigrants,  using  these  terms  in  a  somewhat 
wide  sense  to  embrace  all  additions  and  all  losses  other  than  by 
births  and  deaths.*  Neither  the  actual  number  of  emigrants  nor 
the  actual  number  of  immigrants  can  be  told  with  more  than 
vaguely  approximative  accuracy.  The  difference  between  the  two, 
however,  as  deduced  in  the  above  table,  amounted  in  the  puast 
decade  to  169,962,  the  balance,  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
deoennia,  being  on  the  side  of  the  emigrants. 

'^  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  the  population  of  Eng- 

•  " '  Emigrant '  as  used  aboye  inclades :  (1)  Emigrants  proper ;  (2)  Persons 
gone  abroad  as  travellers,  &c.;  (3)  Persons  who  remoTod  from  England  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  (4)  Any  persons  who  died  in  the  decide,  bnt  whose 
deaths  were  not  registered  at  the  date  of  the  censns ;  (5)  Any  excess  of  EngUsh  or 
Welsh  persons  in  army,  navy,  or  merchant  sendee  abroad,  over  similar  persons 
at  previous  census.  '  Immigrant '  of  conrse  is  used  to  indnde  the  opposites  of  these 
groups. 

"  The  return  of  emigrants  includes  most  of  group  1,  and  also  many  of  group  2 ; 
but  of  the  other  groups  no  numerical  account  whatsoever  can  as  1      ' 
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land  and  Wales  has  increased  86*9  per  cent.  Supposing  a  similar 
rate  of  increase  to  be  maintained,  the  popnlation  just  enumerated 
would  be  doubled  in  the  year  1936.  Such  a  supposition  is,  however, 
purely  hypothetical,  and  we  have  scarcely  more  reason  to  assume 
that  the  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years  will  be  maintained  for  fifty-five 
years  to  come,  than  that  a  similar  rate  prevailed  in  former  periods ; 
and  how  far  that  was  from  being  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  such  an  hypothesis  a  single  pair  of  persons  living  in  the  year 
A.D.  571  would  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  present  population 
of  England  and  Wales. 

*'0f  the  25,968,286  persons  enumeiated  12,624,754  were  males, 
^^d  1 39343)53^  ^^^  females.  This  gives  an  excess  of  females  over 
males  of  718,778,  an  excess  which  would,  however,  be  considerably 
lessened,  were  the  army,  and  navy,  and  merchant  service  abroad 
not  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

'*To  each  100  males  enumerated  there  were  1057  females. 
This  is  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  females  than  existed  at  the 
previous  census.  In  fact  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  has 
been  steadily  increasing  at  each  census  since  1851,  having  been 
successively  104*2,  i05'3,  105*4,  105*7. 

"  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  was  14*16  per  cent, 
for  males,  and  14*50  for  females.  But  the  '  natural  increment '  of 
the  males,  that  is,  the  number  of  male  births  minus  the  number  of 
male  deaths,  was  1,704,144,  or  15*4  per  cent.,  of  the  male  population 
in  1871,  while  the  natural  increment  of  the  females  was  1,721,838, 
or  only  14*8  per  cent,  of  the  female  population.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  169,962  persons  who  constituted  the  balance  of 
emigrants  over  immigrants  consisted  of  138,324  males,  and  31,638 
females,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  in  the 
population  was  entirely  due  to  an  excess  of  male  emigrants. 


Males. 

Females. 

Penons  enomereted  in  1871    

11,058,934 
1,704,144 

11,653,882 
1,721,838 

Births  minus  deaths  in  decade  (April,  1871—1 
April,  1881) • 

Population  in  1881  by  'natural  increment*  only.... 

12,763,078 

13,876,170 

Popnlation  enumerated  in  1881  

12,624,764 

13,843,632 

2>iiBBreno6,  or    excess  of    emlffrants  overl 

188,824 

81,688 

''The  number  of  families  (single  lodgers  to  whom  schedules 
were  supplied  counting  as  separate  families)  was  5,643,353,  which 
was  an  increase  of  594,337  upon  the  number  in  1871. 

''  The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  that  is,  of  houses  in  which 
any  person  slept  on  the  niffht  of  3rd  April,  was  4,833,844,  shewing 
an  increase  of  574*727  in  me  deoennium.  There  were  also  380,684 
unoccupied  houses  and  46,759  in  course  of  construction. 

"Tne  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  inhabited  house 
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"^^^  9*379  ag&u^t'  &n  average  of  5*33  at  the  preceding  enume- 
ration. 

*'  The  inhabited  honsee,  therefore,  did  not  increase  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  the  population.  But  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  tne  houses  in  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  more  capacious 
than  the  houses  in  rural  districts,  and  that  the  urban  population, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on,  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the 
rural  population. 


Inhabited  Houms. 

Homes  Bonding. 

Famlliet 

and  ^ngle  Lodgers 

tnppUed 

withSdbedoIes. 

1871.  3rd  Anril 

4»»59»"7 
4.833,844 

37,803 
46,769 

5,049,016 
5,^43,353 

'81   4th    

Increase  in  the  ten  years  .... 

574,727 

8,956 

594,337 

"  The  increase  of  the  population  was  by  no  means  equably  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  2  $3  of  the  630  districts,  and  in 
986  of  the  2,175  sub-districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided  for 
registration  purposes,  there  was  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Even  when  larger  aggregates,  such  as  counties, 
are  taken,  there  are  some  in  which  the  population  declined,  while 
in  the  remainder  the  rates  of  increase  were  excessively  unequal.  In 
the  following  list  those  counties  in  which  the  popidation  rose  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rates  of  increase : — 

Counties  in  which  the  Population  Increased  in  the  Past  Decade. 

Worcestershire 12*2  per  cent. 


Surrey    31*5  percent. 

Glamorganshire 28*6 

Durham 26*6 

Essex 23'5 

Nottinghamshire  22*6 

Lancashire 22*5 

Derbyshire 21 '5 

Leicestershire    19*2 

Yorkshire  18*5 

Merionethshire 17*6 

Sussex 1 7*5 

Warwickshire 16*2 

Kent    15*2 

Middlesex 14*9 

Cheshire 14*6 

Staffordshire 14*3 

Cumberland  13*8 

Northumberland   12*3 

Camarronshire 12*3 


Northamptonshire........  11*7 

Berkshire   ii'2 

Hampshire 9'o 

Monmouthshire 8*1 

Cannarthenshire    7*9 

lanoolnshire  7*6 

Gbucestershire 7*1 

Hertfordshire 5*6 

Flintshire  5*3 

Denbighshire 3*6 

Suffolk    2'3 

Bedfordshire 2*2 

Norfolk  1*4 

Somersetshire 1*2 

Oxfordshire   0*9 

Wiltshire    0*7 

Devonshire 0*5 

Buckinghamshire  0*2 


"  In  each  of  the  fourteen  remaining  counties  the  population 
declined.  They  are  arranged  in  the  following  list  in  the  order  of 
their  ratesof  decrease:-  ^  tizedbyGoogle 
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Counties  in  which  the  Population  Decreased  in  the  Past  Decade. 


Cornwall  9*1  percent. 

Badnonhire 7*4  „ 

HantingdonshiTe 6'4  „ 

Cardiganshire  4*4  1, 

Brecknockshire    3*6  „ 

Herefordshire 3*5  „ 

Butlandshire    2*9  ,, 


Montgomeryshire    27  percent. 

Dorsetshire  2*4  „ 

Westmorland  1*3  „ 

Camhridgeshire   0*8  „ 

Pembrokeshire 0*2  „ 

Anglesea  o'l  „ 

Shropshire    0*05  „ 


"  The  inhabitants  of  the  conntry  may  be  divided  for  practical 
purposes  into  an  urban  and  a  mral  population.  Snch  a  division 
can,  however,  only  be  roughly  approximative ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  terms  urban  and  rural  themselves  have  no  very  precise 
meaning,  and,  secondly,  because  many  places  which  must  indis- 
putably be  reckoned  as  urban  have  no  distinct  boundaries. 

*'^e  method  of  division  usually  adopted  is  to  select  those 
districts  and  sub-districts  in  which  are  situated  the  chief  towns, 
and  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  these  as  representing  the  urban 
population,  while  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  districts  and  8ub« 
districts  are  considered  to  be  of  rural  character. 

"  The  urban  population,  as  thus  determined,  consists  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chief  towns  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
while  the  rural  population  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
towns  as  well  as  of  the  strictly  country  parishes.* 

"  Adopting  this  method  of  dividing  the  population,  we  have  the 
following  results : — 


Bn^land  and  Wales- 


Town  Popnlation,  t.^.," 
inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  sub-districts 
'which  indode  the 
chief  towns  ^ 

Coontry  Population,'' 
i,e.,  inhabitants  of  the 
remainder  of  England 
and  Wales  which  com- 
prises the  smaller 
towns  and  the  country 
parishes 


Area 
in  Aeret. 


37i3i9>»2» 


3,184,419 


34,134,802 


Tears. 


1851 
'61 
71 
'81 

1861 
'61 
'71 
'81 


{1851 
'61 
'71 
'81 


Popnlfttion 
EnQmented. 


17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

9.155.9^4 
«o,933,*34 
12,910,647 
15,444,808 


8,771,645 

9»  13^,990 
9,801,619 

io,523Hf78 


Increaiein 
preceding 
Decenniiini. 


lucrease 
percent. 

in 
preceding 
Decenninm. 


2,188,615 
2,646,042 
3,256,020 

1,777,270 
1,977,418 
2,584,161 


361,345 
668,629 
721,859 


"•93 
13*19 
H*34 


19-41 
18-09 
19*63 


4-12 
7-32 
7*36 


"  The  urban  population,  therefore,  using  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  towns  only  or  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, stood  to  the  remaining  or  rural  population  in  the  propor- 
tion of  147  to  100;  the  proportion  in  1871  having  been  132  to  100. 
This  change  in  the  proportions  was  not  due  to  any  decrease  of 

•  "These  are  the  urban  and  mral  populations  of  the  regk^rar-general's 
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growth  in  the  rural  population,  wliich  fully  maintained  tlie  rate  of 
increase  reached  in  the  previous  decade,  but  to  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  urban  population,  this  rate  having 
mounted  from  18*09  P^^  cent,  in  the  previous  ten  years  to  19*63  in 
the  decade  just  concluded. 

"  The  rural  population,  however,  as  determined  by  this  method, 
includes  the  inhabitants  of  ft  very  large  number  of  places,  which, 
though  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  *  chief  towns,'  are  yet 
of  such  a  size  that  their  inhabitants  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
living  under  rural  conditions.  It  would  be  nighly  desirable  to 
ascertain,  at  any  rate  approximately,  what  was  the  number  of  the 
urban  population,  if  the  name  be  extended  so  as  to  include  this 
class  of  persons. 

"  The  recent  division  of  the  country  into  sanitary  areas,  some 
of  which  are  styled  urban  and  the  rest  rural  sanitary  districts,  fur- 
nishes the  best  available  basis  for  such  a  calculation. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  late  census  there  were  967  urban  sanitary 
districts,  besides  the  39  districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  aggregate  population  of  these 
1,006  districts  was  17,648,354,  while  the  population. of  the  remain- 
ing or  rural  sanitary  districts  amounted  to  only  8,319,932.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  persons  living  in  places  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
exercise  urban  powers  to  persons  living  elsewhere  was  212  to  100, 
or  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 

"Among  these  urban  sanitary  districts,  however,  there  were 
many  of  such  small  dimensions,  that  they  hAve  scarcely  a  right  to 
be  reckoned  as  towns,  and  these  should  be  excluded  from  the  list. 
The  line  of  exclusion  can  only  be  an  arbitrary  one.  But  perhaps  as 
good  a  limit  as  can  be  taken  for  our  present  purpose  is  one  that 
*  shuts  out  all  districts  with  populations  under  3,000.  This  would 
leave  770  urban  sanitary  districts  (or  771,  reckoning  London  as 
one),  each  with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000  persons.  Assuming 
these  771  districts  to  represent  the  urban  element,  and  the  remainder 
to  represent  the  rural  element  in  the  population,  the  following 
would  be  an  approximate  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Wales : — 


Urban  Sanitary  Districti, 
with  Popnlati<mi  of 

Number 

of 
DistricU. 

Aggregate 
Popalation,188L 

Tercenta^of 

Populatum 

of  England  and  Wak«. 

1881. 

100.000  and  UDwards    

20* 

28 

96 

160 

467 

7,696,132 
1,850,088 
2,888,702 
2,214,866 
2,640,738 

■7*1 

«;o,ooo^i  00.000 

20,00^—  <o.ooo 

I  I'l 

10,000—  20,000 

8-5 

10*2 

3,000 —  10,000 

„    Bnral          „ 

771 

17,286,026 
8,683,260 

66-6 
33*4 

Population  of  England  and  Wales 

— 

26,968,286 

lOO'O 

*  This  includes  the  entire  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  is  here  reckoned  as  a  single  urban  sanitary  distri<^.^.^.^^^  ^  C^OOoIp 
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*'  The  urban  sanitary  districts  are  of  such  recent  creation,  and 
were  often  constructed  with  so  little  reference  to  previously  existing 
boundaries,  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  precise  population  at  the  date  of  previous  censuses,  and  thus 
to  calculate  the  comparative  growths  of  the  urban  and  rural  elements 
in  the  country.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  the  same  for  the  total  aggregates  as  for  those  parts  for 
which  the  necessary  data  are  procurable,  the  following  figures  will 
represent  the  respective  growths  of  the  present*  urban  and  rural 
population : — 


PopnliUon. 

Percentage  of  Popuktioa 
of  England  and  Wales. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Urban  population    .... 
Bural 

12,501,461 
7,564,763 

14,713,316 
7,998,950 

17,285,026 
8,683,260 

62-3 
37'7 

64-8 

35*2 

66-6 
33*4 

Population  of  Eng- 1 
land  and  Wales...  J 

20,066,224 

22,712,266 

25,968,286 

ICO'O 

100*0 

lOO'O 

"  The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  increasing  predominance  of 
the  urban  as  compared  with  the  rural  element.  In  1861  there  were 
165  dwellers  in  towns  to  100  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  but  in  1871 
the  number  had  risen  to  184,  and  in  1881  had  reached  199. 

"  There  are  198  parliamentary  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
neither  their  number  nor  their  boundaries  having  been  changed  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  facts  for  each  of  these  are  given  separately 
in  Table  VII.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  show  here  in  one 
view  the  growth  of  these  boroughs  as  an  aggregate  during  the  past 
thirty  years : — 

Population  as  Envmerated, 


Year  of 
Enumermtion. 

In  Parliamentary 
Bormighs. 

OnUide 
Parliamentary  Borongha. 

Total 

1851 

74381679 
8,638,569 

»o,649,997t 
11,269,793 

10,488,930 
11,427,655 
12,062,269t 
13,698,493 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

'61 

»71 

*81 

Increase  in  Three  successive  Decades. 


1851-61 
'61-71 
'71-81 


1,199,890 
2,oii,428t 

1,619,796 


938,725 
634,614t 
1,636,224 


3,138,615 
2,646,042 
3,256,020 


Increase  per  Cent,  in  Three  successive  Decades. 


t  Between  1861  and  1871  there  were  oonsiderable  changes  of  electoral  areas 
which  affected  the  figures  for  that  period. 

*  "  It  moit  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  districts,  which  are  at  present 
urban,  would  not  bare  been  so  reckoned  in  1871,  and  stiU  less  in  1861.  for  many 
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**  The  population  of  the  twenty  great  English  towns,  of  which 
weekly  statistics  are  published  by  the  general  register  office, 
amounted  to  79578,815,  being  an  increase  of  16*9  per  cent  upon 
the  numbers  enumerated  in  1871. 

**  The  rate  of  increase  varied  very  widely  in  the  different  towns, 
but  in  one  only  was  there  no  increase  at  all.  This  exception  was 
Manchester,  where  the  population  was  found  to  have  slightly  fallen. 
With  this,  however,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  feet  that 
the  closely  adjoining  town  of  Salford  showed  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  41*2  per  cent.  Taking  the  two  continuous  towns  together, 
there  was  an  increase  of  8*8  per  cent. 

The  Twenty  Tcims  in  tf^e  Order  of  their  Rates  of  Increase  in  the  Past 
Decennium, 


Town. 

IncreMe  per  Cent., 
1B71-81. 

Incrente  per  Cent., 
1861-71. 

1ncreii»e  per  Cent., 

I86UI 

Salford    ^ 

41-2 
34*8 
34*- 

^8-5 

24*4 
>9*3 
18-5 
i8-3 

17*2 

i6-6 

i6-3 
131 
13-1 

12*7 
12*0 

10*9 
9'3 
9*» 

21-8 
14-2 
139 
399 
24-8 
37-3 
251 
29-6 
20-6 
161 
161 
17-6 
185 
17-7 
19-8 
111 
12-2 
7-3 
9-8 

72-0 
53*9 
5^*9 
79-8 

57*9 

70'8 

Oldham  

N^ottinghftm*  , 

Leicester 

Hull    

Bradford*  

Leeds  

492 

53-6 
426 
36*0 

35*4 
366 

340 
331 
35*o 
244 
244 
»7*3 
20*0 

Sheffield 

Sunderland 

London  

Dirminffham 

Brighton*  

Bristol 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Portsmouth    

Liyerpool    

WolTerhamnton 

Norwich 

Plvmouth   

Manchester 

-2-8 

+  8-7 

+  0*8 

*  The  municipal  boundaries  of  Brighton,  Nottingham,  and  Bradford  were 
extended  during  the  decade  1871-81,  but  all  the  rates  of  increase  givea  in  the 
aboTe  table  relate  to  the  populations  of  the  extended  areas. 

"  The  increase  of  the  nineteen  provincial  towns  in  the  aboTO  list 
was  16*5  per  cent,  daring  the  last  decade,  while  that  of  London 
was  17*2  per  cent.  In  the  previous  decennium  (1861-71)  the  re- 
spective rates  had  been  16*1  for  London,  and  17*2  for  the  provincial 
towns.  Thus  London  has  increased  in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio, 
and  the  nineteen  provincial  towns  in  a  somewhat  lower  ratio,  than 
was  the  case  in  the  preceding  decennium. 

'*  The  population  of  London  was  3,814,571,  and  by  itself  some- 
what exceeded  the  aggregate  population  of  the  ninete^  h^^ge  pro- 
vincial towns,  which  amounted  to  3,764,244. 

"  No  fewer  than  560,3 1 1  persons  were  added  to  the  inhabitants 

places  are  doubtless  included,  which  at  those  dates  had  lets  than  3,000  inhaUitsnts. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  orban  population  for  1&61  tnd  1871,  «• 
given  in  the  table,  it  overstated. 
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of  the  metropolis  in  the  course  of  the  decade,  a  number  exceeding 
the  entire  population  of  the  largest  of  the  provincial  towns. 

"  The  population  of  London  has  almost  exactly  doubled  itself 
in  the  course  of  forty-one  years,  whereas  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales  has  taken  fifty-seven  years  to  multiply 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  metropolis  has  thus  been  gaining  in  its 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large ;  and  whereas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  out  of  ten  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Wales  one  lived  in  London,  the  proportion  has  now  risen  to 
one  out  of  seven.* 


Population  ia  England  and  Wales  and  in  London  at  the 
Nine  Enumerationi. 

Year  of  Euumeration. 

England  and  Walei. 

London. 

Persona  in  London 

to  100  in 
England  and  Wales. 

1801    

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12^000,236 
13.896,797 
I5,9«4»>48 
17,9*7.609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

958,863 
1,138,815 
1,378,947 
1,654,994 
1,948,417 
2,362,236 
2,803,989 
3,254,260 
3,814,671 

10*78 

'11    

11*20 

^21    

11-49 
11*91 
1224 
I3'i8 
13*97 
14*33 
14*69 

»31    

'41    

»51    

'61    

'71    

»81    

*^  The  increase  of  popalation  in  the  past,  as  also  in  the  preceding 
decade  was  entirely  peripheral.  In  the  centre  of  London  is  a 
compact  area,  consisting  of  ten  registration  districts,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  substitution  of  business  premises  for  dwelling  houses, 
the  population  has  for  a  long  period  been  undergoing  diminution. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  central  area  decreased  by  7*8  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  having  also  diminished  by  5*8  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  decade. 


Districts 

Decreate  per  Cent. 

DialricU 

in 

Central  Area.f 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

Central  Aiek.f 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1861-81. 

I86I.7I. 

1871-81. 

1861-81. 

St.GeorgeHan-1 
over  Square  J 

Westminker 

Marylebone  

St.  Giles    

O'O 

3*0 

«*5 

'    1*0 

41 

9*2 

2*7 

15*5 

189 

4*f 

11*9 
4*1 
16-3 

30-5 

Holbom    

i*5 

33*0 

17 

3*0 

1*7 

7*2 

32*5 

0*5 

6-8 

2*2 

54*8 
a*a 
9*6 

London  City    .... 

Shoreditch   

Whitecliapel    .... 

St.  George-in-1 

the-East    ..../ 

Strand  

3*8 

f  The  number  of  *  inhabited  houses '  in  this  central  area  has  diminished  by 
6,388  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  number  of  *  uninhabited  houses,'  that  is, 
of  houses  not  occupied  at  night,  has  increased  by  3,0^5.  In  other  words,  6,388 
houses  preriously  used  as  dwellings  have  been  replacea  by  3,045  houses  not  used 
for  any  but  business  purposes. 

1^    "  Bonnd  tbis  central  area,  and  constitating  the  rest  of  inner 
London,  is  a  circle  of  districts,  all  of  which  have  undergone  more 

•  «« More  precisely,  the  proportions  were  i  :  9*3  in  1801,  and  i  :  6*8  in  1881. 
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or  less  rapid  increase,  the  growth,  speaking  generally,  being  greater 
the  further  the  district  is  from  the  centre.  The  popalation  in  this 
circle  increased  27*6  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  28*4  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  decade. 


Districts  in  Rest 

of 
Inner  London. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

DistricU  in  Best 

of 
Inner  London. 

Ineresse  per  Cent 

1861.71. 

1871-81. 

1861.81. 

18«1.71. 

1871-81. 

ld61-8]. 

Kensington  

lEHilham 

64-9 
12-1 
69*0 
11-4 
37-6 
50*0 

H'3 
2*0 

27-5 

24-4 

73-8 

23-9 

40-8 

6-7 

32-2 

49-2 

5-7 

1-4 

13-3 

85-1 
186-6 

389 
137-8 

i8-8 

8i'9 
123*8 

20-8 
3*4 

44*5 

Poplar 

469 
07 

20*1 

28-6 
77-6 
55'7 
17-0 
6i-2 
-2-8 

345 
11-5 

10-0 

21^ 
68-2 
67-6 
305 
42-2 
101 

976 

St.       SaTiour,  "1 
Southwark.../ 

St.       Glare,  1 
Southwark ...  j 

Lambeth 

Chelsea 

12-2 

Hampst^ad   

Pancras 

3^1 

Islington   

56-5 
198-8 
i6ro 

^2*7 

Hackney 

Wandsworth  .... 

Camberwell 

Greenwich  

Lewisham    

Woolwich* 

Bethnal  Green.... 

Mile  End  01d\ 
Town J 

129-3 

7*0 

•  Woolwich  district  forms  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  general  rule,  that 
those  districts  which  increased  in  the  past  decade  also  increased  in  the  preceding 
decade. 

"  Nor  does  this  represent  the  entire  growth  of  the  metropohs. 
For  ontside  this  circle  of  districts  is  still  fnrther  an  outer  ring,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  inner  London,  but  only  separated 
from  it  by  an  arbitrary  line,  in  which  the  growth  has  been  even 
more  rapid ;  its  population  having  increased  no  less  than  50*4  per 
cent,  in  the  past  decennium  and  50*8  in  the  preceding  one.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  doubled  itself  one  and  a  quarter  times  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years. 

"  The  growth  of  greater  London,  that  is  of  inner  London  to- 
gether vnth  this  outer  ring,  amounted  to  22*6  per  cent,  in  the  past 
decade,  and  to  47*8  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

"  The  following  table  will  serve  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
changes  of  population  described  above  as  having  occurred  in  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  greater  London : — 


Population  in 

Batea  of  Incrwwe 
or  Decmae  per  Ccat 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1861-71. 

1871-81.'  1861-81. 

Centrfd  area   

1,010,962 
1,793,027 

952,529 
2,301,731 

877,782 
2,936,789 

-   5-8 
+  28-4 

—   7*8  j   — 13*2 

Best  of  inner  ring.... 

+  27*6     +63-8 

Inner  ring,  or  Lon- 1 

don  proper j 

Outer  ring  

2,803,989 
418,731 

3,254,260 
631,381 

3,814,571 
949,741 

+  i6-i 
+  50-8 

+  I7*2|  +36*0 
+  50*4!+ 126*8 

Greater  London 

3,222,720 

3,885,641 

4,764,312 

+  20'6 

+  22-6J    +47'« 

"  So  far,  this  report  has  referred  exclusively  to  England  and 
Wales,  that  is  to  that  portion  alone  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
enumeration  was  carried  out  under  our  immediate  superintendence. 
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By  the  courtesy,  however,  of  our  colleagues  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  enumeration  books  forwarded  to  us 
for  compilation,  by  the  respective  governors  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  we  are  enabled  to  submit  in  summary,  subject 
to  any  future  correction  of  the,  as  yet,  unrevised  figures,  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  on  the 
night  of  the  census.  In  order  to  make  the  statement  as  complete 
as  possible,  a  provisional  return  is  also  added  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  both  in  the  royal  navy  and  in  the  merchant  service,  known 
to  have  been  abroad  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration. 


Area 
in  Acres. 

Penons. 

Population  on  4th  April, 
1881. 

Mnlei. 

Females. 

United  Kincrdom 

77,828,893 

35,246,562 

17,253,947 

17,992,615 

England    — 

Wales    

Scotland    

32,597,398 

4,721,823 

19,496,133 

20,819,892 

145,325 

48,322 

24,608,391 

i,359»895 

3*734,370 

5,159,839 

53,492 

87,731 

242,844 

11,947,726 

677,028 

1,797,565 

2,522,804 

25,646 

40,334 

242,844 

12,660,665 

682,867 

1,936,805 

2,637,035 
27,846 

47,397 

Ireland 

Isle  of  M^an 

CShannel  Islands  

Army,  nary,  and    merchant  \ 
seamen  abroad J 

Population  of  United  Kingdom  at  Successive  Censuses. 


United  Kingdom 


Sngland 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man   

Channel  Islands    

Army,  nayy,  and  merchant  \ 
seamen  abroad* j 


1821. 


21,272,187 


11,281,883 

718,353 

2,091,521 

6,8ox,827 

40,08 1 

49^427 

289,095 


1831. 


24,392,485 


13,090,523 

806,274 

2,364,386 

7,767,401 

41,000 

62,710 

260,191 


1841. 


27,057,923 


15,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

47,975 

76,065 

202,954 


United  Kingdom 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland    « 

Isle  of  Man    

Channel  Islands 

Army,  nhry,  and  merchant  1, 
seamen  abroad* j 


1851. 


27,746,949 


16,921,888 

1,005,721 

2,888,742 

6,574,278 

62,387 

90,739 

212,194 


1861. 


29,321,288 


18,954,444 

1,111,780 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

52,469 

90,978 

250,356 


1871. 


31,846,379 


21,495,131 

1,217,135 

3,360,018 

5,412,377 

54,042 

90,596 

216,080 


1881. 


35,246,562 


24,608,391 

1,359,895 

3,734,370 

5,159,839 

53^4-92 

87,731 

242,844 


•  The  returns  for  1821  and  1831  included  the  army,  nary,  and  merchant  sea- 
men at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  return  for  1841  included  seamen  on  board 
ressels  in  home  ports.    The  returns  after  that  date  were  limited  to  men  abroad. 
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Increase  or  Decrease  per  Ceni,  of  the  Population  in  Successive  Decades. 


18S141. 

1831-41. 

1841-61. 

1861-«1. 

1861-71. 

18n-81. 

14-7 

10*9 

2-5 

5*7 

8-6 

10*7 

United  Kingdom  exclu-l 
sire  of  Ireland  «« J 

14-9 

13-6 

12-2 

11-1 

12*4 

18*8 

£ngland „. 

160 
122 
130 
14-2 

2-3 
26-9 



14-6 
13-1 
10-8 

5*5 
170 

2»'3 

12-8 
10-3 
10-2 
-19-8 
9-2 
19-3 

I2*0 

6-0 
-11-8 

0'2 

o'3 
1 8-0 

13-4 
9-5 
9-7 

-  6-7 
30 

-  0-4 

-13-7 

i4'5 

Waes 

11*7 

Scotland 

Ireland    

in 
—4*7 

Isle  of  Man    

—  1*0 

Channel  Islands    

—  3'2 

Army,    nayy,  and    mer-l 
chant  seamen  abroad     J 

12'4 

Note. — ^Where  no  minus  sign  is  prefixed  the  figures  denote  an  increase. 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  Residing  in  Different  ParU 
of  the  Kingdom. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

England 

53-0 
3*4 
9-8 

32-0 

0*2 
0*2 

1*4 

53-6 
33 
9-7 

31-8 
0-2 
0-3 

11 

55> 
3*4 
9*7 

30-2 

0*2 

0-3 
0-8 

610 

3-6 

10-4 

23-7 

0-2 

0-3 

0-8 

64-6 

3-8 
IO-4 
19-8 

0*2 
0*3 
0-9 

67-6 

3-8 

10-6 

17*0 

0-2 

0-8 

0-6 

69-8 
3*8 

wSes 

Scotland 

10*6 

Ireland   , 

146 

Isle  of  Man 

0*2 

ChfMipel  Islands 

0*3 

Army,  navy,    and    mer 
chant  seamen  abroad* 

•1 
J 

0*7 

*  See  note  appended  to  last  table  but  one. 


"  The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shown  in  the 
above  tables,  consisted  on  4th  April  last,  of  3  $,246,562  persons. 
This  was  an  increase  of  3,401,183  npon  the  enumeration  of  1871, 
and  was  equivalent  to  an  average  daily  addition  of  93 1  persons  to 
the  community  througbout  the  decade,  the  daily  increase  in  the 
preceding  decade  having  been  705. 

*'  The  decennial  rate  of  increase  was  no  less  than  10*7  per  cent, 
which  was  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  in  any  of  the  three 
preceding  decades,  in  which  it  had  been  successively  2*5,  57,  and 
8*6.  This  gradufd  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  each  successive 
decade  since  1841-51  was  due  in  the  main,  though  not  entirely,  to 
the  fact  that  the  decrease  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  which  in 
1841-51  was  at  the  rate  of  ip'S  per  cent.,  has  become  less  and  less 
in  each  succeeding  decennium.  If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the 
calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
uniform." 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tables  appended  to  the  foregoing 
preliminary  report : — 

'^^^  /  England  1  Houses  and  Population  enumerated  in  1881 
^1 A  Wales/     and  1871. 
II.  „  Houses  and  Population  enumerated  at  each  of 

the  Censuses  1801-81. 

III.  „  Increase  of  Inhabited  Houses  and  of  Popula- 

tion between  the  successive  Enumerations 
from  1801  to  1881. 

IV.  „  Houses   and   Population  enumerated  in  the 

Counties  in  1871  and  1881. 
V.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  enumerated 

in  1871  and  1881  in  the  Counties  and  in  the 
Paelumentaey  Divisions  of  Counties. 
VI.  London — Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  within  various 

limits  in  1871  and  1881. 
Via.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881  within  the  limits  of  the  Metbopolis  Local 
Management  Act,  18  and  19  Vict.,  cap.  120. 
VI6.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881    within    the    Divisions  of  the  London 
School  Board  District. 
Vic.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881  within  the  h'mits  of  the  London  Police 
Districts. 
Yld,        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881  within  the  Ten  Metropolitan  Parlia- 
mentabt  Boroughs. 
,y^j  r  England  1  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  the  198 

\  A  Wales  /     Parliamentary  Boroughs,  1871  and  1881. 
VIII.  „  Inhabited    Houses  and  Population  in    1,006 

Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  including  the  39 
Metropolitan  Districts. 
Vnia.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Municipal 

Boroughs  not  co-extensive  with  Urban  Sani- 
tart  Districts. 
IX.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881,  and  ascertained  Increase  or  Decrease 
of  Population  in  the  interval,  in  the  Eleven 
Registration  Divisions. 
X.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Superin- 

tendent Registrar's  Districts  in  1871  and 
1881. 
XI.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Registra- 

tion Sub-districts  in  1871  and  1881. 
XII.  flslands'l  Honses  and  Population  enumerated  on  4th  April, 
J  in  the  I     1881. 
XIIL  I  British  ^  Population  enumerated  at  each  of  the  Censuses, 

Seas  J     1821  to  1881. 
XIV.  Emigration— Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom  during  the  Ten  Years  187L4io  1880. 

TOL.  XLIV.       part  II.  Digitized  b^OOgle 
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Y.-^The  Population  of  the  United  States, 

Feom  the  New  York  Eeview : — 

'*  The  superintendent  of  the  census  has  so  far  completed  the 
returns  of  the  population  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  congress  the 
total  figures  for  each  State  and  territory  and  for  the  larger  cities. 
The  returns  show  that  the  population  of  the  whole  United  States  in 
1880  was  50,152,866  against  38,558,371  in  1870 — ^an  increase  of 
11,594,495,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.  The  following  figures 
show  the  population  in  each  State  in  1880,  to  which  we  have  added 
those  of  1870,  the  better  to  fieusilitate  comparison;  we  have  also 
classified  the  States  according  to  geographical  sections : — 


New  England — 

Maiiie 

New  ELainpshire 

Vennont 

MossacbuBetts    

Ehode  Island 

Connecticut    

Total    

MiddU  Statu— 

New  York  

„     Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

Delaware     

Maryland  and  Dist.  of  Col. 
West  Virginia    

Total   

Western  States- 
Ohio    

Michigan 

Indiana   

Illinois 

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa    

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Total   


1880. 


648,845 

346,984 
33i,a86 
1,783,01a 
276,528 
622,683 


4,010,338 


5,083,810 

1,130,983 
4,^82,786 

146,654 
1,112,260 

618,433 


12,374,926 


31198,139 
1,636,331 
1,978,360 
3,078,769 
1,315,480 
780,806 
1,624,620 

451,433 
2,168,804 

995,961 
194,649 


17,414,851 


1870. 


626,915 
818,300 
880,551 
1,457,851 
217,258 
587,454 


8,487,824 


4,382,759 
906,096 

3,521,951 
126,015 
912,594 
442,014 


10,290,429 


2,665,260 
1,184,059 
1,680,637 
2,539,891 
1,054,671 

439,706 
1,194,020 

122  998 
1,721,295 

364,899 
39,864 


18,006,795 


Goo^lic 
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Southern  States— 

1880. 

1870. 

1,262,794 
802,564 

267,35» 
1. 539,048 
1,648,708 

940,100 

i.i3M9i 

1,400,047 

995»<5az 

1,542,463 

^,592,574 
1,512,806 

996,992 

484,471 

Florida    

187,748 

G^rgia   

1,184,109 

Kentucky    

1,321,011 

Tx>uiBans 

726,915 

Mimfisippi 

827,922 

North  Carolina  

1,071,361 

South        „        

705,606 

TennwMMW    ........ ^w. .. a. w.  a. 

1,258,025 

T^xwt  ,  ,. 

818,579 

Vii^nia 

1,225,163 

Total   

14,636,669 

10,808,397 

Pacific  States-- 

California   

864,683 

62,265 

I74>767 

560,247 

Neyada    

42,491 

91,723 

Total   

1,101,718 

606,643 

693,661 

Territories  

271,166 

Gband  total.  United  States  .... 

50,152,866 

38,558,371 

**  The  increase  of  population  during  the  last  ten  years  has  hardly 
kept  pace  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  ratio.  It 
exceeds  the  percentage  of  the  decade  1860-70,  which,  owing  to  the 
intermptions  of  war,  showed  a  gain  of  only  22*6  per  cent.  During 
antecedent  decades,  however,  the  increase  ranged  considerably 
higher,  being  in  1850-60,  35*5  per  cent.,  in  184i0-50,  36  per  cent., 
and  in  1830-40,  32*6  per  cent.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  while 
the  increase,  within  tiie  last  ten  years,  has  been  numerically  very 
large  and  in  excess  of  all  former  decennial  periods,  yet  it  does  not 
equal  the  ratio  of  the  ante-war  decades.  How  far  this  relative 
decadence  may  be  attributed  to  the  continued  effects  of  the  war,  to 
the  severe  mercantile  depression  prevailing  from  1873  to  1879,  or 
to  still  other  causes,  is  a  question  we  cannot  discuss  within  our 
present  limited  space. 

"The  following  figures  indicate  the  comparative  progress  of 
population  in  the  different  geographical  sections : — 


1880. 

1870. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

"Sew  England. 

4,010,838 
12,374,926 
17,422,572 
14,636,669 

1,101,718 
606,643 

3487,824 

10,290,429 

13,006,894 

10,808,397 

693,661 

271,166 

522,514 

2,084,497 

4,415,678 

3,128,272 

408,057 

835,477 

20*2 

Middle  States    

Western    „       

33'7 

30*5 

58*9 

123-7 

Pacific       „       

Territories  

Total  United  States.... 

50,152,866 

38>558'37i 

11,594^496 

30*0 

"  As  usual,  the  New  Englaud  States  show  the  lowest  rates  of 
increase,  the  gain  being  1 5  per  cent,  or  half  the  average  rate  of  the 
whole  oountrj.    Next,  come  the  Middle  States,  with  an  increase 
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of  20  per  cent. ;  which  is  an  improyement  npon  the  next  previons 
decade,  when  the  ratio  of  gain  was  19  per  cent.  The  West  has 
failed  to  maintain  its  former  rate  of  progress.  The  increase  in 
that  section  is  4,415,678,  or  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  about  half-a-million  larger  than  that  which  occurred 
between  the  years  1860  and  1870,  when  the  gain  was  3,914,000; 
but  during  that  decade  the  percentage  of  progress  was  43  per  cent, 
or  9  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  last  ten  years ;  which  shows 
that  the  distinctively  farming  class  is  not  expanding  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  even  during  the  war  decade.  The  Pacific  States 
show  a  high  percentage  of  increase,  viz.,  59  per  cent. ;  but  the  actual 
numerical  gain  is  not  important,  and  is  perhaps  less  than  might  be 
expected  ^m  what  has  been  done  to  develop  that  section,  the 
increase  being  only  408,057  persons. 

*'  The  really  remarkable  feature  in  these  returns  is  the  progress 
in  the  Southern  States.  From  a  population  of  10,808,397  in  1870, 
they  have  risen  to  14,636,669  in  1880,  an  increase  of  3,828,272.  In 
1870,  the  Southern  States  ranked  numerically  almost  evenly  with 
the  Middle  States ;  now  they  sui'pass  them  by  2,262,000.  During 
the  war  decade,  the  increase  of  that  section  was  at  the  rate  of  5  j 
per  cent. ;  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  progress  has  been  35*4  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  has  been  realised  even  in  the 
Western  States.  When  it  is  considered  how  little  the  south  has 
benefited  by  immigration,  while  the  west  has  received  immense 
reinforcements  from  that  source,  this  comparison  between  the 
relative  progress  in  the  cotton  States  and  the  grain  States  is  very 
striking ;  and,  accepting  the  maxim  that  the  growth  of  population 
is  largely  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  these  fiwjts 
indicate  now  utterly  the  material  condition  of  the  South  must  have 
been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  during  the  last  few  years. 

*'  One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  increase  of  southern 
population  is  the  important  measure  in  which  the  coloured  race  has 
contributed  to  it.  The  census  bulletins  have  not  yet  given  the 
numbers  of  white  and  coloured  population  respectively  for  all  the 
States ;  we  have  been  enabled,  however,  to  compile  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  race  population  for  nine  of  the  States, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas  being  alone  omitted : — 


Alahttma — 

White 

Coloured 

ArkansiM — 

White 

Coloured 

Georgia — 

White 

Coloorod 

Loui»iana — 

White 

Coloured 

North  Carolina — 

White 

Coloured 


1880. 


1870. 


661,986 
600,358 

591,611 

814,218 
7*4.756 

455*063 
485»ioo 

867,467 
532.533 


621,884 
,  475,510 

362,115 
122,169 

638,926 
546,142 

362,065 
364,210 

678,470 
391,650  d  by 


Iji( 


Parent 
27'o 
26*25 

63'35 

3**9 

25-6 
33'25 

i  "^** 

•^OC36*o 
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1880. 

1870. 

InoetM. 

South  Carolina-- 
White 

39>,o7i 
604,235 

H»,*49 
"5,3 » 7 

1,377,077 
*7i,5** 

880,376 
631,827 

289,677 
415,814 

96,057 
91,689 

1,098,692 
222,210 

712,089 
512,881 

Percnt. 
35-0 
45*3 

47'o 
37'5 

*5*4 
22*2 

Ooloimd 

Florida-^ 

White 

Coloured 

KetUucky-- 
White 

Coloured 

White 

*5'o 

23'* 

Coloured 

Toial  Nine  States— 
White 

6,180,  r  18 
4,186,602 

4,759,465 
8,141,225 

30*0 
33*3 

Coloured 

"In  1870,  the  white  popnlation  in  these  nine  States  was 
4,759,465;  in  1880,  it  had  risen  to  6,180,118 — an  increase  of 
1,420,653.  In  the  same  years  respectively  the  colonred  popnlation 
was  3,141,225  and  4,186,602 — an  increase  of  1^035,377.  The  ratio  of 
gain  in  the  white  was  30  percent,  and  in  the  colonred  3*33  percent. 

"These  fistcts  are  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  future  political 
status  of  the  South,  and  of  the  coloured  element  of  its  population. 
The^  also  indicate  the  growing  commercial  importance  of  that 
section.  Those  who  imagined  that  the  coloured  population  would 
dwindle  and  decay  when  emancipation  threw  it  upon  its  own 
resources,  may  now  learn  how  mistaken  were  their  conceptions  as 
to  the  '  peculiar  institution '  being  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
that  race.  Those  who  predicted  that  the  white  population,  when 
deprived  of  their  property  in  slaves  and  of  the  profits  on  their 
labour,  would  forsake  the  South  and  leave  it  devastated,  may 
discover  from  these  facts  that  the  superior  race  find  it  quite  as 
profitable  to  employ  firee  labour  as  slave.  We  have  before  us  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  so  far  as  growth  of  population  is  an  evidence 
of  material  prosperity,  the  South  shows  a  higher  record  of  growth 
daring  the  last  ten  years  than  any  other  section." 


VI. — Additions  to  the  Library. 
Additions  to  the  Libraary  during  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  June,  1881. 
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Arsentine  ConiMeratlon. 

BiTBBOS   A1BB8.     Boletin    Hensual    de    Estadfstical 

DemogrAfica  y  M^ca.    Abrfl  de  1881    I  flA«#;^^i  t>„,^„ 

MoTimiento  de  U  Poblacion  de~durante  1880.  f  »«"»«^  uuieau 
60pp.    Maps,  8to J 

Anstria  and  Hnnffary — 

StatistiBchet  Jahrbuch  fur  1878.  X  Heft.  SaniO  The  Imperial  Central 
titewesen  und  Wohlth&dg-keits-Aiifltalteii,  Yieh-  >  Statistical  Commis- 
teuchen,  Brand^statistik,  Hageltch&den  J      lion 
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Donationt. 


By  wluNB  Preaeatod. 


Austria  and  Huiiflrary — Contd. 

Statistisohee  Jabrbuch  fiir  1879.  VII  Heft,  !•«•  Abth.,^ 
StaaUbausbalt,  StaatseinnahinB-G^&lle,  Staats- 
Bcbuld.  VIII  Heft,  Vereine,  ActaengesellBcbaften, 
Bank-  und  CreditinBtitute,  Begistrirte  Erwerba-  und 
WiiibschaftB-GeDOBsensobaften,  Besitz-und  Laaten- 
Btand  der  Bealit&ten    

Statistiscbes  JabrbucbfarUngam.     Hefte  I,  II,  VII,^ 
IX  und  X,  1878.    Hefte  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  X,  XI 
und  XII,  1879 

HiTataloB  Statistikai  K()zlem^njek.  MagraiorBzi^ 
Egyletei  ^b  Tdrsulatai,  1878-ban.  xlii  und  571  pp. 
Royal  4to.    Budapest    _ 

OefiterreicbiBcb-UngariBcbe  Sparcassen-Zeitung.    Cur-'^ 
rent  numben.    Folio.    Wien   

Fbagtjb.  Xr&l.  blayni  mSsto  Praba.  Current  num- 
berB.    4to « 


Belffiom — 
Annuaire  Statistique,  11*  Ann^,  1880. 


Tbe  Imperial  Centrml 
StatiBtical  CoinxiuA- 


Tbe  Bojal  Hun- 
garian StatiBtioal 
Bureau 


Tbe  Editor 

Tbe  StatiBtical  Oom- 
misBion  of  Prague 


xlTiand886pp."| 
MapB.    Imp.  8to.    BruxellcB,  1881.. (^  The  Minister  of  tbe 


Expos^  de  la  Situation  du  Bojaume,  de  1861  k  1876.  T 

7*  faflo.    Imp.  8vo J 

Bbuxellbs.    Bulletin  Annuel  de  Statistique   D^o-^ 

grapbique  et  MWcale,  1880.    1  Bbeet 

Bulletin    Hebdomadaire    de   Statistique   D^o- 
grapbie  et  M^dicale.    Current  numberB.    Imp. 

8vo.    Bruxelles    ^ 

VAcadSmie  RoycUe  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des 
Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique — 
BuUetuiB.    £•  S^rie,  tomes  1—18,  24,  26,  46—60, 
1867-80.   Tables.  Tomeiiixx,etiiixxiii  Annexe 

1853-54.    8vo 

Annuariee.    1845, 1848-57, 1860-63, 1865,  1879-81. 
12mo 

Ohina — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 
I.  Statistical  Series — 
No.  2.  Customs  Gazette.  Nos.  xlyii  and  xlviii,  July 
to  December,  1880.    No.  4.  Reports  on  Trade 
at  tbe  Treaty  Ports  for  1879.    284  and  Ixri  pp. 

Biafframs  and  maps 

n.  Special  Series — 
No.  2.    Medical  Reports  to  Marcb  and  to  Sep- 
tember, 1880.    Plates  and  a  map 

in.  MiBcellaneous  Series — 
No.  6.    list  of  tbe  Cbinese  Ligbtbouses,  Light 
Vessels,  Buoys,  and  Beacons  for  1881 ^ 

Denmark — 

Statistiske  Meddelelser,  Tredie  RoDkke.    2<**t  og  8<u«^ 
Binde.    8to.    KjObenhayn,  1880 

Statistisk  TabelTaerk.  Fjerde  RsDkke.  Litra  D.  Nr.  8 
Vare-Indfbrselen  og  Udfdrselen,  Handels-flaaden, 
Skibsfiirten  samt  BnendeVins-Produktionen,  m.m.,  i 
aaret  1879  (Commerce,  navigation,  &c.).  4to. 
KjCbenbayn Pjj 


Interior 


Dr.  E.  Janssens 


Tbe  Academy 


B.  Part,  Esq., 

Shangbai 


Statistical  Bureau 
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Donatioiii. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Denmark —  Contd, 

^•^S^I^r^a  '^1^*8^!?!^.!^:}  SftiBtid  Bureau 
Nfttionaldkonomisk  TidBsbift.    3<^— 6^  Hefte,  1881.  *!  The  Daniah  Political 
8yo.  EjdbenliaTn J      Eoonomj  Society 

Xffypt — 

Canal  de  Suez,  Nayigation  par  le.    2*  ann^,  No.  1.^ 

Janyier  li  Mars,  1881 I  TheDireotor-Geneial 

Commerce   Sxt^eur,    Bulletin  du.      4*  Trimestre,  (      of  Statistics 

1880  J 


Mimst^re  des  Finanoes.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  1  -w-   a   t)a  FotiIIa 
L(%islation  compart.    Mars— Avril,  1881    J         ^        iJOTUie 

Miniature  des  Traraux  Publics,  Bulletin  du.  Mai,  1881  {  ^^^^  ^^    ^"^^^^ 

B^me  Bibliographique  UniTerselle,  Paris,  1881 — 

Partie  Litteraire.    Ami — Juin ;  tome  12 

„  Technique,  Avril  et  Mai ;  tome  12.  8to.  .. 
Eoonomiste  Fran^ais,  L'.  Current  numbers.  Paris.. 
B^me  G^graphique  Internationale.    Nos.  55, 58 — 62. 

4*  ann^.    4to.    Paris    

8oei^t4    de    Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal    de    la.' 

Ayril — Juin,  1881,  et  Table  Alphab^tique  et  Analy- 

tique  des  15  premiers  volumes.    Imp.  8yo 


The  Editor 


The  Society 


Gexmany — 

Monatshefte   zur   Statistik    des   Deutscheo    Beichs,!  Imperial  Statistical 
Februar— Ayril,  1881.    4to.    Berlin   J       Office 

BXBUK — 
Statistioes  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt,  1879.    236  pp.,  Sro.^ 

Stufnahme  ron  1880.     (Abstracts.)     12  pp.,  4to ««  ^  nf«f;.«/Mii   -r,, 

VertJffenUichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's  der  \  ^„^;^^„ 

Stadt;    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  SterbefiUle         wauoiuerun 

und  Wittemng,  &o.    Current  numbers.    4to ^ 

Hambitsg — 
Bericht  fiber  die  Medicinische  Statistik  fur  1880. 1  rp^  g^^^^,.^  B^^^ 

Diaenms.    4to J  *' 

Neues Handel-Arohiy.Jahrgang,  1880.  Zand 228 pp.  1  Chamber    of    Com- 

Imp.  8yo J       meroe,  Hamburg 

Xtal3r— 

Agriooltura.  Notizie  Intomo  alle  Condizioni  dell',  negli^ 

anni  1878-79.    YoL  i,  yiii  and  614  pp.    Plate,  8to. 

Boma 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio.  1881,  Num.  81, 

Atti  della  Commissione  Consultiva  per  la  Pesca. 

Num.    82,  Sui  Trasporti  di  Merci  per  Ferroyia. 

Num.  33,  Jjegislazione  sulla  proprieUi  letteraria  ed 

artisUoa.    L^ge  e  regolamenti  yigenti  in  Ispagna 

Bulla  nroprieta  intellettuale.     Num.  34.  Atti  del 

Consij^  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio.    Num. 

84^^.    Allegati  agli  atti  del  Consiglio  dell'  Industria 

6  del  Commercio.    Num.  35.    Dell'  Arte  Ceramica 

in  Boma.     Num.  36,   Belazione   sulle  Stanze  di 

liquidazione  di  Liyomo j  oigiti 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics 


zed  by  Google 
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Donationi. 


By  whom  Pi«M&ted. 


XX,    XXI, 


Italy— Contd. 

Annali  di  StatUtioa,  1881.    Serie  2%  toIs. 

xxiii  e  xxiv 

Annuario    Statistioo    Italiano.     Anno  1881.    155  e 

696  pp.    8to.    Boma 

Atii  Fanamentari.    Seisione  1880.    Camera  del  Depu- 

tad.    Riforma  della  legge  elettorale  politica.   Vols. 

i  e  u.    4to.    1881 

Atti  Parlamentari.      CSamera  dei   Deputati.     Oensi* 

mento  Gbnei^e  della  Popolazione  del  Regno.   8  pp., 

4fco.    1881 

Atti  della  GKunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria  e  eulle 

oondizioni   della  Olasse  Agricola.    Vol.  i,  fasc.  1. 

Ppoemio  del  Preeidente.    37  pp.    4to.    1881 

Banques   d'Emiasion.  Statistique   Internationale  des, 

RuBsie.    59  pp.    4.to.    Rome,  1881„ 

Bilanci  CSomunau.    Anno  xvii.    1879.  Ixxxri  e  205  pp. 
BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prindpali 

Prodotti  Agrari.  Current  numbers.  Imp.  8yo.  1881 
BoUettino  Meniile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti   degli 

Istituti  d'Smissione.     No.  12,  anno  xi ;  Nos.  1,  2, 8, 

Anno  xii.    Imp.  8to.     1881 

BoUettino  Bimestrale  deUe  Situazioni  dei  ContL  No.  6, 

Anno  xi.     Imp.  8vo.     1881  

BoUettino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.    No.  6,  Anno  t. 

,     1880  ;  No.  1,  anno  Ti.    1881    Imp.  8to 

BoUettino  di  Notizie  Commerciali.    Nos.  7  e  9 — 15, 

Anno  iii.    Imp.  8to.    1881  

BoUettino  Consolare.    Nos.  8,  4,  5,  Anno  xrii.    Imp. 

8to.    1881    

Debiti  ComunaU.      Statistica  dei,  1879.      xxxiy  and 

154  pp.,  imp.  8yo.    Roma 

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione  al  31  Marzo,  al  80 

Aprile,  ed  al  31  Maggio,  1881.   Statistica  di.   4to 

Inchiesta  Agraria.      Vol.  i,  fasc.  ii  (Circoscrizione), 

fasc.  iii    (Processi  YerbaU   deUe  Adunanze  della 

Giunta.)     Imp.  4to.    1881   

MetaUi  Proziosi.    La  Storia  e  la  Statistica  dei.   103  pp. 

8vo.    Roma,  1881 

Ministero  della  G-uerra.    Delia  Leva  sui  GKoyani  nati 

neU*  anno  1859  e  deUe  Yioende  del  B.  Eeerdto, 

1879-80.    4to.    Roma   

Nayigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.     Anno  xix,  1879. 

Parte  seconda,  Ix  e  100  pp.    Imp.  8to.    Roma     .... 
Popolazione.     Movimento  deUo  Stato  Ciyile.     Anno 

xriii,  1879.  Parte  seconda  ed  introduzione.  4to.  Roma 
SooietadiMutuoSoccorso.  Statistica  deUa.  Anno  1878. 

xxiii  and  343  pp 

Sodeta  Italiana  d'lgiene.    Giomale  della.    Nos«  8, 4,  e 

5,  anno  iii.    Imp.  8yo.    Milano,  1881 , 

Japan — 


The  Director«(}en0nl 
of  Statistics 


Nagayo  Seniai,  Esq., 
Duector  of  the  Cen- 
tral Sanitary  Bureau 


Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c.,  &c.,  1878-80.  21  Statis-  J 
tical  Tables  of  (folded  in  paper  cover) .  4to.  ToJdo,  1881 1 

Asiatic  Society.     Transactions  of,  for  October,  1880,  f  rrn,    o-^^*-. 

and  February,  1881.    Plates,  8yo.    Yokohama /  ^'^^  °^^ 

Statistical  Society  in  Tokei.  Second  issue  of  the  Journal  1  BunsS^Kurr  £sa 

(in  Japanese).    8ya   aj zed  byVitJir*  ^* 


1881.] 


AddiHons  to  the  Library. 
DoncUio7i$ — Contd. 
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By  whom  PrMented. 


The   Director-Ctoe* 
ral  of  Publip  Works 


Oentral      Sti^tisticiU 
Bureau 


Vether^nd^    StjrfiBtiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterftel  Stotiitical  Society  of 
naar  den  Leeftiid  en  de  Ooriaken  ran  den  Dood  m  V      f u'  Woik^IJu^Z 
Nederiand.    October  to  December,  1880.    Amsterdam  J       wie  jxetnerianaa 

FortngaL    Lisboa,  Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Goograpbia  1  m.^  a.^^^ 
de.    2-  Serie,  Noe.  8,  4.    1881 /  ^®  ^^^^ 

BnaaU.     BnUetin  de  la  BoddU  Imp^riale  Busse  de  J  ^^i^^^ffLlTS!^ 
GA)graphie.    Ann^  1881 .*:. \      ^^"^^^"^ 

Spain. 

Oarreterae  del  Estado,  que  oomprende  el  plan  general' 

en  1»  de  Julio  de  1880.    Situaoion  de  las.    187  pp., 

imp  8vo.    Madrid  

Ferro-Carrilee  en  1»  de  enero  de  1881.    98  pp.,  imp. 

8to.    Madrid  ^ 

SooiedadG^eografioad^  Madrid.  Boletindela.  Tomo  x,^  rm^  Rnoit^tv 
Hoe.  2— 4, 1881.    8yo J   -^^  o^'^^v 

Sweden  and  Norway^ 

KOBWAT — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de   la  Norw^.     2*  ann^,^ 

1880.    87  pp.,  8vo.    Kristiania 

KoTffea  OffieieUe  StoHMiik^ 

B.  No.  2.  Norges  Sparebanker,  Tabeller  yedkom- 
mende  i  aarene  1876.  1877  og  1878.  66  pp., 
8to.     (Caisses  d'Epargne) 

Sundbedfftilstanden    og    Medicinalforiioldene    i 

Norge  i  aaret  1878.    oxlix  and  888  pp.    Dia- 

gnuns,  imp.  8to.    (L*£tat  Sanitaire  et  M^dicale) 
Statistique  Internationale.    Nayigation  Maritime, 

n.    78  pp.,  diagrams,  4to.    O^ristiania,  1881 

SWBDKH— 

Ki^ital-Konto  till  Biks-HufVud-Boken  f()r  Sr  1878 

Biks-Stat  ftr  «r  1881.     (Budget) 

C^ficiela  StaiiHik'— 
A.    Befolknings-Statistik,  nj  f5ljd,  zxi,  f&r    &r 
1879.     (Population)    

C.  Berssbandtermgen  fOr  &r  1879.     (Mines  et 

TJsines) 

D.  Fabriker   ocb   Manufacturer   fdr    &r    1879. 

(Industrie)    

E.  InrikeeSjdfart  ocb  Handel,  f&rAr  1879.    (Na- 

yigation  Int&rieur,  et  Conomeroe) 

0.    Flngrlrden,    ny    fOljd,  xxi,    fOr   &r  1879. 

(l^isons)   

L     Telegrafr&sendet,  nj  Fdljd,  xz,  fbr  Ar  1880 

(Ta^grapbes)    

K.    Helso-ooh  Djukylrden,  i  ocb  ii,  nj  Fdljd  six 

ft>r  &r  1879.     (Etat  Sanitaire)    

L.    Statens  JernT&gstrafik,  18  ocb  18a,   f^r   &r 

1879.    Map  and  diagram,     (Obemins   de 

Fer)  

M.    Postrerket  16  i  16,  i^T  ftren  1878  i  1879 

(Postcf) ^  T 

Q.    SkogsTisendet,  xi,  for  Ar  1879.     (ForAts) Djfcitized  by  V^OOglC 


Central    Statistioal 
Bureau 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — ContcL 


[Jane, 


Donttioni. 


Bj  whom  PreMntod. 


(Tra-"^ 


Cent3«l    StatutaoJ 
Bureftu 


Sweden  and  Korway — Contd, 
SWBDBN — CoiUd. 

Qffloiela  Stat  UHk— Contd. 
8.     AUm&Dna  Arbeten,  8,  f^r  &ret  1879. 

raux  Publics.)  , 

T.  Lots-  ooh  FTrinriitningen  samt  Lififtddnings- 
anstaltema  i  Biketa  Koster,  yiii,  f5r  &r 

1880.     (Navigation  et  Sauyetages)    

y.  Brftnyins  TiUrerkning  och  FOn&ljmng,  iii, 
fttr  ftren  1877-78  och  1878-79.  (Fabrication 
et  Yente  de  rEau-de-Yie.)  4to.  Stock- 
holm   ^ 

United  States— 
Agriculture,  Monthly  Beport  upon  the  condition  of  1  The     Commissioner 
Crops,  April,  1881  J      of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Statiatici — 
Commerce    and    Narigation,     Beport   for    1880.^ 

(Foreign  Commerce,  Immigration  and  Tonnage.) 

Ixxiii    and   901  pp.      Chart.     8fo.     Washing- 
ton  

Quarterly  Beports    relatiye  to  Imports,  Exports, 

Immigration,  and  Navigation,  to  September  and 

to  December,  1880  

Summary    Statement    of   Imports    and    Exports. 

Nos.  7,    8,    and   9,   1880-81.     4to.      Washing- 

ton ^ 

Census  Bulletin,  No.  118.     Preliminary  Beport  on' 

Glass,  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1880.    7  pp. 

4to.    Pittsburgh 

Commerce,  Manufactures,  &c.,  Beports  of  Consuls. 

Nos.  1 — 7,  October  and    November,  1880,   and 

January  to  May,  1881.    8vo 


-  J.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  jun. 


J.  D.  Weeks,  Esq. 

The  Department  of 
^      State 


The  Bureau 


Bwream  of  Education — 
Circulars  of  Information  of  the,  1880.   No.  4,  Bural*" 
School    Architecture.     No.    6,    English    Bural 

Schools.    Pbtes,  8vo 

Education  Beport  for  1878.    Parts  1  and  2,  cci  and 

730  pp.    Diagrams.    8vo 

Finance.    Annual    Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the^ 
Treasury,    containing    the    following    reports    for 

1880.    xlviii  and  560  pp.,  8vo 

The  Six  Auditors  of  the  Treasury    

„    Commissioner  of  Customs 

„  „  Internal  Bevenue 

„    Two  Comptrollers  

„    Comptroller  of  the  Cunency 

„    Director  of  the  Mint 

„    Liabilities  to  Indian  Tribes    

„    Begister    

„    Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

International  Exhibition,  1876.    Beports  of  the  United' 
States  Centennial  Commission,   in  9  vols.,  cloth, 
maps,  plates  anddiaerams.   Imp.  8vo.   Washington. 
Statement    showing   we    Financial    and    Economic  1   t  w  v       • 

Transactions  for  the  four  years  ended  March,  1881  oltife'd  bvf^^'  Eaq.,  jun. 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


J.  G.  Blaine,  Esq. 


1881.] 


AdiiUions  to  the  Library. 
Donation* — Contd. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


TXnitod  BiMtem— Contd. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  for  February,  1881 

Statistical  Abstract,   1880.      Third  number,  tI  and 
164  pp.,  8to.    Waahington    


Trichina  and  TrichinosiB,  Beport  on,  by  W.  C.  W.^ 
Glazier,  M.D.  212  pp.  Plates,  8to.  Waslungton,  1881. 

Mabsaohttsbtts.     Beport  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor 
for  1881,  zir  and  531  pp.,  8to.    Boston 

Nbw  Yobk.    Police  and  Excise  of  Brooklyn,  Annual 
Beport  of  the,  for  1880.    128  pp.,  8to 

Fbotidivob.    Beport  of  Deaths  during  March  and' 
April,  1881.    8to , 

American  Agricultural  Association.     Journal,  toL  i,! 

No.  1,  Imp.  8to.    New  York,  1881 J 

American  Gheographical  Society,  Bulletins  of  the.  No.  2.  \ 

1880,  Noe.  1  and  3, 1881.    8vo.    New  York J 

Astor  Library.     Beport  of  the  Trustees  for  1880.1 

Albany / 

Bankers^  Magazine.    Nos.  10, 11,  and  12,  toI.  xt,  4th  \ 

series.    New  York,  1881    / 

Medical  Herald.    Nos.  28 — ^26,  toI.  iii,  8to.  Louisrille,  ~ 

1881  

Smithsonian   Institution.    Beport  of    the    Board 

Begents  for  1879.    631  pp.,  8to.    Washington ^ 

Fhiladcdphia.    Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  1 

Sciences.    Part#  1,  2,  and  8,  January  to  December,  > 

1880.    Plates  J 

Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of.l 

Noe.  3—6,  ToL  cxi,  8vo.    1881 J 


J.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  jun. 

The  Surgeon-Oeneral 
of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service 

The  Hon.  0.  D. 
Wright,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau 

F.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq. 

The  City  Begistrar 

Edward   Atkinson, 
Esq. 

The  Society 

The  Chief  Librarian 

The  Editor 


The  Institution 
The  Academy 
The  Institute 


India,  Oolonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
I>ominion  of — 
Canals,  Beport  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  1880.    Maps' 

and  Diagrams  

Finances.    Appropriation  accounts.    Beport  for  1880 
Geological  Surrey  of  Canada.    Beport  of  Progress  for 

1878-79,  with  four  separate  maps.    Maps  and  plates, 

8vo.    Montreal    

Indian  Affairs.  Beport  of  the  Department  of,  for  1880 
Inland  Mevenuet — 

Beport  for  1880.    Supplement  III,  Beport  on  Adul- 
teration of  Food  for  1880  

Interior  Department.    Beport  for  1880 

Marine  and  Fiidieries.    Beport  for  1879 

Militia.    Beport  for  1880 

Postmaster-General's  Beport  for  1880.    Parts  1  and  2 

Public  Accounts  for  1880  

Pubhc  Works.    Beport  for  1880  

Bailways  and  Canals.    Beport  for  1880  

Secrets^  of  State,  Beport  of  the,  for  1880 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Tables  of,  for  1880  ^ 

Fifteen  Handbooks  on  Canada  (in  general),  Manitoba,' 

and  the  North-West.    8yo.    1876  to  1880 


J.  M.  Courtney,  Esq., 
Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance 


S.  Hepple  Hall,  Esq. 

tized  by  Google 
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Miscellanea, 
DoncUtom — CorUd, 


[June, 


DonatioDi. 


By  whom  Pmeated. 


India,  Ck>lonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd, 
Oape  of  Oood  Hope.      Acts   of    Parliament   of   thel  ^   -n^.  ,      ^ 
Colony,  Session  1880.    FoUo.    Cape  Town /  *'  ^^^^^  ^^' 

India,  Britdsh— 

^?SJa^cf  ^^^  l^F^  ^^  ^^''^^^''  ^^H  The  India  OiBoe 


1878-79.    116  pp.,  foUo 
Beyiew  of   the  External  Land  Trade  for  1879-80. 

30  pp.,  map,  folio 

Trade  and  iNarigation,  Monthly  Accounts.     Nos.  10, 

11  and  12.    January—Mapch,  1881.    8vo 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly 

Accounts.   Nos.  1  and  2,  April  to  June,  and  April  to 

September,  1880.    8vo 

Bbnoal.    Beport  of  the  Administration  of.     1879-80. 

513  and  ccxxi  pp.,  8to 

jUiaiic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Proceedings.  Nos.  2--4,  February— April,  1881 

Journal  Part  II,  Ko.  2,  toI.  49,  1880.  Parts  I 
and  II,  No.  1,  vol.  60,  1881.  Plates.  Extra 
number  to  Part  I  for  1880.  (Grammar,  Yoca* 
bulary,  and  Specimens  of  the  Northern  Balochi 
language)  ^ 


/ 


The  Indian  Gorern- 
ment 


The  Society 


Xanritius.    The  Almanac  and  Colonial  Begister  fori  J.  B.  Kyshe,   Esq., 
188L    Tiii  and  283  pp.    8vo J       Begistrar-General 

New  Zealand — 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand*^ 

Institute.    Vols,  i,  iy — xii    

Oeological  Beport  of  the  Lower  Waikato    

Abstract  Geological  Beport,  1868-69  

Progress  Beports  of  the  G^logical  Survey,  1871-72, 

1872-78,     1873-74,    1874r76,     1876-77,     1877-78, 

1878-79 

New  Zealand  Paleontology,  Part  4  

Meteorological  Beports,  1868-70, 1873-76, 1877 

Museum  and  Laboratory  Beports,  IY  to  XT 

Manual  of  Coleoptera 

„  6h*asses 

„  MoUusca  

Catalogue  of  Land  MoUusca 

„  Tertiary    „      

„  Echinodermata    

„  Crustacea 

Phromium  Tenax   

Catalogue  of  Flax  Exhibition  of  1871 

Official  Catalogue  of  New  Zealand  Court  at  Sydney 

Exhibition,  Appendix 

Official  Catalogue  of  New  Zealand  Court  at  Melbourne 

International  Exhibition  

New    2iealand    Handbook     

New  Zealand    Exhibition,    1865.    Jurors'    Beports. 

Maps  and  plates.  8vo.    Wellington    ^ 


Colonial  Museum  of 
New  Zealand,  psr 
Br.  J.  Hector, 
F,B.S. 


Queensland.    Government  Chuette,  Supplement  to  the  1   »    ......    ^         , 

(containing  Vital  Statistics).    Folio.    Brisbane |  Kegwtrar-Genoral 


1881.] 


AddiHons  to  the  Library. 
Donations — Contd. 
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Donatioiu. 


B  J  whom  Presented. 


Tndift,  Ck>lonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd, 
Bonth  Australia — 

Statistical  Begiiter  for  1879  

TransactioDB  and  Proceedings  and  Report  of  the  Bo  jal  1 
Society.  Vol.  iii,  1879-80.  Ut  and  191  pp.,  plates,  l 
8to.    Adelaide J 

Tasmania.    The  Mercury  of  Hohart.  Current  numbers  1 
of  the  Summaiy  for  Europe J 

Victoria — 

Census  of  1881.    Approximate  Summary.    Folio 

„  „  Begulations  and  Instructions  for  the 

Guidance  of  Persons  employed  on  the  Compilation. 

4to 

Mineral  Statistics  for  1880.    54  pp.,  folio  ^ 

Beports  of  the  Mining  Sunregrors  and  Begistiars,  to  1 


December,  1880.    87  pp.,  foUo.    Melbourne  . 
Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1879 


Mblboubkb  and  Suburbs,  Vital  Statistics  of. 
1  sheet  


1880. 


The  Chief  Secretary 
The  Society 


E.  Swarbreck   Hall, 
Esq. 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
Goyemment  Statist 


The    Minister    of 

Mines 
The   A^ent- General 

for  Victoria 


'  >  Begistrar-General 


United  Kingdom — 

Diocesan  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  1880.  CompUed  by  the  Bey.  D.  J. 
Mackey,  B.A.  

Chambers  of  Agriculture.    Beport  for  1880.     14pp.^ 
Syo.    London j ' 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1881.    429  pp.    Maps.    8yo. ' 

Foreign  Office  List  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Hand- 
book for  1881,  X  and  326  pp.    Maps.    8yo 

Factories  and  Workshops.     Keport  for  1880.    128  pp., ' 
8yo J ' 

Local  Taxation  Committee.    Beport  for  1880.    8  pp.,  1 
8yo.    London  j 

Nayigation  and  Shipping,  Annual  Statement  of  the,  for ' 
1880,  yi  and  269  pp.,  imp.  4to / 

Statistical  Atlas  of  Enghmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,*^ 
edited  by  G.  P.  Beyan,  F.G.S.  :— 

Part  IV,  Criminal  

Part  V,  Peor  Law  and  Pauperism 

Part  VI,  Marine  (Commercial).    Folio.     1880  ..... 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Colonial  and  other  Posses- 
sions.   Part  XVI,  1876-78.    xi  and  564  pp.,  folio... 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Statement  for  1880. 
4to 

Trade  and  Kayigation.  Monthly  Betums.  March, 
April,  and  May,  1881 

A  diagram  representing — Fifty  Years'  History  of  the 
Cotton  Trade,  1830-80    '^ 


The  Compiler 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 

Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  PaU  MaU 

A.  Bedgraye,  Esq. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 

The  Board  of  Trade 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston 


>  The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Editor  of  the 
British  Trade 
Journal 


Sngland  and  Wal( 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Beport  of  the  Begistrar-^ 
General.  (Abstracts  of  1879.)  cliii  and  266  pp.,  8yo.  I 
Quarterly  Betum.  Marriages  to  December,  1880 ;  [ 
Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1881    ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral 


MieceUcmea, 
Donations — ContcL 


[Jnnc, 


Donation!. 


Bj  whom  PreMnted. 


United  Kingdom— Con^. 

Bristol  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 1   mu^  m i 

ping.    Bejlort  for  1881.    8to ^  )■  The  Chunber 

Census  of  1881.  Preliminaiy  Report  and  Tables  of  tlie  1  The    Registrar- 
Population  and  Houses,    xii  and  126  pp.,  folio,  1881 J       Ghener^ 

Collectanea  G-enealogica.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Forster.  (Listi 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  Pedigree  of  the  Gentry,  V  The  Editor. 
&c.,  &o.).    Part  I,  June,  1881,  imp.  8to.   London.^.  J 

Friendly  Societies.     Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of,  1  The  Chief  Registrar 
for  1879.    Part  I  (B) J     of  Friendly  Sodeties 

Local  6k>yemment  Board,  Sup^ement  to  the  Reporti 
for  1879-80,  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Leyantine  I  p  Vwdr  Esa 

PlftmiA.  and  on  OnarAntine  in  the  Rfld  Sea.    -riii  and  f       '  ^*  XSiSq. 


Plague,  and  on  Quarantine  in  the  Red  Sea.   riii  and 
246  pp.,  maps,  8to.    London 


; 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  towns.  Weekly  Re-^ 

turns,  with  a  quarterly  summary.    Current  numbers  I   •p^,»^'-f--_ /i--»,«-i 
Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages  to  December,  1880.  f  ««g«^^^*«>«*i 

Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1881   J 

Dublin.    Statistical  Tables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  1  The  Commissioner  of 

for  1880.    xvii  and  88  pp.,  folio   J       Police,  Dublin 

Statistical  and  Social    Inquiry  Society    of    Ireland,  1  mi  .  Qr^^a^t-^ 

Journal  of  the.    Part  LVII,  January,  1881   /  ^'^^  ^oaeij 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principaH 

towns.  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.      Current  I  The    Registrar- 
numbers    I       (General 

Quarterly  Return  to  March,  1881 J 

Edinbuboh.    JZoyoZ  Society  of— 
Proceedings.  Vol  x.  No.  105, 1879-80.    Phites.   8vo.  ] 
Transactions.    Vol.  xxix.  Part  2, 1879-80.     Plates,  V  The  Society 
foUo  J 

Glasgow.    Remarks  by  Medical  Officer,  to  accompany!  tv-  t  p  p„m^i] 
MortaUty  Tables  of  the  City,  to  December,  1880  ....  /  ^-  «'•  ^-  ^'»«'" 


':} 


The  Author 


Anthore,  &o. — 

BODDY  (E.  M.).    The  History  of  Salt.    95  pp.,  8vo. 

London    1881 

BouBBiNOT  (J.  G.).    The  Intellectual  Development  of 

the  Canadian  People,    xi  and  128  pp.,  doth,  8vo. 

Toronto,  1881  

Cbbnvschi    (Henri).      The    Monetary    Conference, 

Questions   addressed  to  the  British  and  Belgian 

Delegates  by.    82  pp.,  8yo.    London,  1881 

CoLDSTBEAK  (J.  P.).    On  the  Increase  of  Divorce  in 

Scotland.    16  pp.,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1881 

CossA   (Dr.  L.).     Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political 

Economy  (translated  from  the  second  Italian  edition) . 

xvi  and  287  pp.,  8vo.     1880 ^ 

Fossiojt's  Fifty  Years'  History  of  the  Iron  Trade.    -^.1  j^  j^  Mabeon  Esq. 

Diagram,  1881 I      '     *  * 

GoBHLBBT   (Dr.  Vine).    Zeitschrift    far    Ethnologic 

(Sonder-Abdruck).    Die  G^eschlechtsverschiedenheit 
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16  pp.,  24mo.    London,  1881 

Mbitzbit  (August).  Die  Irisohe  Landfrage  und  die' 
Stein-Hiu*denbergiBche  Oesetzgebung.  (Separatabzug 
ans  Jahrbuch  fCbr  Gesetzgebung,  &c.,  im  Deutschen 

Beiche.)     8to.     Leipzig,  1881 ^ 

Mulhall  (M.  G.).    Balance-sheet    of    the    World,  1  ^  at^^^r^^  ir-- 

1870-80.    Tiii  and  148  pp.,  plates,  8to.    London  ..../ ^' ^^***^°'**' ^•^• 

Pbbk  (Sib  H.)     Tables  on  the  Trade  of  the  UDited' 

Kingdom  with    France    from   1871-80,    and    two 

prerioos  Decennial  Periods.    Folio 

BoBTNS  (J.).  Numero  dei  DiTorzi  e  Separazioni  in 
Belgio,  Olanda  e  Francia.    27  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Boma, 

1881  

Sbtd  (£.).    The  Monetary  Conference  in  Pans  and 
England.    24  pp.,  8to.    London,  1881 
ITD  (B.).    Tables  of 
United  Kingdom  during  1879-80. 
Smbb  (A.  H.).    Suggestions  as   to  lines  for  Future 
Beeearch.  62  pp.,  plates  and  diagrams,  8to.  London, 

1881 _ 

Thttbbok  (B.).  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of^ 
Dock  and  Port  (jnarges  of  (Sreat  Britain  and 
Lreland.    Tiii  and  282  pp.,  maps  and  yiews,  8to. 

London,  1881 

Industrial    Arbitration    and    Con-' 

dilation.    7pp.,8vo.    1879 

Industrial  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation in  France  and  England. 
16  pp.,  8to.  PitUburgh,  1879 .... 
Industnal  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  75pp.,  8to.  Boston, 

1881 

Beport  on  the  Practical  Operation 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
in  the  settlements  of  differences 
between  Employers  and  Em- 
ploy^ in  England.    47  pp.,  8to. 

Harriflburg,  1879 

Die  Krisis  in  der  Landwirthschaft' 
Tiii  and  352  pp.,  8to. 


Sbtd  (B.).    Tables  of   Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  1  mi,    n^ n^ 

-        ■-     -  •      1  sheet,  folio  ....;^*'®^^°'P^^ 

The  Author 
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Beriin.     1881  

Wbstoabth  (W.).    The  Paris  Monetary  Conference! 
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Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.    Current  numbers  . 


British  Iron  Trade  Association.    Beport  for  1881 

Bankers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    Parts  4, 6,  and  6, ' 

Tol.  u,  1881  J^ 

Civil  Engineers,  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of,l 

1880-81.    Part  I,  plates.  8to J^ 

Eccentric  Club,  Particulars  of  the.    Part  11,  196  pp.,  1 

8vo.    London,  1881    J 

Howard  Association^  the — 

The  Diminution  of  Pauperism  (1878).    4pp.,  8vo 

Summarised    Information  on  Capital    Punishment 
(1881).    4  pp.,  8vo 

Nation^  Habits  of  Providence  (1881).    4  pp 

Juvenile  Offenders  (1881).    4  pp 


Labourers'  Friend,  the.    April,  1881 


Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Pro-"| 

ceedings  for  1878-79  and  1879-80.   Plates,  doth,  8vo.  J ' 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of.     Proceedings,  | 

October,  1880,  and  January,  1881.    Phites / 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Public  Libraries.    Catalogue  of  ^  ^ 

the  Centrd  Lending  Department.  829  pp.,  8vo.  1881 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal  of  thi.    2nd  series,"^ 

vol.  xvii,  part  I,  1881  

Boyal   Asiatic  Society,  Journal  of    the.      Vol.  •"'", 

parts  1  and  2, 1881 

Boyal    Q^ographical    Society,    Proceedings    of    the. 
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Boyal  Institution  of  Q-reat  Britain,  Proceedings  of  the.  1 

December,  1880.    Plates,  8vo    / 

Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Sotiety,  Proceedings  of 

the.    Part  1,  vol.  ix    .*. 

Boyal  Society,  Prooeedinp  of  the.    Nos.  210  and  211, 

vol.  xxii ;  No.  212,  vol.  xxxii    ^ 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal,  vol.  xxv, ' 
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9—12,  vol.  xiii j' 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  due  in  adyanoe,  on  the  lit  of 
January  in  each  year. 

A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the  Subscrip- 
tion Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on 
application.  When  oonyenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. 

Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "  The  Statistical 
Society,"  uid  crossed  *'  Dntmmond  and  Oo,** 


To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting, 
the  Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be 
lodged  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date 
of  such  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mbmbkbs  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month. 


Mbmbbbs  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  the  Assistant  Secretaiy,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  commonica* 
tions,  or  the  Journal^  may  be  ayoided. 


Bt  Obdbb  of  thb  Executive 
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AK  OUTLINB  OP  THE  OBJECTS  OP 

THE    STATISTICAL    SOOIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facta  bear- 
ing on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Beading  Room ;  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  /oitmoZ,  which  now  con- 
sists of  forty-four  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable 
library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  *'  Howard  Medal " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Socieiy  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  gre&t  desideratum* 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time,  of 
between  eight  and  nine  hv/thdred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  7W  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  annual  subscrip- 
tions by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas, 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  redu(^  rate.  The  Libnoy 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Beading  Boom,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  SecretaryoigitizedbyGoOglc 
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OFFICIAL    PAPERS, 


ABSTRACTS  OF  ALL  PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS 

Directed  to  be  printed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
In  Monthly  Parts,  Price  3«.    Subscription  32«.  per  Annum.    Postage  Free. 


"  The  publication  will  b©  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  public  affairs.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Index  to  the  complete 
Tolume,  upon  which  half  its  utility  for  reference  depends,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  for  accuraoj  or  fullness.** — The  Academi/. 

**  So  important  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  brought 
within  the  compass  of  an  octavo  volume ;  and  the  arrangement  throughout  their  laborious 
compilation  is  admirably  clear  and  concise,  rendering  the  consultation  of  its  pages  on  any 
anbject  included  therein  both  easy  and  decisive." — 3ailf/  Telegraph. 
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HOWARD  MEDAL  OF  l^$&. 


Tht  iis«ftl  Annaal  Competition  for  the  "  Howard  Medal  **  (1882) 
will  take  place  sabject  to  the  following  Bnles  and  Conditions. 

The  Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  20L  to  ihe 
writer  who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  November,  1882. 
The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  80th  June,  1882. 

The  Subject  is — 

**  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century^  and  its  Influence  on  the  Severity 
"  and  Spread  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  Poptda- 
^^  tion  ai  that  period.  The  Essays  also  to  present  a  Com- 
"  parison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small  Pox  among  the  Prison 
"  Popfdation  of  Engkmd  and  Wales  during  the  Eighteenth 
"  Century,  with  tlie  Mortality  from  the  same  ca/use  during 
"  the  last  Twenty  Years.*' 

{The  Medal  is  of  bronze,  hamng  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  bn  the  other  a  wheatsheaf,  with  suitable  inscription,) 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successftil  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Joumid  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  pubhshing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appeai-ance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  l^e 
lordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  (King's  College 
Entrance),  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ISSUED   BY 

EDWARD    STANFORD, 

65,  GHABINa  CROSS,  S.W. 


1.  ATLASES  and  MAPS.— General  Catalogue  of  Atlasee  and  Maps 

pablithed  or  sold  bj  Eswasd  Stanfobix 

2.  BOOKS.-«List  of  Books  published  by  Edward  Stanford  ;  including 

Naral  and  MiJitsiy  Books,  Ordnance  Surrej  Publications,  Memoirs  of  tbe  Geological 
Sorrej  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  Meteorological  Office  Publications,  publisbed 
on  account  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

4.  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS.— Selected  List  of  Maps  of  London 

and  its  Enrirons,  publisbed  by  Edwabd  Stai^fobd. 

5.  ORDNANCE  MAPS.— Selected  List  of  Principal  Publications  of  the 

Ordnanoe  Surrer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (gratis).  Also,  tbe  Official  Detailed 
Catalogue,  in  Tbree  Divisions,  with  Index  Maps.  England  and  Wales,  !«.;  by 
poet,  U.  4d.    Scotland,  8d, ;  by  post,  lid.    Lreland,  6d. ;  by  post,  dd. 

e.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRE- 
LAND.— Oatalogue  of.  the  Geological  Maps,  Sections,  and  Memoirs  of  tbe  Geo- 
logical Surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Akssbw 
C.  Kamsat,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Director-General  of  tbe  Geological  Surreys  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom.    Price  6d. ;  per  post  7d. 

8.  ADMIRALTY  CHARTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and 

Sailing  Directions,  &c.,  publisbed  by  order  of  tbe  Lords  Commissioners  of  tbe 
Admindty.    200  pp.  royal  8to.     Price  la. ;  per  post,  1».  M, 

9.  INDIA. — Catalogue  of  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  aod 

otber  part«  of  Asia.  Published  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  o^  State  &r 
India  in  Council.    Post  free  for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

10.  EDUCATIONAL.— Select  List  of  Educational  Works  published  by 
Edwakd  Stavpobp,  including  those  fonnerly  published  by  Yabty  k  Cox. 

XL  EDUCATIONAL    WORKS    and    STATIONERY.— Stanford's 

Catalogue  of  School  Stationery,  Educational  Works,  Ai^lases,  Maps,  and  Globes. 

12.  SCHOOL  PRIZE  BOOKS.— List  of  Works  specially  adjapted  fpr 

School  Prises,  Awards,  and  Presentations, 

13.  BOOKS. — A  Catalogue  of   Selected   Books  in  every  department  of 

EngUsb  Literature,  irrespectiTe  of  Publisher,  classified  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
easy  reference. 

14.  BOOKS    and    MAPS    for   TOURISTS.  —  Stanford's   Tourist's 

Catalogue,  containing  a  List,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller ;  with  Index  Maps  to 
tbe  Government  Surreys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

*,*    Witli  the  excepUoQ  of  Uioie  with  price  affixed,  any  of  the  above  Catalogues  can  be  had  gratis  on 
Application;  or,  hy  poet,  for  a  Penny  Stamp. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Agent  by  Appoiniment  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Oeological  Survey  Maps, 
the  Admiralty  Charts^  Her  Majeattfe  Stationery  Office  and 

India  Office  Fublicaiiontf  etc,  ^  i 
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CORNELIUS   WALFORD,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 

Bsnro 
A  DICnONAKT  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OF  TEEMS  USED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES:  A  BIOaRAPHICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  ALL 
THOSE  WHO  HATE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE, 
WHETHER  AS  AUTHOR,  MANAGER,  ACTUARY,  SECRETARY,  AGENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  OTHERWISE:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REPER- 
TORY OF  ALL  WORKS  WRITTEN  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INSURANCE 
AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  SCIENCES:  AN  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  OF 
EVENTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  INSURANCE,  INCLUDING  A  HISTORY  OF  ALL  KNOWN 
OFFICES  OF  INSURANCE  FOUNDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING. 

AVD  ALSO  oovTAnmre 

A  DeMed  Account  of  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  Insurance 
in  Europe  and  in  America. 


Continued  in  ParU^  which  appear  about  every  Six  Weeks^  price  2s.  Sd. 
Five  Vols.,  cloth,  21#.  each. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  tYaak  we  majatSeiy  say  that  it  snipasMs  all  anticipations  which  hare  been  formed 
•a  to  its  Talne.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  perfect. — Imurance  Mecord, 

We  think  we  can  safely  predict  for  it  the  position  of  a  standard  work.— Jimtraiitfe 

Eyery  matter  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Insurance  is  dealt  with  dearly  and 
fully.— Ctt^  Pre9t, 

The  work  is  as  thorough  as  though  on  each  separate  article,  as  on  a  separate  Tolume, 
the  author  were  content  to  rest  his  reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  details.-'/iM«raiiee  Cireular.  * 

We  hare  refiewed  in  detail  this  extended  work,  which  is  really  one  of  a  national 
ebaxacter,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so  many  phases  of  our  social  life,  in  the  belief  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents  will  be  appreciated  by  many  outside  insurance  circles.^2V0i«#, 
2zid  January,  1878. 


LONDON: 
CHABLES  AKD  EDWIN  LAYTON,  150,  FLEET  STI^IET.    t 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

COST  OF  A  COMPLETE  SET  (if  not  out  of  ^msr). 
1838-80.     (43  Vols.,  unbound.) 


£  #.  d. 

Vol.    I.     (1838.)     9  Numbew  at  1#.  Gd.   -  13    6 

ToL  n.     (1839.)    8  Numbers  at  1*.  W.  and  3  Parte  at  2#.  Sd -  13    - 

Vols,  in— XI.     (1840-48).     9  yoU.    lOt 4  10    - 

YoL  XII.     (1849.)     Indading  a  double  number -  12    6 

ToU.  Xin— XIX.    (1850-66).    7  toU.  at  10* 3  10    - 

Tol.  XX.     (1857.) -  11    - 

Vol  XXI.    (1868.)  -  12    - 

VoL  XXIL    (1869.) -  11    6 

Vol  XXm.     (1860.)    -  13    - 

Yob.  XXIY— XXV.    (1861-62.)    2  Tols.  at  15t «..« 1  10    - 

Yols.  XXYI— XXYII.     (1863-64)     2  toIs.  at  14f 18- 

YoL  XXYin.    (1865.) -  17    6 

YoL  XXIX.     (IS66,)   „ -  15    6 

Yol.  XXX.    (1867.) -  19    - 

Vol.  XXXL     (1868.)    -  16    6 

YoL  XXXIL    (1869.) -  14    - 

YoL  XXXIII.    (1870.)    

YoL  XXXIY.    (1871.) 

VoL  XXXY.     (1872.) 

YoL  XXXVI.    (1878.) 

VoL  XXXVII.     (1874.) 

YoL  XXXYIII.    (1875.) 

YoL  XXXtX.    (1876.) 

YoL  XL.     (1877.) 

YoL  XLI.    (1878.)   

VoL  XLIL     (1879.) -... 

Yol.  XLIII.     (1880.)   : 

General  Analytical  Indexes:— 

To  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  a838-52) -   3   6 

„     Ten  Volumes  (1853-62)  ~ -   3  6 

„  „  a863-72)    '36 

£30  15    6 


Copies  of  anj  number  of  the  Journal  (if  not  out  of  print),  can 
be  obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  S.W. 

Members  onlyj  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copies  of  an j  number 
of  the  Journal,  at  the  Society's  Booms  Ring's  College  Entrance), 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  charged  to  Members, 
was  raised  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price. 

NoTB. — One  or  two  numbers  of  the  JonrtuU  are  now  out  of  pnqt. 
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R.  J.  MITCHELL  &  SONS, 

|g00hsdUrs,  '§aakbirititx$,  ^c, 
52  436,  PARLIAMENT  ST.,  A  52,  BUCKINGHAM  PAUCE  RD.,8.W. 

DAAFDTimTliir   executed  in   every  variety  of  style,  at  ias  than 
DVUlVDini/inU  Co-operative  prices  for  Cash.     Price  List s^raiis. 

R.  J.  M.  and  Som  rwpectfany  inftmn  the  Kobilitj  and  OaotiT  that  everr  Attention  it  paid  to  this  paitteolar 
br»oclu  the  best  Workmen  being  employed.  The  Sewing  and  Fonrardlng  u  etrictlj  Attended  to,  and  a  euperior 
taete  dispUyed  in  the  Finishing.  Ai  thia  EttAblishment  a  lArge  aseortment  of  Boolcs  of  a  snperior  chAracter  is 
kept  cooeuatly  oa  tale,  in  TAHoaa  ttylee  of  Moroooo  And  elegant  Calf  Bindingt,  from  which  epeeimeDa  of 
Bookbinding  maj  be  aelected  At  patterns  for  Binding. 

Old  Books  Neatly  Be-backed  and  Brightened  Up  at  a  Very  Low'Charge. 


&.  J.  KITGHELL,  LIGMSED  APPEAISEB  &  YALTJEE,  is  prepared  to  yalue 
litararieB  for  Probate,  fte.,  at  a  moderate  Gomniissioii,  also  to  porohase  either 
small  or  large  GoUeotions  of  Books  at  a  Mr  yalue. 

DSPOT  FOR   THE    SALE    OF   PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS, 

AT    GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES- 

36,    PARLIAMENT    STREET,    S.W. 

XArories  Purtktued  and  Book$  Rtchangtd. 

NOTED    STORES    FOR    CHEAP    MUSIC. 

C(M)PESATIVB  PSICB8  FOB  CO-OPBR&TIVE  TEBMS.   PROMPT  CASH. 

ITott  ^mm:  R.  J.  MITCHELL  &  SONS, 

52,  BTTCEPygHAM  PALACE  RD.  (opposite  the  grosvenor  Hotel)  LONDON,  8.V. 

£6X^^kJ33L.T8Xa:ST>    1861. 


BIRKBECK   BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Oarrent  Accounta  opened  according  to  the  UBual  practice  of  other  Bankere,  and 
Interest  allowed  on  the  miuimum  monthly  halancee  when  not  drawn  below  £25.  Ko 
commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receiyes  monej  on  Deposit«it  Thlree  per  cent.  Interest.repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  iU  Cuntomers,  free  of  charge,  the  custodj  of  Deeds, 
Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Yaluahles ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares. 

Ijetters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  AUl  particulars,  on  application. 

ZUi  March,  1880.  FRANCIS   RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Birkbech  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Four  Millions. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  k  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  lOMTH, 

With  Immrdtate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  Paj.  Apply  at  the  OfBce  of  the  Bixkbbce 
BniJ>nio  SociKTT. 

HOW  TO  PDRCHiSE  i  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH, 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  G^ardening  Purposes.  Apply  at  the 
OAoe  of  the  Bibkbbcc  Fbbbhold  Land  Socirtt. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RATENSCROFT,  Manager, 
SoTTHAHPiov  BuiLDiKOS,  Chaitcbbt  Lawe.  ^       ,,  (^  r\r\n\(> 
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STATISTICAL   SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  some  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  Numbers 
or  Parts,  Ac,  wanting  to  complete  Sets : 

DonaUonM  ^f  any  portion  thereof  will  he  aceeptahUt  and  will  he  aekmowiei^ 
hy  the  Society,    [Dates  and  Numbers  in  all  oases  are  inclusiTe.] 

Association  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Annual  Reports  op.    2,  3,  and  6.     (1862-63,  and  1866.) 

Athbnaum.     The  first  seven  yolmnes.     1827-34. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  New  York.  Series  3,  Vol.  ii,  No.  7  (1868) ; 
Vol.  V,  No.  2  (1870) ;  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  6  and  7  (1872),  and  VoL  viii. 
No.  6  (1873). 

Belgium.  Statistique  O^nI^rale  de  la  Belgique.  Exposi  de  la 
Situation  du  Royaumk.  Pour  la  periode  1831-40,  ditto  1841-50, 
ditto  1861-60. 

Census  of  Berar,  1872,  and  Census  of  Coorg,  1872. 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Reports,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
for  (1866-67). 

COMPTB  G^N^RAL  DE  l' ADMINISTRATION  DE  LA  JUSTICE  CiTlLB  ET 
COMMERCULB    EN    FrANCB    PENDANT    LES  AnN^ES    1862,    1872,  et 

1873. 

GOMPTK   G^N^RAL    DE   l' ADMINISTRATION    DE    LA   JUSTICE   CrIMINSLLB 

EN  France  pendant  lbs  Annees  1862,  1872,  et  1873. 
Economist.    The  first  three  volames.    1843-45. 
EooNOMiSTE  FRAN9AIS,  Ann^e  6,  Nos.  51  and  52,  and  Analjtical  Table 

of  Contents  of  Vol.  ii  (1878);  Ann^e  7,  Vol.  i,  and  Nos.  1—50 

of  Vol.  ii  (1879);  Ann6e  8,  the  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  to 

Vol.  i  (1880). 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.    (New  York.)    Vols,  i  to  xii,  and 

XV  to  xxvi. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.    First  three  volames.    1871-78. 
liABOURER's  Friend.    Nos.  230  (1869)  and  231  (1870). 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedinos  ot. 

Nos.  1—5,  1844-45  to  1848-49. 
Manchester  Statistical  Society.    Transactions  for  1854-55. 
Pamphleteer,   The   (London,  1813-28).      Vols,  viii — ^xvi,  xxvii, 

xxviii,  xxix. 
BivisTA  EuROPBA,  RivisTA  Internazionale.     New  series.     Vds.  i 

to  iii,  and  Fasc.  1  of  Vol.  iv  (1877). 
BoYAL  Society,  London.    Indexes  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.   4to.    Parts  I,  II,  and  HI,  and  Catalogue  of  Scientific 

Papers.   Vols,  i  to  viii.    4to. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  of.    Vols,  i  and  ii 
Royal  Society  of  VurroRU,  Transactions  of.    Vol.  v. 
Royal  Asutic  Society,  Journal.    Vol.  xiv  (1853-54). 
SuRTEES  Society.    Vols,  i  to  xxv,  xxvii  to  xxxii,  and  xxxiv. 
Tableaux  G^n^raux  du  Commerce  db  la  Franci,  &c.,  pendant  lbs 

Annies  1846,  1847,  1850,  et  1868  k  1876. 
The  Times,  from  1845-63  and  1869-74.  ^  t 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IN  THB 


ENaUSH,  INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  AND 
FOREKJN   JOUENALS 

Correctly  inserted  in  any  language  required,  and  copies 
of  the  papers  promptly  supplied,  by  the  undersigned,  who 
only  require  one  copy  of  each  Notice  or  Advertisement  with 
Instructions. 


STREET    BROTHERS, 

5,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,   W.C. 


Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  StcUistical  Society  for  1851,  Price  !«., 
with  a  Preface  and  NoTEa 

STATISTICS 

OF    THE 

FARM    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

OF    THB 

CONTINENT, 

AND  OP  ITS  APPLICABILITT  TO  THB 

PREYENTIYE  AHD  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION 

OF 

PAUPER  AND  CRIMINAL  CHILDREN  IN  EN6UND. 
By  the  latb  JOSEPH  FLETCHER,  Esq., 

BABBinBS^AT-LAW,  BOIfOmABT  SXCRSTAmT. 
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Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  benefit  the  Society 
by  legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I   give  and    bequeath  unto  the  Statistical    Society  of 
London,  the  sum  of  £  ,  such  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate,  not  specifically 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose. 


Note  A. — ^All  gifts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
firom  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of, 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  by  will  of  stock  in 
the  pubUc  funds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  or  other 
joint-stock  companies,  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  testa- 
tor's pure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  B. — ^Bequests  may  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  •*  Building 
Fund,"  which  has  been  recently  established. 
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Thi  Council  of  the  Stailfitical  Sodeiy  wish  it  to  be  nndentood, 
that,  while  thej  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  ereiy  means  within 
their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal^  thej  do  not 
hold  themselyes  responsible  for  their  aoooraqy,  which  most  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  seyeral  Contributors. 
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JOXTBNAL  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1881. 


Bepobt  of  the  Council  for  the  Financul  Yeab  ended  Slat  December^ 
1880,  cmd  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  2Sth  Jtme^  1881, 
presented  at  the  Forty- Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms,  Somerset  Hotue 
Terrace  {King's  College  Entrance),  Strand,  London,  on  the  2Sth 
of  June,  1881 ;  and  also,  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeimg. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  a  Past  Presid&nt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  circular  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  and  the 
minntes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  read : — 

Beport  of  the  OoimcU. 

The  Conncil  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  forty-seventh 
annual  report. 

In  the  past  year  the  number  of  members  has  risen  from  783  to 
808.  The  result  compares  as  follows  with  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years : — 


Purtienlart. 

1880. 

Arenge  Utt 

the 

Prerious  Ten  Yean. 

H'umbep  of  Follows  on  31st  December  

808 

129 

49 
74 

584 

14^^  Members  included  in  tbe  ftboTe  .T-rt-, 

87 

Number  lost  bj  death,  withdrawal  or  default   

New  Fellows  elected 

34 
72 

Since  the  1st  of  January  last  thirty  new  Fellows  have  been 
elected. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  also  shows  satisfactory 
progress,  and  an  increase  in  the  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1880, 
viz.,  1,902/.,  as  compared  with  1,698/.  for  the  previous  year.  By 
reference  to  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  each  item  of  the  receipts,  shows  an  increase  on  the  previons 
year.  The  chief  increase  occurs  nnder  the  head  of  compodtions, 
which  item,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  of  a  more 
fluctuating  character  than  the  other  sources  of  income.  The  real 
progress  in  the  more  permanent  sources  of  income,  is  brought  out 
bj  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
five  years : — 


Receipts  per 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Arenge 

for 

Tito  Yean. 

Diyidends  

IS 
«73 

30Z 

35 

65 

1,300 

126 

176 

31 

£ 

55 

i»i97 

294 

169 

17 

£ 
41 

1,117 

262 

161 

36 

£ 

38 

^054 

168 

>59 
19 

£ 

55 

i»i97 

**3 

171 

Annoal  Subscriptioiis    

ComDOflitionB 

Joui*T(a1  B&les 

AdTertisements  in  Journal 

28 

i,9oa 

1,698 

1,732 

1,597 

1438 

1.674 

The  investments  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  are  increased 
to  3,000/.  of  New  Three  per  Cents,  as  compared  with  2,700/.  a  year 
ago.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  certain  particulars  for  last 
year,  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years : — 


ParticuUrt. 

1880. 

ATerafreof 

Uie 

PrerioosTenTeufl. 

Bulance  at  beginning  of  year  

£ 

84 

1,902 

180 

4.6>4 

£ 
254 

Keceipta  from  all  sources 

1,823 
243 

Gash  balance  at  end  of  year 

Surplus  of  assets  oyer  liabilities 

2,839 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society,  will  further  show  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  : — 

Comparison  of  Condition  of  Society  at  Intervals  of  Ten  Years^  on  31«r  Dec 


Yenr. 

Number 
of  Fellows. 

luconie. 

tlzpenditure. 

Amoant 
Invested. 

LiabtliUet. 

Cifth 
Baluire. 

1840  .... 
•60 .... 
•60.... 
•70 .... 
•80.... 

416 
380 

374 
403 
808 

£ 

793 
703 
706 
852 
1,902 

£ 

800 
67X 
788 
839 
1.517 

£ 

867 

867 

867 

1.136 

2,572 

£ 

396 
126 
135 
*>4 

£ 

53 

65 

216 

214 

180 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  great  progress  has  been  made  dnring 
the  last  decade,  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  income,  and  amonnt 
invested,  having  been  more  than  doubled  in  that  time.  The 
following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  that 
period: — 


Ymt. 

Number 
of  yellows. 

Income. 

Expendituie. 

Amonnt 
Invested. 

liaUlitiet. 

CmIi 
Balance. 

1871 .... 

43 » 

880 

804 

£ 
1,136 

£ 
"5 

£ 
290 

'72.... 

454 

1,112 

806 

1,322 

135 

411 

73 .... 

530 

1,248 

1,097 

1,507 

135 

876 

•74... 

588 

1,377 

i,49i* 

1,507 

460 

62 

75.... 

607 

1,231 

1,733* 

1,207 

216 

94 

76... 

611 

1,438 

1,340* 

1,207 

187 

192 

77.... 

683 

1,597 

1,286 

1,898 

201 

812 

78.... 

74« 

1,732 

1,345 

1,902 

168 

194 

79... 

783 

1,698 

1,427 

2,283 

238 

84 

•80.... 

808 

1,902 

1,5' 7t 

2,672 

214 

180 

*  The  expenditure  of  these  yean  was  affected  by  the  hearj  expenses  incident 
to  moTing  into  new  premises. 

t  The  expenditure  of  this  year  is  affected  by  the  expenses  attending  the 
alteration  and  redecoration  of  the  meeting  room,  referred  to  further  on. 


Confirmation  of  the  steadj  progress  of  the  Society  is  found  in 
the  increasing  sale  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and  may  again  be 
referred  to  with  satisfaction.     The  average  of  the  annual  sales 

£ 

In  the  ten  years  1841-50  was 56 

'51-60      , 83 

'61-70     „    97 

'71-80     „    155 

The  amount  realised  in  1880  as  already  shown  was  202/.,  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  was  given  on  the  re- 
assembling  of  the  Society  in  November,  and  the  papers  read  and 
the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
as  follows : —  ^  T 
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Session  1880-81. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  16th  November^  1880. 
The  President,  Jambs  Caibd,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Henry  Russell  Evans. 

Charles  Beddell. 

Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

Edward  C.  Maddison. 

R.  Stewart  Menzies. 

Walter  Uazell. 

John  B.  Gates,  jun.,  A.C.A. 

Henry  Charles  Bordett. 


Henry  Ling  Roth. 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  M.P. 
R.  H.  Jones. 
Frank  Debenhaui. 
Gerard  Van  de  Linde,  A.CA. 
George  Finlay. 

William    R.   Hnggafd.   M.A.,   M.D. 
M.R.C.P.  London. 


(a)  The  President  delivered  an  Inangnral  Address,  and  pre- 
sented the  "  Howard  Medal ''  for  1880  (with  20/.)  to 

Henet  Peect  Potter,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 

for  his  Essaj  on 

"  The  Oriental  Plague  in  its  Social,  Economical,  Political,  and 
"  International  Relations :  Special  Reference  being  made  to  the 
"  Labours  of  Howard  on  the  subject.*'  • 

(b)  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  "  Note  on  the  Tenth 
"  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America." 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday,  21st  December ^  1880. 
The  President,  James  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Colonel  E.  C.  J.  Williams,  R.E. 
Joshua  Henry  Lamprey. 
Sir  E.  W.  Stafford,  K.C.M.G. 
WiUiam  Lovely,  R.N. 
Frederick  Nevill  Clarke. 
E.  White  WalUs,  F.M.S. 


John  Towne  Danson. 
Charles  E.  Goodhart 
Robert  Henryson  Caird. 
George  Taylor. 
Robert  Castle. 
Thomas  Sherwood  Smith. 


Mr.  R.  Price  Williams  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Question  of  the 
"  Reduction  of  the  Present  Postal  Telegraph  Tariff." 


^  The  essay  will  be  foond  in  the  December  number  of  iheJhwmal  for  1880. 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday ,  l^th  January,  1881. 

Jambs  Hbtwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 


The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Willmm  Henry  Gattj, 
Malcolm  Dillon. 
George  Bbhop. 


Frederick  N.  Newoome. 
£.  Eltham  Johnson. 
Marco  Besso. 


Ebenezer  Walker  Henry. 

(a)  Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Method  of 
"  Statistical  Analysis." 

(6)  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  Paper  by 
3Ir.  J.  T.  Danson  on  "  The  Ghrowth  of  the  Human  Body." 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting ,  Tuesday,  16th  February,  1881. 

The  President,  James  Catrd,  Esq.,  G.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Samuel  P&rr. 


Thomas  Rohins  Bolitho. 
Arthur  Duff  Morison. 
B.  B.  Perring. 


Robert  Alexander  Meyer. 
Henry  Maunder  Williams. 


Mr.  C.  Walford  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Nnmher  of  Deaths 
"  from  Negligence,  Violence,  and  Misadventure  in  the  United 
**  Kingdom  and  some  other  Conntries." 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  TuesdoAj,  Ihth  March,.  1881. 
The  President,  James  Caibd,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Qamett     I        Rev.  Alfred  Caldeoott,  MjL. 
Archibald  Hewat.  |        William  H.  Greening. 

The  undermentioned  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member : — 
John  S.  Bilb'ngs,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Gny,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Temperature  and  its 
Relation  to  Mortality :  an  Illustration  of  the  Application  of  the 
Numerical  Method  to  the  Discovery  of  Truth." 
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Sixth  Ordma/ry  Meeting^  Tuesday,  12th  April,  1881. 
The  Treasurer,  R.  B.  Mabtdt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


S.  a.  Goodrich. 
Frederick  Stancliffe. 
B.  Barrington-Kennetty  MJk., 
LL.M.  Cantab. 


Francii  Henry  Skriae. 
JameA  Salmon. 
Robert  Paulson  Spic^  C.E. 
R.  M.  Dobell. 


Mr.   H.   R.   Droop  read  a  Paper  on  "Methods  of  Electing 
"  Representatives." 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  V?th  May,  1881. 
The  President,  James  Cairo,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Lionel  Edward  Gresley  Garden.    |      Charles  McCay  Maodonald. 

Mr.  R.  Dennj  Urlin  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  History  and  Stalis- 
"  tics  of  the  Irish  Incumhered  Estates  Court,  with  Suggestions  for 
"  a  Tribunal  with  Similar  Jurisdiction  in  England." 


Eighth  Ordinary  Me-eting,  Tuesday,  21st  June,  1881. 
The  President,  James  Caibd,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Richard  Knight  Caoston,  M.P.      I      Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lytton. 
Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Jersey.     |      Rev.  Canon  D.  J.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  read  a  Paper  on  ''  The  English  Stations  in 
"  the  Hill  Regions  of  India :  their  Value  and  Importance,  with 
'*  some  Statistics  of  their  Products  and  Trade." 


The  Council  yenture  to  hope  that  the  above  synopsis  of  the 
operations  of  the  past  year  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
work  of  the  Statistical  Society  is  being  carried  on  with  unimpaired 
efficiency,  and  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  previous  reports,  it 
*'  fully  maintains  the  position  it  has  obtained  as  respects  the  number 
**  of  its  members,  and  its  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it 
"  was  established." 

While  fully  recognising  the  merits  of  the  papers  read  during 
the  Session  1880-81,  they  would  call  especial  noticento  the  papen 
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of  Dr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper,  both  of  which  are  of  par- 
ticnlar  value  as  illuBtrating  the  statistical  method  in  the  abstract. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President  was  a 
worthy  introduction  to  other  papers  dealing  with  questions  of 
practical  and  present  importance. 

The  success  of  the  evening  meetings  has  been  greatly  furthered 
by  the  alterations  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  whereby  the  ventilation  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved, and  the  comfort  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  no  less  than 
that  of  the  audience  has  been  increased.  At  the  same  time 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  for 
sub-letting  to  them,  at  an  increased  rental,  a  portion  of  tiie  upper 
part  of  the  premises. 

The  House  Accommodation  Committee  has  now  been  dissolved, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  has  been  conveyed  by  the  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  to  the  members  thereof,  and  especially  to  its  chair- 
man. Dr.  GKiy,  for  their  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  find  suitable 
premises  for  the  Society  elsewhere.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
have  also  been  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  Bang's  College,  for  the 
courtesy  and  liberality  with  which  they  responded  to  the  request 
made  to  them  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  meeting  room,  and  the 
improved  terms  of  the  present  occupancy.  At  the  same  time,  in 
view  of  the  short  tenure  under  which  the  present  premises  are 
held,  the  question  of  securing  house-room  elsewhere  must  st'ill  be 
considered  as  one  of  pressing  importance. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  resigned  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  office,  having 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  Crown  that  no  longer  allowed 
him  any  available  leisure ;  while  the  Council  wish  to  express  their 
regret  at  the  loss  of  his  services,  they  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Society  in  having  secured  as  his  successor  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.6., 
F.B.S.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  Council,  which  was  filled,  under  Bule  15,  by  the 
election  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  increase  of  the  Society's  Library,  and  the  need  of  a  revision 
of  the  catalogue,  has  been  and  still  is  a  matter  under  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Council,  who  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
give  to  the  members  of  the  Society  every  facility  for  availing  them- 
selves of  the  valuable  books  of  reference  contained  in  the  library. 
The  Council  ore  also  preparing  for  publication  a  library  catalogue. 

While  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  Fellows,  the  Council  cannot  but  bear  in  mind 
that  without  a  steady  annual  inci*ease,  the  Society  can  hardly  be 
said  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  iiie  Fellows 
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generally  will  use  their  best  exertions  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the 
Society  the  names  of  any  of  their  friends  by  whom  the  prratigo 
of  the  Society  will  be  not  only  maintained  but  increased.  In  no 
long  time  the  Statistical  Society  will  enter  on  its  fiftieth  year  of 
existence,  and  the  Council  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  express 
a  hope  that  by  that  time  the  Society  will  number  not  less  Hian  a 
thousand  Fellows. 

The  Society  was  well  represented  by  its  Fellows  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea  in  August,  1880,  and  also 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  in  October,  at  Edinburgh. 

The  subject  of  essays  in  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal 
of  1882  (with  2oL  added)  is  to  be— 

"  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  "Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Seyerity  and  Spread 
*'  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  Population  at  that  Period.  The 
**  Essays  also  to  present  a  Comparison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small 
"  Pox  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wales  during 
**  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
**  during  the  last  Twenty  Years." 

The  Society  has  had  to  lament  the  death  of  the  following 
members  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting : — 

Fellows. 
Bnssell  Scott. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  P.C,  F.R.S.  (c) 
James  Macgregor  Mackay. 
Joseph  Thomas  Mitchell,  M.R.C.S. 
James  Hertz. 
James  Whishaw  (c). 
Archibald  Hamilton,  J.P.  (c). 
Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
John  Whitwell,  M.P. 
Deputy  John  Hawkins  Elliott. 
Gteorge  Gibson  Richardson,  J.P. 
John  William  Tottie  (c). 
W.  H.  Charlton. 
Matthew  Henry  Marsh  (c). 
Daniel  Gumey. 
Ernest  Seyd  (c). 
James  Macdonald. 
John  Alexander  Hankey. 

Honorary  Member, 
His  Honour  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  Kt. 

(c)  Indicatei  thoie  who  on  one  or  more  occuions  bad  served^  the  Conneil. 
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Of  these  Lord  Belper  was  an  original  member  of  ihe  Society, 
while  several  had  served  the  Society  as  members  of  the  Goancil,  as 
auditors,  or  as  oontribntors  of  valuable  papers. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1881-82,  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 


GOUKCIL  AMD  OfFIGBBS  FOB  1881-82. 


PRESIDENT. 
JAMES  CAIBD,  O.B.,  F.B.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur  H.  Bailej,  F.I.A. 

T.  Ghnham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.B^. 

Alfred  Edward  Bateman. 

0.  Phillips  Beran. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P. 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick,  F.B.G.S. 

Hammond  Chubh,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Bt.  Hon.  ihe  Barl  of  Dunrayen,  K.P. 

Bobert  Giffen. 

Bowland  Hamilton.* 

Frederick  Hendriks. 

Noel  A.  HumphrejB. 

Bobert  Lawson. 

Those  marked  *  are 


Professor  Leone  Leri,  LL.D. 

Sir  John  Lubbook,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

John  B.  Martin,  M^. 

Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P. 

Frederic  John  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison. 

Evan  C.  Nepean.* 

George  Palmer,  M.P.* 

Bobert  Hogarth  Patterson. 

Henry  D.  Pochin. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Sir  W.  Bose  Bobinson,  E.C.S.I.* 

Thomas  A.  Welton. 

Cornelius  Waif ord,  F.I.A. 

B.  Price  Williams,  C.E.» 

new  Members  of  Council 


TREASURER. 
Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P. 

SECRETARIES. 

Hammond  Chubb.  |         Bobert  Giffen. 

John  B.  Martin* 


FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 

Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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The  abstract  of  reoeipts  and  expenditnre,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  at  31st  December,  1880,  are  snbjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Anditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
I  year: — 


(I.) — ^Abstbact  of  Eeceipts  and  Pathbnts  far  the  Tear  ending 
ZUt  Dbcbhbbr,  1880. 


BSOEIFTS. 

£    $.  tL 
Balance  in  BankfSlBt)     ^^^  io    t 
Deoember,  1879  ...J    **"  ^^    ^ 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash.       8  16    6 

S4    9    7 

Dividends  on  2,400/: )       oe    e 
New  3  per  Cento...  5       «>    ©    - 

Ditto  on  2,700/.  ditto...      89    9    9 

74  14    9 

Subscriptions  received  for: — 

87  Arrears £77  14    - 

^^^'[^y^}    1,207  10    - 

15  in  Advance  ......      81  10    - 

1,816  14    - 

627 

18  Compositions  278    -    - 

Journal  Bales £202    -    4 

Journal,    Advertise-)       ne        n 

mentiin  j       85-11 

287    1    8 


£1,985  19    7 


FATMBITTS. 

Rent £200    -    - 

Less  sublet 118  15    - 


£    f.  i 


81    (  - 


19    8    6 


Literary) 
Services  ) 


Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 839  U  « 

Jommal,  Printing £512  16    2 

„       Annual  Index         5    5- 

„       Shorthand  } 
Reporters  j 

85  14    - 

67J   I  « 

Advertising  58   (  1 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 26  IS  ( 

Library 80   5  » 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing ...  76  11  > 

Postage  and  delivery  of  Joumals, )  59  10  I 

Ac > 

Fire  and  Lighte   10  11  I 

Incidental  Expenses   50   8  - 

Furniture  and  Repairs   148  U  3 

Grant  with  Howard  Medal    JO   -  - 

Howard  Medab   «.«•„.  1  10  - 


1,517    4   t 

Purchase  of  8002.  New  8  per  Cents      288  15  - 

£1,805  19  (< 


Balance    at    Drum 
mond^s 


j   169  17    - 
Balance  of  Petty  Cash      20    2  11 


179  w  n 


Total £1,985  19 


(Signed)         "J.  O.  Chadwick, 

"  J.  Whitchee,  Jr.,        ^  Andlion' 
"  G.  Habyet  Simmonds,^ 


29^  Apnl,  1881. 
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(II.}— Balakob  Stxxr  of  Asscrs  and  Liabilitiks,  3Ut  Dkckhbkb,  1880. 


LTABTTiTTIES. 
£    $.    d. 
Per  Aooonnts  for— 

214    2 
4,618  11 

:4,827  18 

d. 

1 
8 

4 

ASSETS. 
Cash  Balances    

£     f .  d, 

179  19  11 

December    number')    i^a    n    o 
ofUieJonmoAAcJ    1«>    »    » 

AnnvAl  Index  to  ditto      5    5- 

Misoellaneotw  print- )     01     r    a 
ing.Ac S     2^    ^    * 

SUtionery,  Ac 11  17    2 

2,700^  New  8  per  Cents,  cost 

Property:  Estimated  Value  of, 
viz.— 

Books  in  Library £1,000 

Journals  in  Stock    600 

Furniture  and  Fixtures         500 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-\ 
verable  (say)  j  * 

2,672    1    6 

Adrertieements 18    8    5 

per  List) ...J     12    2   - 

2,000 

BaUiioe  in  fftronr  of  the  Society... 

i 

75  12    - 
£4,827  18    4 

(Signed) 


**  J.  0.  Chadwick,        "I 

**  J.  Whitcheb,  Jb.,       V  AuditorsJ 

"  G.  Haevbt  Simmonds,  J 


S9a  Aprii,  1881. 


(III.) — Building  Fund  (Established  lO^A  Jtdy^  1873),  Balance  Shsbt, 
ZUt  Dbcbhbeb,  1880. 


LTABTT.TTIEa 

£    f .  d. 

Amonnt  of  Fund  from  last  Account      168    8    1 


Dividends  Beceived  and  Invested  1 
during  the  year  1880  j 


5    9    9 


Total  £168  17  10 


(Signed) 


29a  Apnl,  188L 


ASSETS. 


£     f .  c/. 


1880.  Invested  as  per  last  Account 
in  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
8^  per  Cent  Stock,  in  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer,  B. 
B.  Martin,  Esq.— 

£160  -  8  cost  168  8  1 
22  Jan.  Purchased  15  7,,  174 
15  Dec.     Ditto 8  18    8     „        4    2    5 


Total £166    4    6    „  £168  17  10 


"J.  0.  Chadwick, 
"  J.  Whitcheb,  Jb., 
"  G.  Haevet  Simmonds, 


>  Auditors.' 


di#ii^uUip 
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"STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

"29th  April,  ISSl. 

"AuDrroEs*  Report  fob  1880. 

*^The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounti  of 
the  Society  for  the  Year  1880, 

"Report: — 

"  That  they  have  carefitUy  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Boohs 
with  the  several  Vouchers  for  the  samne,  from  the  \st  Jaamary  to  ike 
21st  December,  1880,  and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balance  of  84Z.  9*.  yd.  from  1879)  to  hone  been 
1,985/.  195.  yd,,  and  the  Payments  (including  the  purchase  of  $ooL 
New  Three  per  Gents),  1,805/.  19^.  Sd,^  leaving  a  Balance  in  faoowr 
of  the  Society  of  179/.  19*.  iid.  at  Slst  December,  1880. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  4,827/.  135.  j^d,^  and  the  latter  fo  214/.  2S,  id.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  4,613/.  lis,  ^d. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  aJt  the 
end  of  the  year  1880  was  165/.  4^.  6d,  Metropolitan  3I  per  Cents, 
invested  in  the  na/me  of  the  Treasurer,  B.  B,  Martin,  Esq^  M.P. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  783,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  49,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaulters,  and  that  73  new  Members  were  elected,  and  the  Besigncstum 
of  one  Fellow  was  cancelled,  leaving  on  the  Ust,  on  the  Slst  December, 
1880,  808  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)        "J.  O.  Chadwick,        "1 

"  J.  Whitchbr,  Jr.,       >  Auditors.*' 
"  G.  Harvey  Simmonds/t^^^t^ 
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The  Ghaibman  (Dr.  Qtit,  F.R.S.)  said  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
move,  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  with  the  Abstract  of  the 
Receipts  and  Payments,   the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1880,  be  adopted, 
entered  in  the  Minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Joumdl,^*     He  regretted 
that  the  President  had  been  pre^vcented  from  attending  the  meeting, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  his  wish  to  be  present  if  circumstances 
had  permitted.      In  consequence  of   the  President's  absence,  it 
devolved  upon  him  (the  speaker),  without  previous  preparation,  to 
make  this  motion,  and  fortunately  he  was  able  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Society  in  this  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  its  existence.     They  were  now  very  nearly  as  old 
as  King's  College,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  might  be  said  to 
be  holding  their  meetings.     The  college  had  been  just  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  in  three  years   from   this  time   this 
Society  would,  he  hoped,  be  in  a  condition  to  celebrate,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  its  fiftieth  anniversary.     There  was  one  point  men- 
tioned in  the  report  which  was  worthy,  perhaps,  of  a  moment's  ^ 
consideration :  he  meant  the  improved  condition  of  the  Society's 
rooms.     It  was,  he  believed,  a  great  source  of  congratulation  to  all 
of  them — certainly  to  himself  individually — that  they  had  succeeded 
in  so  considerably  improving  the  rooms  in  which  they  met.     Many 
complaints  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  room  in  which  our 
meetings  are  held ;  but  those  complaints  had  altogether  ceased,  and 
now  they  had  nothing  but  congratulations  on  their  open  and  airy 
apartment.     Some  outlay,  of  course,  had  to  be  incurred  in  making 
this  improvement,  but  we  all  felt  that  the  improvements  effected  are 
well  worth  the  outlay,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  these  premises  for  a  few  years,  they  would 
be  able  to  recoup  themselves,  through  the  additional  value  con- 
ferred upon  them.     The  members  of  the  Society  were  well  aware 
that  their  tenure  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  one.     They  were  tenants 
of  the  Principal  of  King's  College  and  not  of  the  college  itself,  and 
so  long  as  ho  (the  Principal)  was  connected  with  the  college,  and 
for  six  months  after  that  date  they  would  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession.     After  that  time  the  Council  might  again  have  to  en- 
counter the  same  difficulties  which  they  found  so   sorions  when 
they  recently  made  an  attempt  to  secure  more  permanent  accom- 
modation.    All  those  who  had  shared  the  experience  he  himself 
had  had  of  this  difficulty,  must  feel  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  thing  to  get  a  good  place  in  a  convenient  part  of 
London  suitable  for  a  Society  like  this  to  hold  its  meetings  in. 
Something  had  been  said  of  late  about  an  attempt  to  move  the 
Oovemment  in  this  matter ;  but  he  must  confess  that  although  he 
shared  the  feelings  of  those  who  would  be  very  glad  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  without  Government  aid,  he  should  look  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Gt)vemment  at  least  in  obtaining  a  site  to  build  upon 
as  a  matter  not  altogether  to  be  despaired  of.     At  present  they 
were  fortunately   circumstanced;    for    they   had,  as   subordinate 
members  of   the   Government,  two  past   Presidents,  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  and   Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre ;   while  a  Fellow  of  theirs  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the   Home  Department.     If   then*  they  jhad 
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occasion  to  bring  their  difficulty  before  the  existing  (Jovemment  at 
some  fntnre  time,  they  might  hope  to  show  that  they  had  as  fair  a 
right  to  expect  the  Government  to  help  them  to  obtain  suitable 
accommodation  as  those  societies  that  found  themselves  so  comfort- 
ably situated  in  Burlington  House.  He  thought  the  Society  had  a 
rignt  to  put  forward  a  special  claim  on  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  house  accommodation,  because  the  work  it  did  was  a  great  help 
to  the  Government,  and  a  direct  saving  of  expenditure  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  to  incur.  If  any  movement  were  made  in 
this  direction,  let  us  hope  that  it  would  issue  in  a  result  as  favour- 
able  to  the  public  as  had  attended  the  application  of  Kin^s  College 
for  the  site  on  which  the  Inland  Revenue  now  stood.  The  college 
wanted  it  for  an  hospital,  and  the  Gk)vemment,  who  had  left  the 
site  unoccupied  for  I  know  not  how  many  years,  found  all  at  once 
that  they  had  a  use  for  it.  If  the  Statistical  Society,  and  other 
societies  with  it,  were  to  make  a  similar  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment, let  us  hope  that  it  would  confer  on  the  public  the  same 
benefit,  if  they  could  not  procure  for  themselves  what  they  so  much 
needed — fixity  of  tenure  on  a  suitable  site. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawson  and  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  having  been 
chosen  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot — The  Pbbsidsnt  announced,  upon 
their  report,  that  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  printed  list  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  had  been  unanimously  elected  as  the  President, 
Council,  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  title  of  the  Howard  Medal  Essays  for  1882  was  announced 
to  be  "  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  influence  on  the  Severity  and  Spread 
'*  of  Small  Pox  among  the  En^ish  population  at  that  period.  The 
'*  essays  also  to  present  a  comparison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small  Pox 
*'  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
**  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
'*  during  the  last  Twenty  Years.*'  It  was  also  annbunced  that  the 
Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  20/.  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  1882. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Macpherson,  and  unanimously  carried : — That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

.  The  Chairman  proposed  a- vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot,  which  was  given  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Chabwigk  said  that  as  the  business  for  the  day  was 
now  completed,  he  asked  permission  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Guy  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the 
meeting.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  year  there  could 
be  no  more  fitting  occupant  of  that  chair  than  Dr.  Guy.  Though 
with  very  much  regret  many  of  the  Fellows  had  observed  during 
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the  past  year  that  the  state  of  his  health  had  not  permitted  his 
attendance  at  the  Society's  meetings  so  regularly  as  in  days  gone 
by,  yet  nobody  had  perceived  the  slightest  decline  in  Dr.  Guy's 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Society.  The  great  prosperity 
that  had  attended  it  dnring  recent  years,  the  extension  of  its 
membership,  and  he  might  add  without  doubt,  the  great  value 
of  its  investigations,  were  due  in  no  inferior  degree  to  the 
unflagging  care  and  learned  pen  of  Dr.  Guy.  He  desired  to 
call  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  chairman's  opening  speech. 
When  referring  to  the  advantages  which  the  Society  would 
have  in  approaching  the  Government  as  applicants  for  privileges  of 
location  for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  past  presidents  now  held 
office  in  the  ministry.  Dr.  Guy  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
prime  minister  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  Society's  past  presidents, 
and  although  he  (the  speaker)  would  not  undertake  to  predict  how 
far  that  circumstance  would  improve  their  chances  of  obtaining 
Grovemment  aid,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  being  for  many 
years  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  had  recently  withdrawn  his  name 
from  the  roll,  yet  the  fact  that  they  counted  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Government  so  large  a  proportion  of  Fellows  and  past  presi- 
dents in  a  body  so  comparatively  small,  was  a  point  of  no  light 
moment  in  estimating  the  prospects  of  a  successful  application. 
The  number  of  Fellows  in  the  Society  was  now  808  as  against  403 
ten  years  ago,  which  was  a  striking  degree  of  progress  in  numerical 
strength ;  but  he  thought  he  might  add  that  reference  to  the  names 
would  exhibit  a  well-sustained  eminence  in  the  Fellows  who  were 
constantly  added  to  their  number. 

Mr.  CoRKELixJS  Walford  had  mnch  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Guy,  mainly  for  this  reason,,  that  it  carried 
his  mind  back  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  when  Dr.  Guy  was  as 
active  a  member  of  the  Society  as  he  is  now.  It  was  something  to 
see  one  in  the  chair  who  had  performed,  as  a  simple  labour  of  love, 
so  much  valuable  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  for  at  least 
an  entire  generation.     (Carried  by  acclamation.) 

Dr.  Gcrr,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  proposed  and  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
They  did  not  exaggerate  when  they  said  that  he  had  the  interests 
of  the  Society  veir  much  at  heart.  He  had  always  looked  upon  it 
from  the  earliest  time  he  joined  it  as  a  most  important  body,  which 
occupied  in  reference  to  social  science  very  much  the  position  that 
the  Royal  Society  occupied  in  regard  to  physical  science.  The 
more  &-mly  we  adhered  to  that  view  of  matters,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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The  discassion  upon  and  subsequent  passage  of  the  Employers* 
Liability  Act  (43  and  44  Vict.,  cap.  42),  "  An  Act  to  Extend  and 
**  Regulate  the  Liability  of  Employers  to  make  Compensation  for  Per- 
"  sonal  Injuries  suffered  by  Workmen  in  their  Service,"  1880,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  haa  natundly 
drawn  attention  to  the  question  of  deaths  from  the  causes  here 
enumerated,  and  equally  so  as  to  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
number  of  non- fatal  injuries  so  resulting.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  this  Society,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  its 
Fellows  to  throw  some  light  upon  these  respective  problems,  so  iu 
as  statistics  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  the  returns  of  deaths  from  accidents, 
negligence,  violence,  and  misadventure  in  this  kingdom,  or  in 
either  division  thereof.     And  when  I  speak  of  the  divisions  of  Ae 
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kingdom  in  this  connection,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
regret  that  we  still  have  no  compiled  statistics  treating  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole.  The  three  divisions  are  kept  as  distinct  as  if  they  were 
distinct  nationalities ;  and  much  inconvenience  is  thereby  occasioned 
to  inqnirers.  I  can,  however,  only  deal  with  the  facts  as  I  find 
them  in  this  regard,  and  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  distinct  sets  of 
reports  of  the  registrars-general  of  the  three  divisions — admirably 
arranged  as  these  are,  each  within  itself — as  exponents  of  the  occnr- 
rences  within  the  territory  it  covers. 

1  propose  also,  in  view  of  comparisons,  as  well  as  for  general 
reference,  to  survey  the  statistics  of  other  countries  relating  to 
deaths  from  the  same  causes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  available.  In 
tmtb,  as  this  is  the  first  time  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  before 
this  Society,  I  shall  seek  to  make  the  present  paper  as  comprehensive 
as  the  time  and  materials  at  my  disposal  will  allow. 
Part  I. — HisTOErcAL. 

But  before  dealing  with  the  modem  returns,  which  must  indeed 
constitute  the  chief  feature  of  this  paper,  I  think  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  look  at  the  figures  furnished  by  the  early  bills  of 
mortality,  although  these  indeed  limit  us  very  much  to  the  city  of 
Ix)ndon ;  yet  there  is  something  to  be  learned. 

The  causes  of  death  were  recorded  by  the  company  of  parish 
clerks,  to  whom  (as  the  descendants  of  the  guild  or  fraternity 
of  St.  Nicholas,  incorporated  as  early  as  1253  by  charter  17, 
Henry  III)  the  superintendence  of  the  compilation  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  the  city  was  intrusted. 

The  first  bill  wherein  the  causes  of  death  were  specified  seems 
to  have  been  issued  in  1629,  and  the  practice  was  continued  down 
to  1636,  when  a  hiatus  occurs,  until  the  year  1647,  the  total  deaths 
only  being  given  in  the  interval. 

These  early  bills  of  mortality  are  in  a  very  limited  degree  avail- 
able for  statistical  purposes ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do 
present  us  with  almost  photographic  exactitude  some  of  the  features 
of  the  period.  Thus  I  take  at  random  one  issued  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  One  person  is  returned  as  having  died 
"  choked  with  fat;"  6i  died  of  "surfeit;"  9  of  "St.  Anthony's 
"  fire ;"  2 1  were  "  found  dead  in  the  streets ;"  90  were  "  overlaid ;" 
I  "  stifled  in  the  mud."  In  the  following  year  70  "  died  of  surfeit," 
72  were  "hanged,"  12  "murdered,"  and  69  "overlaid."  The 
ravages  of  "  smallpox  "  were  cruel,  and  "  drunkenness  "  claimed  a 
very  large  portion  of  victims,  but  the  exact  proportion  could  not  be 
ascertained  then,  nor  indeed  can  it  now !  The  humorists  found 
these  same  bills  a  fruitful  source  of  mirth.  Thus  Addison,  in  a 
paper  designated  "Dying  for  Love,"  enumerates  some  of  the 
imaginary  causes  which  worked  such  dire  disasterstpted  by  GoOglc 
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**  T.  S.,  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  stepping  oat  of  t 

coach. 
"  Tim  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder  by  CoquetilU,  as 

he  talked  carelessly  with  her  at  a  bow  window. 
"  Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walks  to  Islington  by  Mrs.  Susannah 

Cross  Stick  as  she  was  clambering  over  a  style. 
"  John  Pleadwell,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  on 

the  6th  inst.  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him  for  adyice." 

A  provincial  bill  of  mortality  given  in  the  "  Guardian,*'  edited 
by  Richard  Steele,  stated  the  causes  of  death  in  a  more  statistical 
form,  viz.,  died — 


Of  ft  six-bar  gate 4 

„     quick-set  hedge  2 

Bewitched 13 

By  an  evil  tongue     9 

Crost  in.  love 7 

Broke  his  neck  robbing  a  hen! 

roost  J  * 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 2 


Took  cold  sleeping  at  church 11 

Of  October    i 

Broke   a  rein    bawling   for    a1 

knight  of  the  shire  J 

By  the  parson's  bull    ' 

Shot  by  mistake   ^  1 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor 6 

Old  age 100 


But  I  am  anticipating  dates ;  and  besides  fiction  can  claim  but 
small  space  here.     We  must  pass  on  to  facts. 

The  following  items  which  occur  in  these  early  bills  are  extracted 
and  arranged  here  for  reference : — 

Table  A.— (7at«e»  of  Death  (inter  alia).    (London.) 


Burnt 

Handed 
and  mHde 

Killed  by 

Mur- 

Total 

Year. 

and 
Scalded. 

Drowned. 

Executed. 

awajr  with 
tliem- 
■elves. 

several 
Accidents. 

dered. 

Poisoned. 

Starved 

of  fore> 

1629... 

3 

43 

19 

8 

54 

__ 

__ 

_ 

127 

*30.... 

10 

33 

13 

8 

55 

— 

— 

— 

119 

'31... 

29 

12 

6 

47 

3 

— 

— 

10+ 

'32... 

34 

18 

15 

46 

7 

— 

— 

1^5 

'33... 

37 

13 

— 

49 

— 

2 

— 

102 

'34.... 

32 

13 

3 

4> 

6 



— 

98 

'35... 

IZ 

32 

13 

8 

^i 

5 

— 

— 

121 

'36... 

45 

13 

7 

60 

8 

2 

— 

138 

Hiatus 

1647... 

47 

8 

11 

27 

3 





99 

'48.... 

40 

17 

10 

57 

2 

3 

4 

»39 

'49... 

10 

30 

29 

13 

39 

7 

8 

I3« 

'50... 

27 

43 

14 

94 

6 

7 

7 

202 

'51... 

II 

49 

24 

9 

47 

4 

— 

1 

H5 

•62... 

50 

12 

14 

45 

3 

— 

2 

'34 

'63... 

53 

19 

15 

57 

3 

— 

1 

^55 

'54.... 

30 

21 

9 

58 

3 

— 

1 

129 

'65... 

10 

43 

19 

14 

liZ 

9 

— 

3 

ICO 

'56... 

49 

22 

16 

43 

6 

— 

1 

«4i 

'57.... 

63 

20 

24 

f^z 

5 

— 

3 

174 

'68... 

60 

18 

18 

47 

7 

— 

6 

160 

'59.... 

6 

57 

7 

11 

55 

70 

— 

7 

i»3 

'60.... 

6 

48 

18 

36 

47 

20 

14 

189 
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The  returns  under  the  same  arrangement  extend  no  further. 
On  the  whole  the  fiuctuatioDS  are  not  larger  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  return  of  seventy  murdered  in  1659  may  be  an 
error. 

The  famous  Captain  John  Graunt,  F.R.S.,  passed  the  figures 
here  given,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  carefully  under  review,  and 
his  '*  Observations"  contain  the  following  sagacious  remark  thereon: 
"We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  been 
"  drowned,  killed  by  falls  from  scaffolds,  or  by  carts  running  over 
"  them,  <&c.,  because  the  same  depends  upon  the  casnal  trade  and 
"  employment  of  men,  and  upon  matters  which  are  hut  circumstanced 
"  to  the  seasons  and  regions  we  live  in,  and  affords  little  of  thai  science 
^*  and  certainty  we  aim  at,** 

His  reasoning  that  the  deaths  of  this  class  vary  with  the  occu- 
pations of  men  was  true  enough,  but  his  conclusion  that  therefore 
no  correct  average  could  be  obtained  we  shall  hereafter  see  is 
erroneous. 

A  special  bill  issued  in  1665,  the  plague  year,  wherein  the  deaths 
were  in  total  97,306,  "whereof  of  the  plague  68,596,"  leaving 
28,710  as  resulting  from  other  causes,  amongst  which  were  the 
following : — 


Eil^d  by  seyeral  accidents  46 

Drowned   50 

Hang'd  and   made  awaj  with  I 

themselres J  ' 

Bomt  and  scalded    8 


Murthered  and  shot 9 

Poysoned  i 

Total  from  these  causes 121 


These  being  about  i  in  237  of  the  whole  of  the  deaths 
returned. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris,  of  deaths  in  the 
"  City  and  Suburbs,"  during  the  period  1675  to  1757,  embracing 
thus  eighty-three  years,  the  following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  deaths  of  the  classes  under  notice  in  this  paper  were  there 
classed  as  follows,  being  not  dissimilar  to  the  modem  classification 
of  the  registrar-general,  thus : — 

"  Casualties,  bruised,  burnt,  drowned,  executed,  frighted,  falls, 
"  and  other  accidents,  self-murder  [suicide],  murdered,  overlaid, 
"  poisoned,  scalded,  shot,  strangled,  smothered,  starved,  and 
"  sufibcated." 

These  are  all "  lumped  "  together,  and  constitute  one  item  in  the 
table.     We  give  the  figures  in  Col.  3  of  the  following  table : — 
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Tablb  B. — Deaths  in  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  during  the  faHowit^ 
Years,  specifying  Proportion  resulting  from  Casualties, 


Deaths 

Bein^  in 

Deaths 

Beiacni 

Tear. 

ToUl 

from  Violence 

the 

Tear. 

Total 

fromVioleMe 

the 

Deaths. 

as  above 

Proportion 
of  lin 

Deaths. 

R»abore 

Pyo,^ 

1676... 

17,244 

290 

59 

1717.... 

23.446 

320 

73 

76.... 

18,732 

825 

57 

'18.... 

26.523 

340 

78 

77.... 

19,067 

824 

58 

•19 .... 

28,347 

331 

85 

78.... 

20,678 

828 

64 

'79.... 

21,730 

818 

68 

1720 ... 

25,454 

309 

82 

'21 ... 

26,142 

366 

71 

1680.... 

21,053 

811 

67 

'22... 

25,750 

299 

86 

'81... 

23»97i 

368 

66 

'23 ... 

29,195 

838 

86 

'82.... 

20,691 

832 

62 

'24 ... 

25,952 

349 

74 

*83.... 

20,587 

846 

59 

'26 .... 

25.525 

366 

69 

•  '84.... 

23,202 

327 

70 

'26 ... 

29,647 

876 

78 

*85... 

23,222 

850 

66 

'27 ... 

28,418 

375 

75 

'86.... 

22,609 

834 

67 

'28.... 

27,810 

397 

70 

'87.... 

21,460 

810 

69 

'29... 

29,722 

406 

73 

'88... 

22,921 

862 

63 

'89... 

23»552 

857 

65 

1730 ... 

26,761 

407 

65 

'31 ... 

25,262 

449 

56 

1690... 

21,461 

874 

57 

'32 ... 

23,358 

466 

50 

'91... 

22,691 

322 

70 

'33 ... 

29,233 

459 

63 

'92... 

20,874 

297 

70 

'34 ... 

26,062 

443 

58 

'93... 

2^959 

844 

60 

'35.. 

23,538 

446 

52 

'94... 

24,100 

305 

79 

'36 .... 

27,581 

455 

60 

'95... 

19.047 

284 

67 

'37 ... 

27.823 

873 

74 

'96... 

18,638 

274 

68 

'38.... 

25,825 

367 

70 

'97.... 

20,970 

273 

76 

'39 ... 

25,432 

446 

57 

'98 .. 
'99... 

1700... 

20,1831 
iO,795  L 

191443J 

Causes  of 
death  not 
registered 

p 

1740.... 
'41 .... 
'42 ... 

30,811 
32,169 
27,483 

462 
466 
426 

66 
69 
64 

'01... 

20,471 

337 

60 

'43  .... 

25,200 

404 

62 

•02 .. 

19.481 

272 

71 

'44.... 

20,606 

396 

52 

'03... 

20,720 

274 

75 

'45  ... 

21,296 

429 

51 

'04... 

22,684 

278 

81 

'46... 

28,157 

384 

73 

'05... 

22,097 

257 

85 

'47 ... 

25,494 

376 

67 

'06.... 

19.847 

249 

79 

'48 ... 

23,869 

371 

64 

'07... 

21,600 

275 

78 

•49... 

25,516 

408 

62 

'08... 

21,291 

277 

76 

'09. 

21,800 

251 

86 

1760.... 

23,727 

368 

65 

'51 .... 

21,028 

294 

71 

1710... 

24,620 

228 

107 

'52 .... 

20,485 

316 

64 

'11... 

19,833 

226 

87 

'53... 

19,276 

331 

c8 

•12.. 

21,198 

206 

102 

'54 ... 

22,696 

298 

76 

'13 

ii,057 

238 

88 

'56  ... 

21,917 

891 

«6 

'14... 

26,596 

282 

94 

'56 .... 

20,872 

329 

63 

'16... 

22,232 

276 

80 

•67.... 

21,313 

818 

67 

'16... 

24,436 

286 

85 

I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  steadiness  shown  in  the  results  of 
this  table  is  quite  remarkable.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  jomps 
and  depressions,  the  caase  of  which  cannot  be  now  unravelled ;  but 
we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  whole.  ^  I 
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A  perusal  of  this  and  the  preceding  tabnlar  abstracts  of  the  old 
bills  of  mortality,  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  dangers  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tnnes,  so  vividly  pourtrayed  by  Gay  in  his  "  Trivia :" — 

«  Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O'er  the  aaid  pavement,  heapy  rubbish  grows ; 
Or  arched  vaults  their  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common  shores  descend ; 
Oft  by  the  winds  extinct  the  signal  lies, 
Or  smother'd  in  the  glimmering  socket  dies. 
Ere  night  has  half  roll'd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  gulph  the  shatter'd  coach  o'erthrown." 

or  again : — 

*'  Entangled  here  the  waggon's  lengthen'd  team 
Cracks  the  tough  harness;  here  a  ponderous  beam 
Lies  overtumM  athwart ;  for  slaughter  fed 
Here  lowing  bullocks  raise  their  homed  head. 
Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches  coaches  jar. 
And  the  smart  blow  provokes  the  sturdy  war." 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  great  observer  of  the  London  streets,  at  a  later 

period  wrote : — 

**  For  who  would  leave  aubrib'd  Hibemia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  some  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
But  all  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay. 
Mere  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  fklling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  athebt  talks  you  dead." 

The  early  dramatists  are  fall  of  such  allasions  to  the  dangers  of 
the  town. 

Dr.  Farr  made  an  abstract  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  following  them  down  to  1829,  of  which 
Table  G  contains  the  details,  including  some  figures  from  the 
registrar.general's  returns  next  to  be  spoken  of: — 
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The  results  to  be  read  from  this  table  are  these : — In  the  first 
period  (1647-1700)  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  about  7,  in  the 
second  5*2,  in  the  third  5,  and  in  the  fourth  3  per  cent. ;  whence  it 
may  be  deduced  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  6*8  (nearly  7)  in 
100,000,  in  the  eighteenth  century  5*4,  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry  5,  died  violent  deaths.  Out  of  a  given  amount  of  population 
the  deaths  by  drowning  increased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  deaths  by  scalds  and  bums  were  twice  as  great  in 
1800-30  as  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  tendency  to  suicide 
remained  nearly  stationary,  so  did  death  by  poisoning.  All  the 
deaths  by  personal  violence  rapidly  decreased. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  therefore,  in  a  population  of  100,000, 
about  23  were  killed  by  injuries  of  various  kinds,  and  4*6  were 
murdered;  in  the  nineteenth  century  about  13  were  "killed,"  and 
0'5  were  murdered.  The  chance  of  being  murdered  diminished 
ninefold.  The  executions  were  more  frequent  in  the  latter  half 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  compared  with  the 
population  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  they  were  not,  however, 
half  so  frequent  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  about  7  were 
executed  annuaUy  to  a  population  of  10,000.  Relatively  to  the 
murders,  the  number  of  executions  increased. 

I   must  leave  this  part,    instructive  as  it  is,  and  turn  to  the 
present  period. 

Part  II. — Statistical. 

All  modem  statistics  date  from  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Registration  Acts,  applicable  to  deaths  in  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  respectively.  That  for  England  and 
Wales  was  enacted  in  1836  ;  for  Scotland  in  1854,  and  for  Ireland 
in  1863. 

The  returns  available  under  these  Acts  are  so  much  in  advance 
of  anything  previously  existing,  that  they  in  fact  constitute  a  new 
era — ^the  practical  compared  with  the  problematical  or  simply 
historical. 

I  propose  to  investigate  the  returns  of  each  division  of  the 
kingdom  separately,  no  other  plan  being  deemed  really  practicable. 

1.  England  and  Wales.  The  registration  of  deaths  and  their 
causes,  under  a  scientific  arrangement,  came  into  operation  for  this 
division  of  the  kingdom  in  1837,  but  no  return  under  the  head 
"  violent  deaths,"  which  includes  all  the  designations  we  here  adopt, 
was  actually  compiled  earlier  than  for  the  year  1838.  From  thence 
down  to  1842  they  were  given  with  regularity ;  then  came  a  hiatus 
of  four  years,  1843-46,  but  the  returns  were  resumed  in  1848,  and 
have  since  remained  continuous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  of  such  deatha<^  eaqh 
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year  embraced  in  the  retoms,  distingmslimg  the  nmnber  of  males 
from  females : — 

Table  D. — DecUKi  by  Violence  {induding  Accicleni,  Negligence,  and  liii- 
CLdcenture)  in  England  and  Wales,  distinguishing  Males  and  Females; 
alto  Total  Deaths  (both  Sexes),  showing  Ratio  of  Deaths  from  VioUnee, 


Tear. 

Violent  Deiithf. 

Deaths,  all  Causes 

YnleBt  Deaths 
to 

General  MortaUtj, 

M.ie«. 

Females. 

Toul*. 

One  in 

1838 

8,359 

8,368 

11,727 

342,762 

29 

'39 

— 

11,980 

338,984 

28 

1840 

^ 



11,922 

369,687 

30 

'41 

— . 

— 

11,468 

343,847 

29 

'42 

— 

— 

11,338 

349,519 

30 

'43 

— 

— 

346,443 

'44 

^. 





356,933 

_ 

'45 

— 

— 

_ 

349,366 

— 

'46 

.. 





390,316 



'47 

— 

— 

13,720 

420,977 

30 

'48 

9.785 

3,768 

'3,553 

398,533 

29 

'49 

9,624 

3,709 

13,333 

440,839 

33 

1850 

9,984 

4,000 

13,987 

368,602 

26 

'51 

9,723 

3.836 

13.559 

392.369 

28 

'62 

10,458 

4,017 

14475 

407,135 

28 

'63 

10,725 

4,087 

14,812 

421,097 

28 

•54 

io,9yo 

4,197 

15.187 

437,905 

28 

'55 

10,951 

4,341 

15.-92 

425,703 

27 

'66 

10,885 

4,027 

14,912 

390,506 

26 

'57 

11,048 

3,979 

14.027 

419,815 

29 

'58 

10,327 

3,824 

i4.>5i 

449,656 

31 

'59 

10,785 

3,464 

I4.H9^ 

440,781 

30 

1860 

10,666 

4,108 

H.774 

422,721 

28 

'61 

i»,H3 

3,8^12 

14,985 

435,114 

^9 

•62 

10,994 

3,950 

14,944 

436,566 

29 

'63 

ii,<535 

4,046 

15,680 

473,837 

30 

'64 

12,576 

4,442 

17,018 

495,531 

i9 

'65 

»3,>05 

4,269 

17,374 

490,909 

28 

'66 

>i,735 

4,180 

i^y«5 

600,689 

29 

'67 

12,657 

4,209 

16,866 

471,075 

27 

'68 

",833 

4,135 

l6,y68 

480,622 

24 

'69 

12,419 

4,078 

16,497 

494,828 

^9 

1870 

12.339 

4,264 

16,593 

616,329 

31 

'71 

12,678 

4,315 

16.993 

614,879 

30 

•72 

13.045 

4,212 

17,257 

492,266 

28 

'78 

12,900 

4,346 

17,246 

492,520 

28 

'74 

13,414 

4,506 

17,920 

626,632 

29 

'76 

13,9^5 

4,964 

18,889 

546,463 

28 

'76 

13,691 

4,688 

18.379 

600,316 

27 

'77 

13.144 

4,640 

17,684 

500,496 

28 

78 

13,666 

6,181 

18,847 

539,872 

28 

'79 

12,866 

4,769 

17,635 

^~* 

""" 

Note. — ^The  figures  in  the  earlj  portion  of  this  tftble  underwent  eoine  ih^^ 
adjustment  afterwards. 
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Oommentary  on  Table  B. 

These  resnlts  present  a  wonderful  uniformity,  and  indeed 
establish  the  fact  that  the  law  of  average  obtains  as  fully  in  this 
class  of  deaths  as  in  those  resulting  from  what  are  usually  termed 
natural  causes.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  increase  has 
been  far  more  progressive  with  males  than  with  females,  as  indeed 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  former. 

But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  value  and  force  of  the  figures 
now  furnished,  a  critical  examination  of  the  results  is  required,  and 
this  I  now  proceed  to  make  in  chronological  order. 

At  the  census  of  1831  the  total  population  was  returned  at 
13,897,187.  Of  this  population  there  were  834,543  families  engaged 
chiefly  in  i^riculture;  1,227,614  engaged  chiefly  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  handicraft;  and  849,717  families  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  or  living  on  their  means.  This  gave  a  total  of  2,911,874 
families,  the  heads  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  persons  more 
liable  than  others  to  the  chances  of  death  by  accident,  negb'gence, 
violence,  or  misadventure. 

1833.  Children  under  9  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from 
working  in  factories. 

1838.  The  deaths  placed  under  this  year  were  really  those 
occurring  between  1st  July,  1837,  and  30th  June,  1838,  both 
inclusive.  This  arrangement  continued  down  to  1840.  The 
first  clear  period  of  a  year  (January  to  December)  embraced  in 
my  report  was  in  the  fifth,  containing  abstracts  for  1841.  The 
registrar-general  remarked  upon  his  first  summary  of  the  deaths  of 
this  class  relating  to  this  year  (Second  Report,  p.  77):  '^The 
"  violent  deaths  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  will  perhaps  lead  to 
"  a  general  inquiry  into  their  causes — drowning,  fires,  accidents 
"  with  machinery,  the  bursting  of  steam  boilers,  explosions  in  mines, 
*'  and  poisons -which  can  be  procured,  of  the  most  destructive  and 
"  subtle  nature,  with  extraordinary  facility.  In  apolitical  point  of 
"  view  violent  deaths  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  hea/r  upon  the 
"  efficient  part  of  ths  population,** 

The  mortality  from  violent  deaths  throughout  England  and 
Wales  was  1*064  >  ^^  ^  other  words  106*4  ^  100,000  males  (living) 
died  a  violent  death.  In  the  northern  counties  it  was  found  that  1 6  in 
10,000  males  died  violent  deaths  annually ;  in  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  some  other  midland  counties  the  deaths  were  14 ; 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  13;  in  Cornwall  and  other  south- 
western counties  1 1 ;  in  the  metropolis  8 ;  in  Essex,  Sufiblk,  and 
Norfolk  7.  The  deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  most  numerous 
in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  counties  where 
they  were  employed  in  factories,  and  sustained  injury  by  machinery. 
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Tn  Kent  and  other  sonth-eastem  counties,  3  females  in  10,000 
died  violent  deaths  ;  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  5  in  10,000 
annually. 

The  mortality  of  males  from  violent  deaths  was  to  that  of 
females  as  26  to  10.  It  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  males  killed 
by  violence  were  aged  20  and  upwards,  while  less  than  half  of  the 
females  were  of  that  age.  But  the  same  data  also  showed  that 
many  more  accidents  happened  when  the  men  were  young  and 
inexperienced  than  in  maturer  life.  The  violent  deaths  of  men 
with  occupations  above  ground  were  very  generally  from  the 
effects  of  falls,  to  which  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  painters,  and 
glaziers  were  found  peculiarly  liable. 

Speaking  generally,  it  was  found  that  violent  deaths  were  least 
common  in  the  agricultural  districts,  more  frequent  in  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  most  fatal  in  mining  districts,  but  even 
here  more  fatal  in  the  midland  districts  than  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  interesting  point  of  "  Locality  "  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  table : — 

Table  E. — Number  of  Violent  Deaths  out  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Persons  hy  Various  Causes  in  the  Metropolis;  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham ;  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in  the  MifUng 
Districts. 


Caoies  of  Death. 

Metropolif 
(Two 
Ywrt). 

Norfolk 

and 
Suffolk. 

Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and 
Birmmgham. 

MiDibf 
Districts. 

__    ,      ,    -   r  Qunshot  wounds     

0-7 

2-6 

21-6 

14-6 

3-8 
16-4 
4-7 
0-2 
2-7 

I'D 

io'6 

20*7 

2*2 
19-4 

6-5 

2*9 

0-7 

2-4 

360 

28-8 

40 

17-6 

40 

3-3 

ro 

Mechawca  ,  S           .."•••••••••■ 

1*0 

injury       y  Fractures  and  contueions 
Chemical    Explosions    scalds,   burns,  | 

iBiury    '  ^l?«»^tning   / 

"*j«A*/        PQ,gQn8 

53*» 

38-8 

r8 

Suspension   TDrowning 

21*9 

of         J  Hanging    

1*4 

respiration  ]  Mephitic  gases 

0*9 

^asnhyxia^   1  Suffocation    , 

0-6 

Total   

66-8 

74-8 

95-2 

120*6 

1839.  The  violent  deaths  were  fonnd  to  range  from  50*9  to 
101 '5  per  100,000  of  the  population — that  is  the  highest  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing,  the  lowest  in  the  agricultural  districts ; 
the  metropolis  occupying  a  mean  position  between  the  two ;  average 
over  the  whole  792.  The  actual  proportion  in  the  different  districts 
will  be  valuable  for  future  reference. 
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Tabls  F. — Annttal  Rate  of  Violent  Deaths  per  One  Hundred  Thoiuand 
of  the  Popvlatumy — Exclusive  of  Suicides, 


Males. 

Femides. 

Mean  of  the  Two  Year*. 

Districts. 

1838. 

1839. 

1838. 

1839. 

Males. 

Femalei. 

Both 
Sexes. 

H^orthem  oountiet 

165-8 

137*0 
114*0 
115-3 
95*9 
92*7 
85*3 
76-7 

87-9 
71-6 

163-9 

143-2 

130-2 

129-2 

104-4 

107-8 

88-2 

78-7 

78-0 

731 

76-0 

4^*5 
48-5 
5^*5 
36-0 

40-5 
39-6 

43*9 
38-7 
36-5 
33-6 
*7-4 

33-9 
50-5 
53-7 
38-3 
37-5 
39-3 
41-2 
87-3 
32-0 
27-0 
28-9 

164-8 
138-9 
133-6 
121-6 

109-8 
I0I-8 

90-5 
82-0 

77*3 
80-5 
73-8 

38-2 
49-5 
531 
37-1 
390 
39-5 
42-5 
380 
34-3 
303 
28-1 

101-5 
94-a 
93-3 
79-3 
74*4 
70-7 
66-5 
60-0 

Western        „        

Korth- Western  oountiett  .... 

Monmouth  and  Wales 

South- Western  counties  .... 
I7orth  Midland       „ 
Yorkshire    

Metropolis  r ,-t 

South  Midland  counties   .... 

South-Eastern         „      

£astem  counties    

55-8 
55*4 
50*9 

Bngland  and  Wales  

106 '4 

105-3 

41-1 

39-4 

105-8 

40-2 

73-0 

The  mortality  of  males  from  violent  deaths  was  thus  seen  to  be 
as  105  to  40  of  females. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  manj  accidents  happened 
from  ignorance  and  carelessness ;  that  fewer  accidents  occarred  in 
one  factory  than  in  another;  that  men  were  crashed,  burnt  or 
blown  to  pieces  much  less  frequently  in  the  coal  mines  of  certain 
proprietors  than  in  those  of  others.  Hence  human  agency  might 
be  employed  in  mitigation  of  violent  deaths.  "  The  knowledge  01 
**  the  accidents  to  which  people  are  exposed  in  different  occupations 
"  may  put  them  more  on  their  guard  against  danger."  —  Third 
Beport,  Registrar-General,  p.  88. 

An  analysis  of  the  violent  deaths  in  three  other  European 
countries  compared  with  England  and  Wales,  was  given  in  the  third 
report  of  the  registrar-general,  and  will  be  given  in  our  statistics 
relating  to  "  foreign  countries." 

1840.  An  analysis  of  the  deaths  by  accidental  violence  this  year 
furnished  the  following  detoils : — Out  of  7,152  males  3,268  were 
under  20,  and  5,884  above.  Oat  of  2,828  females  1,996  were  under 
20,  and  832  above.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  presented  the  highest 
totals  for  both  males  and  females.  In  those  counties  united  the 
death-rate  from  this  cause  was,  for  males  1,098,  for  females  459  to 
I  million  living.  In  London  alone  no  less  than  1,016  persons 
were  killed  that  year,  of  whom  711  were  males,  and  305  females. 
The  deaths  from  accidents  were,  therefore,  for  males  82*1,  and 
females  31*0  to  100,000  living.  The  causes  of  death  were  thus 
classified:  mechanical  injuries  3.305,  chemical  injuries  3,245, 
drowning,  4c.,  2,297.  Pgi^.^^ by GoOglc 
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The  registrar-general  in  his  sixth  report  (1842),  thus  drew 
attention  to  this  subject : — 

*'  The  yiolent  deaths  in  EngUnd  appear  to  be  nearlj  twice  at  frequent  at  In 
other  coantriee  of  Europe  from  which  retumi  have  been  procured.  .  .  .  The 
coroners'  informations,  although  not  made  at  present  on  a  uniform  plan,  furnish 
many  valuable  facts,  and  when  compared  with  the  occupations  and  other  drcnm- 
stances  recorded  in  the  registers,  or  ascertained  at  the  census,  become  dooblj 
interesting  .  .  .  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  all  cases  in  which  inquests  are 
held,  the  coroner  should  instruct  the  juries  to  state  in  their  verdicts  with  greater 
minuteness  than  at  present  the  cause  of  death;  recording  more  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  death  happened.'* 

It  was  still  apparent  that  the  modem  classification  of  these 
deaths  was  not  yet  settled. 

1841 .  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  shown  bj  the 
census   of  this  year  was    15,911,757 — males    7,775,224,   females 

8,136.533- 

1844.  The  "  Factory  Act "  of  this  year  provided  for  the  fencing 
in  and  guarding  of  machinery  where  children  and  women  were 
employed  (see  1856). 

1850.  Dr.  Farr  commenced  his  nsefal  annual  review  in  the 
reports  of  the  registrar^general  of  the  ^'  Causes  of  Death  "  {vide 
Thirteenth  Annual  Beport,  part  ii,  p.  136) ;  and  in  the  same  for 
this  year  he  indicates  that  some  changes  had  been  introduced  in 
the  classification  of  violent  deaths.  This  may  account  for  the 
sudden  jump  up  in  the  number  of  such  deaths  this  year ;  but  they 
recede  again  speedily. 

A  few  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  total  are  indicated: 
cold  102 ;  bums  and  scalds  2,782;  poisons  455;  drowning  2,532; 
suffocation  by  other  means  I9I73  ;  mechanical  injuries  caused  4,824 
deaths,  viz.,  4,233  by  fractures  and  contusions,  and  591  by  wounds. 
There  were  1,225  cases  of  death  by  violence  where  the  causes  were 
not  returned.  There  were  323  deaths  registered  as  consequent 
upon  intemperance. 

1851.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  this  year,  was  17,927,609 — ^males  10,223,558,  females 
9,146,384.  Nearly  80  in  every  100,000  of  the  population  died  by 
violent  deaths  this  year. 

1852.  The  deaths  from  violence  again  increased  this  year 
considerably,  and  amounted  to  3*6  per  cent,  (or  36  per  1,000)  of 
the  deaths  of  the  year.  Thus  80  in  100,000  of  the  population  were 
killed  by  some  form  of  violence. 

An  intimation  was  given  in  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  r^^istnr- 
general,  that  tables  were  being  prepared  "which  will  show  the 
*'  peculiar  diseases,  and  the  dangers  of  each  sex  at  several  peiioda 
"of  age." 

1854.     The  deaths  by  fractures  and  contusions  had  been  inoreis- 
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ing  rapidly,  viz.,  from  4,228  in  1848  to  5,777  in  1854,  and  if  deaths 
from  "  other  violence  "  be  added,  the  increase  had  been  from  5,254 
to  6,274.  On  the  other  hand  the  deaths  from  poison  which  had 
ranged  from  444  to  467  in  the  fonr  years  1848-51,  had  become 
reduced  during  the  three  following  years  to  370,  409,  and  398 
respectively ;  this  was  believed  to  be  consequent  upon  legislation 
regarding  the  sale  of  poisons. 

The  deaths  from  fractures  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
seven  years  1848-54  had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  33,239, 
taking  rank  as  No.  21  in  a  table  of  the  causes  of  death  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  mortality. 

1856.  In  the  nineteenth  report  of  the  registrar-general,  con- 
taining  abstracts  for  this  year,  there  is  a  most  careful  analysis  of 
violent  deaths  for  the  five  years  1852-56.  The  total  deaths  of  this 
class  in  that  period  were  68,554,  viz.,  50,287  males  and  18,267 
females,  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  males  to  one  female. 
Their  causes  were  now  classed  into  six  groups,  viz. : — 1,  connected 
with  railways ;  2,  mines  (in  two  divisions,  coal  and  metals)  ;  3, 
mechanical  injuries ;  4,  chemical  injuries ;  5,  asphyxia  (suspension 
of  respiration) ;  6,  violence  (not  defined).  The  most  numerous 
class  was  No.  3,  but  very  little  below  came  No.  4,  while  No.  5  was 
very  large. 

The  arrangement  admitted  of  many  details  in  the  way  of  sub- 
classes, and  is  still  continued.  Particular  attention  will  be  drawn 
to  it  in  a  later  division  of  this  paper. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  mechanical  violence,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  increasing,  now  showed  signs  of  a  gradual 
decline,  and  continued  in  this  favourable  condition,  1867  and  1876 
showing  periods  of  reaction. 

In  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the  registrar-general  in  the  same  report, 
the  following  details  are  given  regarding  the  year  1856.  The  mor- 
tality fix>m  violent  causes  was  nearly  80  in  100,000  living,  and  nearly 
4  in  100  deaths  were  by  violence;  2,919  deaths  were  from  bump 
and  scalds;  2,681  were  from  drowning;  and  the  deaths  at  sea  wen 
not  included  in  the  registers,  5,433  deaths  were  from  fractures  and 
contusions.  He  says,  in  his  commentary  upon  coroners'  returns : — 
**  The  progress  of  science  has  created  new  forces,  often  fatal,  and 
"  has  produced  new  substances,  of  which  our  forefathers  had  no 
*'  knowledge.  Machinery  is  organised  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the 
*'  lives  of  numbers  of  men  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  not  by  mali- 
**  cious  intent,  but  by  the  negligence  of  other  men  who  have  their 
**  lives  in  charge  ;*'  and  adds,  ''1,107  persons  are  killed  annually  by 
**  horses  and  horse  conveyances ;"  — ^more  than  double  the  numbei 
killed  by  railways. 

The  deaths  from  drowning  constitute  an  important  class.     They 
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numbered  1 1,758  in  the  five  years  1852-56,  but  the  details  concern- 
ing the  mode  are  very  obscure.  588  were  drowned  while  bathing; 
215  by  falling  from  ships  and  boats;  265  by  shipwreck;  4  while 
sliding  and  skating ;  and  the  great  bulk  are  unaccounted  for.  We 
shall  recur  to  these  deaths  at  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

In  mines,  during  the  five  years  1852-56,  the  total  deaths  had 
been  5,683,  males  5,629,  females  54; — average  annual  deaths  1,136; 
98  5  in  coal  mines  and  1 5 1  in  metal  mines.  The  causes  most  gene- 
rally associated  in  the  popular  view  with  mining  accidents  are 
explosions  of  fire  damp ;  but  accurate  registration  shows  that  the 
deaths  from  this  cause  are  on  the  annual  average  but  198  to  939 
from  other  causes.  The  fall  of  coal,  stone,  and  other  substances 
kills  509  men  and  women  annually,  including  the  crushed;  157  fall 
into  the  pits  and  shafts.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  specially 
followed  up  in  a  later  sect-ion  of  this  paper. 

The  deaths  from  railway  accidents  were  showing  signs  of  con- 
siderable increase,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  railway  travelling.  The  numbers  rose  from  391 
in  1852  to  548  in  1856.  The  registrar-general's  returns  only  ex- 
tended to  England  and  Wales  here  as  in  other  cases ;  bat  in  this 
instance  we  have  access  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  totals  of 
which  however  differ  very  materially  from  the  registrar-general^s 
returns,  and  can  therefore  give  those  for  the  other  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Table  G. — Deaths  from  Railway  Accidents  from  1852  to  1856,  both 
inclusive,  as  Reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


Yean. 

EogUnd  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 

1852  

'53 

'54 

'55 

'56 

181 

180 

2'4 
a32 

24 
86 
29 
14 
80 

II 
26 

H 
18 

'9 

216 
305 
223 
246 
281 

The  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  and  those  of  the  registrar-general  as  to  numbers,  maj 
be  gathered  from  a  report  by  Captain  Galton,  R.E. :— r 

'^  1  believe  railway  companies  return  to  us  all  the  fatal  accidents 
"  to  passengers,  except  perhaps  occasionally  when  death  ensues  a 
"  long  time  after  the  accident,  but  probably  not  more  than  one- 
"  half  of  the  fatal  accidents  to  their  own  servants  are  returned; 
"  and  I  believe  that  many  cases  of  fatal  accidents  to  trespassers 
"  are  not  returned.  We  endeavour  to  get  as  complete  returns  as 
'*  we  cauj  bat  the  law  only  requires  returns  of  accidents  to  pas- 
"  sengers."  ^  I 
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In  farther  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  and  their  causes, 
the  following  abstracts  are  given  : — 


The  Causes  of  Death  in  the  Regis- 
trar-OeneroTs  Returns  of  the  548 
Persons  Killed  hy  **  Accidents  in 
Connection  with  Railways**  in 
1856. 

Bun  orer  on  line  306 

FaU  from  carriage  or  engine   22 

Collisions   11 

Carriages  off  rails,  &o 7 

Explosion  of  boilers 7 

Killed  between  buffers 8 

FaU  of  earth 3 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  stated)    184 


Total 


548 


Similar  Accidents  attended  with 
Death,  Reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  having  occurred  in  1856 
in  England  and  Wales, 

Run  over  on  line  137 

FaU  from  carriage  or  engine  35 

Collisions   14 

Carriages  off  rails,  &c 10 

Explosion  of  boilers i 

KiUed  between  buffers 23 

FaU  of  earth NU 

Other  deaths 12 


Total 


23a 


There  was  a  further  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  this  year 
(see  1844  and  1867). 

1857.  The  execution  of  Palmer  for  the  Rugeley  Life  Insurance 
murders,  drew  attention  to  the  great  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  poisoning,  which  were  of  coarse  included  under  the  class 
violent.  The  multiplication  of  poisonous  substances  has  followed 
npon  improved  chemical  knowledge,  and  many  of  these,  from  the 
subtle  nature  of  their  effects,  have  been  found  well,  too  well, 
adapted  to  the  murderoos  art — as  witness  the  Wainwright  ("  Janus 
"  Weathercock,*'  of  the  "  London  Magazine  ")  poisoning  of  his  wife 
and  her  sister,  the  beautiful  Helen  Abercrombie  (life  insurance 
again)  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Poisons  are  in 
truth  the  most  insidious  instruments  the  assassin  can  employ.  The 
deaths  registered  from  poisons  this  year  were  428 ;  but  there  is 
so  often  an  extreme  difiBculty  of  proof,  that  they  are  and  have 
always  been  probably  more  than  can  be  actually  discovered  (see 
1868). 

1868.  Of  the  number  of  deaths  from  violence  returned  in  the 
table  for  this  year  (14,151),  no  less  than  12,523  were  regarded  as 
resulting  from  accident — that  is,  the  suicides,  homicides,  and 
murders  were  excluded.  Of  these  deaths  by  accident  there  were 
5,159  from  fractures  and  contusions,  3,125  from  bums  and  scalds, 
2,124  from  drowning,  903  from  suffocation,  282  from  poison,  136 
from  gunshot  wounds,  80  from  wounds  by  sharp  instruments,  and 
714  were  apparently  accidental,  but  by  ways  or  with  weapons  not 
defined.  The  deaths  from  accident  were  about  eight  times  those 
produced  wilfully. 

The  county  of  Lancashire  yielded  2,036  :  London,  wiiii  a  crreater 
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population,  returned  i  ,937.  The  ratio  of  violent  deatlis  in  Liverpool 
was  remarkably  high.  It  was  also  high  in  Monmouthshire,  for  with 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire,  there  were  269  deaths  in 
the  former,  and  only  119  in  the  latter.  South  Wales  altogether 
gave  a  high  ratio,  it  returned  594  deaths  from  accident ;  Northum- 
berland only  255.  Taking  equal  parts  of  the  population,  there  were 
in  the  latter  only  84  as  against  97  in  the  former. 

1859.  This  year  attention  was  drawn  to  deaths  by  Itghining. 
The  recorded  deaths  from  this  cause  had  been  18  in  1857 ;  in  1858 
they  were  26,  and  this  year  they  were  17.  These  nearly  all 
occurred  to  persons  following  out-door  occupations.  Of  the  entire 
number  52  were  males,  9  females ;  54  were  of  the  age  of  15  and 
upwards,  one  a  female  child  unden  5.  The  attention  of  coroners  to 
the  importance  of  making  careful  returns  in  such  cases  was  invoked. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  deaths  from  lightning  never  occur  on 
chalk  soils.  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  has  this  point  under  inves- 
tigation. 

1860.  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  his  letter  to  the  registrar-general  on 
the  causes  of  death  for  this  year,  said :  *'  Probably  more  than  half 
**  the  violent  deaths  of  both  sexes  may  be  prevented  by  care  and 
**  vigilance  on  their  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  employert,*^ 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  deaths  from  murders  and  man- 
slaughters were  imperfectly  returned.  **  Suicide  is  most  frequently 
'*  committed  by  hanging,  but  many  of  the  suicides  by  drowning  are 
"  undoubtedly  classed  under  accidental  death  fix)m  want  of  infer- 
**  mation."  The  suicides  ascertained  were  7  in  100,000  of  the 
population — 1  in  14,286. 

In  the  "  Assurance  Magazine  "  (vol.  ix,  pp.  20  and  156)  at  thie 
date  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.A.,  containing 
considerations  as  to  how  far  the  mortality  exhibited  by  the  reports 
of  the  registrar-general  is  controllable  by  human  agency. 

1861.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  determined 
by  the  census  of  this  year  was  20,066,224 — males  9,776,259,  females 
10,289,965. 

The  report  of  the  registrar-general  for  this  year  contains  the 
following  startling  statement: — "  39i927  persons  were  burnt  alive 
*'  in  England,  or  were  scalded  to  death,  in  the  fourteen  yearn 
''  1848-61."  The  following  table  shows  the  ages  whereat  theee 
forms  of  death  most  frequently  arise  : — 
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Table  H. — Mortality  in  England  and  Wales  from  Bums  and  Scalds,  in 
the  Fourteen  Fears  1848-61. 


Aget. 

Death!  in 
the  Fourteen  Yean. 

Average 
Annual  Deaths. 

Annual  Rate  o?  Mortality 
to  100,000   Living. 

Males.     1  Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All   AfM 

19.736 

20,191 

1,409 

1.443 

1-60 

i'57 

Under  5  jears  ... 
5  years 

10,800 

2,958 

792 

777 

731 

1,240 

839 

580 

401 

282 

271 

61 

4 

8,99^ 
4,982 

»»a73 
58a 
328 
474 
4»9 
490 

5*5 
796 

972 
329 

771 
211 
57 
56 
52 
89 
60 
41 
29 
20 
19 
4 

643 
356 
91 
42 
23 
34 
30 
35 
37 
57 
69 
24 

2 

6-53 
200 
0-59 
0-63 
0-66 
0-67 
0-69 
0-56 
0-60 
0-75 
1-96 
314 

5*47 
3*4t 
0*96 
0*46 
0-27 
0-24 
0*28 

10   „     

15   

20   ~ 

26    „      

35    

45    „      

0-45 

0*70 

65    „     

65    „     

■•83 

5-58 

'9'7* 

75    „     

86    

95    „    and  up- 1 
wards J 

yote. — ^The  ratios  in  the  two  last  columns  being  based  upon  the  population 
of  1851,  give  the  mortality  slightly  too  high. 

1862.  The  returns  for  this  year  show  a  further  decrease  in  the 
deaths  from  poisoning.  In  the  eight  years  1850-57  they  had  varied 
from  2*1  to  2*6  per  100,000  of  the  population ;  they  had  fallen  to  1*5, 
1*4,  1*2,  1*3,  and  1*3  in  the  five  years  1858-62.  This  was,  as  already 
intimated,  due  to  the  increased  care  of  chemists  and  druggists 
consequent  upon  legislation.  '*  No  precautions  against  these  deaths 
*^  are  too  great ;  they  diminish  the  fatality  of  accidents,  and  make 
**  suicide  and  murder  difficult  hy  poisons." — (Dr.  Farr.) 

1863.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  numbers  of  murders,  homi* 
cides,  infanticides,  suicides,  and  executions  at  t^is  date;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  great  increase  in  their  proportions,  but  rather  as 
a  proper  subject  for  statistical  inquiry  in  relation  to  violent  deaths. 

Of  the  258  murders  of  the  year,  81  were  infanticides — 34  boys 
and  47  girls,  including  infants.  Exclusive  of  infanticides,  177 
persons  were  murdered — 103  males,  74  females;  176  of  these, 
however,  were  children  under  1  year  of  age,  leaving  47  males  and 
35  females  at  various  ages,  of  which  14  males  were  from  36  to  45, 
and  12  females  from  45  to  55  years  of  age. 

Of  the  141  homicides  (returned  by  coroners'  juries  as  man- 
slaughter) 100  were  of  males  and  41  of  females  at  various  ages,  23 
males  and  1 1  females  being  between  35  and  45  years  of  age.  The 
homicides  fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Since  1858  they  had 
ranged  from  i'6  to  2'i  in  100,000  of  the  population  annual^^^Tp 
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The  infcMticicles  were  included  in  tlie  retoms  of  murders  and 
homicides,  all  being  in  the  tabular  returns  designated  homicides. 
These  have  increased  during  the  last  two  and  present  years.  In 
the  three  years  1858-60  the  reported  annual  deaths  by  homicide 
and  infanticide  were  353;  in  the  three  years  1861-63  they  were 
379,  showing  an  average  increase  of  26. 

The  executions  had  also  increased.  They  averaged  9  per  annum 
in  the  three  years  1858-60,  and  16  in  the  three  years  1861-63. 
During  this  year  20  men  were  executed — 6  of  the  age  of  15 — 25; 
10  of  25—35;  1  of  35—45;  2  of  45—55;  and  i  of  65—75.  But 
I  woman,  age  25 — 35,  was  executed.  The  returned  homicides  (by 
coronera'  inquests)  in  the  six  years  1858-63  were  to  the  executions 
as  2,196  to  75,  or  as  29  to  i. 

The  suicides  of  the  year  (so  returned)  were  i)3 19 ;  the  proportion 
to  the  population  being  6'6  in  100,000,  homicides  being  20,  and 
executions  i.  The  proportion  of  suicides  to  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation on  an  average  of  the  six  years  1858-63  was  67,  and  the 
successive  numbers  for  those  years  run  6*6,  6*4,  70,  6*8,  6*5,  and 
6'6,  The  most  common  way  of  committing  suicide  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

Table  I. — Suicides  to  every  One  Hundred  Thousand  of  the  Population  m 
England  and  Wales,  1858-63. 


Meant  Employed. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Hanfidnir    

3-0 
1-3 
10 
0-6 
0-3 
0-4 

i'7 
"4 
I'l 
06 
o'3 
0-3 

30 
1-4 
11 
0-8 
0-3 
0-4 

5*o 
1*3 
ri 
0-6 
0-3 
0-5 

8-0 
11 
10 
0-6 
0-3 
0-6 

2*8 

Cutting,  stabbing 

Prowning 

>*3 
1*2 

Poisoning 

0*6 

Gunshot  wounds 

Otherwise 

o'3 
c'4 

All  ways    

6-6 

6-4 

7-0 

6-8 

6-6 

6*6 

The  regrnlarity  here  shown  is  little  short  of  surprising ;  but  the 
subject  is  too  large  to  be  followed  up  now.  It  will  some  day  com- 
mand a  paper  exclusively. 

The  deaths  of  each  class  here  spoken  of,  and  of  nearly  all  classes 
constituting  violent  deaths,  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
coroners'  courts.  The  reform  of  the  coroner's  court  is  a  subject 
demanding  further  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
number  of  inquests  held  in  1868  was  20,59].  The  juries  in  2,439 
instances  returned  verdicts  of  *'  found  dead,"  and  in  7,1 18  instanoM 
**  natural  death  "  as  the  result  of  their  investigations.  The  coroners 
at  present  are  composed  in  large  proportions  of  lawyers  and  doctors. 
Under  more  enlightened  government  the  office  will  probably  be 
deemed  purely  a  legal  one ;  but  a  proper  certification  of  the  caoBS 
of  death  by  a  medical  practitioner  attending  the  cpsoner'sj  court 
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should  be  part  of  the  process.  In  too  many  instances  the  present 
finding  of  a  coroner's  jury  is  a  farce,  and  in  other  cases  absolute] j 
misleading. 

1864  In  the  fifteen  years  1860-64  the  deaths  by  violence  of 
every  kind,  including  accidents,  negligence,  suicide,  and  murder, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  75*3  to  100,000  of  the  population,  that 
is  rather  more  than  7  to  10,000  living.  The  proportion  in  the  three 
periods  of  five  years  were  74*6,  74*2,  and  77*0  in  100,000.  The 
increase  began  in  1863,  when  the  proportions  rose  to  77*2,  and  in 
the  three  following  years  to  82*6,  83*5,  and  807. 

1865.  The  violent  deaths  had  increased  from  14,151  in  1868  to 
17,374  in  1865.  The  deaths  to  100,000  of  the  population  were  73*4 
in  1858,  and  were  now  83*5 ;  while  the  population  had  been 
increasing,  the  violent  deaths  had  increased  in  a  more  rapid  ratio. 
The  increase  was  almost  wholly  due  to  accidental  causes,  chiefly  to 
mechanical  forces.  The  danger  of  London  streets  demanded 
attention.  "  Children,  women,  old  people,  and  even  vigorous  men 
**  are  killed  weekly  by  horses  and  carriages  of  various  kinds." 

1866.  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the 
r^istrar-general  on  the  causes  of  death  this  year,  deserved  and 
received  marked  attention : — 

•*  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  although  deaths  by  accident 
**  attract  adequate  attention  when  many  persons  are  killed  at  the 
**  same  time  by  great  explosions  in  coal  mines,  or  formidable 
**  collisions  on  railways,  the  causes  of  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
**  esca/pe  public  notice.  Thus  if  explosions  are  dangerous  in  mines, 
**  the  fall  of  stone  and  of  other  materials  which  knock  men  on  the 
**  head  one  by  one  at  intervals,  are  much  more  fatal.  So  street 
**  iLcddents  by  horse  ca/rriages  Mil  more  people  in  a  yea/r  tha/n 
••  railway  s^ 

The  experience  of  Accident  Insurance  Companies  has  long 
eonfirmed  this  fact. 

There  were  twenty  deaths  from  lightning  this  year. 

1867.  The  registrar-general's  report  for  this  year  contained  in 
elaborate  detail  returns  of  violent  deaths  during  the  five  years 
1868-67.  The  resnlts  here  given  will  be  submitted  to  analysis  in 
a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

There  had  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  deaths  by  violence 
during  the  decennium.  In  1847  there  were  7  deaths  in  lopoo  of 
the  population ;  there  were  now  8.  The  deaths  by  violence  to  100,000 
of  the  population  had  ranged  from  71*6  to  76  o  in  the  four  years 
1861-64,  and  from  79^5  to  83-5  in  the  four  years  1864-67.  There 
was  no  increase  of  deaths  from  murder  and  manslaughter  in  the 
ten  years  1868-67,  nor  in  suicide.  The  increase  was  in  the  deaths 
attributed  to  accident  or  negHgence.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOgle 
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The  1 5) 1 47  deaths  of  the  latter  character  were  thus  divided: 
males,  11,446;  females,  3i70i.  Of  the  males,  791  met  with  their 
deaths  under  1  year  of  age,  and  2,069  tmder  5;  753  between  5  and 
10  ;  870  between  10  and  15  ;  946  between  15  and  20 ;  949  between 
20  and  25;  1,501  between  25  and  35;  1,347  between  35  and  45; 
1,083  between  45  and  55;  858  between  55  and  65;  569  between 
65  and  75;  231  between  75  and  85;  47  between  85  and  95,  and 
I  above  95.  Of  the  females,  715  met  with  their  deaths  under 
1  year,  and  1,566  under  5  years;  372  between  5  and  10;  153 
between  10  and  15 ;  118  between  15  and  20 ;  84  between  20  and  25 ; 
140  between  25  and  35 ;  154  between  35  and  45  ;  190  between  45 
and  55;  198  between  55  and  65;  259  between  65  and  75;  288 
between  75  and  85  ;  98  between  85  and  95,  and  4  over  95. 

Dr.  Farr,  reviewing  the  causes  of  violent  deaths  this  year,  said 
(thirtieth  report,  p.  225) : — 

**  It  is  only  correct  to  say  that  deaths  by  violence  are  more 
"  frequent  in  civilised  than  in  barbarous  communities,  when  we 
"  leave  out  of  sight  the  slaughters  of  war  and  the  perils  of  starva- 
"  tion.  But  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  depends  very  much 
**  upon  the  free  application  and  employment  of  the  vast  forces  <d 
"  nature  in  the  intercourse  and  arts  of  life,  it  is  found  practically 
**  in  this  country  that  deaths  by  violence  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
**  England.     Special  precautions  are  demanded." 

The  Factory  Acts  were  amended  and  their  scope  much  extended 
this  year. 

1868.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  was  enacted  this 
year. 

1870.  The  "Elementary  Education  Act"  was  passed  this  year,and 
under  it  all  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age  were  required 
to  attend  school.  Bums  and  scalds,  which  had  decreased  from 
3,166  in  1860  to  2,545  in  1869,  showed  a  further  decrease  this  year. 
For  the  years  1860-64  they  were  at  the  rate  of  147  per  100,000  of 
the  population.  They  were  for  the  years  1865-69  but  122,  and  were 
for  the  present  year  reduced  to  116.     Homicide  was  decreasing. 

1871.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  this  year,  was  found  to  be  22,712,266— maks 
11,058,934,  females  11,653,332. 

1872.  It  became  more  apparent  that  the  deaths  by  violence 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mechanic^  force  in 
use. 

As  to  the  deaths  from  drowning,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  2,297  among  merchant  seamen  (as  drawn  from  maritiine 
registry),  and  67  in  the  royal  navy,  not  included  in  the  returns. 

The  mortality  from  accident  and  negligence  was  6*62  to  10,000 
of  the  population  this  year;  by  homicide,  0*17,  b7>SQicide  0*66, 
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and  by  execntion  0*004.    There  were  46  persons  killed  by  lightning 
in  the  year. 

There  were  enacted  this  year  two  important  measures :  "  The 
"  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,"  and  the  "  Metalliferous  Mines 
"  Regulation  Act,  1872."  No  girls  or  women  were  to  be  employed 
in  any  underground  work. 

1873.  The  deaths  from  lightning  presented  marks  of  great 
fluctuation.  They  had  increased  since  1868  as  follows :  number  of 
deaths  11,  7,  19,  28,  46,  21 ;  giving  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  37,  in  the  last  three  years  95.  **  Thus  the  electrical  action 
**  of  the  earth,  measured  by  deaths  from  lightning,  increased 
"  rapidly  from  1869." 

1874.  The  accidents  resulting  from  horses  and  horse  convey- 
ances were  again  prominent.  No  less  than  1,313  persons  had  been 
killed  since  the  year  by  these  means — i,i  13  males  and  200  females. 
**  Carts,  vans,  and  wagons  are  great  offenders.  The  tramcars 
'*  evidently  require  great  care  in  their  management ;  although 
"  they  are  not  in  such  general  use,  they  killed  more  people  (62) 
•*  than  omnibuses  (55).  By  cabs  61  persons  were  killed,  by 
*'  carriages  82  ;  and  this  limitation  of  numbers  implies  great 
**  skill  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  in  streets  often  crowded." — 
Dr.  Fare. 

Sunstroke  was  fatal  in  71  males  and  19  females. 

1875.  It  was  remarked  that  the  introduction  of  every  new  force 
was  followed  by  a  certain  number  of  deaths.  "  The  chances  of 
'^  death  are  increased,  and  the  people  about  the  machines  and 
*'  instruments  which  the  force  animates,  are  untrained  in  their  use, 
**  and  so  do  not  avoid  the  danger  that,  with  the  requisite  precautions, 
*'  are  not  inevitable."  This  was  found  to  be  especially  the  case 
with  steam  in  all  its  applications. 

The  deaths  from  railways  had,  during  the  three  years  now 
ended,  rapidly  increased. 

2.  Scotland.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  this  division  of 
the  kingdom  came  into  operation  with  the  year  1855.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  the  early  bills  of  mortality  of  either  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  which  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  violent 
deaths  in  Scotland ;  and  hence  I  pass  at  once  to  the  data  furnished 
by  the  r^istrar- general  in  the  "  Detailed  Annual  Rrcports,"  which 
I  know  will  be  found  very  complete. 

The  registrar  of  Scotland  first  divided  the  territory  under  his 
superintendence  into  three  great  divisions,  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  varying  incidents  attached  to  each,  viz.,  insular  (consisting  of 
186  islands),  mainland,  and  town  districts.  References  to  these 
will  continuously  occur  in  this  section  of  our  subject.  More 
recently  (1871)  he  has  rearranged  the  divisions  into  &ve  groups. 
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which  will  be  described  later,  and  which  haa  caused  a  break  in 
some  of  the  tables. 


Tablb  J. — > 


the   Deaths  from  Violence  and  from  aU  Causes  in 
Scotland^  during  the  Period  1855-76. 


Violent  Deaths  (Scotland). 

Deaths 

tatio  of  Deatki 

Tev. 

fromVioleoee. 

from  all  Castes 

to  Deaths  from  aU 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(ScoUaud). 

Causes.  1  m 

1856 

1,410 

603 

i,9U 

62,004 

3* 

'56 

1461 

5i2 

2,003 

58,529 

29 

'57 

'.509 

559 

2,068 

61,906 

30 

'58 

1,406 

574 

1,980 

63,539 

32 

'59 

1,480 

574 

2,054 

61,714 

30 

1860 

1.593 

694 

2,186 

68,170 

3> 

'61 

'.547 

542 

2,089 

62,341 

30 

'62 

1,496 

661 

2,057 

67,195 

32 

'63 

1,680 

580 

2,260 

71.481 

31 

'64 

1,711 

580 

2,291 

74,416 

32 

'65 

1,799 

583 

2,382 

70,891 

29 

*66 

1,617 

618 

2,245 

71,348 

$1 

'67 

i»6i9 

557 

2,196 

69,068 

3» 

*6S 

1,723 

524 

2,247 

69,416 

31 

'69 

1,729 

584 

2,3 » 3 

75,875 

32 

1870 :. 

1,793 

570 

2,363 

74,166 

31 

'71 

1,734 

627 

2,361 

74,712 

31 

'72 

»,933 

638 

2,571 

76,794 

29 

'73 

2,124 

715 

2,839 

76,946 

27 

'74 

2,248 

855 

3,103 

80,720 

26 

'75 

2,107 

801 

2,908 

81,761 

28 

'76 

Z,208 

782 

2,990 

74,129 

^5 

Commentary  on  Table  J. 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1851  was  2,888,742,  vis.,  insular, 
166,487;  mainland,  1,714,522;  towns,  i',oo7,733. 

1855.  The  violent  deaths  gave  the  proportion  of  70  to  every 
i  00,000  of  the  inhabitants — a  proportion  considerably  lower  than 
that  for  England  and  Wales,  where  as  we  have  seen  it  was  at  thai 
date  82.  The  registrar  (of  Scotland)  says,  '*  The  great  mass  of  the 
'*  deaths  tabulated  in  this  class  result  from  fractures  and  contasiona, 
"  from  drowning,  and  from  bums  and  scalds ;  and  though  the  pro- 
**  portion  of  these  forms  of  violent  deaths  differs  to  a  groat  extent  in 
"  the  three  great  divisions  of  Scotland,  it  is  surprising  how  very  near 
*'  the  general  mortality  from  that  class  is  in  the  insular,  mainland, 
"  and  town  districts." 

In  the  insular  districts,  the  violent  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of 
63  (per  100,000  of  population)  ;  in  the  mainland  districts  66,  and 
in  the  town  districts  77.  In  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  proportiooB 
were  109  males  to  35  females,  or  just  over  3  males  to  ^emaler 
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0(  the  total  yiolent  deaths,  617 — males  $13,  females  104 — 
resulted  from  fractures  and  contusions,  being  at  the  rate  of  22  to 
ererj  icxD^ooo  of  the  popnlation.  Bat  in  the  insiilar  districts  these 
only  bore  the  proportion  of  10,  while  in  the  mainland  tkej  were 
20,  and  the  town  districts  26. 

Drowning  accounted  for  440  deaths — ^males  374,  females  66 — 
being  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  ioo,cx)0  of  the  population.  Here 
the  insular  districts  claimed  the  proportion  of  26,  the  mainland  and 
town  districts  only  1 5  respectively. 

Bums  and  sccdds  claimed  3 1 1  victims,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
1 1  per  ioo,ocx>  population,  and  each  of  three  divisions  showed  the 
same  proportions. 

1856.  The  deaths  of  males  from  violence  this  year  bore  the 
proportion  of  1 1 1  to  icxxpoo  of  population,  females  36  to  a  like 
population. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  proportion  of  suicides;  103  oases  of 
violent  death  were  attributed  to  this  cause,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  3 '4  to  each  100,000  of  the  population — considerably  less  than 
those  in  England  and  Wales. 

1857.  It  was  remarked  that  the  deaths  from  drowning  in  the 
insular  districts  entirely  compensated  for  all  the  more  common 
causes  of  violent  death  which  occur  on  the  mainland  and  in  towns, 
so  much  so  that  the  ratio  of  violent  deaths  in  the  insular  districts 
in  some  years  even  exceeds  that  in  the  two  other  districts :  thus  this 
year  the  respective  proportions  were,  insular  82,  mainland  70,  town 
77.  The  &ct  is  that  the  passages  between  the  islands  are  rendered 
very  dangerous  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tidal  currents,  and  the  broken 
nature  of  the  channels,  aggravated  too  frequently  by  high  wind  or 
ground  swells.  The  large  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  is  also  a  contributing  cause. 

1858.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fluctuation  in 
violent  deaths  was  almost  less  than  in  any  other  cause  of  death. 
The  proportion  this  year  was  69  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

The  average  of  the  five  years'  observations  on  violent  deaths 
has  been  71  per  100,000  of  popalation.  In  three  of  the  five  years 
this  had  been  the  actual  proportion  of  those  years,  in  the  two  other 
years  there  had  been  slight  variations. 

1859.  The  chief  causes  of  violent  deaths  this  year  were,  fractures 
and  contusions  722 — males  590,  females  132  ;  drowning  421 — males 
350,  females  71;  bums  and  scalds  303 — males  137,  females  166; 
intemfera/nce  loi — males  65,  females  36 ;  wounds  100 — males  79, 
females  21 ;  sufibcation  88 ;  hanging  58 ;  poisons  52. 

1860.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Scotland  this  year  were 
unusually  high,  being  at  the  rate  of  2*23  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 


tion, whereas  the  average  rate  for  the  preceding  five  years^had  beei 
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2*05.     The  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  this  year  was  the  same 
as  in  Scotland. 

1861.  The  population  of  Scotland  this  jear  was  found  to  be 
3,062,294 — males  1,449,848  ;  females  1,612,446. 

1862.  The  violent  deaths  were  70  per  100,000  of  the  population, 
or  3*22  per  cent,  of  the  specified  causes  of  death  of  the  year.  The 
deaths  from  hums  and  scalds  were  at  the  rat©  of  1 1  per  100,000  of 
population,  being  much  lower  than  in  England ;  and  this  circum- 
stance was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  prevalent  use  of  woollen 
garments  for  females  in  Scotland,  but  the  use  of  peat  instead  of  coaJ 
fires  may  have  much  to  do  with  this  difierenoe. 

1863.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  in  Scotland  was  remark, 
ably  high  this  year,  2*3  per  cent.,  and  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the 
mortality  from  violent  deaths  rose  in  a  like  proportion;  "as  if  the 
**  deaths  from  violence  were  regulated  by  the  same  laws  which 
"  increased  the  deaths  by  the  ordinary  diseases."  The  violent 
deaths  were  76  per  100,000  of  the  population  this  year. 

1864.  The  highest  death-rate  occurred  in  Scotland  this  year 
which  had  been  experienced  since  the  Registration  Act  came  into 
force — being  as  much  as  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  population — the 
average  rate  of  the  preceding  nine  years  having  been  2*1  per  cent. 
No  less  than  8,388  more  persons  died  than  would  have  died  if 
the  ratio  had  remained  at  the  previous  average.  The  violent  deaths 
thus  did  not  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

During  the  ten  years  terminating  with  the  present  year,  Uie 
violent  deaths  registered  in  Scotland  had  amounted  to  20,901 — 
oonstitating  3*4  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  thai 
period;  being  at  the  rate  of  727  per  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

1865.  The  violent  deaths  were  3*51  per  cent,  of  the  general 
mortality. 

1867.  The  mortality  from  bums  and  scalds  again  attracted 
attention.  The  mortality  duiing  the  five  years  1863-67  had  been 
1,468 — males  748,  females  720.  "But  this  excess  of  male  deaths 
**  was  limited  to  the  period  of  infancy,  that  is,  the  first  five  years 
"  of  life,  during  which  the  sexes  are  dressed  in  mudi  the  same 
"  material.  After  the  fifth  year  the  boys  begin  to  be  dr^sed  in  lees 
"  inflammable  materials,  and  the  girls  more  in  those  inflammable 
"  materials  which  constitute  their  dress  in  after  life.  Accordingly 
"  between  five  and  ten  years,  only  75  boys,  but  95  girls  lost  their 
"  lives  by  baming.  After  that  period  of  life,  notwithstanding  the 
'*  more  dangerous  occupations  in  which  many  men  are  engaged, 
"  only  216  men,  but  267  women  lost  their  lives  by  burning.'* 

1871.  The  population  of  Scotland  this  year  was  found  to  be 
3,360,018— males  1,603,143;  females  1,756,875.  ^  , 
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The  registration  divisions  of  Scotland  were  rearranged.  See 
Table  M. 

1874.  The  deaths  from  all  canses  in  Scotland  this  year  show 
a  very  remarkable  increase,  which  seems  to  be  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
temperature  fell  lower  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  regis- 
tration returns  had  been  instituted.  And  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  that  the  violent  deaths  appear  to  have  increased  with  even  a 
greater  intensity  than  the  deaths  from  all  causes  combined.  Very 
cold  and  very  hot  weather  equally  increase  the  number  of  accidents 
in  England — on  which  more  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

1876.  There  being  no  coroners'  inquest  in  Scotland,  and  only 
an  inquiry  before  the  procurator-fiscal  when  there  is  suspicion  of 
murder  or  other  criminal  intent,  it  is  felt  that  the  returns 
concerning  homicide  in  all  its  forms  are  less  authoritative  than  in 
England.  The  total  retnm  of  violent  deaths  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  this  circumstance. 

Table  K. — Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  in  Scotland,  Males  and  Females^ 

1876. 

Percentage 
Caoaes.  Males.  Females.  Total.  of 

Violent  Deaths. 


Intamperanoe 

Priration     

Want  of  breast  milk 

Neglect    

Cold     

Poison 

Poisoned  wounds  

Boms  and  scalds   

Hanging,  &c 

Suffocation 

I>rowning    

Fractures  and  contusions 

Gunshot  wounds    

OutA  and  stabs    

Other  violent  causM 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

■   ■  ■■ 
"5 

82 

197 

3 

4 

7 

31 

80 

61 

4 

1 

5 

4^ 

16 

58 

32 

23 

55 

2 

1 

3 

130 

155 

285 

46 

16 

62 

15* 

120 

27* 

624 

97 

721 

769 

168 

937 

23 

— 

23 

44 

8 

52 

191 

1 

61 

252 

6*59 
0-25 
a '04 
0-I7 

1*94 
1-84 

O'lO 

9*53 
2-07 
9*io 
24*11 
31*34 
o*77 
I '74 
8'43 


The  deaths  this  year  were  not  at  all  above  the  average,  nor  did 
the  causes  vary  materially. 

Suicides,  homicides,  and  executions  are  included  in  these  figures. 
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Tablk  lu^Showins^  the  Violent  Deatks  ELegittered  m  each  of  the  Three 
Great  Registration  Division*^  1855-70  (Sootlakd). 


Tom. 

InsaUr. 

MAiliklld. 

Tovnt. 

ToUL 

Males. 

Femles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

resales. 

Males. 

KeMka. 

X856... 

6i 

21 

798 

270 

55  < 

212 

1^10 

50S 

'56... 

75 

25 

828 

278 

S^^ 

239 

1,461 

542 

'57.... 

9* 

21 

831 

302 

586 

236 

«»509 

559 

'68.... 

82 

24 

797 

297 

5*7 

253 

1^06 

574 

•69.... 

82 

22 

818 

284 

580 

268 

1^0 

574 

1860  .. 

ii6 

81 

905 

298 

571 

265 

«i59a 

594 

'61... 

64 

19 

859 

248 

624 

275 

i»547 

542 

•62... 

77 

18 

783 

258 

636 

285 

1*496 

561 

•63... 

III 

21 

865 

274 

704 

285 

1,680 

580 

'64.... 

75 

13 

887 

267 

749 

800 

1,711 

580 

'65... 

74 

19 

891 

266 

834 

298 

i»799 

583 

'66... 

74 

17 

778 

274 

775 

327 

1,627 

618 

'67... 

57 

18 

821 

247 

761 

297 

1.639 

557 

'68... 

67 

10 

890 

243 

766 

271 

1,7*3 

524 

'69... 

82 

18 

848 

242 

799 

324 

1,729 

584 

1870.... 

78 

16 

890 

271 

815 

283 

«»793 

570 

After  this  date  a  new  distribation  of  registration  districts  was 
adopted. 

From  1871  inclnsive,  the  arrangement  of  the  abstracts  (tables) 
in  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  of  Scotland  is  into  five  dis- 
tinctive groaps  as  follows : — 

1.  Principal  Towns,  each  containing  at  least  2$,ooo  inhabit- 

ants. 

2.  Labqb  Towns,  each  containing  not  less  than  10,000  and  not 

more  than  2j,ooo  inhabitants. 

3.  Small  Towns,  each  with  at  least  2,000,  and  not  more  than 

10,000  inhabitants. 

4.  Mainland  Bubal,  from  which  are  excluded  all  towns  with 

2,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

5.  Insulab  Bubal,  which  includes  the  whole  population  of  the 

islands  of  the  coast,  bat  from  which  are  excluded  the 
inhabitants  of  the  four  small  towns  of  Elirkwall,  Lerwick, 
Stomoway,  and  Bothesaj. 

The  population  of  these  respective  groups  in  1871  is  shown  in 
Table  N,  but  the  area  has  not  been  given  yet. 
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Table  M. — Showing  ike  Violent  Deaths  in  each  Principal  Registration  Oroup^ 
Sexes  combined,  Registered  during  the  Period  1871-76  (Scotland). 


Yetn. 

Principal 
Town*. 

Large  Towns. 

Small  Towna. 

Mainland 
Kuml. 

Iniulor  Rural. 

Total. 

1871 .... 

959 

215 

SH 

617 

46 

2,861 

72  .... 

1,087 

295 

536 

590 

63 

2,571 

•73... 

1,094 

281 

690 

701 

70 

2,839 

•74.... 

1,231 

800 

702 

762 

108 

8,103 

•75 . ... 

1,097 

816 

677 

743 

75 

2,908 

•76... 

1,122 

885 

649 

801 

83 

2,990 

There  was  an  extraordinary  jump  in  1873,  and  again  in  1874, 
wluch  I  have  already  commented  upon  in  commentary  npon  Table  J. 
The  chief  increase  in  1873  was  in  the  mainland  mral,  the  next 
important  in  the  small  towns. 

Tablb  N. — Showing  the  AreOy  Population,  Number,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  Deaths  in 
the  Five  Oreat  Groups,  adopted  from  the  Registrar-Oeneral  (Scotland). 


Distnet*. 

Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Proportion 

towbole 

Area. 

Fopnlation, 
1871. 

Proportion 

to  whole 

Population. 

Violent 
Deatha, 
1878. 

Proportion 
to  whole 
Violent 
Deatha. 

PrincipaJ  towna .... 

L«rge  towns    

SrimU      „        

Hainlmnd  runl  .... 
Insular  roral  

— 

— 

1,068,556 

834,257 

776,087 

1,049,114 

182,004 

31*80 

9*95 
23*10 

3I-" 
3*93 

1,122 

790 
832 
885 
227 

39-98 
28-15 
1 1 '83 
11-94 
8-IO 

r  Commerciftl.manu- 
\     facturing 
r  Trading,  manufac- 
\     turing 
Agricultural 
f  Agricultural,  fish- 
Fishing 

— 

— 

8,860,018 

lOO'OO 

2,806 

lOO'OO 

This  table  is  arranged  to  harmonise  with  similar  tables  for 
England  and  Wales  (Table  D),  and  Ireland  (Table  B),  and  its 
design  is  to  show  the  intensity  of  violent  deaths  in  the  different 
districts  as  affected  by  the  occupations  and  circumstances  of  those 
districts.  The  chief  intensity  of  violent  deaths  is  here  seen  to  arise 
in  the  large  towns. 

3.  Il^land.  The  registration  of  deaths  for  this  division  of  the 
kingdom  came  into  operation  in  1863,  under  the  authcmty  of 
26  Vict.,  cap.  11,  "An  Act  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths 
"  in  Ireland ;"  and  the  first  report  of  the  Irish  registrar-general 
therennder  v^as  issued  in  1869,  giving  details  for  the  year  1864. 

The  only  available  sources  of  information,  regarding  the  causes 
of  deaths  previously,  v^as  to  be  obtained  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
published  in  the  cities  and  tovnis,  of  which,  however,  I  have  only 
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seen  those  for  the  capital.  The  first  bill  of  mortality  for  Dublin  I 
have  met  with  is  for  the  year  1683,  and  contains  (inter  alia)  the 
following  items : — 


Hurt  by  accident ooi 

By  a  kick ooi 

Broken  leg   ooi 

Fell  of  the  new  building   ooi 

Bruised ooi 

Broken  thigh   ooi 

Poysoned  herself ooi 

Killed  by  the  gaol  man  ooi 

Drowned  ooi 

Choked  herself ooi 


Burnt    OOI 

Found  murdered  in  aunge  fiel  ooi 

Hurt   and    ill-used     by   her! 
master  and  xmstress J 

Hanged  her  self  ooi 

„       him  self oci 

Drowned  her  self. oci 

Murdered «  ooi 

Hanged  at  the  gallows  oio 


The  old  mode  of  keeping  accounts  is  here  shown.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  returned  for  the  year  was  2,154;  the  deaths 
above  enamerated  amount  to  27  in  all,  or  about  i  in  73  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  returns  of  the  registrar-general  subdivide  the  violent  deaths 
into  five  groups  or  sections :  (a)  accident  or  negligence ;  (6)  homi- 
cide; (c)  suicide;  (c2)  executions;  (e)  violent  deaths  not  classed. 
This  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  of  which  we  shall  make  use 
hereafter. 

Table  O. — Showing  the  Deaths  from  Violence  and  from  all  Causes  m 
Ireland,  during  the  Period  1864-79. 


.Yean. 

Violent  Deaths  (Ireland). 

Deaths 

Batio  of  Deaths  from 
Violence  to 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(Ireland). 

Deaths  from  aUCansca, 
Ouein 

1864. 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68  .: 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

1,496 
1.499 
1. 4*3 
1.485 
1.494 
1.459 

i.5>o 
1,488 
1.368 
1,480 
1,371 
1,464 

1.45 1 
1.44^ 
1,437 
1.364 

714 
684 
739 
692 
649 
672 

695 
613 
630 
647 
696 
643 
635 
609 
604 
621 

2,210 
2,183 
2,162 
2,177 
2,143 
2,131 

2,205 
2,101 
1,998 
2,127 
2,067 
2,107 
2,086 
2,051 
2,041 
1.985 

93,144 
93,164 
93,027 
93,503 
86,185 
89,593 

90,462 
88,348 
97,294 
97,537 
91,961 
98,114 
92,384 
93,543 
99,629 
105,098 

42 
4i 
43 
43 
40 

4» 

41 
42 
48 
45 
44 
46 
44 
45 
48 
5» 

Commentary  on  Table  0. 

The  population  of  Irela/nd  at  the  census  of  1861  was  5,764,545* 
viz.,  2,804,961  males,  and  2,959,582  females. 
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1864.  The  deaths  from  violence  were  40  per  100,000  of  the 
X>opalatioii,  or  i  in  42*1  of  all  the  deaths  returned.  Bums  and 
scalds  claimed  619  victims — males  285,  females  334;  fractures  and 
contusions,  608  ;  drowning,  440— males  344,  females  96 ;  suicide,  84 
— males  60,  females  24;  suffocation,  71;  poisoning,  25;  gunshot 
wounds,  24;  cuts  and  stahs,  18;  lightning,  2. 

1870.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  violent  deaths  of 
this  year,  hut  this  arose  almost  entirely  in  the  class  of  "  accidents 
**  and  negligence,"  and  curiously  enough  applies  to  each  sex  in  a 
proportionate  degree. 

1871.  The  population  of  Ireland  by  the  census  of  this  year  was 
5,402,759 — males  2,634,123,  females  2,768,636;  the  cause  of  i  in 
every  37  of  the  violent  deaths  was  unspecified  or  ill  defined. 

1873.  The  violent  deaths  averaged  over  the  whole  of  Ireland 
38*78  per  100,000  of  the  population.  The  ratio  was  highest  in  the 
eastern,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  divisions,  and  lowest  in 
the  western,  north  midland,  and  north-western  divisions — see 
Table  R. 

1874.  There  was  some  fluctuation  in  the  violent  deaths  in  the 
different  registration  divisions  of  the  country  this  year,  as  is  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  O. 

1875.  The  violent  deaths  of  this  year  bore  a  marked  similarity 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

There  were  held  in  Ireland  during  this  year  2,707  coroners' 
inquests,  being  i  for  every  36  deaths  "registered."  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  word  "  registered  "  in  the  reports,  leading  to  the 
inference  that  there  is  some  laxity  about  the  registration. 

1876.  The  violent  deaths  were  slightly  under  the  average  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  being  39*20  against  39*24  to  each  100,000 
of  the  population.  There  were  643  deaths  from  fractures  and 
eantuitions,  448  from  hums  and  scalds,  and  437  from  droxoning, 

1877.  There  was  still  a  further  falling  off  in  the  rate  this  year, 
being  38*42  against  39*24  average  of  preceding  ten  years. 

1878.  The  rate  was  still  decreasing  slightly,  being  38*14  per 
100,000  of  the  population. 

1879.  There  is  a  still  further  reduction  of  violent  deaths  to 
37*02. 

The  following  tables  throw  light  upon  some  points  which  are 
not  fully  developed  in  this  analysis. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  for  Ireland 
that  the  deaths  resulting  from  (1)  accidents  or  negligence,  (2) 
homicide,  (3)  suicide,  (4)  executions,  and  (5)  those  left  unclassed, 
are  designated.     For  details  see  the  following  table : — 
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Table  P.- 

'Vtoleni  Deaths,  Subdivided  into  Clas$e», 

far  Period  1864-79 

(Irklahd). 

Aecideut 

Homicide. 

Suicide. 

Ezecntums. 

KotCkaaed. 

YMTt. 

or  Negligence. 

Males. 

Fcmaleg. 

Malei. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malea. 

Feraaks. 

1864 

»»*99 

643 

34 

14 

^4 

20 

2 



97 

87 

'65 

1.^62 

625 

47 

22 

58 

19 

2 

— 

30 

18 

'66 

1,258 

631 

80 

60 

45 

22 

2 

— 

38 

26 

'67 

1,296 

591 

83 

68 

59 

24 



— 

47 

9 

'68 

1,273 

561 

87 

56 

68 

19 



— 

66 

13 

'69 

1,263 

580 

90 

54 

73 

27 

— 

— 

33 

11 

1870 

i,.^68 

631 

64 

32 

SS 

25 



— 

24 

6 

'71 

1,286 

549 

'>6 

28 

87 

25 

2 

— 

57 

11 

'72 

1,225 

567 

61 

31 

73 

29 



— 

9 

8 

'73 

«»3»9 

585 

56 

32 

68 

18 

2 

— 

35 

12 

'74 

1.234 

633 

7J 

29 

65 

34 

1 

— 

— 

'75 

i,.^36 

592 

56 

20 

48 

27 

3 

— 

21 

* 

'76 

1,292 

660 

SS 

83 

74 

87 

3 

— 

27 

6 

•77 

1,290 

54^ 

61 

30 

70 

20 

— 

21 

7 

'78 

1,283 

556 

65 

27 

76 

17 

— 

— 

13 

4 

'79 

1,214 

566 

59 

30 

69 

21 

2 

~ 

20 

4 

Tablb  Q. — Showing  the  Violent  Deaths  (including  Aocidentaly  HomicidaL 
and  SuicidoT)  in  each  Registration  Division  of  Ireland,  regist^rea 
during  the  Period  1864-79,  with  Average  and  Rate  per  JItmdred 
Thousand  of  Population  (Ireland). 


DiTisioxu. 

TMal 

Tears. 

North  1   North 
Eastern.  Western. 

Eastern. 

North 
Midland. 

Sonth 
Midland 

Western 

SOQth 

F^teni 

SoQth 
Western 

Irelaad. 

1864   

'65    

'66   

'67    

'68   

'69   

1870   

'71    

'72   

'73    

'74   

'75    

'76   

'77    

'78   

'79   

463 
416 

477 
426 

444 
443 

427 
432 
434 
464 

458 
441 
425 
444 
4»5 
472 

223 
197 
146 
186 
174 
179 

171 
167 
163 
155 
174 
166 
164 
175 
139 
165 

39« 
385 
4>5 
406 

395 
374 
428 
385 
387 
4'7 
385 
385 
434 
433 
441 
390 

165 
173 
153 
159 
174 
194 

163 
174 
132 
156 
139 
165 
154 
127 
148 
145 

192 
189 
174 
H7 
166 

159 

>65 
164 
145 
H9 
135 
H3 
>54 
167 

H2 

>5» 

223 
248 
227 
256 
259 
230 

247 
227 
233 
240 
228 
240 
215 
212 
229 
236 

238 
198 
227 
219 
192 
191 

210 
189 
159 
204 
184 
201 
206 
184 
189 

>39 

315 
377 
343 
378 
339 
361 

894 
363 
345 
342 
864 
366 
334 
309 
338 
287 

2,210 
2.183 
2,162 
2,177 
2.143 

2,I3> 

2,205 

2,101 

1,998 
2,127 
2,067 
2,107 
2,086 
2,051 
2,041 
',985 

Totals... 

7,081     2,744 

6,45 « 

2,521 

2,542 

3,750 

3,>30 

5,556 

33»774 

ATCT«geOT«| 

whole  period 
of  1«  yean    J 

44256  171-50 

403-19 

157-56 

158-87 

234-37 

195*63 

34719 

2110-87 

Rate      per") 
100,000iiibal>-  - 
itanta,1879.    J 

41 -73  1  31-92 

4989 

2908 

34*78 

8130 

3  ••49 

36-78 

— 

Note. — The  average  rate  per  100,00c  of  inhabitants  of  all  eight  dlTisions,  35-74. 
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For  registration  purposes  Ireland  is  divided  in  eight  divisions, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

TiiBLB  R. — Shatoing  the  AreOy  Population,  Nwmber,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  Deaths  in 
each  Registration  Division,  with  Indicatiofi  of  Leading  Occupations  (Ireland). 


Dirimm. 

Are. 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Whole 

Area. 

1871. 

Per. 
centage 

of 
Whole 
Popula- 
tion. 

Violent 
Deaths 

in 
1878. 

Per- 
ceuUge 

of 
Wliole 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Principal  Occupation. 

I.  North-Eastern 
II.  North-Western 
in,  Baatem 

2,3^8.305 

i,993iOi6 

2,019,408 
».36Ji709 
4.088459 

1,826,172 
3,3131071 

11*46 
11-78 

9-80 

9-94 
11-62 

2012 

8-98 

16-30 

1,111,167 
5*^>339 

787,41^ 

5H.940 
448,840 

766,202 
451488 
808,990 

20-53 
9-72 

14-55 

9-46 
8-29 

1416 

8-34 

14-95 

415 
189 

441 

148 
142 

229 
189 
838 

10*33 

6-8 1 

2i-6i 

6*96 

11*22 

9*26 

16*56 

r  Manufacturing, 
<      agricultural,  and 
(_     fishing 
fAgricultural, 
manufacturing, 
I     and  fishing 
'  Manufacturing, 

trading,  fishing, 
[     and  agricultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 
r  Agricultural  and 
\     fishing 
/Agricultural,  trad- 
\     ing,  and  fishing 
f  Agricultural,  trad- 
\     ing,  and  fishing 

IV.  Xorib  Midland 
V.  Soath       „ 

VT.  Weatera    

Tii.  South-Eastern 
Tin.  Sonth-Wettorn 

Tofwl* 

20.^22.64.1  ilfMVOO 

5,412,377 

10000 

2,041 

loo-oo 

1 

The  intensity  of  violent  deaths  is  here  seen  to  fall  npon  the 
eastern  registration  division,  which  includes  Dnbhn,  city  and  port, 
and  the  towns  along  the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  where  there 
is  a  large  railway  trafi&c. 

4.  Foreign  Countries.  I  have  not  ready  access  to  the  data  of 
the  dilEerent  continental  countries  of  Europe  in  respect  to  violent 
deaths ;  nor  indeed  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  carry  an  investiga- 
tion far  in  this  direction.  Still  it  is  essential  to  learn  to  what  extent 
the  proportion  of  such  deaths  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  or  to 
the  population,  differs  from  that  which  obtains  with  us.  And  to 
this  extent  at  least  I  have  some  materials  at  hand. 

The  first  data  available  are  very  meagre,  but  as  these  relate  to 
the  period  corresponding  with  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  of 
onr  modem  records  in  England  and  Wales,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest 
and  value. 
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Table  S,—Skomng  the  Violent  Deaths,  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Framce, 
compared  mth  tliose  in  England  and  Wales, 


Mean 
Population. 

Annual  Number  of 

To  a  Population  of  xoo,ooa 

Country  aud 
Date  of  Return. 

Ascer- 

Uined 

Suicide*. 

Other 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Total 

Violent  Suicides. 
Deaths 

AccidenUl 

Deaths. 

be. 

Total 
Tkrint 
Deatka. 

Sweden,  1810-30    .... 
Russia       '20-34    .... 
France       '39  

2,616,874 
12,393,162 
34,154,224 

15,666,800 

134 
1,112 
2,747 

1,000 

1,637    1,771 
4,912    6,024 
6402    9,149 

10,679  11,679 

5*« 

9-0 
8-0 

6> 

62-6 
39-6 
18-7 

68-2 

67-7 
486 
26*8 

England  and  Wales  1 
1838-39 / 

74-5 

The  Swedish  returns  were  understood  to  be  made  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  England  and  Wales.  The  mines  and  lakes  of 
the  country  occasioned  many  violent  deaths.  The  returns  for  Prussia 
and  France  were  considered  to  be  incomplete  in  some  details. 

In  1865  Monsieur  A.  Legoyt,  the  then  head  of  the  General 
Statistical  Department  of  France,  and  secretary  to  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris,  published  the  results  of  an  elaborate  inquiry 
relative  to  "  Accidents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States."  The 
shape  his  investigation  took  was  practicaL  1.  The  ratio  of  accidents 
to  the  population ;  2.  Their  ratio  to  the  general  mortality  of  each 
sex;  3.  Their  ratio  as  regards  the  female  population,  the  male 
standard  being  taken  at  icx>  in  the  different  countries. 

Under  the  first  head  of  inquiry  he  found  the  proportion  to  be 
682  in  England,  679  in  Norway,  575  in  the  United  States,  232  in 
Russia,  202  in  Spain,  and  201  in  Denmark  per  million  of  the 
population.  As  to  France  and  some  other  countries,  he  enters 
into  details  which  do  not  admit  of  general  comparison  with 
countries  concerning  which  such  details  are  not  given. 

It  was  one  of  the  conclusions  of  M.  Legoyt  that  accidental  deaths 
were  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  this 
point  he  illustrated  by  special  reference  to  France,  where  the  follow- 
ing  successive  and  increasing  ratio  had  taken  place: — 15  fatal 
accidents  to  100,000  inhabitants  from  1827  to  1830;  16  ditto  from 
1831  to  1835 ;  19  ditto  from  1886  to  1840 ;  22  ditto  from  1841  to 
1845 ;  24  ditto  from  1846  to  1850;  25  ditto  from  1851  to  1855; 
and  28  ditto  from  1856  to  1860.  No  doubt,  he  said,  some  of  Uiis 
increase  was  due  to  the  more  exact  character  of  recent  enumera- 
tions ;  still,  the  continuously  progressive  rate  which  is  here  seen 
indicates  a  sure  though  lamentable  onward  movement. 

He  regarded  it  as  evident  from  such  variable  proportions  in  the 
different  countries,  that  the  determining  causes  of  fatal  accidents 
must  be  of  very  complex  nature,  and  could  not  be  explained  simplr 
by  what  may  be  called  the  economic  character  of  different  countnes. 
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In  fact,  if  the  predominance  of  mannfactoring  and  mining  industiy 
Justifies  the  exceptional  rate  of  fatal  accidents  in  England,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  it  snrelj  could  not  do  so  as 
regards  Norway,  the  Dnchj  of  Oldenburg,  and  Sweden.  On  the 
-other  hand,  we  should  miss  with  surprise  Belgium  and  Saxony,  two 
of  the  chief  industrial  States  of  Europe,  from  amongst  the  countries 
with  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  fatal  accidents,  if  a  great  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry  were  the  chief  cause  of  such 
mortality.  We  must,  therefore,  he  considered,  fall  back  upon  the 
existence  of  special  local  causes  dependent  on  the  manners,  customs, 
and  configuration  of  the  country,  perils  of  navigation,  fishing,  and 
modes  of  transport,  neglect  of  children,  or  actual  exposure  of  them 
to  dangers  of  various  kinds,  etc.  To  some  extent,  but  to  a  much 
■smaller  extent  than  he  appeared  to  imagine,  this  may  be  true. 

M.  Legoyt  was  able  only  to  compare  a  small  number  of  countries 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  causes  or  nature  of  accidents,  but  his 
•conclusions,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  instructive.  With  the  exception 
of  England,  where  "  bums  and  scalds,"  and  of  the  United  States, 
where  contusions  and  injuries  (classified  under  "crushing  and 
**  bruising"), occupy  the  first  place  amongst  accidents,  "submersion" 
-was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  deaths.  Next  come  "  falls  *' 
from  an  elevation,  then  burns,  crushings,  and  asphyxia.  Amongst 
iihe  Scandinavian  countries  the  large  number  of  "  congelations  "  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  there  must  evidently  be  some  error  as 
regards  Spain  in  this  particular.  So  also,  whilst  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  "alcoholic  excesses"  play  an  important  part  in 
Russia  and  Sweden,  we  are  struck  by  their  insignificance  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States ;  some  fallacy,  we  suspect,  likewise 
lurks  here.  It  is  with  respect  to  "  bums  "  that  the  ratio  of  fatal 
;accidents  rises  higher  amongst  women  than  amongst  men  in  all  the 
countries  under  observation.  As  to  the  proportion  of  such  accidents 
jkmongst  women  to  lOO  amongst  men,  it  oscillated  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third.  It  would  appear  to  be  quite  exceptional  in 
the  United  States,  46  per  icx).  In  our  own  country  the  propor- 
tion is  relatively  high ;  and  here  a  great  number  of  female  hands 
participate  in  the  production  of  our  industry.  In  Bavaria  and  in 
Saxony  the  ratio  is  highest  during  early  infancy,  and  in  the  former 
State  lowest  between  40  and  60  years  of  age.  At  every  age  it 
attains  its  maximum  through  "  bums,"  which  in  Bavaria  are  more 
common  during  summer  than  in  winter.  Women  more  frequently 
succumb  to  bums,  suffocation  by  fire,  submersion,  and  poisoning. 

Children  everywhere  constituted  a  high  proportion  of  the  victims 
of  fetal  accidents.  In  Bavaria  the  latter  form  a  very  large  part  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age,  and  within  this  range  the  maximum  is  attained 
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between  the  time  of  birth  and  5  years.  Submersion  is  the  moie 
frequent  cause — particularly  as  regards  male  children — of  the  ftiUl 
event.  Bums  and  poisoning  are  frequent  in  tender  years;  but 
strangely  enough,  children  are  less  frequently  victims  in  towns  than 
country  districts,  the  solution  probably  being  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  generally  sent  to  school  during  the  hours  of  the 
day  when  their  parents'  attention  would  be  least  devoted  to  them. 

M.  Legoyt  found  fatal  accidents  to  be  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  summer  than  during  the  other  three  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  considered  this  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  former 
season  being  the  chief  one  for  out-door  operations,  navigation,  etc 
'In  England  it  is  fouud  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  pro- 
ductive of  non-fatal  injuries.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  more 
minutely  in  another  portion  of  this  paper.  The  proportion  of  non- 
fatal to  fatal  injuries  he  had  no  means  of  investigating. 

The  final  conclusions  of  M.  Legoyt  were  that  there  would  not 
appear  to  be  any  absolute  relation  between  the  ratio  of  deaths  from 
accidents  and  the  population,  and  between  such  ratio  and  the  total 
number  of  deaths  therein.  I  cannot  agree  with  him, — ^f  or  I  think  if 
one  &ct  be  more  clearly  shown  than  another,  alike  in  the  historical 
and  statistical  sections  of  this  paper,  it  is  that  the  deaths  by  violence 
bear  a  very  distinct  relation  to  the  population  under  observation,  as 
also  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  latest  returns  available  for  the  principal  European  countries 
are  condensed  into  the  following  table  based  upon  one  given  in  the 
fortieth  report  of  the  registrar-general : — 

Tablb  T. — Showitia  the  Population  in  1876,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  VioU^cL 
distinguishing  those  from  Suicide,  Homicide,  and  Accident,  in  each  cf  the  undermentie^ 
Countries. 


Couitiiet. 


Fopnlatioii,. 
1876. 


Deaths 

from 

Violenoe 


Svidde. 


Homi- 


Accident 


Nei^gcnce. 


PropcMrtion  to  too^ooo  Urinf . 


All 
C«DBea 

of 
Violent 
Deaths. 


Snidde. 


Homi- 

cide. 


Accideat 


Switzerland , 

TTnited  Kingdom 
England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland  — 

Norway  

Finland  , 

Sweden    , 

PruBsia    

Bararia   

Belgium 

AuBiria    

Italy    


2,759»854 

33i304,490 

24,244,010 

3,495,214 

5,321,618 

1,787,960 

1,883.556 

4»4a9.7i3 

25>693»677 

5,062,125 

5»336,i85 

iJ.565.435 

^7,769475 


2,550 

25,798 

18,858 

2,516 

2,088 

1,295 

1.179 

2,740 

15,815 

2,629 

2,577 

10,150 

6,656 


540 

2,05a 

1,770 

128 

111 

126 

64 

409 

3,43* 

5" 

439 

2,438 

1,024 


109 
538 
412 

4 
88 


88 
647 
198 

85 

1,504 


1,901 

23.213 
16,176 

2,384 
1.884 
1,146 
1,049 

»,243 

11,836 

1,909 

2^53 

4,128 


92-4 
77-5 
75-7 
72-0 
891 
72-4 
62*6 
61-9 
61-6 
61-9 
48-3 
471 
24*0 


19*6 
6-2 
7*3 
3*7 

2' I 

7-0 
34 
9*2 

U*4 
10-3 

8-2 
113 

3*7 


8-9 
1-6 
1-7 
01 
1-7 
1-3 
86 
2-0 
21 
8^ 
1-6 

6-4 


6%'9 
^7 
66-7 
69-1 

35J 
64-1 

55"7 

50*7 
46*1 

37*7 

l^J 

14*9 
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Analyns  of  Table  T. 

The  above  facts  given  for  Norway  are  for  the  year  1873,  for 
SeoUand  1875,  for  Finland  1874,  and  for  Prussia  1875. 

The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  relate  to  the  population 
inclusive  of  the  Boyal  Navy  and  Merchant  Service. 

The  difference  between  the  homicides  in  Scotland  and  England 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  returns  for  England  being  made 
by  coroners'  juries,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  sheriff-substitute ;  of  430 
persons  apprehended  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  417  cases  of 
inquest  in  which  the  verdict  was  murder,  or  manslaughter,  or 
homicide,  247  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  in  England. 

The  fatal  pre-eminence  of  Stoitzerland  in  this  table  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  falls  down  precipices  and  to  avalanches.  There  may  have 
been  something  exceptional  this  year.  The  violent  deaths  in  1879 
were  2,  J08,  of  which  1,719  were  accidents — males  1,386,  females  333  ; 
sniddes  701 — males  606,  females  95 ;  and  murders  88. 

As  to  Italy,  the  means  are  at  hand — thanks  to  its  most  efficient 
statistical  bureau — for  comparing  the  returns  of  violent  deaths  with 
those  for  England  and  Wales.  The  homicides  there  amounted  to 
1,504,  as  against  412  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  thai 
year.  Thus  to  100,000  of  population  there  were  5*4  homicides  in 
Italy  against  1*7  in  England.  If  we  had  the  same  proportion,  the 
homicides  would  have  amounted  to  1,309  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  Rome  the  proportion  is  much  higher;  it  is  14'!  in  Home,  in 
Sicily  137.  The  practice  of  assassination  is  thus  shown  to  yield 
these  terrible  results.  But  while  England  is  so  much  more  &vour- 
ably  placed  in  this  one  respect,  it  is  the  reverae  with  the  other 
violent  deaths,  for,  exclusive  of  executions,  the  deaths  in  England 
were  at  the  rate  of  75*7  per  100,000  of  the  population,  against  24*0  in 
Italy.  Deducting  the  homicides,  1,504,  the  suicides,  1,024,  there 
remain  4,128  violent  deaths,  as  follows : — 
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Table  U. — Deaths  from  Violence  in  Italy,  1876,  exduding  H&nUcides 
and  Suicides. 


Drowning    

Falls    - 

Bums 

Crushes    from    falls    of    fabrics,! 

trees,  earth,  &c j 

Horses  and  horse  conveyances 

Lightning   

Suffocation 

Explosions  

Bauwajs 

Violence  of  animals  

Intemperance 

Agricultural  machinery 

Injection  of  poisonous  substances  .... 

Avalanches 

Hydrophobia  and  bites 

Privation 

Unknown  and  rarious  

Total    


4,128 


Nnmben. 

Percentage. 

per  100,000 
of  the 

1,324 

32*1 

4-77 

1,109 

26-8 

4-00 

887 

8*3 

1-22 

832 

8-0 

1-20 

167 

4*0 

0*60 

147 

3*5 

0-53 

137 

ys 

0-60 

131 

3*2 

0*48 

84 

2*o 

0-80 

68 

1*7 

0-25 

47 

VI 

0-17 

34 

0-8 

0-12 

34 

0-8 

0-12 

7 

O'Z 

0-03 

6 

O'X 

0-02 

1 

CO 

OKX) 

163 

4*o 

0-69 

Rate 
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5.  United  States. — The  earliest  record  we  have  of  deaths  from 
*'  accidents  and  injuries "  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  oensas 
year  1860.     The  following  are  the  only  facts  availahle : — 

Population  as  determined  by  the  census  of  that  year  23, 191,876. 

Deaths  from  all  causes  323,023. 

Violent  deaths  11,743,  being  i  in  27*5  deaths  from  all  causes, 
or  3*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Specified  causes — 

Bums  and  scalds 2,052,  being  1 7*5  per  cent,  of  yiolent  deaiha. 

Lightning 94  „  o-g  „ 

Browning 2,357  „  20*1  „ 

Suffocation  934  „  8*o  „ 

Exposure  to  cold 73  „  0*6  „ 

Fractures 171  „  1*4  „ 

Other  injuries 5,323  „  45*3  „ 

Homicide 227  „  1*9  „ 

Suicide 491  „  4*2  „ 

Execution 21  „  0*2  „ 


>«»743 


The  following  returns  were  obtained  by  the  census  of  I860:— 

Population  31,443,321. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  that  year  were  394,1  cj. 
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The  yiolent  deaths  were  19,181,  being  i  in  20*5  of  the  deaths 
from  all  canses,  or  4*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

[Another  return  gave  these  deaths  as  20,131 — males  14,178; 
females  5,953.] 


Burns  and  scalds 4>266,  being  22*2  per  cent,  of  yiolent  deaths* 

Lightning  stroke 191  „        I'o  „ 

Drowning 3,121  „      16-3  „ 

Suifocation  i|i29  »>      11*1  „ 

Exposure  to  cold 139  „       07  „ 

Neglect  and  exposure 162  „       08  ,, 

F^ll« i»3a3  »        6'9  »» 

Gunshot  wounds 741  „        3*9  „ 

Bailroad  accidents  599  „        3*1  „ 

Other  injuries 4,469  „      233  „ 

BomUdde 989  „        52  „ 

Suicides — 

By  gunshot 112 

„   cutting  throat ....      82 

„  drowning  71 

„  hanging 306 

„  poison    137 

Not  specified 285 

^—       993,  being  5*2  per  cent,  of  yiolent  deaths. 

S^eaUion 59  „     03  „ 

19,181  100*0 

The  census  of  1870  yielded  the  following  details : — 
Population,  38,556,371. 
Deaths  from  all  causes  492,263. 

Violent  deaths  22,740,  being  i  in  21*6  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
or  4'6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Specified  causes — 

1.  Bums  and  scalds  3)39 1»  being  14*9  per  cent,  of  violent  deaths. 

2.  Lightning  stroke 202  „       o'9  „ 

8.  Explosions 290  „       1*3  „ 

4.  Drowning 4*075  ,1      18*0  „ 

6.  Suffocation    1,257  »       S'S  »> 

6.  Exposure  to  cold 36  „       o'l  „ 

7.  Neglect  and  exposure         344  „       1*5  „ 

8.  Falls 2,074  „       91  „ 

#          9.  Falling  bodies  712  „       31  „ 

10.  Fractures  665  „       3*0  „ 

11.  Ghinshot  wounds 971  „       4*3  „ 

12.  Other  wounds  1*070  „       4*7  „ 

18.  Bailroad  accidents  ....     1,582  „        7*0  „ 

14.  Mining  accidents 365  „        1*6  „ 

16.  Injuries  by  machineiy       420  „       1*8  „ 

16.  Otiier  injuries 1,853  „       8*2  „ 

Bomieide 2,057  ,»       90  f^nr-»rflr> 
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Suicide — 

By  gunflhot 251 

„   cutting  throat ....  133 

„    drowning 119 

„   hanging 37© 

„    poison  203 

Not  specified 269 

1,345  being  5*9  pw  cent  of  Tiolent  deaths. 

Execution    31     „      o'l  „ 

22,740        100*0 

I  have  not  returns  for  all  the  individual  States,  and  oould  not 
use  them  if  I  bad.  The  State  of  Michigan  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  State.  It  is  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  yet  has 
water  communication  by  the  lakes ;  its  pursuits  are  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  none  of  its  towns  are  very  large ;  its  climate  is  medium, 
but  with  severe  winters.  Its  superintendent  of  vital  statistics. 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  is  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  his 
})osition,  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  Europe, 
whom,  however,  be  does  not  blindly  follow. 

The  population  of  the  State  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1870 
was  1,184,282 — ^males6i8,25i,  females  566,031. 

Tbe  deaths  from  all  causes  in  1873  were  14,258 — males  7,651, 
females  6,590. 

The  violent  deaths  in  1869  were  468,  being  51 1  per  cent  {  ^^^^J^^  ^" 
»  '70    „    495     „     4*59        „ 

,.  '71    „    539     i>      5*54        »  ,1 

„  '72    „    541     „      4-04        „  „ 

»  '78   „    685     „      480        „  „ 

6.  Australia. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  here,  alike  for  infor- 
mation and  comparison,  the  statistics  relating  to  violent  deaths  in 
one  of  the  most  prominent  sections  of  this  great  country — Victoria. 
The  "Victorian  Year-Book"  for  1879-80,  compiled  by  one  of  our 
own  hon.  members,  Mr.  Henry  Heylyn  Hayter,  the  government 
statist  of  the  colony,  contains  this  following  table : — 
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Table  Y.—ViolefU  Deaths  in  Victoria  during  the  Ten  Years  1869-78,  and 
during  the  Year  1879,  showing  the  Modes  cf  Deaths  and  distinguishing 
the  Sexes  (Au6TRAlia). 


Cinset  of  Death. 

Ten  Yewi.  1869-78. 

Tear  1879. 

Mftles. 

Females. 

TbtaL 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Fractures  and  contusions  .... 
Ghinshot  wounds 1 

3»oi5 

214 

371 

14a 

21 

128 

a7 
1,637 

454 
88 

247 

86 

481 

69 

6 

68 

18 

891 

220 

28 

3,262 

249 

825 
201 

26 
186 

40 
2,028 

674 

HI 

27a 

{'I 

4* 
18 

2 

8 

1 

137 

28 

5 

28 

2 
61 

4 

""7 

84 

19 

6 

*95 

17 

8 

103 
22 

Cuts,  stabs,  Ac / 

If  urns  and  scalds.,... 

Snnstroko ..... 

I>ifirhtninir 

2 

pSwT!:.::;....:::.......:..:::.:....:.. 

'5 

I 

171 

Snake  and  insect  bite  ..^ 

Thx>wning 

4.7 

Others  

10 

Total 

6,097 

1,682 

7,629 

536 

166 

691 

Mondeide 

»33 

76 

208 

9 

6 

«5 

Smicide^ 

Oupihot  wounds 

62 

137 

>34 

193 

26 

1 
18 
47 

74 

19 

4 

63 
170 

184 

208 

212 

30 

8 

»3 

16 

H 

39 

6 

4 
4 

1 

a 

8 

Cuts,  stabs,  &c 

17 
20 

Poison  

Drowning 

«5 

Hanging    

Otberwise 

Total 

704 

168 

867 

96 

12 

108 

Execution 

as 

— 

»5 

I 

— 

I 

Grand  total  

6,959 

1,770 

8,7H 

642 

178 

815 

Commentary  on  Taible  V. 

The  deatlis  from  yiolence  in  this  colony  were  formerly  more 
nnmerons  than  those  from  any  single  disease ;  this  was  especially  so 
in  the  early  period  of  the  gold  discoveries ;  bnt  in  1879  they  were 
less  than  those  cansed  by  phthisis,  atrophy,  or  diarrhoea.  Yiol^it 
-deaths  are  still  much  greater  here  than  in  most  of  the  European 
<X)nntrie8. 

During  the  eleven  years  ended  with  1879,  there  had  died  of 
specified  canses  65,62  5  males  and  5  59987  females.  One  in  every  10  of 
the  males  had  died  a  violent  death,  i  in  every  1 1  died  of  an  accident, 
1  in  every  533  was  a  victim  of  homicide,  i  in  every  95  committed 
€aicide,  and  i  in  every  2,909  was  execnted.  Of  the  femalee  i  in 
«very  29  died  a  violent  death,  i  in  every  33  died  of  an  accident,  i 
in  every  691  died  by  the  hand  of  another,  i  in  every  320  committed 
suicide,  bat  happily  not  one  was  ezecnted.  r^^^^T^ 
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Of  the  815  violent  deaths  in  1879  there  were  691  (85  per  cent) 
attributed  to  accident,  1 5  (2  per  cent.)  to  homicide,  108  ( 1 3  per  cent.) 
to  snicide,  and  i  to  execution.  Homicides  were  below,  bat  smcide» 
were  above  the  average.  Only  twice  in  thirteen  years  had  the  snicides 
exceeded  icx>,  viz.,  in  1876  and  1879.  Of  the  deaths  by  violence 
there  were  642  (79  per  cent.)  males,  and  173  (21  per  cent.)  females. 

Speaking  generally  4  males  die  of  violent  deaths  in  Victoria  to 
I  female,  and  the  same  proportion  applies  to  deaths  from  accident. 
As  to  murders,  there  are  about  2  male  victims  to  i  female,  and  as  to 
suicides,  4  males  to  1  female.  Only  i  woman  had  been  executed 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony;  but  in  the  eleven  years 
embraced  in  this  table  26  males  were  executed.  The  only  violent 
deaths  which  habitually  affect  females  more  than  males  are  those 
resulting  from  bums  and  scalds. 

Of  the  691  accidental  deaths,  43  per  cent,  were  due  to  fractures 
and  contusions,  and  25  per  cent,  to  drowning. 

While  it  is  noted  that  violent  deaths  occur  in  Victoria  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  in  European  countries  generally,  it  has  to  be  stated 
that  Switzerland  has  a  still  higher  rate ;  and  speaking  of  suicides 
separately,  Switzerland  and  Prussia  each  has  a  higher  ratio. 
Homicides  seem  to  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Tablb  W. — Showing  the  Deaih-Rate  from  VioUnoe  in   Victoria  and  m 
variom  European  CowUries  dwring  the  Years  named  therein. 


Countries. 


Year  of 
Obeemtion. 


Proportion  to  100,000  of  the  PopoktioB. 


Violence 

of 
all  Kinds. 


Accident 

and 

Negligence. 


HoBiidde. 


Suicide. 


Victoria 

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom 

England  and  Wales.... 

Scotland    

Ireland 

Norway 

Finland 

Sweden 

United  States   

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Belgium    

Austria 

Italy  


1879 
76 
'76 
'76 
'75 
'76 
'78 
'74 
'76 
'70 
'76 
'76 
'76 
'76 
•76 


917 
9»*4 
77*5 
75'7 
72*0 

39i 
72*4 
6%'6 
6i'9 

58*9 
6v6 

51*9 
48-3 
47-1 
24-0 


77-8 
68*9 
69-7 
66-7 
68-2 
858 
641 
55-7 
50-7 
601 
461 
877 
88*5 

14*9 


17 
3*9 
1*6 

1*7 

O'l 

1*7 
1*3 
3*5 
a*o 

5'3 

2*1 

3*9 
1-6 

5*4 


12^ 

19^ 
62 
7-3 
87 
2-1 
7-0 
8*4 
9-« 
8*5 

ld'4 

las 

8-2 

11-8 

8*7 


Paet  m. — Pbactical. 
Bj  way  of  rendering  this  investigation  of  practaoal  valne,  it  be> 
oomes  necessaxj  to  reyiew  the  results  contained  in  the  fiist  sod 
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second  parts,  and  test  their  bewring  apon  the  present.  In  this  way 
alone  shall  we  see  the  increasing  ratio  of  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths 
from  all  causes,  and  to  the  entire  population,  from  the  date  when  the 
population  became  systematically  enumerated  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  causes  of  this  long  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
violent  deaths  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  to  the  population,  are 
not  far  to  seek ;  they  have  increased  with  our  mechanical  arts,  and 
with  our  social  appliances ;  they  seem,  in  truth,  to  have  increased 
almost  in  the  ratio  of  our  civilization !  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
reflection;  but  there  seems  some  consolation  (if  a  poor  one)  at 
hand :  for  it  does  appear  that  a  maximum  has  been  reached,  and 
that  the  tide  has  really  turned. 

It  is  worth  while  to  halt  for  a  moment  and  survey  the  exact 
^figures.  The  facts  recorded  by  Table  C  are  as  follows : — During 
the  period  1647-1700  the  violent  deaths  (London)  to  each  io,ooo 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  96*9,  or  including  the  "  found  dead,"* 
joi'4.  During  the  period  1701-49  the  proportion  was  less,  viz., 
88'2,  or  including  the  "  found  dead,"  1027.  In  the  period  1750-99 
the  proportion  had  gone  up  to  125'!,  or  with  the  *' found  dead," 
1 30*0 ;  while  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  1800-29, 
the  proportion  had  increased  to  162*5,  or  with  the  "  found  dead*'  ta 
169*4;  and  during  the  period  shown  in  Table  D,  the  modem  period, 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  nation  (England  and  Wales)  th& 
proportion  has  risen  to  342*8  over  the  whole  period,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  302*4  in  1849  to  a  maximum  of  381*8  in  1856. 

A  comparison  of  the  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  is  not  a  very  reliable  test,  for  when  the  aggregate  of  deaths 
has  been  augmented  by  plague  or  any  other  extraordinary  cause, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  the  violent  deaths  appear  to  be  on  the 
decrease  \  whereas  in  relation  to  the  numbers  living  that  may  be  at 
the  same  rate  as  previously,  or  even  higher.  The  true  test  is  to 
find  the  ratio  of  such  deaths  to  the  population  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation. This  was  of  cotirse  impossible  until  there  were  systematic 
numerations  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  remaining  portions  of  thi& 
paper  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  percentages  given 
are  upon  the  population,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  stated.  And 
yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  how  regularly  on  the  whole 
(Table  B)  was  the  proportion  of  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths  from 
all  causes  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century. 

The  point  of  greatest  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
violent  deaths  is  the  constantly  recurring  changes  in  their  causes, 

•  The  numbers  of  persoiM  "foand  dead"  indicates  a  state  of  society  happily 
bng  since  passed  away,  where  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  deaths  consisted  dt 
bodies  found  in  the  streets,  fields,  and  Tacant  houses  and  huildin0i.r^QQQTp 
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or  rather  in  the  intensity  of  those  causes.  The  ratio  these  deaths 
bear  to  the  population  over  a  given  period  of  time  may  show  very 
little  variation  in  the  aggr^;ate»  while  in  the  subdivisions  of  causes 
there  may  be,  as  indeed  there  has  been,  various  changes  of  consider- 
able significance  in  operation.  This  has  been  made  apparent  in  the 
«'  commentary  upon  Table  D,'*  and  was  one  of  several  purposes  f^ 
which  that  commentary  was  instituted.  For  instance,  in  1854  the 
decrease  of  deaths  from  poisoning  is  noticed  as  having  been  marked, 
yet  the  violent  deaths  for  the  year  show  a  considerable  increase — 
far  beyond  any  possible  increase  in  the  population.  The  solution  is, 
either  that  new  forces  were  at  work,  or  that  there  was  a  sadden 
increase  in  some  of  the  causes  previously  known.  The  decrease  in 
the  deaths  from  poisoning  was  continuous.  So  again  with  hunu 
and  scalds,  the  decrease  between  1860  and  1870  was  very  consider- 
able, and  during  a  portion  of  the  decade  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  violent  deaths,  as  against  periods  in  the  previous 
decade ;  but  during  several  years  of  the  decade  1860-70  the  violent 
deaths  were  more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  pre- 
vious period. 

A  careful  study  of  Table  D  reveals  many  noteworthy  results. 
Take  one,  for  instance:  the  violent  deaths  show  a  considerable 
advance  in  nearly  the  same  period  of  three  several  decades,  the 
incomplete  returns  of  the  decade  1840-50  not  admitting  of  any 
similar  contrast.  Thus  in  decade  1850-60  the  great  increase  occurs 
in  the  years  1854  and  1855  respectively,  after  which  the  numbers 
again  recede.  In  the  decade  1860-70  the  great  increase  is  in  the 
corresponding  years  1864  and  1865  ;  then^^he  numbers  recede.  In 
the  decade  1870-80  the  great  influx  occurs  first  in  1875,  and  is 
maintained  in  1876,  a  year  later  than  in  the  former  decade. 

Now  seeking  for  a  reason  to  account  for  this  periodical  advance 
and  recession,  it  seems  rational  to  suppose  it  may  be  found  in  the 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  operations  during  those  respective 
periods.  The  first  two  were  epochs  of  great  commercial  activity, 
followed  by  years  of  marked  depression.  It  is  possible  that  our 
good  friends  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Bourne  can  throw  some  especial 
light  upon  Col.  4  of  this  table  from  a  trade  point  of  view.  1 
leave  the  point  for  their  consideration  and  pass  on,  merely  remark- 
ing that  any  such  theory  seems  to  encounter  a  sad  blow  in  the  last 
of  the  three  decades  (for  1875-76  were  years  of  depression),  and 
1878,*  which  shows  nearly  as  large  a  return  of  violent  deaths  in 
1875,  was  certainly  a  period  of  very  profound  depression.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  more  as  if  the  malignant  influence  of  the  sun-spot 

•  Doring  this  tbere  are  indoded  the  deaths  reeoltiiig  from  the  **  Wae&m 
*«Alioe"  ditaiter  on  the  Thames,  which  alone  acoonnts  for  about  6oo  dnmniog 
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theory  -was  apparent  in  this  last  decade ;  and  this  point  I  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  mj  friend  Professor  Jevons. 

That  there  are  cycles  in  the  occnrrence  of  accidental  injories,  I 
have  had,  daring  thirty  years  of  official  connection  with  one  of 
the  leading  accident  insurance  companies — ^the  first  that  entered 
npon  the  business  of  insuring  against  general  as  distinguished 
from  railway  accidents  only — good  opportunities  of  knowing ;  but 
the  maximum  fatality  of  these  cycles  in  the  business  of  accident 
insurance  does  not  correspond  with  the  maximum  periods  indicated 
in  Table  D.  And  there  is  another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, which  is  that  there  are  sub-cycles  applying  to  localities^  not 
ranging  simultaneously  with  the  cycles  of  general  intensity.  The 
policy  holders  are  scattered  pretty  evenly  through  the  country.  A 
district  embracing  one  or  more  counties  or  parts  of  counties,  which 
has  previously  shown  no  undue  tendency  to  casualties,  suddenly 
becomes  the  scene  of  many  and  continuous  disasters.  This  state 
of  things  continues  for  several  months— ^ven  the  particular  acci- 
dents encountered  bearing  perhaps  a  general  resemblance  during 
that  period — and  then  the  locality  subsides  into  its  former  state  of 
average,  and  the  epidemic  breaks  out  elsewhere,  far  away. 

1  had  at  first  supposed  that  some  of  the  variations  shown  in 
Table  D  were  consequent  upon  an  unsettled  classification  in  com- 
piling the  returns.  The  periods  when  violent  deaths  were  receiving 
special  attention  from  the  staff  of  the  registrar-general's  department 
were  1856  and  1862 — so  1  judge  from  the  details  contained  in  the 
reports  for  those  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  1856  shows 
a  decrease  in  violent  deaths,  while  1862  is  followed  by  an  increase. 
But  1  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  influences 
at  work  beyond  mere  incidents  of  this  character ;  and  in  view  of 
endeavouring  to  determine  this  and  some  other  points,  as  also  in 
view  of  the  large  interests  at  stake,  not  only  in  the  business  of 
accident  insurance — ^for  these  companies  may  very  well  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  have  heretofore  done — ^but  of  the 
problems  involved  in  association  with  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
I  now  propose  to  enter  upon  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
returns  of  the  r^^trar-general  than  any  previously  made. 

Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths, 

Sub-olaases. — ^The  registrar-general  classes  all  the  deaths  called 
violent,  and  which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  "  violent  deaths  "  in 
England  and  Wales,  into  six  broad  subdivisions  as  follow : — 

1.  Connected  with  Railways. 

2.  Injuries  in  MiH«s.{J^^^ 

3.  Mbchakical  injuries,  not  connected  with  ni^t^^p^^^^^j^l^ 
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4.  Chemical  injuries,  not  connected  with  mines  or  railwajs. 

5.  AsPHTXu,   &c.    (suspension  of  respiration),   not  connected 

with  mines  or  railways. 

6.  YiOLBNGB,  not  otherwise  classed. 

The  first  return  made  under  this  arrangement  commenced  with 
1852. 

Table  X,^Vtolent  Deaths,  arranged  in  Six  Sub-Classes,  from  1852  to  1879  (Ekola5D  aw 

Wales). 
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Note.  —The  total  deaths  for  each  sex  in  each  year  is  giren  in  Table  D. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  table  will  go  far  to  show  how  the 
flnctnatioDS  in  Table  D  arise, — that  is  to  saj,  to  which  of  tbe  sab- 
classes  thej  are  due.  Thus  in  1855  there  was  an  increase  of  several 
hundreds  in  the  violent  deaths  of  females,  while  the  males  for  that 
year  showed  a  slight  decrease.  It  is  here  seen  that  in  the  sub-clatss 
chemical  injuries,  some  3cx>  more  females  than  in  the^ 
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are  enumerated.  In  1864  it  is  seen  (Table  D)  that  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  deaths  alike  of  males  and  females.  This 
table  shows  that  as  to  males  it  arose  from  a 'combined  increase  in  the 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  asphyxia  classes,  while  with  the  females 
the  increase  was  due  alone  to  class ''  chemical."  In  1875  the  deaths 
of  females  show  a  sudden  increase ;  mechanical  injuries  account  for 
this.  In  1878  the  deaths  of  males  and  females  are  each  heavy.  The 
chemical  and  asphyxia  sub-classes  account  for  this  as  to  males,  and 
the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  asphyxia  sub-classes  as  to  females. 
A  concurrent  table  enumerating  the  more  prominent  disasters  of 
the  last  thirty  years  would  form  an  important  key  to  these 
variations. 

Localities  and  Causes  of  Death. — Under  date  1839  (com- 
mentary on  Table  D),  I  have  shown  the  variations  in  the  sub-classes 
of  violent  deaths  in  the  different  localities  (t.e.,  registration  districts) 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  will  be  useful  that  such  a  table  be 
reproduced  (under  a  different  arrangement)  showing  the  returns  of 
the  latest  date  for  males  and  females  : — 
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The  greatest  preponderance  of  violent  deaths  shown  in  this  table 
arise  in  three  registration  divisions,  viz.,  London,  the  west  mid- 
land, and  the  north-western.  Thns,  as  to  railway  accidents,  over 
lo  per  cent,  occur  in  London,  and  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  north- 
western division.  As  to  injuries  in  mines,  these  necessarily  occur 
where  the  mines  are  located.  In  the  class  mechanical  injuries,  a 
large  number  occur  in  London,  only  exceeded  by  those  in  the  north- 
western division.  In  chemical  injuries,  the  north-western  division 
stands  most  prominent,  then  the  west  midland,  and  London  occupies 
the  third  place.  In  the  class  asphyxia,  London  stands  first  (per- 
haps exceptional  with  the  year),  the  north-western  district  next,  and 
the  west  midland  third :  this  as  to  moZa^.  As  to/emoZe^,  in  mechanical 
injuries,  London  first,  north-western  division  second,  west  midland 
third.  In  the  class  chemical  injuries,  north-western  first,  London 
second,  west  midland  third.  In  class  asphyxia,  London  first  (excep- 
tional), north-western  second,  and  the  west  midland  third.  In 
violent  deaths,  London  and  the  north-western  divisions  stand 
equally. 

A  still  more  minute  examination  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  entirely  the  influence  of  locality  upon  the  causes  of  violent 
deaths ;  but  here  locality  is  only  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
employments,  and  hence  of  the  risk  involved. 

PoptQation  of  Divisions. — It  is  important  to  take  note  of  the 
pojndaMon  of  the  several  divisions,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  following 
table ;  yet  the  population  in  itself  affords  no  sufficient  index  of  the 
liability  of  the  division  to  a  high  percentage  of  violent  deaths.  The 
occupation  of  the  people  is  the  true  test,  but  this  is  not  capable 
of  detailed  demonstration.  All  persons  familiar  with  our  manu- 
^turing  industries  understand  something  of  their  principal 
seats  geographically,  and  also  something  of  their  peculiar  risks 
mechanically. 
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Table  Z. — Showing  the  Area,  Popttlationy  Nwmher,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  DeaUki  in 
each  Registration  Divisiony  with  Lidication  of  Nature  of  Leading  Occ^ipations  (Evai.A3n> 
AND  Wales). 


Dmikmi. 

Area 

in  Sutnte 

Acres. 

Per- 
cenuge 

of 
whole 
Area. 

Popnlation 

(Estimated). 

1871. 

Per. 
centage 

of 
whole 
Popola. 

tion. 

violent 
Death*, 

Male 

and 
Femile 
(1878). 

Per- 
centage 

of 
whole  of 
Violent 
Deaths. 

I.  London   

76,862 

3,994^431 
3,201,325 
8,211,441 

4,981,170 

3.966.951 

8.585,445 

1,998,914 

3,721,710 

8,528,621 
5,118,851 

0*22 

1070 
8-58 

8*6o 

13-35 

io*6o 
9-48 
5*35 
9*97 

9*45 
1370 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 

2,721,981 

1,406,935 

3,389,044 

2,444,762 

1,365,041 
1,420,408 

H'33 

9'54 
6-35 
5-36 

8-a8 

IZ'OO 

6*19 

14-9* 
10-76 

6-01 
6x6 

8,377 

1,661 
944 
746 

1,089 

2,215 

1,087 

8,555 

1,821 

1,180 
1,272 

17-93 
828 
501 
3-96 

578 
11-75 

5-76 
18*86 

966 

6x6 
^'1S 

r  Commercial  ,fiiinin> 
\     &ctaring 
f  Agricultural,    sea- 
\     fiuing 

Agricultuial 
r  Agricultural,  fish- 

r  Agricultural,  metal 
\     mining 
J  BCannfactuHng, 
(,     AgricultanI 
f  Mannfacturinfc 
\     mining  (ooal) 
f  Mannfarturing, 

oommercial 
f  Manufacturing, 
\     agricultural 
r  Mining,   manuiac- 
\      turing,    agrieal- 
L     tunl 
rAgricultnral, 

mining,     maao- 
1.     factuxuig 

II.  South-EsBtern  .. 

III.  South  Midland.. 

IV.  Eastern   

V.  Sonth-Western.. 

VI.  West  Midland... 
vn.  North  Midland. 
VUL  North-Westem.. 

IX.  Yorkshire    

X.  Northern 

XI.  Monmouth-^ 
shire  andWalesJ 

Total 

87,819,221 

lOO'OO 

22,712,266 

lOO'OO 

18,847 

lOO'OO 

"Note. — The  areas  exclude  tidal  waters,  creeks,  and  foreshores. 


Here  we  learn,  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  colnmns  of  percen- 
tages, where  the  force  of  occupation  bears  npon  the  proportion  of 
violent  deaths.  The  intensity  of  violent  deaths  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  is  made  quite  apparent. 

Similar  test  tables  for  Scotland  and  Ireiland  respectively  have 
already  been  given  (see  Tables  N  and  B). 

Details  of  Canses  of  Violent  Deaths  in  eaoh  of  their  Six 

Classes. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  branch  of  inquiry  last  named,  I  arrange 
the  following  series  of  tables : — 
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Table  AA,—Cawes  of  Deaths,  *^in  Connection  with  Railwat/s,"  Males  and  Females,  1878 

(England  and  Walbs). 


1.  Baflwayt. 

england 

and 

Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IT. 

V. 

TI. 

m. 

VIII. 

II. 

X. 

n. 

Malbs. 
Kun  OTcr  on  the  line  

694 

11 

5 

90 

166 

5 

7 

1 

11 

82 

1 

1 

63 

87 
H 

lO 

1 

I 

2 

5 

66 
2 

6 

9 

1 
1 

1 
6 

47 

2 
lO 

2 

7 

I 

5 

17 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

27 

I 

4 
3 

I 

2 

77 

2 

17 

1 

1 

1 

63 
3 

5 
12 

2 
2 

10 

181 

1 

2 

22 

46 

1 

1 

10 
5 

69 
3 

2 
II 
18 

2 

4 

1 

5 

60 

1 

12 

18 

1 

2 

4 

50 
I 

Oollimon    

CVrnnge  off  rail*,  Ac 

Crushed  bj             „              

Struck  ftgainst  bridge,  &c 

12 
17 

LocomotiTe  maohinerj    

2 

Bxplosion  of  boiler 

Fall  from  height 

2 

Omahed  hj  fall  of  heavy  sub- 1 
stances  on J 

Suffocated    bj    faU    of   heayyl 
substances  on  J 

Scalded 

6 

Other     deaths     (manner    nofl 
stated,  or  otherwise  than  aboTe)  j 

18 

Total 

1,077 

IZO 

90 

74 

24 

38 

99 

97 

219 

"5 

98 

loR 

FXXALBS. 

Bun  ovfT  on  the  line 

56 

8 

10 

6 

6 
5 

1 
8 

2 

1 

2 
I 

1 

4 

17 

1 

6 

1 

8 
1 

8 

Collision 

Fall  from  carriage  or  engine  

Other     deaths     (manner    nofl 
stated,  or  otherwise  than  aboye)  J 

I 
5 

Total 

76 

II 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

18 

7 

9 

14. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  the  proportions  of 
the  deaths  occurring  to  passengers  and  employSs  respectively.  For 
a  full  elucidation  of  this  latter  point  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  corresponding  year ;  but  an  approxi- 
mate idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  nature  of  the  injuries :  thus 
the  persons  "run  over"  on  the  line,  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
-will  probably  not  be  passengers  (unless  in  quite  exceptional  cases), 
but  those  having  occasion  to  use  level  crossings ;  and  perhaps  still 
more,  plate-layers  and  others  engaged  in  the  repair  of  the  permanent 
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Table  BB. — Causes  of  Death  from  Injuries  in  Coal  and  Metal  Mines,  Males  and  Females, 

1878  (England  and  Wales). 


England 
and 
WalM. 

Divisions  aa  in  TOile  Z. 

1. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vu. 

vni. 

«- 

X. 

XL 

Males. 

Coal  Mines. 

Fall  of  coal,  stone,  Ac,  on 

420 
49 

1 
51 

1 

6 
14 

7 

5 
69 
36 

9 
313 

1 

2 

14 
8 

1 

2 

28 
4 

11 
2 
2 
1 
6 

12 
2 

10 

— 

— 

— 

4 

X 

I 
I 

8 

70 
10 

13 

4 

1 

6 

4 

31 

1 
2 

2 

1 

31 

4 

2 

1 

I 

3 

2 
I 

86 
12 

11 

2 
3 

1 
4 
6 
2 
241 

6 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

43 
6 

5 

2 

12 

t 

I 

5 

1 
t 

4 

12 
I 

4 
3 

I 

74 
14 

1 
5 

1 

2 

4 

7 
22 

1 
5 

1 
1 

9 
2 
3 

2 

)II1 

Crushed 

I 

Fall  from  ladder 

„    in  pit  or  shaft 

14 

„    on  barrow 

RoT>ft.  A<?.  brfiftkinfiT  ..t.t..,.,,..,-..,,t..t. 

2 

Machinery 

4 
3 

Fxplosion  of  steam  boiler  

TTOrSe             r,,.-r,r.tr. ■, r--T., ..,--- 

Waggon,  tram,  &o 

31 

Tub    

Blasting 



FTnlofiion  of  fire-damp  

^i 

ininDowder 

Burnt  or  scalded  (manner  not  "I 

stated)  J 

Drowned  

4 
3 

I 

2 
2 

Choke-damp 

Suffocated  {manner  not  stated)  .... 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  stated  A 

or  otherwise  than  ahovej  j 

CoppBB,  Tin,  Ibon,  Ac,  Mines. 

Fall  of  stone,  wood,  Ac.,  on   

Crushed 

Fall  in  shaft 

I 

„    from  kibble,  ladder,  &c 

Machinery    

Explosion  of  steam  boiler  

Waggon,  tram,  &o 

I 

Blasting' 

Suffocated 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  statedA 
or  otherwise  than  above)   j 

I 

Total 

1,076 

— • 

— 

— 

33 

144 

46 

381 

102 

154 

216 

Note. — ^Females,  nil ;  this  is  exceptional.    See  Table  X. 


Here  it  is  seen  that  the  working  of  the  metal  mines  in  the  west 
of  England  is  not  entirely  abandoned. 

Those  who  desire  more  comprehensive  details  respecting  mining 
casualties  will  do  well  to  consolt  the  exhaustive  "  Preliminaiy 
"  B«port  on  the  Rate  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents  in  and 
"  about  Mines,  &c.,"  published  by  a  well-known  member  of  tliis 
Society  (Mr.  Neison),  1880. 
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Table  CC.— Causes  of  Death  from  Mechanical  Ir^ries  {not  connected  with  RaHioays  or 
Mines)  to  Males  and  Females,  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


S.  Mechanical  I^fnriet. 


Malbs. 
Fan  from  scaffold,  ladder  

„   from  window    

„    down  Btain  

„   in  ships  and  boats    

„   from  height 

„    in  walking,  Ac 

„   in  sHding  

„    {not  stated  how)    

„    of  heavy  substanoes  on  

Horse  or  other  animals   

Horse  conjeyance — 

Carriage    

Omuibos  « 

Tramcar    

Cab    

Van,  waggon , 

Dray 

Cart  

Others  

Iron  roller 

Bicycle 

Explosion  of  steam  boiler  

„         retort 

Machinery  in    factory,   cotton  1 

mill,  &c J 

Machinery,  agricoltanil 

„  marine 

Other  machinery  or  kind  not  1 

distingmshed    „ j 

Fight 

Kick  

Blow,  Ac 

Blasting,  Ac 

Fractnre  {not  stated  how)    

Gunshot  wounds 

Cut  throat    

Cut,  stab  

Other  wounds,  &c 

Traumatic  tetanuB  

Injury  at  birth 

Operation 


Total. 


Fbmalbs. 
Fall  from  scaffold,  ladder  .... 

„   from  window    

„   down  stairs  

„   from  height 

„   in  walking,  Ac 

„    (not  stated  how)  

„  of  heary  substances  on 


England 

and 

Wales. 


201 

68 

251 

103 

612 

7 

1 

366 

347 

270 

53 

32 

16 

47 

262 

28 

481 

81 

1 

1 

10 

1 

81 

55 
6 

161 

1 

4 

104 

6 

596 

202 

258 

52 

73 

44 

29 

36 


4,797 


4 
43 


4 

243 

38 


Divisioni  ai  in  Table  Z. 


791 


404 


37 


308 


216 


343 


544 


▼n.  vm.  IX- 


262 


18 

4 


49 
14 
62 
25 
118 


5 
12 

2 

7 
11 

1 

132 

10 


14 


866 


493 


eeg 


294 
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Table  CC. — Causes  of  Death  from  Mechanical  If\furie$,  Males  and  Females^  lS7^—Coni<L 


8.  MediAnicftl  Ixgoriet. 


and 

Wtlet. 


Femalbb — Contd. 

Hone  or  other  animalB  

Horse  oouyejance— 

Carriage    

OmnibuB   

Tramcar    

Cab    

Van,  waggon 

Dray 

Cart  

Others  

Bicycle  

Explosion  of  steam  boiler 

Machinery   in   &ctory,   cotton  1 

mill,  Ac J 

Machinery,  agricultural 

Other  machinery  or  kind  noti 

distinguished    j 

Blow,  Ac 

Fracture  (not  stated  how)  

Gunshot  wounds 

Cut  throat    

Cut,  stab  

Other  wounds,  Ac 

Traumatic  tetanus   

Injury  at  birth 

Operation 


Total. 


22 

18 

2 

8 

18 

27 

18 

89 

84 

2 

2 

5 

6 

10 

18 
899 
19 
60 
27 
25 
14 
23 
18 


1,519 


Divisumi  it  in  Table  Z. 


310 


122 


75 


64 


117 


167 


-vn.    Tin.     IX 


34 


84 


>5a 


79    79 


There  is  some  slight  yariation  in  the  causes  from  year  to  year, 
bat  the  principal  items  are  always  the  same.  The  item  in  each 
table,  injniy  at  birth,  will  be  eliminated  in  our  analysis  given  in 
Table  KK. 

The  deaths  from  *' explosions "  of  yarions  kinds  are  serioas. 
These  seem  to  admit  of  diminution.  I  am  preparing  a  special 
paper  on  this  question  to  be  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  an 
early  occasion.    [Vide  Journal  of  that  Society,  vol.  xxix,  p.  398.] 
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Table  DD.—Cofises  of  Death  from  Chemical  Injuries  {not  connected  vnih  Mines 
Railways)  to  MaUs  <md  Females,  1878  (England  and  Walks). 

and 

4.  Ghemical  Injuries. 

Englaiid 

mud 
Wtles. 

Divinonsu  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

II. 

ni. 

IT. 

▼. 

TI. 

vn. 

Tin. 

IZ. 

X. 

XI. 

Bums  by — 

Clothiw  taking  flro  

256 

18 

2 

843 

23 

381 

1 

1 
18 
1 
7 
2 
5 
18 

8 

20 
184 
107 

12 
5 

51 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
2 

12 
8 

26 
1 

17 
5 

50 
2 
2 
1 
1 

28 
1 
1 
8 

38 
6 

30 

3 

45 

I 

i8 
9 

4 

I 

5 

I 
t 
I 
I 

I 

6 

3 
8 

5 
3 
9 

7 

I 

I 

9 

1 

26 

8 
23 

2 

1 

2 

4 
18 
13 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

7 
15 

2 
12 

I 

19 
4 

6 

I 
I 

3 
3 

2 
2 

5 

1 

15 

1 
14 

1 

13 
4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

5 

26 

2 

i6 

I 

I 
i6 

12 

I 

4 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

65 
3 

48 

5 
56 

1 

1 

4 

21 

8 

2 
1 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
3 

6 
5 

8 

42 

4 

I 
13 

12 

3 

2 
I 

id  by  *J 

64 
2 

61 

2 

88 

5 

1 
1 

"7 

4 
32 
21 

10 

1 

1 

2 
2 
6 

2 

14 

1 
3 

1 

319 
3 

I 

40 

51 

I 
I 

2 

I 

3 
21 

9 
II 

I 

2 
5 

I 
3 

I 

14 

1 

15 
23 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

__ 

2 

1 

7 
1 

1 

li 

Firee .7. 

I 

T^inv^ ,.,. „ 

I 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- 1 

wise  than  above J 

ScalcUl^- 

XHiTilnTig  hot  water 

^5 
I 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- ' 
wise  than  above   

28 

Bums  or  scalds  by  ezploflion  of — 

Vitriol  

Cotton  powder 

I 
I 

€hmpowder  

2 

fireworks 

Gases 

2 

PaTftffin 

Dynaniite 

5 

4 

1 

8t^4>ain 

Kind    not   stated,  otherwise  \ 

than  above 

T^igbtning 

Siiniitroke  .r.. ..,.,. 

9 
4 

I 

Gelatio  and  exposure  to  cold 

Poisoned  by — 

Arsenic 

Mercnrr 

T^^      ;:: 

Green  paint 

. 

Chloride  of  zinc  

Ammonia 

I 

Nitre 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Soapsuds 

Washing  liquor    

Phosphorus 

Solphuric  acid 



Kitric  acid 



Hydrochloric  acid    





Carbolic  acid    

CorrcMiTe  liquid  



Opium  

I 

Morphia    

Godfreys  oordifu 

I 

Paregoric 

Infant's  friend 

Black  currant  cough  elixir 

— 

Turpentine    

Methylated  spirit „ 

Chlorodyne  

— 

igiti- 

jym 

Walfobd — On  Deaths  from  Accident,  Negligence,       [Sept. 
Table  DD. — Causes  of  Death  from  Chemical  It^uries,  Males  and  Females,  lS7S—CaiUd. 


4.  Chemictl  IxOoiies. 

and 
Wales. 

DiTisioDtM  in  Table  Z. 

1. 

11. 

111. 

IT. 

V. 

3 

▼1. 

▼II. 

▼III. 

IZ. 

X. 

XI. 

UAJJsa^Contd. 
Poisoned  by — 
Chloral 

16 

1 
5 

17 
6 
2 
1 
2 
7 
5 
1 
1 
4. 
1 

40 

3 

2 

5 
3 

I 
I 

5 

2 

1 
4 

1 
3 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

I 

2 
2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

10 

I 

I 

2 
1 
I 
4 

2 

1 

1 

97 

2, 

TTynm»yaTmiii ..,...,^t,,rr 

Sfilliidonna  and  atroniiiA 

Prussio  acid 

1 

Cjanide  of  potassium 

Benzolino 



Hemlock   

t 

Aconite  ...• 

I 

Strychnia  

VflrmiTi  killer    ,. 

Liniment  

J 

Poisonous  or  imwholesome  food 
Overdose  of  medicine 

— 

Kind  not  stated  



Total 

1,741 

228 

126 

81 

66 

9S 

266 

126 

362 

199 

IC7 

Fbicalbs. 
Burns  by — 

Clothes  takine  fire  

406 
5 

448 

10 
297 

2 
1 

4. 
8 

1 

4 
42 
48 

9 
4 

10 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
8 
7 

21 
1 

6o 
36 

2 
48 

2 

I 

5 
II 

2 
3 
5 

I 

a 
1 
3 
5 
9 
I 

29 

1 

29 
11 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

10 
30 

12 

I 

5 

2 

I 
I 

7 

22 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 

15 
I 

2 
28 

2 
3 

I 

98 

67 

8 
88 

1 
7 
4 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

16 

I 

1 
»3 

I 
I 

2 
I 

I 
I 

97 
2 

88 

68 
2 

6 
8 

1 

1 
3 

2 

8 

45 
45 

39 

2 

4 

I 

[n    _ 

18 

22 

1 
20 

1 

2 
6 

2 

2 

16 

Fires 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other'  1 
Scalds  by— 

Tyrinkinflr  hot  ^rftter 

40 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- 1 

wise  than  above    J 

Bums  or  scalds  by  explosion  of — 
Gunpowder  

If 

Gasee    



Benzoline 

Paraffin 

Kind  not  stated,  or  other  than  1 

ahove J 

Xiifirhtninff 

— 

Sunstroke 

e 

6klatio  and  exposure  to  cold 

Poisoned  by — 

Arsenic 

1 

Mercury    



w^...::::::;::::::::::.:::::::::::::::: 



Walton's  argentine 

__ 

Ammonia 

_  _ 

Carbonate  of  Dotash    

_^ 

Phosphorus  



Iodine  

._ 

Sulphuric  acid 

«„ 



Hydrochloric  acid    

_^ 

Oxalic  acid ...... 

_« 

Carbolic  add    „.... 

Soldering  fluid 

— 
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Table  DB.— Causes  of  Death  from  Chemical  Injuries^  Males  and  Females,  1878- 

-Contd. 

4.  Cbemieal  IiOoiiet. 

England 

and 

Walet. 

DiTittont^inTableZ. 

I. 

11. 

ni. 

IT. 

▼. 

▼1. 

rn. 

Till. 

IX. 

z. 

XI. 

Poisoned  by — 

1 

1 
13 
2 
27 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
5 
4. 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
11 
20 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4. 
2 
22 

I 
I 
I 
4 

3 

I 

I 
5 

2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 
I 

3 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
I 

2 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

"2 

3 

4 
I 
6 

I 
1 
1 

I 
2 

I 
I 

I 

4 
7 

2 

1 
2 

1 
I 

2 
1 

2 
2 

I 
3 

I 

4 
3 

1 
I 

3 
2 

1 

1 

Ergot  of  rye ^ 

Opium  ......r w.., . ..... .. 



Morp^ift          

Laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies 
Oodfrf  jV  oordial ,,     . ,.. 

• 



„        preserratiTe    

Faregono  



DoTer's  powder    

Soothing     „        

_ 

Cough  drops 



Alcohol 

• 

Chloroform  



Chlorodyne  

Chloral 

^^ 

Belladonna  and  atropine    

I^ruseic  acid 

— 

Cjanide  of  potassium 

_^ 

Benzoline 



Paraffin 



Aconite 

__ 

PigitAlif    



Strychnia ..,.. 

__ 

Vermin  killer  , 

2 

Santonine 

Salt  sorrel 

___ 

Poisonous  fungi  

__ 

Oreen  tea 

«„ 

Coffee  grounds 



Liiniment  

2 

Poisonous  or  unwholesome  food 
Orerdose  of  medicine 

I 

Kind  not  stated    

I 

Total 

1,483 

226 

88 

71 

54 

84 

223 

III 

311 

151 

80 

84 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  causes  affecting  the  two  sexes  differ. 
The  '*  bnms  and  scalds  by  explosions  "  to  the  males  were  produced 
by  nine  variations,  to  the  females  by  five  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  varieties  of  fatal  poisonings  to  the  females  were  48  as  against 
43  to  the  males.  The  deaths  from  poisons  are  of  growing  import- 
ance, and  deserve  a  paper  specially  devoted  to  their  consideration. 
Such  a  paper  I  propose  to  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  view 
of  remedial  measures,  in  due  course. 
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Table  EE. — Catues  of  Death  from  Asphyxia  (not  connected  with  Mines  or  Railways)  to 
Males  and  Females,  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


6.  Alphyzk. 


Males. 
Drowned — 

While  bathing 

By  fall  overboard 

Shipwreck 

Colliflion    

While  sliding  and  skating 

Boat  upset    

Sinking  of  barge 

"Foimd  drowned" 

Manner  not  Hated  

SuflTocated  by— 

Food,  &c 

Bed  clothes  

Oyerlying 

Cat  on  face  

Ghises 

Smoke,  Ac 

Fires 

Kiln  and  furnace 

Bichlorate  of  methylene .... 

Cyanogen 

Chloroform,  Ac 

Carbonic  aoid  gas 

Bran 

Mud 

Pri^ 

Panic  at  music  hall 

Fall  of  earth,  &c.,  on 

Manner  not  stated   

Hanged  {not  executed) 

Strangled 

Executed  


Total. 


Fbmalbs. 
Drowned— 

While  bathing 

By  fall  OTerbMird 

By  shipwreck   

Collision    

While  sliding  and  skating 

Boat  upeet    , 

"  Found  drowned  " 

Manner  not  stated   

Suffocated  by — 

Food,  &C. ^ 

Bed  clothes 

Overlying 

Kitten  on  face 

Oases 

Smoke,  &o 

Fires 


BngUnd 
mod 
Wtlei. 


312 

77 

157 

232 

31 

79 

1 

786 

1,359 

78 
511 

72 
1 

13 
9 
3 


1 

13 

20 

1 

1 

1 

85 

9 

197 

463 

42 

14 


4,540 


8 
4 

8 

348 

1 

9 

230 

404 

88 
473 

70 
1 

1 
8 
5 


Divinou  u  in  Tftble  Z. 


26 
i6 

ZI9 

13 

82 
181 

241 


905 


3^6 


35 
45 

10 
217 

2 
1 


35 

16 

142 

1 

15 

74 
134 

7 
20 

4 


535 


"3 


202 


22 


246 


30 
6 

1 

1 
5 

73 
176 

10 
90 

8 


484 


228 


7 
2 

13 
6 

163 
222 

16 

101 

12 

5 
3 

1 
2 

1 

4 
5 


757 


1 

52 
76 

8 

109 
18 


3 
7 

86 

150 

'4 
16 

8 
I 
3 

I 
I 


4*4 
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Table  ££. — Cauees  of  Death  from  Asphyxia^  Males  and  Females  (England  and  Wales), 

1878.— Con^. 


5.  Asphyxia. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

DiTisiont 

at  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

II. 

lie. 

IT. 

T. 

VI. 

VII. 

vin. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Females— C(Mi<d. 
SufTocated  by — 

Coftl  gas 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

8 

2 

150 

108 

21 

1 

I 

2 

3 

a 

48 
13 

7 

8 

11 

2 

9 

4 

1 
1 

9 

4 
1 

ID 

II 

3 

1 

28 

7 

1 

I 

7 

10 

I 

1 

1 

2 

14 

28 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 
3 

Charoottl   

3 
I 

Chloroform,  &c 

Carbonic  acid  firas 

Fall  Af  KoiiN^        

Fall  of  earth,  Ac.,  on 

Panic  at  miwic  hall  ,■,,,,„ 



y<MtaM>r  %ot  ttated  

10 

YUvTig^  O^i  ^^'ict'^^ff^ 

7 
I 

RtrapglwJ ' 

Executed  

Total    

1,899 

713 

118 

66 

85 

77 

207 

77 

305 

117 

72 

62 

This  table  contains  a  variety  of  items  requiring  more  or  less  of 
special  consideration.  The  item  "  found  drowned/'  as  applied  to 
each  sex,  no  doubt  embraces  many  suicides  incapable  of  proof. 
*'  Panic  at  music  hall,"  causing  the  death  of  37  persons  (3$  males 
and  2  females),  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  But  a  still  greater 
item  of  an  exceptional  character  is  that  of  "  collisions,"  including 
no  less  than  630  persons  (282  males  and  348  females).  We  know 
the  greater  part  of  these  was  occasioned  by  the  one  disaster  to 
the  *'  Princess  Alice  "  on  the  Thames.  The  last  item  in  each  section 
of  the  table  requires  special  elimination,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Table  HH. 

Table  FF. — Catues  of  Death  from  Violence  (not  otherwise  classed)  to  Males  and  Females, 

1878  (England  and  Wales). 


Tftolent  Deaths  Unclassed. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

1. 

11. 

III. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Males. 
gfopYation. 

5 

27 
1 

52 
1 

10 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 

I 
5 

9 

3 

I 
I 
I 

2 
4 

2 

1 

1 

I 
I 

1 
1 
8 

1 
I 
1 

I 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

2 
I 

1 
3 

11 

2 

^0 

2 
12 

3 
0^1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

Ne^ect 

6 

N^flected  whooping  cough    

H&rel  luBmorrhaee  

2 

Foreiim  body  in  lane 

„           alimentary  canal 
Aoctdental  rupture  of  intestine.... 
HamUa  in  foot 

I 

Tirfifi  hfuidairinir 



Site  of  anint*!  T„...      .,..,.,... ,,.. 

^_ 

fltrnir  of  insect    r.,.,.     ..,.. 



Shock  from  bathing  when  hot  .... 

— 

Diyili. 

^6^ 
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Table  FF. — Causes  of  Death  from  Violence  to  Males  and  Females,  1878 — Omid, 


Violent  Deaths  UndasMd. 


England 

and 

Wales. 


Divisions  as  m  Tkbls  Z. 


▼IT.     Tin.     IX. 


Mai^S — Contd. 
Accident  {not  otherwise  described) 
Murder  {mcMner  not  stated)  ... 
Manslaughter  (manner  not  stated) 

Suicide  (manner  not  stated)  

Injury  (how  or  what  kind  not  1 
stated)  J 


169 
28 
21 
37 

82 


Total  , 


436 


43 


59 


29 


21 


37 


49 


37 


47 


45 


17 


Fbmalbs. 

Starvation 

Neglect 

Injury  after  confinement    

Navel  hflBinorrhage 

Attempt  to  procure  abortion... 

Foreign  body  in  larynx  

„  alimentary  canal 

Bupture  of  bladder 

Inflammation  of  bowels 

Prick  of  finger 

Scratch  of  cat  

Killed  by  ferret   

Sting 

Accident  («io<  otherwise  described) 

Murder  (manner  not  stated)  

Manslaughter  (manner  not  stated) 

Suicide  ^nanner  not  stated)    

Injury  (how  or  what  kind  not  1 
stated)   J 

Total 


2 
89 
1 
53 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

27 

27 

14 

9 

22 


206 


30 


15 


>4 


14 


16 


31 


15 


30 


16 


1  '  - 


—       3 


There  are  many  remarkable  causes  of  individnal  deaths  which 

can  find  no  place  in  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  registrar-general. 

The  experience  of  the  accident  insurance  companies  could  furnish 
many  others  equally  remarkable. 

Tablb  go. — Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  (the  list  of  Examples 
capable  of  great  expansion). 

Tetanus,  produced  by  a  stick  being  thrust  up  the  nose— a  male,  11. 

Sitting  on  a  rick-pin,  which  went  up  his  body — a  male,  26. 

Accidentally  choked  by  a  string — a  male,  6  months. 

Suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  piece  of  orange  peel  getting  into  the  wind-pipe — 

a  male,  75. 
By  the  passing  of  a  piece  of  shrimp  into  the  wind-pipe— a  male,  7. 
Accidentally  swallowing  a  piece  of  tin — a  female,  7. 
Sufibcated  by  a  fish  bone  sticking  in  the  throat — a  female,  ] . 
Wounded  in  the  knee  from  a  skewer  running  into  it — a  male,  14. 
Suffocated  from  being  choked  with  meat— 5  males,  64,  47,  2, 17  months,  and 

9  months ;  a  females,  2  and  1.  r^ ^^^Tr> 
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Tablk  QQ.-- Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths^Contd, 

Bj  Bwallowing  a  large  quantity  of  meat — a  male,  1. 

Aoddentallj,  bj  a  cherry-stone  in  the  wind-pipe — a  male,  9. 

Suffocated  by  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  wind-pipe — a  male,  5  months. 

By  swallowing  a  button,  which  choked  him — a  male,  7. 

Accidentally  hung  by  a  trap^door  catching  his  neck — a  male,  6. 

Orer-exertion  in  winding  water  out  of  a  well — a  female,  25. 

Choked  by  a  horsebean — a  male,  6. 

ConTulsions  from  eating  hard  peas — a  male,  10. 

Accidentally  choked  by  a  pea — a  male,  1. 

A  knitting  needle  run  into  the  hand — a  female,  65. 

Accidentally  swallowing  a  marble — a  male,  3. 

By  falling  into  a  brewing  of  ale-wort — a  male,  23. 

Fall  from  a  bedroom  window  during  sleep — a  female,  53. 

Scalding  in  new-slaked  lime — a  female,  3. 

Burnt  by  falling  into  a  kiln — a  male,  16. 

In  consequence  of  a  quantity  of  fireworks  exploding  in  his  pocket — a  male,  12. 

Accidentally  falling  out  of  a  window — 3  males,  4,  4,  and  3 ;  7  females,  9, 5, 3,  3,, 

3,  1,  and  16  months. 
Accidentally  suffocated  in  a  turn-up  bedstead — a  female,  9  months;  another, 

3  months. 
'  Accidentally  falling  into  a  pan  or  pail  of  water — a  male,  2 ;  6  females,  2,  li,  1^ 

li,  11  months,  and  11  weeks. 
Accidental  £eJ1  from  a  table — a  male,  li. 

„        falling  into  boiling  water — 2  males,  88  and  2 ;  a  female,  2. 
By  swallowing    bug   poison,    not    being    conscious  of    its   deadly  nature — a^ 

female,  17. 
Accidentally  poisoned  by  taking  phosphorus — a  female,  3. 
By  taking  poison,  mixed  with  bread  and  butter,  to  destroy  rats — a  male,  13. 
Accidentally  taking  poison,  mixed  with  paste,  to  destroy  yermin — a  male,  8. 

„  poisoned  by  prussic  acid — a  male,  2. 

By  eating  yew  berries — a  female,  4. 
Taking  arsenic  by  mistake  for  magnesia — a  female,  27. 
Cantharides  given  by  mistake— a  male,  46. 
Taking  oil  of  bitter  almonds — a  male,  2. 

„     an  oyerdose  of  calomel — a  male,  4  ;  a  female,  1. 
Incautious  use  of  mercury — a  male,  11. 

By  incautiously  burning  wood  embers  in  her  bedroom — ^a  female,  20. 
An  orerdose  of  tartar  emetic — a  male,  7. 
Accidentally  taking  corrosiye  sublimate — a  female,  4. 
Taking  laudanum  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb^i  males,  3  and  1. 
Drinking  aquafortis — a  male,  2. 
Saliyation  by  ointment  of  white  precipitate  and  oil  of  yitriol  ignorantly  applied — 

a  female,  7. 
Poisoned  by  eating  berries  of  the  dulcamara — a  female,  7. 
From  inhaling  the  fumes  of  whitelead — a  female,  20. 
„     the  eiTects  of  swallowing  tobacco — a  male,  21. 
„     eating  the  root  of  water  hemlock  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion — 

a  female,  30. 
Poisoning  from  drinking  brandy — a  female,  5. 
From  taking  incautiously  a  large  quantity  of  gin — a  female,  3. 
Frozen  to  death,  haying  fallen  asleep  in  a  state  of  intoxication---^  ^[^^5^p 
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Table  QQ.—Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths— Cantd. 

Aocidentallj  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  gin — a  male,  9. 

„  drowned  in  a  tub  of  water  while  the  mother  was  intoxicated — a 

female,  1. 
Mental  effect  produced  by  drinking  rum — a  female,  49. 
Accidentallj  falling  into  a  cistern  in  his  cellar  in  a  state  of  intoxication — a 

male,  80. 
By  drinking  spirits  of  wine — a  male,  7. 
From  drinking  a  quantity  of  gin — a  male,  7. 
Drinking  undiluted  rum — a  female,  8. 
Thrown  and  injured  by  a  bull — 2  males,  46  and  84. 
injured  and  dragged  by  a  cow — 2  males,  14, 18  ;  a  female,  77. 
From  the  bite  of  a  pig — a  female,  9. 
By  swallowing  false  teeth — a  female,  40. 

Total  AccidentB  in  the  United  Kingdom. — It  is  now  time 
that  I  should  attempt  to  draw  some  dedactions  regarding  ihe 
aggregate  of  deaths  from  yiolence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
inyolves  a  blending  of  the  results  of  the  preceding  sets  of  tables.  It 
also  involyes  something  more.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  that 
our  statistics  may  have  a  practical  value  for  business  purposes,  that 
we  eliminate  all  causes  of  violent  death  which  do  not  proceed  from 
accident,  negligence,  or  misadventure — misadventure  not  inevit- 
able. 

The  items  to  be  eliminated  from  the  gross  returns  consist  of 
three  classes : — 

1.  Those  resulting  from  homicide,  suicide,  and  executions. 

2.  Those  resulting  from  sunstroke  and  lightning. 

3.  Those  designated  *' violence  not  otherwise  classedy^  plus 
"  exposure  to  cold,"  and  **  injury  at  birth." 

The  mortality  resulting  from  these  causes  is  next  considered. 

Homicide,  Suicide,  and  Executions. 

Beginning  with  1858,  the  reports  of  the  English  registrar- 
general  distinguish  these  important  classes.  There  had  been 
some  previous  investigations  in  this  direction,  of  which  I  note  the 
following : — 

Homicides, — These  embrace  murders,  manslaughter,  infanticide. 
Ko  details  earlier  than  those  in  the  following  table  seem  reliable. 

Suicides, — In  the  returns  for  1838  and  1839  respectively,  the 
suicides  are  specified,  viz.,  in  1838  there  were  i,o$8 — ^males  751, 
females  307;  in  1839  there  were  returned  943  only — ^males  636, 
females  307. 

Executions, — Returns  were  made  for  the  five  years  1852-56,  as 
follows : — In  1852  there  were  4 — males  3,  females  i ;  1853,  all 
males,  12 ;  1854,  all  males,  4;  1855,  all  males,  5 ;  1856  they  increased 
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to  10 — ^males  9,  females  i.     The  regular  animal  returns  l^egin  with 
1858,  as  shown  in  the  table  which  follows : — 

Table  'BS^— Showing  theffomicides,  Suicides^  and  Executions  during  the  Period  1858-78,. 
vrith  Percentages  of  each  upon  Violent  Deaths  (England  and  Walks). 


Tcsr. 

Homicide 

.* 

Percentage 
of  Violent 

Snidde. 

Percentage 
of  Violeut 

Executions. 

Per- 
centage 

of  Violent 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

1858 

215 

129 

344 

a*4 

921 

354 

1,275 

90 

9 

—m 

9 

0063 

'69 

194 

144 

338 

2*3 

929 

319 

1,248 

8-7 

7 



7 

0-049 

'60 

204 

173 

377 

a'5 

990 

375 

1,365 

9'* 

10 



10 

0*067 

•61 

163 

157 

320 

2*1 

982 

365 

1,347 

9-0 

11 



11 

0-073 

'6^ 

277 

141 

418 

2-8 

960 

357 

1,317 

8-8 

15 

2 

17 

0*113 

'63^ 

237 

162 

399 

a*5 

974 

345 

1,819 

8-4 

20 

I 

21 

0134 

'64 

231 

181 

412 

**4 

993 

347 

1,340 

7*8 

21 



21 

0*123 

'66 

269 

»74 

443 

2*5 

1,024 

368 

1,392 

8-0 

6 



6 

0-034 

'66 

808 

172 

480 

2-8 

951 

378 

1,329 

7*8 

11 

I 

12 

0-071 

'67 

288 

154 

392 

a*3 

963 

353 

1,316 

7-8 

10 

I 

11 

0*065 

'68 

271 

190 

461 

i*7 

1,117 

391 

1,508 

8-8 

8 

2 

10 

0*060 

'69 

245 

142 

387 

a*3 

1,178 

409 

1,587 

9-6 

9 



9 

0-054 

'70 

240 

141 

381 

2*3 

1,160 

394 

1,554 

9*3 

6 

I 

7 

0*042 

71 

238 

143 

381 

2*2 

1,103 

39^ 

1,495 

8-8 

4 

— 

4 

0*023 

72 

212 

175 

387 

2*2 

1,095 

419 

1,514 

8-7 

10 



10 

0*058 

78 

258 

H9 

407 

2*3 

1,129 

389 

1,518 

8-8 

8 

I 

9 

0-052 

74 

249 

160 

409 

a'3 

1,204 

388 

1,592 

8-8 

15 

3 

18 

O'lOO 

75 

207 

^44 

351 

I'B 

1,184 

417 

1,601 

8*4 

22 

1 

23 

0*122 

'76 

235 

177 

412 

2*2 

1,312 

458 

1,770 

9-6 

21 

— 

21 

0*114 

77 

205 

142 

347 

I'O 

1,113 

388 

1,501 

84 

23 

— 

23 

0-130 

78 

206 

168 

374 

2*0 

1,299 

465 

1,764 

9*3 

14 

I 

15 

0-079 

Note. — ^The  totals  of  exeoations  mil  not  necesaarilj  agree  with  the  criminal  returns ;   the 
latter  take  the  date  of  sentence,  the  registrar-general  the  date  of  execution. 


The  retams  of  the  registrar-general  for  Scotland  do  not  fumish 
snch  details.     Those  for  Ireland  do.     See  Table  P. 

SUNSTBOKB   AND  LlGHTNINQ. 

A  certain  percentage  of  deaths  resnlts  every  year  from  these 
canses ;  in  some  years  the  deaths  from  su/fisirohe  are  very  nnmerons, 
varying  with  the  temperature. 

In  the  commentary  npon  Table  D,  under  date  1859,  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  some  details  on  the  subject  of  deaths  by  lightning ; 
out  of  103  deaths  under  observation  in  the  five  years  1852-56,  but 
3  occurred  to  persons  under  5  years  of  age,  and  these  all  to  males. 
During  the  same  period  the  deaths  were  apportioned  in  the  following 
manner  amongst  the  registration  divisions  :--* 
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Table  II. — Showing  Deaths  from  Lightning  in  each  Registration 
Divisi07i  in  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


Kamber  of 
Demthi. 

Arenee  Annual 

MorUUty 

to  100,000  Living. 

Density. 

I.  London 

2 

6 

3 
11 

6 

20 

13 

to 
II 

7 

1*6 

71 

4*7 

19*8 

6*6 

18*0 

20*8 

10-6 

10*7 

21*5 

11*4 

03 

24*2 

25-3 
28*2 

M.  South-Bastem 

TTT.  South  Midland 

IV.  Sastem 

V.  South-Western 

»7-4 
"7-4 
283 
7-5 
196 

34*2 
424 

VI.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem    

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

'Rnfflft.nd  und  WaIm 

I03 

110 

20*0 

Table  J  J,— Showing  Deaths  from  Sunstroke  and  Lightning  respectivdy 
during  the  Period  1852-78  (England  and  Wales). 

Year. 

Sontiroke. 

Percentage 

of  Violent 

Deaths. 

Dghtning. 

Percentage 

of  Violent 

Deatlis. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1852... 
'53.... 
*54.... 
'55.... 
'56... 
'57.... 
'58.... 
'59.... 
'60.... 
'61.... 
'62.... 
'63.... 
'64.... 
'65.... 
'66... 
'67.... 
'68.... 
'69... 
'70... 
'71.... 
'72.... 
'73.... 
'74.... 
'75.... 
'76.... 
'77.... 
'78.... 

19 
22 
27 
80 
30 

182 
63 
86 
52 
77 
71 
71 
35 

149 
67 

184 

2 
5 

t 

H 
41 
23 
26 

H 
^5 
25 
»9 
II 

55 
'5 
42 

21 
27 
31 
38 
44 

223 
86 

112 
66 

102 
96 
90 
46 

184 
82 

226 

0*134 
0*158 

0*179 
0*224 
0*261 

1*314 
0*521 
0*675 
0*388 
0600 

0-556 
0-502 
0*243 

I'OOI 

0*463 

I  200 

37 
8 
16 
14 
13 

8 
9 
16 
17 
14 
9 
5 
13 
23 
35 
17 
25 
13 
15 
10 
20 

8 

2 
I 
3 
I 

I 
3 
5 
4 

2 
2 

6 

5 
II 

4 

4 
4 

2 

4 

45 
10 
17 
17 
14 
18 
26 
17 

4 
10 
19 
22 
18 
11 

7 
19 
28 
46 
21 
25 
17 
19 
12 
24 

0-311 

0067 
0*107 
O'lll 

0*093 
0*128 
0*183 
0*119 

0*025 
0*059 
0*109 
0*130 
0*106 
0*064 
0*042 
0*114 
0*165 
0266 
0*121 
0*140 
0*090 
0*103 
0*067 
0*127 

The  deaths  from  each  of  these  causes  may  be  in  part  due  to 
negligence,  bnt  mostly  purely  personal.  In  the  case  of  a  building 
unprotected  by  lightning-rods  being  struck  with  electric  fluid,  and 
any  of  the  workpeople  thereby  injured,  it  would  be  a  nice  judicial 
point  whether  the  employer  could  be  held  to  be  liable  for  n^ligence. 
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Table  KK. — Showing  Deathijrcm  "  Violence  not  otherwise  Claeeed^^  from  Exposure  to  Cold 
{OdcUio)y  and  from  ^^Injurif  at  Birth^^  during  the  Period  1858-78  (Enolaxd  and 
Wa^-es). 


Tew. 


Injury  at  Birth. 


Males.  Females.    Total. 


Per- 
eentage 

of 
Violent 
Deaths. 


Exposare  to  Cold 

(Gelatio). 


Males.   Females.    Total. 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Violent 
Deaths. 


Violence 
not  otherwise  Classed. 


Males.   Females.    ToUl 


Per- 
eentage 

of 
Violent 
Deaths. 


1858.... 
'60... 


'61.. 
'62.. 
'68.. 
'64.. 
'66.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 


'70.. 
'71.. 
'72... 
'73. 
'74... 
'75... 
'76... 
•77... 
78... 


67 
66 
62 
60 
42 
84 
84 
41 
42 
41 
53 
56 
59 
59 
36 
29 


36 
43 
46 
40 
36 
39 
25 
41 
24 
33 
27 
38 
44 
37 
16 

23 


93 
99 

108 
90 
78 
73 
69 
82 
66 
74 
80 
94 

103 
96 
62 
52 


0-593 
0*582 
0*621 

0*532 
0*462 
0*430 
0-358 
o*494 
0.388 
0*428 
0*463 
0*524 
0*545 
0*522 
0*293 
0*276 


27 
24 
44 
37 
32 
43 


138 
114 
200 
152 
118 
150 


o*8oo 
0*636 
1*058 
0*827 
0667 

0*795 


24 
101 
102 
139 
126 
223 
155 
222 
211 
191 
197 
121 
148 
139 
174 
223 
128 


32 
120 
137 
169 
154 
301 
208 
299 
274 
254 
258 
31  I  152 
36  I  184 
67  I  206 
60  I  234 
70  ;  293 
53   181 


8 
>9 
35 
30 
28 
78 
53 
77 
63 
63 
61 


0*2l6 

o*8oo 
0*916 
1*077 
0*905 
1*732 
1*230 
1*772 
1*614 
1*540 
1*554 
0*894 
I '066 
1*194 
1*305 

0*981 


Accident  or  Negligence. — In  the  retams  of  the  registrar- 
general  for  England  and  WdUs,  there  has  been  given  since  the 
year  1858  a  column  of  deaths  from  "accident  and  violence,"  v^hich 
is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  violent  deaths  returned 
those  attributed  to  homicide,  suicide,  and  executions  respectively. 
But  it  is  clear  that  for  the  purposes  in  viev^  in  this  paper,  the 
figures  so  returned  are  not  applicable.  I  give  them,  aa  they  may 
be  useful  for  other  purposes. 

Table  LL. — Showing  the  Deaths  attrihuted  to  *' Accident  and  Violence"  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Regtstrar-Oeneral  during  the  Period  1868-78  (England  and  Walbs). 


Year. 

Males. 

Fenulet. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Percentage 
of  ToUl 
Violent 
Deatba. 

Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Violent 
Deaths. 

1858... 

9,182 

3.34» 

12,523 

88-5 

1869.... 

10,769 

3,464 

14,233 

86-3 

'69... 

9,655 

3,401 

13,056 

923 

'70.... 

10,736 

3,657 

14,393 

86-9 

'60... 

9,438 

3,553 

12,991 

88-0 

71.... 

11,212 

3,749 

14,961 

88-0 

'61... 

9,886 

3,301 

13,187 

880 

'72.... 

11,580 

3,58i 

15,162 

87-8 

'62... 

9,640 

3,415 

13,055 

87-4 

'73... 

11,366 

3,740 

15,106 

877 

•63... 

10,265 

3,507 

13,772 

87-8 

'74.... 

11,772 

3,895 

15,667 

874 

•64... 

11,205 

3,886 

16,091 

88-6 

'75.... 

12,289 

4,33^ 

16,621 

88-0 

'65... 

11,583 

3,^49 

15,232 

87-6 

'76.... 

11,995 

4,000 

15,995 

87-1 

'66.... 

11,310 

3,576 

14,886 

88-0 

'77.... 

11.065 

4,010 

15,075 

85-z 

'67.... 

11,224 

3,624 

14,846 

88*0 

'78.... 

12,147 

4,547 

16,694 

85-4 

'68.... 

11,226 

3,489 

14,715 

86*9 
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Ages  at  Death. — A  still  f  nrther  process  of  diminxition  is  re- 
qnisite  before  we  can  arrive  at  net  results.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  violent  deaths  oocnrs  to  infants  and  children,  and  these 
require  to  be  deducted  before  any  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act  upon  the  working  population  of  the  country  can  be  formed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  we  may  take  it  that  young 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  14  years  are  prevented  by  the  Factory 
Acts  and  the  School  Board  from  entering  upon  active  industrial 
occupations.  In  this  view,  therefore,  I  propose  to  exclude  all  who 
meet  with  deaths  from  violence  under  the  age  of  15.  These  are 
shown  in  the  following  Table  (MM)  to  have  been  in  England  an 
Wales  in  1878,  a  fair  average  year,  6,391 — males  3*908,  females 
2,483,  or  33*9  percent,  upon  the  whole  deaths  by  violence  returned 
for  the  year. 

The  like  proportions  for  Scotlwnd  and  Irelcmd  respectively  are 
shown  in  Tables  NN  and  00. 


Table  MM.— (7at«e#  of  Violent  Deaths  at  different  Ages,  1878  (Ekolakd 

AND  Walks). 


Cftoiei. 


Bailwajs 

Mines 

Mechanical . 

Chemical 

Asphyxia 

Violence 


Total  at  different  ages 


Males. 


Total 

under 

16. 


78 

89 

5 

868 

991 

1,720 

167 


3,908 


AgM. 


15— 


283 

21 

583 

710 
36 


>,97i 


86— 


206 
221 

17 
631 
111 
561 

45 


1,792 


86— 


196 

187 

16 

671 

U9 
488 

56 


1,753 


157 
118 

13 
679 
129 
445 

46 


1,587 


66— 


79 

6 

663 

149 

365 

45 


M32 


49 
18 

898 
79 

188 
38 


770 


76i 


II 

3 

304 
59 
65 
12 


452 


Females. 

CftOMt. 

ToUl 

under 

16. 

Age 

15— 

85— 

36— 

46— 

65- 

•fr— 

7Su4 

onr. 

Hallways 

13 

881 

926 

1,023 

140 

5 

58 

85 

177 

6 

3 

69 

63 

157 

9 

9 

1C9 
64 

171 
H 

15 

136 
81 

154 
10 

16 

177 
80 

"3 
11 

10 

226 

98 

66 

5 

4 

364 
86 

Mines { 

Mechanical 

Chemical * 

28 

Yiolenoe 

10 

Total  at  different  ages 

2,483 

331 

301 

367 

895 

407 

405 

49* 
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A  further  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  males  meet  with 
more  injuries  from  railways  and  mines  at  age  15 — 25  than  at  anj 
other  age,  either  becanse  more  are  employed  in  these  occupations 
at  this  age,  or  because  those  so  employed  are  more  venturesome. 
From  that  age  the  number  of  deaths  steadily  decreases.  With 
females  the  numbers  killed  by  railways  is  greatest  at  age  55 — 65. 

As  to  mechanical  injuries  the  deaths  of  males  are  lighter  at  age 
15 — 25  than  at  any  except  the  two  most  advanced  ages.  With 
females  these  injuries  are  lighter  at  age  15 — ^25,  and  increase  up  to 
the  advanced  ages,  when  they  become  very  heavy.  With  each  sex 
they  are  heavy  during  childhood. 

Chemical  injuries  inflict  a  heavy  mortality  at  the  early  ages 
with  each  sex ;  age  15 — 25  is  the  highest  with  males  except  the  two 
most  advanced  ages ;  while  with  females  25 — 35  and  35—45  are  the 
lightest  ages,  probably  because  the  smallest  numbers  are  then 
employed. 

In  drowning  and  suffocation  cases  generally  the  juvenile  deaths 
are  very  heavy,  and  then  with  the  males  there  is  a  steady  decrease 
during  all  the  later  years;  with  females  35 — 45  shows  a  light 
mortaUty,  while  45 — 55  is  greater,  after  which  a  rapid  decline. 

The  deaths  from  violence  are  by  far  the  greatest  at  ages  under 
15 ;  they  increase  with  males  at  age  35 — 45,  and  with  females  at 
age  45 — 55,  and  then  decline  until  the  most  advanced  age  in  the 
latter,  when  they  go  up  again. 

Tabls  NN.-— (7at«e»  of  Violent  Deaths  at  Different  Ages  for  each  Sex,  1876  (Scotland). 


Total 

under 

IS. 


Males. 


A  CM. 


1&—    8&—   8&— 


65—   65— 


76 
and 
over. 


Total' 
under 
15.     15—   3&—    85—   45—    55—   65— 


Females. 


A|{et. 


75 
and 
over. 


Intomperanee 

PnTation 

Want  of  breactl 

milk  

Neglect    

CoUL 

Poison 

Poiaonedwoonds 
Bums  and  scalds 
Hanging,  Ac,  . 
Suffocation-... 
Drowning    .... 
Fractures  and 

contusions 
Gunshot  wounds 
Cuts  and  stabs  .. 
Other  Tiolentl 


21 


82 


31 

4 

6 

10 

1 

69 

1 

100 

106 

101 


54 


3 

1 
I 

5 

5 

131 

8 

3 

29 


13 

4 

6 

127 

118 

6 

7 

18 


'5 

7 

9 

112 

»34 

3 
10 

26 


10 

9 

11 

77 

111 

8 

7 

19 


20 


Total. 


188 


357 


329 


35' 


286  '211 


115     71    316     62 


1 


18 


H 


I 

I 

I 

10 

2 


38 


1 
16 


38     58 


88     85     70 


73 
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Table  OO.-^Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  at  DifereiU  Ages  for  each  SeXj  1878  (Irklakd). 


Males. 

Females. 

CtmtM. 

Total 

under 

IB. 

Age.. 

Total 

ander 

16. 

Ages. 

16— 

26— 

36— 

46- 

65— 

66- 

76 
and 
orer. 

15— 

26— 

S6— 

46— 

66~ 

«6-    ^ 

ftTO. 

Accident     or"! 
negligence    J 

Homicide    

Suicide    

371 
22 

1 

i87 
3 
5 

165 

9 
19 

2 

H7 

4 
17 

2 

131 

2 
10 

lao 

2 
II 

3 

102 

6 

7 

70 
9 

267 

16 

1 

1 

^5 

I 
3 

27 

1 
1 

28 

4 
3 

36 

2 
2 

40 

3 

69 

1 

4 

1 

<4 
3 

Executions 

Violent  deaths  1 
not  classed  j 

I 

Total   

894 

ii4 

185 

170 

143 

136 

115 

80 

285 

29 

29 

35 

40 

43 

76 

6» 

Note. — In  the  aboye  classification  of  ages  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  oonTenience,  mdded  all  tk 
unclassed  to  the  Col.  76  and  oyer. 

Net  Results  (Fatal  Injuries). 

I  think  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  ''net  results,*'  ao 

far  as  &tal  accidents  are  concerned.     The  position  stands  thus : — 

England  and  Walet — 

Total  yiolent  deaths  registered  in  1878 18,847 

From  which  is  deducted — 

1.  Deaths  by  homicide  (374),  suicides  (1,764), 

and  executions  (18)    2,156 

2.  By  sunstroke  (226)  and  lightning  (24) 250 

3.  Causes  not  attributable  to  accidents  ordinarily 

understood,  yiz.,  injury  at  birth  (52),  ex- 
posure to  cold  (150)     202 


4.  From  whi^h  has  further  to  be  deducted  all 
injurieft  to  infants,  children,  and  boys  and 
girls  under  15  years  of  age  (see  Table  00) 

Leaying  net  result  for  England  and  Wales  or 

bemg  5 2' 2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total    

Scotland — 
Total  yiolent  deaths  registered  in  1876  (latest  year 

ayailable)    2,990 

From  which  is  deducted — 

For  causes  as  aboye  specified  (but  many  of  which 
are  not  set  out  in  detail  in  the  registrar- 
general's  reports)  at  a  like  ratio  of  47*8  percent.     1,429 

Leaying  net  result  (52*2  per  cent.)    

Ireland — 

Fatal  violent  deaths  registered  in  1878 2,041 

From  which  is  deducted — 
For  causes  as  above  specified  at  the  same  ratio....       976 
Leaving  similar  net  result   


2,608 
16,239 


^.391 


9,«48 


1.561 


1,065 


Net  total  for  United  Kingdom  . 
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Hence  it  may  be  regarded  that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  accident,  negligence,  and  misadventure,  to  males 
and  females  of  the  age  of  15  and  npwards,  average  not  less  than 
1 2  poo.  But  in  truth  they  are  many  more,  for  numbers  of  persons 
receive  injuries  from  which  they  do  not  die  at  the  time ;  they  linger 
on  for  months,  it  may  be  years,  and  their  deaths  are  finaUy,  almost 
unavoidably,  registered  as  resulting  from  other  causes. 

Propobtion  of  Non-patal  to  Fatal  Injueibs. 

The  most  important  problem  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  "  Employers'  Liability  Act,"  as  with  accident  insurance 
generally,  is  the  proportion  of  non-fatal  injuries  to  be  expected 
and  paid  for.  In  the  accident  insurance  companies,  the  amount 
yearly  paid  for  non-fatal  injuries  very  far  exceeds  that  paid  for 
fatal  injuries ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  ranges  from  as  low  as  a  few  shillings,  up  to  (in 
exceptional  cases)  several  hundred  pounds. 

The  accident  insurance  companies  draw  the  great  bulk  of  their 
business  from  the  professional  and  trading  classes.  They  do  not 
assume  to  take  the  place  of  sick  benefit  clubs,  nor  are  their  rates 
usually  calculated  for  industrial  operatives.  Their  experience 
then  may  be  regarded  as  many  degrees  more  favourable  than 
would  be  the  business  of  a  company  for  the  industrial  classes 
against  injuries  resulting  from  accidents  and  negligence.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  insurance  companies  which  have  granted  "collective 
"  policies,"  applicable  to  operatives  in  engineering  works,  machine 
shops,  quarries,  mines,  Ac,  has  been  unfavourable — that  is,  the 
claims  have  exceeded  the  calculated  rates,  either  in  number  or 
amount.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
**  Employers'  Inability  Act,"  the  master  is  only  liable  for  injuries 
resultiog  from  the  negligence  of  himself,  and  the  foreman,  over- 
lookers, and  others  in  his  employ.  For  the  results  of  the  individual 
neglect  of  the  men"  towards  themselves,  he  is,  I  read  it,  not  re- 
sponsible ;  but  for  such  injury  as  may  thereby  extend  to  any  and 
all  others  in  the  works,  he  may  be  held  liable.  Take  the  case  of  a 
steam  boiler  explosion — which  too  often  arise  from  carelessness  or 
neglect  in  some  form — the  employer,  if  negligence  be  proved  against 
him,  is  liable  to  compensate  all  those  who  are  injured  on  his  premises 
if  in  his  employ ;  as  also,  indeed,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  for 
damage  done  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  works.  This  latter 
liability  is  not  a  new  one, — does  not  arise,  indeed,  under  the  Act 
of  1880 ;  and  care  must  always  be  exercised  in  making  contracts 
that  it  be  properly  exempted. 

I  have  tried  to  utilise  in  such  estimates  as  are  here  involved 
various  medical  returns,  but  nearly  always  without  success.      _t 
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In  the  "  Medical  Annnal,"  1839  (p.  51),  Mr.  Gnrling,  one  of  the 
enrgeons  of  the  London  Hospital,  states  that,  of  2,24$  patients 
admitted  on  account  of  accidents,  1 29  died  ;  the  mortality  was  thus 
I  in  19.  But  it  has  here  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  more 
serions  injuries  which  usually  go  into  hospital;  and,  as  to  these, 
many  lame  and  otherwise  disable  the  survivors  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  Injuries  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  such  as  broken  arms 
and  legs,  sprains  and  contusions,  bums  and  scalds,  unless  in  a  very 
severe  shape,  do  not  go  into  hospital ;  and  these,  we  have  seen, 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  all  accidental  injuries. 

The  experience  of  accident  insurance  companies,  in  the  class 
of  business  they  now  undertake,  and  with  the  classes  they  ordinarily 
insure,  is  that  out  of  every  100  claims,  there  is  about  i  fatal  injury 
and  99  non-fatals.  With  the  industrial  classes  generally,  the  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  would  be  larger.  The  fatal  and  non-&tal 
injuries  alike  would  certainly  be  in  excess  of  any  present  experience 
by  the  English  accident  insurance  companies  on  a  large  scale.  See 
commentary  on  Table  D,  1 838. 

But  assuming  the  proportion  on  the  population  all  round  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  selected  classes  insured  in  the  accident  insurance 
companies — then  if  the  deaths  by  accident  and  violence,  properly 
so  called,  be  only  12,000  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
still  gives  a  total  of  1,200,000  (one  million  two  hundred  thousand !) 
cases  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  injury  occurring  every  year — a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
"  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880."  What  a  prodigious  crop  of 
litigation  may  be  foreseen  out  of  all  this !  It  is  surely  incumbent 
upon  all  who  believe  in  the  welfare  of  their  race  to  ponder  seriously 
upon  this  fact,  in  view  of  concerting  means  for  harmonising  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  in  this  matter. 

I  have  in  the  present  paper  furnished  the  means  of  ascertaining 
that  the  ratio  of  violent  deaths  to  the  population  has,  for  many 
years,  ranged  at  about  8  to  the  10,000  (or  0*08  per  cent.).  This  is  just 
under  i  per  1,000;  but  it  includes  women,  children,  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  many  persons  who  incur  no  "  occupation  haiard."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  undoubtedly  includes  (as  I  have  already  shown) 
many  deaths  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  "accidental "  by  the 
accident  insurance  companies. 

If  we  assume  the  normal  death-rate  from  accidents  of  all  kinds 
to  be  I  per  1,000  of  the  population  per  annum,  we  may  safely  take 
it  that  the  death-rate  for  the  more  hazardous  occupations  reaches 
to  threefold  this  percentage.*     Now  an  insurance  company  always 

*  Mr.  Neiflon  sbowt  in  his  report  (1880)  already  referred  to,  that  the  deaths 
of  mmert  fVom  accidents,  in  the  "  Lancashire  and  Cheshir«^  Miners*  Pntnanent 
"  Relief  Society"  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence  1863-68,  had  been  at  thc^nla 
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has  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  a  "  selection  against  it "  is 
continnonsly  going  on — ^not  necessarily  always  intentional — indeed 
rather  involuntary  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  but  the  combined 
action  of  the  human  wiU  produces  the  results  of  adverse  selection ; 
in  other  words,  the  more  risky  feel  the  necessity  of  insurance  and 
act  upon  it ;  persons  following  the  less  hazardous  occupations  do 
not  feel  such  necessity,  and  therefore  do  not  insure.  In  this  way 
it  comes  about  that  the  insurance  companies  always  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  risk  than  prevails  amongst  the  population  generally. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  hazardous 
occupations  the  proportion  of  non-fatal  injuries  may  not  increase 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  fatal.  Thus,  if  in  an  average 
population  the  violent  deaths  be  i  per  i,ooo  of  that  population,  and 
there  be  99  non-fatal  injuries  for  each  fatal  one,  there  comes  to  be 
daims — ^fatal  and  non-fatal  combined — ^upon  the  funds  of  the 
company  at  the  ratio  of  xo  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  where  the 
mortality  is  lifted  up  to  3  per  1,000  by  reason  of  the  risk  of  occu- 
pation, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  non-fatal  claims  will  be 
raised  up  in  a  like  ratio — ^making  a  total  of  300  claims  per  1,000. 
That  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  practice  over 
a  sufficiently  large  area  of  observation.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
from  the  severity  of  the  injuries  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cases 
terminate  fatally,  not  that  the  entire  number  of  injuries  is  lifted 
up  to  correspond  with  the  fatal  rate. 

This  inference  finds  support  in  the  case  of  sickness  clubs  (t.6., 
friendly  or  benefit  societies).  Mr.  Neison,  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  other 
investigators,  have  found  that  with  classes  that  are  liable  to  death- 
claims  in  a  severe  ratio,  the  sickness  and  superannuation  claims  do 
not  follow  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  fdct  is  the 
eladmants  are  killed  off  at  once,  and  do  not  therefore  live  to  come 
upon  the  funds  from  time  to  time  over  a  series  of  years,  as  do  those 
who  are  subjected  to  less  severe  bodily  injuries.* 

Conoltision. 

I  have  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
problems  here  involved ;  but  these  have  been  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  individual  insurance  companies,  which  for  the  most 

of  3«i95  (p.  88).  Among  tbose  employed  in  connection  with  raiUoayB,  the  rate 
of  ffttiil  accidents  per  annum  Taried  from  z\  per  1,000  on  passenger  traffic  lines  to 
3^  per  1,000  on  those  lines  possessing  a  heavy  goods  traffic  (p.  51). 

*  Tliis  view  is  also  home  ont  in  pnrt  bj  Mr.  Neison's  report  (1880).  The 
actual  eiperience  of  tlie  Miner^  Permanent  Relief  Fnnds  had  varied  fh)m  140 
to  190  cases  of  temporary  disability  per  1,000  members;  whereas  the  rate  of 
morUlity  bad  varied  from  3*6  down  to  1*3  per  1,000  employed.  In  the  case  of 
railway  employit,  the  disablement  cases  had  only  reached  84  per  1,000,  while  the 
death*  rates  had  been  on  an  average  perhaps  about  3  per  1,000  (p.  ^)noalp 
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part  only  insured  certain  selected  classes.  These  "  obsenrations  *' 
have  been  made  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  ;  hut  the  risks  have 
been  undergoing  changes  during  this  period.  The  direction  of  these 
changes  will  be  found  noted  up  in  the  present  paper.  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  fitting  occasion  to  enlarge  in  detail  upon  the  past 
experience  of  the  accident  insurance  companies,  or  of  sickness 
societies,  or  even  of  those  special  associations^-of  which  so  many 
have  been  founded  during  the  last  half-century — in  connection  with 
railways,  mines,  and  other  industrial  enterprises.  The  **  Employers* 
**  Liability  Act "  is  a  national  measure ;  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  to  be 
based  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  It  has  a  certain  show  of 
equity  in  its  design,  but  the  principle  it  embodies  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times — savours  of  experimental  legislation ! 

My  present  purpose  is  this :  the  measure  is  a  national  one.  Its 
provisions  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  community  who  are  eng^aged 
in  industrial  or  manufacturing  pursuits.  Any  insurance  company 
undertaking  the  business  of  indemnifying  employers  under  it  should 
be  prepared  to  grant  protection  against  all,  or  certain  defined 
proportions  of,  the  risks  thrown  upon  the  employer,  and  of  course 
at  equitable  rates,  otherwise  the  contracts  will  not  be  continued. 
For  this  reason  then  I  have  dealt  with  the  national  statistics.  No 
general  investigation  of  a  similar  character  has  been  previously 
attempted.  This  would  not  have  been  undertaken  by  me  at  this 
time  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  labour  involved — labour  which 
might  have  been  reduced  by  three-fourths  if  the  reports  of  the 
registrars-general  of  the  three  sections  of  the  kingdom  were  shaped 
upon  uniform  lines  of  classification  and  general  ammgement.  For 
most  statistical  and  many  social  purposes  the  so-called  United 
Kingdom  is  in  truth  three  kingdoms !  When  shall  we  find  a 
statesman  sufficiently  enlightened  to  break  down  these  barriers  of 
obstruction,  and  make  our  records  at  least  uniform  and  really 
national,  instead  of  being  sectional  and  multiform  ? 

The  mention  of  statesmanship  brings  to  my  mind  this  fact. 
There  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
"  Employers*  Liability  Act,  1880."  The  aim  of  this  amendment 
appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  workmen  fix>m  contracting  themselves 
out  of  the  Act.  Hitherto  they  have  only  done  so  in  view  of  proper 
protection  by  the  aid  of  funds  and  associations,  founded  for  the 
especial  purposes  of  providing  proper  or  agreed  allowances  in  the 
event  of  fatal  or  non-fatal  injury — insurance  organisations  in  truth. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  the  province  of  insurance  to  meet 
cases  of  this  character.  To  the  employer  the  risk  he  incurs  under 
the  Act  of  1880  is  an  unknown  quantity — a  casualty  may  arise 
which  will  completely  overwhelm  him.     Where  is  the  protection 
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to  the  workman  then  P  May  we  not  take  a  lesson  from  Germany  f 
The  sagacious  statesman  who  so  ablj  regulates  the  social  w^- 
being  of  that  kingdom,  sees  in  insurance  the  only  safeguard  that 
can  be  reached.  He  is  going  to  make  it  compulsory  !  Here  some  of 
our  short-sighted  politicians  are  doing  their  worst  in  trying  to 
abolish  it. 

The  result  at  which  I  have  arrived  appears  to  be  this : — ^Violent 
deaths,  on  an  average  of  all  classes  and  causes,  approximate  to 
I  per  1,000  of  the  population  every  year.  The  non-fatal  injuries 
among  such  classes  as  have  heretofore  insured  are  about  99  per  1,000 
of  the  population  each  year.  Hence  fatal  and  non-fatal  injuries 
together  reach  10  per  cent,  per  annum — ^that  is  i  in  10  of  aU 
persons  insured  meets  with  an  accidental  injury,  slight  or  serious, 
up  to  fatal,  every  year.  I  remember  when  the  proportion  was  only 
I  in  12.  There  is  an  advance  equal  to  1$  per  cent,  upon  the  rate 
which  prevailed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  United  States 
about  I  in  8  of  the  insured  meets  with  accidental  injury  during  the 
year.  In  the  United  Kingdom  i  person  in  10  of  all  classes  of 
persons  heretofore  insured  makes  a  claim  every  year ;  or  in  other 
words  a  person  not  engaged  in  an  occupation  regarded  as  hazardous 
will  have  an  accidental  injury  once  in  ten  years.  If  you  find  him 
on  the  books  more  frequently,  his  occupation  or  his  habits  render 
him  no  longer  a  first  class  risk. 

In  the  matter  of  habits,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  said  very 
little,  I  propose  to  add  an  appendix  hereto,  showing  the  effect 
of  intoxication,  usually  designated  intemperance,  not  only  upon 
deaths  from  accidental  violence,  but  likewise  its  influence  upon  the 
death-rate  of  the  kingdom  generally,  so  far  as  this  can  be  measured 
by  registered  results.  These  indeed  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
actual  results — incapable  of  measurement.  I  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  at  the  very  commenceihent  of  accident  insurance,  that  no  rate 
of  premium  wiU  cover  the  risk  of  intemperance — ^so  manifold  and  in- 
sidious are  its  workings  in  the  direction  of  danger !  The  experience 
of  a  lifetime  has  confirmed  and  intensified  this  view.  The  actuary 
of  the  future — in  the  wider  range  the  business  is  sure  to  take — 
must  endeavour  to  guard  against  its  consequences,  as  I  have 
striven  to  guard  against  them  in  the  past. 

My  task  is  finished.  I  have  made  the  inquiry  as  complete  as 
the  materials  within  my  reach  will  allow.  To  those  who  may 
attempt  to  draw  deductions  from  the  figures  and  opinions  here 
presented,  I  give  this  word  of  parting  advice — proceed  cautiously. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  and  other  pursuits  know  more 
of  their  real  hazards  than  outsiders,  however  scientific,  can  ever 
know.  Statistics  in  fact  do  not  reach  the  whole  case.  The  moral 
hazard   of  the  business  can  only  be  compassed  by  judgment  and 
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ezperienoe.  There  was  a  recent  opportonity — in  the  passing  last 
session  of  the  Act  for  taking  the  census  of  this  year — to  have 
learned  how  many  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  prevented  from 
sickness  and  accident  on  a  given  day  from  following  their  asiud 
occupations,  together  with  the  cause  of  the  injury  or  disability,  and 
its  past  duration.  No  minister  of  the  crown  had  the  sagaciiy  to 
perceive  the  great  value  resulting  from  such  a  record.  If  that 
simple  and  obviously  practical  inquixy  had  been  undertaken,  as  was 
urged  by  this  and  other  learned  societies,  there  would  have  been 
accomplished  one  step  decidedly  in  advance.  As  it  is,  we  must 
struggle  on,  making  use  of  the  best  materials  at  our  present  com* 
mand.  These  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  available  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 
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APPENDIX. 


Influenoe  of  Intemperance  (Intozioation)  upon  Violent 
Deaths,  Ssc, — It  is  certain  that  a  very  material  proportioii  of  the 
deaths  ennmerated  in  the  preceding  tables  have  been  influenced  more 
or  less  bj  habits  of  intoxication  ;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  to 
what  extent  this  may  have  been  the  case.  A  drunken  driver  upsets 
a  coach,  several  passengers  are  killed,  he  escapes ;  or  a  drunken 
cabman  drives  over  children  or  persons  in  the  street  with  the  like 
result.  While  in  the  case  of  steam  boiler  and  other  kinds  of 
explosion,  the  act  of  one  man  wholly  or  partially  intoxicated  may 
be  more  extensively  fatal ;  the  same  in  railways  and  steamboats. 

The  registrar-general  has  noted  in  his  annual  reports  in  such 
cases  as  are  specified  in  the  returns  sent  in  to  him,  the  effects  of 
intemperance  upon  violent  deaths ;  but  these  do  not,  and  cannot 
reach  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Table  PP. —  ViolerU  Deaths  from  (or  Accelerated  by)  Intoxication^  to  Males  and  Females^ 
in  the  different  Registration  Dinsions  of  England  and  Wales  during  1878. 

MaIiBS. — Out  of  13,666  yiolent  deaths  of  nudes,  loz  are  stated  to  hare  occurred  to  persons 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  11  to  persons  sufiFering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  in 
295  other  cases  death  was  accelerated  by  the  superrention  of  erysipelas,  mortification,  pyiemia,  or 
tetanus.     Total  408.    Here  foUow  the  details : — 


GftiMM  of  Violent  Death. 

Engimnd 
nod 

Walet. 

DiTitiohf  M  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

lY. 

T. 

▼I. 

▼II. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Returned  distinctly  as  occurring— 

In  a  state  of  intoxication    

While   suiFering   from   deli-1 
rium  tremens  J 

Aooeleraied  by— 
Erysipelas 

102 
11 

64 

28 

90 

113 

21 

2 

22 
18 

7 

4 

8 
15 

3 
3 

3 

I 

5 
8 

4 

4 

3 
3 
6 

3 

I 

4 

5 

3 

'5 

4 

1 

4 

7 
8 

4 

4 

I 

6 
3 
9 

8 

21 
3 

13 

2 

13 

16 

21 

7 

5 
9 

10 

3 
6 
9 
6 

4 
3 

Mortification 

PrsBinia 

5 

*  ^Ti-i--r-iT 

Tetanus 

FncALBS. — Out  of  5,181  violent  deaths  to  females,  45  are  stated  to  have  occurred  to  persons 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  i  to  a  person  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  in  73  other 
sasea  death  was  accelerated  hy  the  superrention  of  erysipelas,  mortification,  pyemia,  or  tetanus. 
Total  119. 


Rrtnmed  distinctly  as  occurring — 

In  a  state  of  intoxication   .... 

While  suffering  from  deli- 
rium tremens   

Accelerated  by — 

Erysipelas 

Mortification 

Pymnia 

Tetanus 


45 

1 

29 
13 
11 
20 


11 


H 
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London  stands  pre-eminently  bad  in  tliis  table ;  nor  does  there 
seem  reason  to  believe  tbat  there  is  anything  excepHonal  during 
this  particular  year.  I  propose  however  to  prepare  a  retom  of  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  intemperance  registered  during  a  series 
of  years — registered  subject  to  all  the  imperfection  from  want  of 
precise  knowledge  already  referred  to. 

Table  (if^.-— Deaths  from  Violence^  occurring  "during  IfUoxicatumj"  to 
Modes  and  Fenialesj  during  the  Years  1852-76  (England  and  Wales). 


Yean. 

Malef. 

Femalet. 

TotaL 

ToUl  Deatlii  from 
Yiolenoe.    (Table  D) 

1862  

69 
84 

80 

No 

112 
117 

94 
94 
81 

94 
no 
119 

\tl 

100 
119 
153 
»33 
130 

lOZ 

23 
23 
13 
19 
23 
returns    for 
18 
25 
19 
28 
33 
26 
36 
40 
53 
28 
40 
42 
59 
67 
66 
45 

9* 

107 

66 

95 
103 
these  years. 
130 
I4» 
"3 
122 

i»4 
120 
146 

159 
196 

»34 
140 
161 
212 
200 
186 

0*63 

*53  

0*72 

»54 

0*43 

»65  

0-62 

'56  

0*69 

»57-62 

*63  

0*82 

»64  

0-83 

*65  

0-65 

*66  

0*72 

'67  

0*67 

'68  

0*70 

'69  

0-88 

'70  

0-95 

'71  

ri5 

72  

0-77 

'73  

081 

'74  

0*89 

'75  

1-12 

76 

'77  

108 
1*05 

'78  

0*83 

AvArAOTA  rkf  S 

1  years 

081 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  in  this  tahle ; 
periods  of  high  wages  do  not  appear  to  be  a  solution ;  see  1871, 
yet  still  higher  1876. 

But  hero  we  have  dealt  with  the  influence  of  intoxication  upon 
violent  deaths  only.  That  influence  also  extends  to  the  mortality 
from  all  causes,  where  there  is  at  least  an  equal,  perhaps  even  a 
greater,  difficulty  in  measuring  its  intensity.  Dr.  Farr,  in  his 
letter  to  the  registrar-general  (Twentieth  Report,  p.  171)  says, 
**  Intemperance  induces  various  diseases  «;Wc^  appear  under  other 
"  heads,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estima^  the  injury  to  the  pnbKc 
"  health  arising  directly  and  indirectly  from  this  cause." 

I  propose  now  to  abstract  from  the  returns  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  numbers  of  deaths  annually  attribnted 
directly  to  intemperance,  classed  under  its  more  modem  designation. 


in  medical  nosology — alcoholism.     The 


«''«^§&^d?^(^«^( 


of  the 
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inqniiy  being  that  intemperance  in  all  its  phases  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  accidental  injuries,  only  a  certain  undefined 
portion  of  which  are  fatal,  and  so  become  recorded ;  the  non<fatals 
being,  as  I  have  already  said,  incapable  of  actual  enumeration,  are 
only  to  be  reached  by  estimate. 

Table  RR. — Deaths  from  Intemperance  and  Ddirium  Tremens  (Alcoholism) 
during  the  Period  1847-78,  excluding  Violent  Deaths  (England  and 

Wales). 


Males. 

FemMln. 

Both 
Sexet, 

Percentage 

on 

Deaths 

Percentage 

Yew. 

on 

Intcmpennce. 

Delirium 
Trement. 

[ntempenince. 

Delhiura 
Tremens. 

Totals. 

from 
all  Causes. 

Violent 
Deaths. 

1847.... 

^_ 

__ 

__ 

_ 

77i 

0183 

56 

•48.... 

211 

451 

67 

68 

797 

0-200 

59 

•48.... 

433 

450 

74 

60 

817 

0-185 

61 

'50... 

242 

476 

81 

64 

863 

0-234 

61 

'61... 

211 

449 

78 

54 

79* 

0-201 

5-8 

•52... 

a3o 

459 

78 

58 

825 

0-202 

5*7    . 

53... 

273 

430 

100 

79 

882 

0-209 

59 

•64.... 

224 

485 

94 

.    66 

869 

0-198 

5'7 

'65... 

«95 

483 

91 

53 

822 

0193 

5*4 

'56... 

171 

390 

66 

61 

688 

0176 

4-6 

-•67.... 

198 

429 

96 

55 

778 

0-185 

5'5 

'58... 

»95 

371 

93 

53 

712 

0-158 

5*0 

•59... 

221 

475 

IH 

70 

890 

0-202 

6-2 

•60... 

212 

407 

106 

50 

775 

0-183 

5'^ 

'61... 

165 

869 

77 

56 

657 

0151 

4*4 

'62... 

162 

421 

84 

60 

717 

0164 

4-8 

•63... 

226 

424 

138 

47 

835 

0176 

5'3 

'64... 

298 

632 

169 

60 

1,059 

0-213 

6-2 

'65... 

304 

543 

133 

69 

1,049 

0-213 

6-0 

'66... 

308 

430 

138 

67 

933 

0186 

5'5 

'67... 

^S^ 

326 

122 

43 

743 

0-157 

4*4 

'68... 

H7 

390 

102 

49 

788 

0-164 

4-6 

'69... 

231 

388 

100 

45 

764 

0-154 

4-6 

70... 

202 

294 

106 

43 

645 

0-125 

3*9 

•71... 

^47 

320 

ii3 

60 

740 

0-143 

4*3 

'72... 

256 

290 

128 

39 

713 

0144 

41 

'73... 

286 

330 

126 

35 

777 

0157 

4'5 

•74.... 

380 

430 

188 

55 

»»o53 

0-200 

^'% 

'75 .. 

438 

419 

216 

70 

>»«43 

0-209 

6-0 

'76... 

411 

406 

247 

56 

1,120 

0224 

6-1 

'77.... 

479 

370 

^S5 

42 

1,146 

0-229 

6-4 

'78.... 

489 

290 

288 

49 

1,116 

0-207 

5*9 

0-185 

5'3 

Note. — Down  to  and  including  1857  all  deaths  registered  aa  resulting  from 
intemperance  were  classed  under  yiolent  deaths,  while  those  resulting  fix)m 
delirium  tremens  were  classed  under  deaths  resulting  from  diseases  of  the 
nenrous  sjstem.    Since  that  date  both  haye  been  classed  under  zymotic. 

Scotland, — The  deaths  attributed  to  intemperance  in  Scotland 
are  here  shown  to  be  at  a  smaller  ratio  than  in  England  {vide  next 
table).     In  Ireland  the  rate  is  verj  high.  ^g.^.^^,  .^ GoOglc 
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Table  SS.— 

Deaths  from  Intemperance,  Mates  and  Females,  during  the 
Period  1855-76  (Scotland). 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Pertsentaee  ot 
Entire  Deatiii  from 
Violence  (Table  J). 

1866  

37 
5^ 
5^ 
5' 
65 
37 
48 
39 
37 
47 
56 
45 
47 
5» 
57 
56 
77 
99 
88 

i5i 
"3 
"5 

20 
26 
29 
37 
86 
18 
30 
14 
22 
80 
32 
33 
29 
31 
44 
42 
63 
62 
60 
81 
86 
82 

57 
78 

85 
88 

lOI 

S5 
78 
53 
59 
77 
88 
78 
76 
8i 

lOI 

98 
130 

i5» 
148 

234 
209 

2*9 

'66  

3*8 

»67  

41 

'68  

4*4 

»69  

4*9 

»60  

2-6 

•61  

37 

»62  

2*6 

»63  

2*6 

»64  

3*3 

»66  

3-7 

'66  

3*4 

»67  

8-4 

'68  

36 

»69  

4*3 

'70  ... 

4*1 

'71  

6*6 

'72  

6*8 

'78  

6*2 

'74 

7*6 

'76  

71 

'76 

6*6 

Arantjf^  of  2S 

J  T6an  

4-3 

° 

'  J"™""  • 

The  flactaations  in  this  table  appear  almost  incapable  of 
elucidation.  The  increase  in  the  three  last  jearft  in  the  table  ia 
very  remarkable. 

Irda/nd. — The  deaths  from  intemperance  in  Ireland  bear  a  much 
larger  ratio  to  the  violent  deaths  from  all  causes  than  in  England, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  :— 

Table  TT. — Deaths  resulting  from  Alcoholism  (tie.,  Intemperance  cmd 
Delirium  Tremens),  Mates  and  Females,  1864-79  (Irelahd). 


Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Perceotase  of 
Total  Deatka  from 
Violeooe.    (Table  0>. 

1864  

9« 
119 

^SS 
i5» 
122 

i05 
116 

123 
«34 
128 
158 
1 60 

123 

"54 
13» 

12A 

11 
28 
24 
23 
18 
14 
16 
17 
22 
26 
38 
86 
37 
26 
29 
99 

102 
147 
179 
>75 
140 
119 
»3i 

156 

196 
195 
159 
i8o 
160 
146 

4*6 

'66  

67 

'66 

'67  

'68  

8*3 
8-0 
6*6 

'69  

6*6 

'70  

6*0 

'71  

6-6 

'72  

7-8 

'73  

7*2 

'74 

9*6 

'76  

9*2 

'76  

7*6 

'77  

8*9 

•78  

8*0 

'79  

7*3 

**^                            — 

Arerage  of  16 

yewi  .....Di?JlL^ 

;d  by  ^         7.3 
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The  flnctnations  here  too  are  very  considerable. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  three  preceding  tables  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  deaths  from  '*  intemperance  "  in  each,  division  of  the 
kingdom  show  a  very  decided  increase  over  the  periods  during 
which  they  are  respectively  recorded.  The  fluctuations  are  more 
considerable  than  in  most  of  our  other  tables.  This  may  arise 
troTTL  irregularities  in  the  registration  (not  very  probable)",  or  from 
some  other  cause  not  easily  apparent — ^as  for  instance  from  high 
wages,  the  prevalence  of  "strikes,"  or  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  As  to  England  and  Wales  we  have  the  influence  of 
intemperance  recorded  in  two  forms :  1,  its  influence  upon  violent 
deaths ;  2,  its  influence  upon  the  general  mortality  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  adding  these  two  influences  together,  their  conjoint  effect  is  far 
less  than  the  effect  shown  in  the  death-rate  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
joint death-rate  from  intemperance  as  shown  in  the  returns  for 
England  and  Wales  over  a  series  of  years,  is  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
violent  deaths ;  in  Scotland  it  has  been  over  4  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland 
over  7  per  cent. ! 


Discussion  on  Mb.  C.  Walford's  Paper. 

Mb.  Charles  Habdikq  having  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  paper,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  meeting  by  going  over  all  the  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Walford. 
He  could  only  deal  with  the  business  view  of  accidents  as  connected 
with  insurance.  Mr.  Walford  had  said  that  there  were  cycles  in 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  injuries,  of  which  he  had  good  oppor- 
tunities  of  knowing.  Now  be  (the  speaker)  might  as  well  supply 
what  Mr.  Walford  did  not  seem  to  supply  in  regard  to  tbis  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  those  cycles  were  brought  about,  as  far  as 
localities  were  concerned,  more  by  the  active  exertions  of  agents 
in  pushing  tbe  business  of  their  companies.  What  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  in  localities  where  agents  were  particularly  active  in 
pushing  their  business,  the  effect  of  cultivating  an  active  insurance 
business  was  to  cultivate  tbe  accidents  of  localities.  It  was  a 
singular  thing,  that  accident  companies  had  to  deal  very  often  not 
only  witb  cases  of  accidents  pure  and  simple,  but  with  cases  which 
were  attributable  to  accidents,  but  which  were  due  to  other  causes. 
He  would  tell  them  of  a  case  where  an  elderly  gentleman,  passing 
along  a  street,  sprained  his  ankle.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
afterwards,  notice  was  given  to  the  office  that  the  gentleman  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  accident.  But  when  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  man  came  to  be  presented  to  the  office,  the  cause  of 
death  was  put  down  as  "  Injury  to  ankle — diabetes.**  Therefore  in 
dealing  witb  many  of  these  classifications,  they  must  take  f 
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they  conld  always  rely  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  referee. 
His  past  experience  with  accident  companies  was  that  medical  men 
did  now  and  again  favonr  their  patients  against  the  companies. 
In  conclnsion  he  thonght  there  was  nothing  to  call  for  speciid 
remark  in  regard  to  the  paper,  except  so  far  as  he  did  not  qnite  go 
the  length  of  Mr.  Waif ord  in  saying  that  the  death  claims  amounted 
to  one  in  a  hundred.  They  were  rather  more  favourable  in  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Walford 
on  the  very  able  paper  which  he  had  read  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen  said  that  Mr.  Walford  established,  as  far  as 
any  tables  could  establish,  the  fact  that  accidents  which  occurred 
to  workmen,  or  to  any  other  class  of  persons,  were  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  general  average.  Very  possibly  there  might  be 
cases  arising  of  particular  injustice,  or  of  particular  advantage 
either  against  the  employed  and  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  or 
vice  versa,  and  therefore  to  found  permanent  legislation  at  the 
present  time,  dealing  necessarily  with  circumstances  as  they  now 
existed,  would  entail  the  result  that  one  class  might  be  hereafter 
unduly  benefited,  and  another  class  unduly  prejudiced.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  best  course 
was  to  leave  trade  matters  to  regelate  themselves,  and  not  attempt 
to  legislate  upon  them.  He  was  not  going  to  follow  Mr.  Walford 
in  his  average  tables,  which  were  full  of  interest,  and  which  they 
could  not  too  much  admire,  in  view  of  the  great  labour  they  had 
cost  the  compiler,  but  he  thought  this  general  deduction  must 
come  from  them,  viz.:  that  the  intervention  of  the  legislature 
in  these  matters  was  entirely  superfluous.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  the  teachings  of  economical  science  should  be  brought 
sufficiently  home  to  masters  and  men,  to  lead  them  to  understand 
that  legislative  interference  was  not  in  any  way  necessary,  and  they 
would  then  understand  how  they  could  themselves  cover  all  the 
risks  which  might  be  cast  upon  them.  If  a  man  chose  to  take  an 
employment  which  was  dangerous,  that  was  a  question  in  which  it 
was  not  for  anyone  to  control  him ;  but  if  he  took  that  employment, 
he  ought  to  know  as  nearly  as  science  could  teach  him  the  extent 
of  his  risks,  and  he  should  be  taught  that  it  was  part  of  his  business 
that  he  should  protect  himself  from  those  risks,  and  exact  from  his 
master  a  sufficient  wage  to  provide  against  them.  He  thought  this 
phase  of  the  question  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Society  to 
teach,  and  if  Mr.  Walford's  paper  would  bring  to  the  minds  of 
people  the  universality  of  that  principle,  and  that  masters  and  men, 
who  had  equal  rights,  could  do  for  themselves  what  parental 
legislation  sought  to  do  for  them,  he  thought  the  effect  of  this 
paper  would  be  indeed  most  valuable. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Net  SON  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  obliga* 
tions  which  the  Society  was  under  for  the  valuable  paper  which 
Mr.  Walford  had  read.  Having  had  occasion  during  the  last  few 
years  to  go  over  a  good  deal  of  the  same  ground,  he  could  speak 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  getting 
together  the  facts  contained  in  the  paper.     He  would  not  have 
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risen  to  speak,  bnt  for  the  fact  tliat  lie  had  some  special  information 
on  this  subject,  throngh  the  introdnction  last  session  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill.  At  that  time  a  great  number  of 
employers  were  in  deadly  fear  and  tremor  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  would  be  placed  upon  them  by  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
instructed  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had 
special  facilities.  Well  they  naturally  thought  that  if  they  took 
the  question  of  mines  first,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  dealing  with 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  occupation  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  mines  for  twenty  years  were 
carefully  analysed,  and  some  large  colliery  accident  funds  supplied 
additional  information.  To  sum  up  the  matter  as  far  as  mines 
were  concerned,  he  might  state  that  the  result  arrived  at  was  that 
the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  among  miners  might  be  safely  put  down 
at  23  per  10,000.  It  had  been  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  as  high 
as  36,  but  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  each  year  the  rate  had  been 
reduced.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  railways,  and  here 
he  must  say  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  returns  other 
than  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  did  not  take  in  all  the 
accidents  that  occurred.  Well  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  this,  that  the  rate  of  accidents  was  found  to  depend  materially 
upon  the  nature  of  the  traffic  conducted  upon  the  line.  If  they 
took  a  passenger  line,  like  some  of  the  lines  south  of  London,  they 
found  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  some  25  out  of  every  10  000 
employSs  met  with  fetal  accidents.  But  when  they  went  to  large 
goods  traffic  lines,  like  those  north  of  the  Thames,  the  rate  ran  up 
to  3^ ;  so  that  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  while  the  accidents 
in  mines  were  only  23  in  10,000,  in  railways  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  the  rate  was  25.  Since  that  inquiry 
he  had  had  special  facilities  in  connection  with  the  large  trades 
union  in  connection  with  the  railways,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
facts  arrived  at  were  completely  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
the  union.  They  next  proceeded  to  a  branch  of  inquiry  not 
mentioned  there  that  evening.  They  investigated  the  returns  of 
tiie  Navy  for  twenty  years ;  and  they  found  although  the  rate  of 
accidents  in  the  navy  had  decreased  very  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years,  taking  an  average  of  fifteen  years,  the  rate  of  deaths 
from  violence  in  that  service  was  40  in  10,000.  In  the  mer- 
cantile marine  the  rate  was  astounding.  They  found  there  that 
instead  ol  40,  the  deaths  were  as  high  as  1 50.  They  found  one 
very  considerable  element  to  account  for  this,  and  that  ^ was,  that 
the  deaths  from  shipwrecks  alone  in  the  mercantile  marine 
amounted  to  80  in  10,000,  which  still  left  70  due  to  causes  other 
than  shipwreck.  Hitherto  he  had  dealt  with  fatal  accidents,  but 
now  as  far  as  non-fatal  accidents  were  concerned,  they  found  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  men  employed 
in  and  about  mines  met  with  an  accident  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
every  year.  In  some  mines  they  found  the  rate  ran  up  to  a  half  of 
those  employed.  A  significant  fact  in  their  inquiry  was  this,  that 
they  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  north  of  England,  that  when 
the  coal  trade  was  bad,  the  rate  of  non -fatal  accidents  ^  increased 
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wonderfully,  and  men  whose  backs  were  sprained  in  times  ol 
depression  were  never  heard  of  in  times  of  prosperity ;  but  always 
when  the  price  of  labour  went  down,  the  men  got  their  backs 
sprained  with  greater  intensity.  Turning  to  quite  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  with  regard  to  accidents  all  over  the  kingdom 
from  horse  vehicles,  they  would  find  that  whereas  in  London  hj  far 
the  greater  portion  of  persons  were  killed  by  waggons,  outside 
London  it  was  by  light  carts,  whatever  might  be  the  explanation. 
In  conclusion  the  speaker  said  as  to  the  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
statistician,  he  thought  as  one  result  of  the  report  from  this 
Society  to  the  Gt)vernment  in  connection  with  the  next  census,  the 
Registrars-general  would  have  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
piling their  statistics  for  the  three  kingdoms. 

Dr.  Gbaham  Balfour,  F.B.S.,  expressed  the  gratification  he  had 
felt  in  listening  to  Mr.  Walford's  very  interesting  paper.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  labour  involved  in  compiling  such  an  amount 
of  statistics,  and  he  had  seldom  heard  a  paper  read  in  the  Society 
on  which  more  careful  work  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed.  He 
should  like,  however,  to  call  Mr.  Walford's  attention  to  the  question 
of  mortality  by  poisoning.  He  could  not  at  that  moment  say  posi- 
tively, but  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  diminuticm  in  the 
number  of  deaths  by  poison  might  probably  be  to  some  extent  a 
result  of  the  legislation  of  comparatively  recent  years  on  the  subject 
of  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  beneficial  effects  of  precautions  agiunst 
deeds  of  violence  were  well  shown  in  the  case  of  suicides  in  the 
army.  At  one  time  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
called  to  the  large  number  of  suicides  by  firearms  in  the  army,  and 
the  practice  of  issuing  ball  cartridge  to  be  kept  in  their  possession 
by  soldiers  in  the  barrack  room  discontinued,  and  consequent  upon 
this  change  the  number  of  suicides  had  considerably  diminished. 
He  might  also  mention  that  a  good  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  invariably  to  allow  soldiers,  or  ratner  to  compel  them,  to 
wear  their  side  arms  on  all  occasions  when  out  of  barracks ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  police  mag^trates  in  which  serious  assaolta  were 
committed  by  them  with  their  bayonets.  The  result  of  a  discon- 
tinuance of  that  practice  was  that  the  number  of  serious  assaults 
diminished.  He  thought  these  points  were  worth  being  remembered, 
as  showing  how  much  could  be  done  by  proper  precautions  in 
preventing  deaths  and  accidents  by  violence.  There  was  another 
point  which  Mr.  Walford  brought  forward  in  his  paper,  and  that 
was  the  influence  of  intemperance  on  mortality.  He  would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Walford  to  look  into  the  question  of  age  in  that  connec- 
tion, for  he  was  satisfied  from  an  inquiry  that  he  had  made  on  that 
subject  many  years  ago,  it  would  be  found  that  at  the  high^  ages, 
say  above  40,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  intemperance  would 
be  found  to  increase  rapidly  with  the  advance  of  life. 

Mr.  N.  A.  HuMPHRBTS,  having  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  views  generally  set  forth  in  the  paper,  thought  ii  vras  satis&c- 
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tory  to  know  tliat  tbe  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  was 
decreasing.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  the  returns  of 
the  registrar-general,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  fifteen  joars  had  declined  from 
797  per  million  to  67$  in  England  and  Wales;  and  the  death-rate 
from  violence  in  1880  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  E.  Hbpple  Hall  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  thought  the  paper  exhibited  weakness,  it  was  in 
r^ard  to  the  quotation  made  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Henry  Baker, 
and  although  he  (the  speaker)  felt  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  in 
appearing  to  challenge  them,  he  could  not  help  stating  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Walford  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  a  representative  State,  or  as  a  test  of  what  he 
wished  to  bring  out  in  his  paper.  It  was  said  with  regard  to 
Michigan :  **  It  is  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  yet  has  water  com- 
munication by  the  lakes ;  its  pursuits  are  almost  entirely  agricul- 
tural." Now  in  that  he  must  differ  from  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
because  although  greatly  agricultural,  Michigan  was,  more  strictly 
speaking,  in  one  sense  at  any  rate,  a  manufacturing  State.  It  was 
largely  a  lumber  field,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  people  were  largely 
those  of  sawyers,  millers,  and  lumber  men.  He  would  refer  to  one 
other  point,  and  that  was  to  the  paragraph  which  said :  "  The  causes 
of  this  long  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of  violent  deaths 
from  all  causes  and  to  the  population,  are  not  far  to  seek ;  they 
have  increased  in  our  mechanicsd  arts  and  with  our  social  appliances ; 
they  seem  in  truth  to  be  increased  almost  in  the  ratio  of  our  civili- 
sation.*' Now  he  (the  speaker)  thought  they  would  all  join  most 
heartily  in  re-echoing  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  WaJford  that 
this  was  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  if 
some  of  the  Fellows  with  an  assiduity  such  as  the  compiler  of  this 
paper  had  shown,  could  set  to  work  to  find  out  what  those  causes 
were  mainly  attributable  to.  With  regard  to  intemperance  which 
had  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Balfour,  they  all  knew  that  violent 
deaths  were  largely  attributable  to  that  cause.  He  thought,  if  he 
might  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  would  prove  one  of  the 
raost  interesting  subjects  of  the  inquiry.  There  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  absolute  deaths  irom  violence 
since  the  reform  movement  began  in  regard  to  temperance. 

The  Pbbsident  (James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.),  in  expressing 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Society,  had  to  offer  Mr.  Walford  a  most 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  read. 
He  thought  it  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  the  investigation  of 
this  important  subject,  and  did  credit  to  the  Statistical  Society. 
He  entirely  coincided  with  Mr.  Walford  and  the  other  speakers,  as 
to  the  fact  that  too  little  was  made  of  the  census  returns.  It  was 
a  great  opportunity  offered  for  gaining  a  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  increase  of  the  population,  or  its  decrease  in  some  quarters,  but 
it  might  also  be  made  more  the  means  of  ascertaining  an  improve- 
ment or  the  reverse  in  many  social  and  other  conditions  of  the 
people.     He  hoped  that  the  special  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr, 
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Walford  in  his  investif^tions  would  be  obviated  bj  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  future  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Mr.  CoRNEUUS  Walford,  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  him,  briefly  criticised  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers. 
Dealing  first  with  Mr.  Harding,  he  quite  admitted  the  force  of  that 
gentleman's  observations  with  regard  to  the  zeal  of  some  agents  in 
pushing  their  business,  and  it  did  happen  that  when  accidents  aroee 
the  importance  of  insurance  was  greatly  magnified,  and  the  sum 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  was  held  up  as  an  example  of 
liberality,  and  people  flocked  into  them  A^uently,  and  too  quickly, 
having  accidents  of  a  not  dissimilar  character.  There  were  cycisB 
in  many  thincfs  connected  with  human  life,  and  in  this  matter  of 
accidents,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  several  opportunitieB 
for  observation,  that  there  were  actual  cycles  in  it.  With  r^ard 
to  sub-cycles,  he  could  not  say  how  much  was  due  to  the  force  of 
example,  and  how  much  to  fraud  and  to  influences  that  were  not 
capable  of  being  measured  in  any  way.  As  to  medical  certificates, 
he  had  known  too  much  about  the  discreditable  way  in  which 
doctors  sometimes  lent  themselves  to  claims  made  upon  insurance 
companies,  not  only  in  accident,  but  in  life  companies  and  friendly 
societies.  And  he  was  sorry  to  say  coroners  were  often  more  lax 
than  the  doctors,  if  possible.  The  real  object  of  a  coroner's 
inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  death,  but  when  a 
number  of  neighbours  of  the  person  killed  sat  as  a  jury,  some  of 
them  knowing  that  the  life  of  the  deceased  was  insured,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  very  often  considerably  coloured 
not  to  say  distorted  by  the  fact.  This  tendency,  however,  could  be 
largely  obviated  if  the  coroners  would  only  do  their  duty  in 
ascertaining  the  true  causes  of  death,  and  by  being  doubly  cai^efnl 
where  it  transpired  that  the  life  was  insured,  for  in  such  cases  even 
a  real  motive  for  suicide  sometimes  appeared,  certainly  for  creating 
injuries  which  sometimes  terminated  fatally.  If  judicial  care  were 
taken  in  the  28,000  coroner's  inquiries  annually  conducted  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  they  would  as  a  rule  have  justice 
done,  and  the  truth  established ;  whereas  now  a  coroner's  inquiry 
was  too  often  a  means  of  misrepresentation,  and  even  of  direct 
fraud.  Mr.  Lionel  Cohen  had  spoken  as  to  legislative  interference, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  that  the  Employers*  Liability 
Act  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done  by  Parliament, 
for  the  small  employers  of  labour  stood  to  be  ruined  by  its  opera- 
tions, while  the  larger  employer  was  much  more  likely  to  obtain  an 
annual  average  of  results.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
employers  of  labour  that  he  wished  to  tabulate  statistics  on  whidi 
insurance  contracts  might  be  based,  and  so  furnish  relief  and 
protection  where  it  was  most  needed.  Referring  to  Mr.  Nei«>n'8 
remarks  about  his  inquiry  last  year,  the  speaker  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  follow  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
confirmatory  on  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  which  his  own 
experience  over  a  long  series  of  years  had  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
— a  circumstance  which  was  very  gratifying  to  him,  loEiowinff^  as  he 
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did  Mr.  Neison's  wide  information  on  tbe  subject.  He  begged  to 
refer  Br.  Balfonr  to  the  oommentanr  on  Table  D  in  his  paper, 
where  he  had  given  a  large  amonnt  of  facts  on  the  subject  of  death 
by  poisoning.  It  was  a  subject  that  required  yerj  careful  and 
elaborate  investigation.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Salfour  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  Ireland  from  intemperance 
happened  amongst  old  people,  that  was  to  sav  over  50.  What 
Mr.  Humphreys  said  in  regard  to  the  decline  of  violent  deaths  was 
quite  true,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  they  must  all  be,  because  it 
did  seem  a  cruel  waste  of  life  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
most  useful  occupations  should  have  their  lives  sacrificed  in  the 
way  they  did.  The  &lling  ofE  in  the  number  of  deaths  had  no 
doubt  arisen  from  several  circumstances,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  many  of  these  causes  were  the  result  of  legislation.  The 
effect  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1861,  which  required  that  in  workshops 
and  mills  all  machinery  should  be  protected,  was  noticeable  in  the 
following  year,  and  had  been  seen  ever  since.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  one  or  two  other  Acts.  Mr.  Walford  concluded  by  thanking 
Mr.  Hepple  Hall  for  his  suggestions  about  Michigan,  although  he 
was  still  under  the  impression,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  passing 
through  it  on  several  occasions,  that  it  was  much  more  of  an 
agricultural  State  now  than  it  had  been  in  earlier  periods,  and  it 
probably  was  these  earlier  periods  which  Mr.  Hall  had  in  his  mind. 
He  had  given  the  statistics  of  America  generally,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  not  having  detailed  returns,  but  having  the  statistics  of 
Michigan  in  detail,  he  had  hoped  he  was  on  safe  ground. 
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The  English  Stations  in  tJie  Hill  Regions  of  India  :  tlieir  Value 
and  Importance,  with  some  Statistics  of  their  Peoducts  and 
Trade.  By  Hyde  Clark:e,  V.P.S.S.,  formerly  Honorary  AgetU 
for  Darjeeling,  and  for  the  Planters  of  Western  India^ 
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1,— Early  History  of  HUl  SetOemenU. 

To  the  north  of  India  rise  the  high  walls  of  the  Himalajas  and 
their  kindred  ranges,  forming  the  bounds  of  higli  and  central  Asia. 
From  this  northern  line  runs  on  the  west  a  series  of  moantainB 
through  the  peninsula  of  India,  constituting  ita  backbone,  and  lately 
familiar  to  us  from  the  gold  deposits  in  the  south. 

It  is  with  the  northern,  the  Himalayan  ranges,  we  shall  now 
chiefly  deal.  Within  these  we  have  territories  which  form  a 
contrast  to  our  main  Indian  empire  in  the  great  nyer-basins,  for 
whereas  these  latter  are  hot,  unhealthy,  and  hurtful  to  English 
constitutions,  in  the  hills  we  have  cool  and  cold  lands,  with  our  own 
climates,  our  own  fruits  ripening,  and  children  of  our  own  blood 
thriving. 

From  the  burning  plains  eager  eyes  have  turned  to  the  snow- 
clad  hills  from  the  early  times  of  English  empire,  and  oar 
statesmen  have  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when  the 
Himalayan  regions  should  be  occupied  by  our  people.  It  has  been 
the  yearning  for  health  and  for  shelter  from  the  sweltering  hot 
seasons  of  Bengal,  which  have  most  moved  these  men,  but  some  have 
thought  that  military  colonies  should  be  there  placed,  in  which  onr 
men  could  be  stationed.     There  are  records  that  Clive,  Warren 
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Hastings,  WeDington,  Mimro,  Bentinck,  Metcalfe,  Ellenborongh, 
Dalhonsie,  Malcolm,  Canning,  and  the  Laurences,  amongst  others, 
have  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  hills.* 

The  first  practical  step  was  taken  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
1819,  in  authorising  the  establishment  of  Simla,  and  from  that 
time  the  stations  have  gradually  increased  in  number,  the  founda- 
tion of  Darjeeling  in  1828  being  a  marked  step  in  opening  a  station 
lor  Bengal. 

These  hill-tops  in  the  northern  and  southern  ranges,  early 
sought  by  the  sportsmen,  were  then  camped  on  by  men  weary  of 
heat  and  fever.  They  were  first  recognised  as  sanitaria  for  the 
sick  English  officers  and  soldiers,  and  as  such  they  are  by  many 
still  regarded.  Places  of  rest  became  places  of  pleasure,  and  though 
workers  went  up  to  the  hills  to  labour  harder  in  the  healthier 
atmosphere,  yet  many  of  the  stations  became  watering  places,  and 
this  aspect  of  their  existence  has  prevented  some  from  more 
seriously  regarding  them.  The  fact  too  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  many  were  sent  up  there  from  the  plains  for  safety  did 
not  weaken  such  impressions. 

Their  natural  advantages  with  regard  to  health  made  themselves 
felt,  and  the  hills  became  regular  summer  resorts  of  the  chief 
administrators.  The  jealousy  of  the  presidential  cities,  although  it 
opposed  sach  a  diversion,  could  not  resist  it,  and  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  had  to  share  the  seats  of  government  with  Simla, 
Darjeeling,  Ootacamund,  and  Mahableshwar. 

The  growth  of  the  hill  towns  went  on,  but  was  very  slow,  for 
the  favour  shown  to  them  by  statesmen  was  counteracted  by  the 
persistent  misrepresentations  of  the  presidency  towns.  A  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  about  a  qaarter  of  a  century  ago  gave, 
however,  at  length,  stability  and  consistency  to  the  system  of  hill 
occupation,  although  that  has  by  no  means  received  the  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which  has  even  been  recognised  as 
necessary  by  authority. 

II. — DescrijpHon  of  Hill  Districts  and  Towns  in  the  Northern  or 
Tea  Begions, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  hill  stations,  exclusive  of 
Assam,  Burmah,  and  Elangra : — 

BABJssLiira. 

Jelapahar  I  Hope  Tovm. 

Qnadenburg.  |  Kunion. 

Leebong. 

•  Hyde  Clnrke,  Engliih  Settlement,  «'  Society  of  Arts  Joanutl,"  Idth  May. 
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Chibia  Poonj'bb — Shillong. 

SncLA. 
BoUeaugmy.  Knwowlee. 

Koteghur.  Sanawur. 

Juttogh.  Btigshaie. 

Soobatboo. 


Landour. 


Hawnlbagh. 


DiHBAH  Dhook. 

I 

Mnssoorie. 
Almorah. 

I 

BheenTaL 
Mttbbex. 


DalhoDsid. 
Budarodeen. 


Woodttock. 


Nynee  Tal. 


Dhurnmuala. 
Abbotabad. 


Aboo— Erinpoora. 

OOTAKAHTTin). 


Coonoor. 


Kotageri. 


There  are,  however,  several  districts  not  in  the  above  list  of 
popular  sanitaria.  Even  Bnrmah  has  its  healthy  hills,  in  which  is 
Nattonng  Station,  formed  in  1869,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
with  European  climate  and  productions.  Allanmjo  was  likewise 
surveyed  as  a  sanitarium  for  Thyetmyo. 

Assam  is  a  district  acquired  of  late  years,  in  which  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  tea  cultivation  has  brought  it  under  European 
superintendence  and  influence.  In  this  remote  country  the  Assam 
Tea  Company  and  many  private  individuals  have  founded  tea  plan- 
tations. Many  parts  of  Assam  ard  unhealthy,  but  there  is  the  choice 
of  healthy  sites;  many  formerly  unhealthy  have  been  rendered 
healthy  by  clearances  for  tea  planting,  and  as  there  is  abundance  of 
new  Ifimd  and  sufficient  cheap  labour,  new  factories  are  springing  up, 
houses  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  are  raised,  and  steamboats  are  tub 
on  the  Burrampooter.  In  these  villages  and  tea  stations  many 
English  residents  are  to  be  found,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for 
enterprise.  Besides  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rum,  lac-dye,  timber,  and 
caoutchouc  are  articles  of  English  trade. 

Cachar,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assam,  produces  tea  of  good 
quality.  A  company  has  been  formed,  called  the  Cachar  Tea 
Company,  and  there  are  a  score  of  other  tea  plantations.  The  war 
alone  has  stopped  the  influx  of  Europeans.  The  military  dutiea  are 
performed  by  hill  natives,  called  Kooldes. 

The  Durrung  division  of  Assam  has  tea  establishments,  a  lac- 
dye  manufactory,  and  a  military  church. 

In  the  GK)walparah  division  of  Assam  the  English  have  engaged 
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in  the  timber  trade,  and  are  working  tbe  forests  of  the  uplands. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Assam,  English  schools  are  established. 

Kamroop,  or  Gowhatty,  has  several  English  establishments  for 
tea,  timber,  the  mannfactare  of  caontchonc,  lac-dje,  and  ram. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission.  The  troops  are 
native,  consisting  of  Assam  light  infantry,  of  which  there  are  two 
regiments. 

Throughout  the  hill  stations  it  will  be  observed  that  the  natives 
consist  of  tribes  of  distinct  origin,  and  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  the  plains.  Some  have  been  enrolled,  and  rendered 
considerable  services  during  the  mutiny.  Thus  they  are  induced  to 
value  the  English  alliance,  and  are  trained  up  as  good  subjects. 

Caoutchouc,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  this  district  a  result  of  English 
enterprise,  as  are  the  products  of  the  forests  hitherto  unutilised. 

The  Luckimpore  or  Debroghur  division  of  Assam  is  one  of 
•the  tea  districts,  and  there  are  tea  gardens  at  Chubwa,  Dikkun, 
Myjaun,  Disraalle,  and  other  places.  One  of  these  companies  or 
finns  employs  three  English  assistants.  There  is  a  church.  Cotton 
is  grown  by  the  Nagas. 

Nowg^ng,  in  Assam,  is  a  tea  and  sugar  district.  There  is  an 
American  Baptist  mission  station,  Assam  being  one  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  American  Baptist  Society  co-operates  with  us  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  natives. 

Seebsaugur  is  the  great  tea  district  of  the  Assam  Company. 
They  have  here  five  tea  gardens,  and  employ  many  English, 
including  a  civil  engineer,  a  surgeon,  and  an  accountant.  The 
American  missionaries  have,  besides  chapels  and  schools,  a  girls' 
boarding  school,  and  a  printing  press,  from  which  is  issued  a 
monthly  paper  in  Assamese. 

The  Gt)laughaut  district  of  Seebsaugur  includes  tea  gardens 
and  sugar  works. 

Attached  to  the  Assam  government  or  commission  is  that  of 
Sylhet.  The  productions  of  this  district  include  coal,  iron,  lime- 
stone, timber,  lac,  caoutchouc,  wax,  honej,  betel  nuts,  oranges, 
cassia,  tea,  and  cotton.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are 
chiefly  mineral  and  forest  products,  affording  good  scope  for  the 
application  of  capital  and  enterprise  in  obtaining  the  raw  products 
and  in  preparing  them  for  the  market  in  the  first  manufactured 
state. 

The  Elahssia  HiUs  rise  precipitately  from  the  plains  of  Sylhet 
(which  is  in  no  sense  a  hill  country)  on  the  one  side,  and  after 
attaining  a  height  of  6,200  feet,  slope  down  by  a  gradual  descent 
until  they  are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  Brahmapootra  river,  on  the 
other  side.  Between  Sylhet  on  the  River  Surmuh  or  Gowhatty, 
we  may  estimate  the  breadth  of  the  hill  tract  between  70  and  80 
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miles.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  small  Hill  station  of  Chirra- 
poonjee  was  established  on  the  very  edge  of  the  south  face  of  the 
Kahssia  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  looking  down  upon  Sylhet  in  the  plains  below.  At 
very  nearly  the  same  epoch,  a  small  hill  station,  called  Nungklow, 
was  formed  on  the  Assam  side,  and  looking  down  on  the  plains  of 
Gowhatty  and  the  Biver  Brahmapootra  from  an  elevation  of  about 
5,000  feet. 

Nungklow,  however,  never  throve ;  access  to  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  through  a  most  unhealthy  tract,  and  the  station  itself 
turned  out  to  be  not  out  of  fever  range. 

The  station  of  Chirrapoonjee  succeeded  better.  The  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  was  fixed  there ;  the  chief 
civil  authority  in  the  Kahssia  Hills  had  also  his  office  there,  and  it 
became  a  mild  sort  of  watering  place  for  the  civil  functionaries  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  even  now  and  again  a  stray  traveller  from 
Calcutta  might  be  found  there.  But  Chirrapoonjee  had  several 
disadvantages.  It  was  healthier  than  Nungklow,  but  still  not  quite 
free  from  malarious  fever,  and  dysentery  would  often  be  very  pre- 
valent and  dangerous  there;  then  its  position  was  exceedingly 
confined;  it  was  remote  from  the  best  peopled  part  of  the  hill 
region,  and  its  climate  is  perhaps  the  wettest  in  the  world.  Chirra- 
ponjee  was  fast  going  out  of  favour,  when  in  the  year  1861  the 
magnificent  plateau  of  Shillong  was  discovered.  Shillong  lies  about 
50  miles  north  of  Chirrapoonjee ;  it  is  screened  by  a  high  range  of 
hills  from  the  excessive  rainfall  experienced  in  Chirrapoonjee,  and 
situate  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hills ;  it  is  also  protected  from  the 
malarious  emanations  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  An  easy  carriage 
road,  about  60  miles  long,  connects  it  with  Gowhatty,  the  chief 
port  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Shillong  has  its  racecourse  and  its 
polo  and  cricket  grounds,  and  the  roads  are  so  level  as  to  allow  of 
the  employment  of  wheeled  carriages.  The  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  gently' undulating,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  some  parts  of  the  Surrey  or  Cotswold  Hills.  Indeed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shillong  is  so  practicable,  that  in  several  directions  a 
man  can  ride  10  or  12  miles  at  a  hand  gallop  without  drawing  rein. 
At  the  same  time  the  landscape  is  by  no  means  tame :  it  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded  with  beautiful  glens,  mountain  streams, 
and  splendid  waterfalls ;  among  the  latter,  I  may  mention  '*  The 
*^  Bishop's  Fall,"  which  plunges  down  a  mountain  gorge  in  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  water  to  the  depth  of  410  feet.  The  soil  of 
Shillong  is  not  very  good,  but  the  potato  is  cultivated  there  with 
great  success.  Shillong  has  now  been  selected  as  the  seat  of 
Government  for  the  province  of  Assam ;  it  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  military  force  on  the  north-east  frontier.     The  climate  is 
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very  equable ;  daring  the  snmmer  months  the  thermometer  rarely 
marks  above  82  degrees,  nor  falls  in  winter  mnch  below  freezing 
point ;  I  belieye  snow  has  never  been  known  to  fall  on  the  Kahssia 
Hills.  The  establishment  of  Shillong  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  tea  planters  in  Assam  and  Sylhet  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  and  strips  the  malarious  localities  in  which  they  have  to 
work  of  much  of  their  terrors.  They  build  themselves  houses  at 
Shillong  in  which  their  wives  and  families  reside  during  the 
unhealthy  season,  and  to  which  they  can  immediately  repair  when 
attacked  by  any  illness.  In  short,  Shillong  is  now  to  Assam  pretty 
much  what  some  of  the  mountain  cities  of  South  America  are  to 
the  seaboard.* 

Darjeeling  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  connection 
with  the  English  settlement  of  Bengal.  Lying  due  north  of 
Calcutta,  with  railway  and  steamboat  communication,  a  small 
amount  of  enterprise  will  bring  it  within  a  few  hours'  reach  of 
Calcutta.  Its  advantages  were  first  discovered  about  the  month  of 
February,  1828,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant,  of  the  Civil  Service,  at  that 
time  resident  at  Malda,  and  by  Captain,  afterwards  Major- General 
G.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  who  were  employed  in  settling  the  boundary 
between  Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  These  gentlemen  represented  the 
facts  to  the  Governor  General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1829, 
and  that  great  man,  it  is  said,  never  lost  sight  of  the  expediency 
of  establishing  on  this  tract  of  the  Sikkim  hills  a  station  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  health  demanded  relief  from  the  heat  of  the 
Bengal  plains.  He  directed  Major  Herbert,  Deputy  Surveyor 
General,  to  explore  the  site ;  and  the  results  having  been  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
extended  it  with  a  view  of  its  forming  a  dep6t  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  English  recruits,  and  even  as  a  permanent  station  for 
a  European  regiment.  This  undertaking  likewise  received  the 
fostering  care  of  Lord  Auckland  during  his  government,  as  also 
of  the  successive  deputy  governors  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Governor 
General,  Lord  Canning,  as  well  as  his  successors. 

The  situation  of  Darjeeling  is  in  a  spur  of  the  Great  Sinchal 
mountain,  which  itself  rises  nearly  to  a  height  of  9,000  feet, 
throwing  out  several  spurs.  One  of  these  is  Darjeeling,  a  hog- 
backed  ridge,  with  a  steep  descent  on  its  eastern  side  to  the  torrent 
of  Bogno,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  declining  in  more  gentle 
declivities,  broken  into  knolls,  and  intersected  by  numerous  stream- 
lets, and  forming  a  fine  amphitheatre,  extending  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  dotted  with  villas,  military  establishments,  the  civil  offices,  the 
church,  hotels,  and  other  buildings.     On  other  spurs  are  several 

•  The  description  of  Shillong  I  owe  to  Colonel  HopkinflOfK>  j 
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neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets,  for  Darjeeling  has  alreadj 
become  a  small  centre  of  colonisation.  In  the  neighbonrhood, 
nearer  or  further  off,  are  Guadenbnrg,  the  German  mission,  Hope 
Town  (an  English  settlement),  Leebong  (with  gardens  of  the 
Leebong  Company),  Jelapahar,  Tagoar  (the  tea  plantations  of 
Captain  Masson),  and  Knrsion. 

The  great  attraction  of  Darjeeling  to  visitors  and  tourists,  and 
which  brings  many,  is  the  noble  view  of  Deodhnnga,  29,002  feet 
high,  of  Knnchinginga,  28,176  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  affording  perhaps  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world.  Thus  in  the  l^tnre  of  Darjeeling  its  situation  as  one 
of  the  chief  places  of  resort  by  the  Indian  traveller  will  have  great 
influence. 

Darjeeling  is  a  small  place  according  to  English  notions,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  village,  but  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  It 
has  a  church,  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  nnnnery, 
boarding  and  other  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  public  libraiy, 
masonic  lodge,  hospital,  treasury,  jail,  hotels,  and  various  shops.  It 
is  one  of  those  places  to  which  English  children  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion, and  there  they  get  the  rosy  cheeks  of  old  England.  There 
are  numerous  residents  for  health  occupying  the  villas.  The 
military  establishment  consists  of  a  hill  corps,  a  body  of  English 
invalids,  and  cantonments  are  prepared  for  English  infantry. 

The  industrial  importance  of  Darjeeling  is  now  recognised  as 
the  seat  of  tea  and  cinchona  culture. 

The  neighbouring  district,  a  part  of  Sikkim,  now  belongs  to 
the  English,  and  includes  a  population  of  50,000,  available  for 
labouring  purposes.  The  remaining  district  of  Sikkim  is  depen- 
dent on  England,  and  can  be  likewise  occupied  for  settlement  when 
the  necessity  arises. 

The  great  value  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  territory  arises 
from  its  lying  between  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  Bbootan,  on  one  of  tiie 
natural  routes  to  Central  Asia,  commanding  the  trade  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  produce  and  exports  from  these  districts 
include  gold  dust,  iron,  copper,  lime,  woods,  tea,  wax,  ginger, 
catechu,  cassia,  coffee,  cotton,  hemp,  gunny,  rice,  cardamones, 
oranges,  potatoes,  ghee,  hides,  horns,  musk,  wool,  chowries,  blankets, 
woollen  cloths,  and  many  other  articles.  The  statistics  of  this  trade, 
still  undeveloped,  are  given  further  on  to  the  latest  returns. 

As  a  political  position,  it  commands  the  countries  referred  io^ 
and  prevents  the  Nepaulese  from  seizing  Bhootan,  which  they  are 
anxious  to  do,  and  whereby  we  should  have  those  dangeicoa 
neighbours,  the  Goorkhas,  now  our  allies,  spread  further  along  our 
frontier. 

The  hill  of  Parisnath  in  the  Burdwan  range,  ha^-i)p^^^J^ted 
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to  as  suitable  for  a  sanitarium  sontli  of  the  Ganges,  bat  nothing 
serious  has  been  attempted,  nor  is  the  elevation  considerable. 

Passing  from  Darjeelingi  the  range  of  the  sub-Himalayas, 
containing  some  fine  valleys  and  country  available  for  settlements, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Nepauiese,  and  is  for  the  time  closed 
against  us.  We  then  come  to  a  group  of  hill  countries,  including 
Kemaon  or  Almorah,  the  Dehrah  Dhoon,  and  Simla. 

Kemaon  or  Kumaon  includes  the  districts  of  Kemaon  or 
Almora,  Gurhwal,  and  Nynee  Tal.  This  country  has  attracted 
attention  for  its  iron  mines. 

Almora  has  an  English  population  as  well  as  a  native  one. 
Here  is  a  considerable  establishment. 

Hawulbagh,  five  miles  distant,  has  however  the  chief  residences, 
and  here  are  the  military  cantonments.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
tea  plantations. 

Gxurhwal  has  many  iron  and  other  mines,  but  the  produce  is 
very  small.  The  forests  are  nnder  government  supervision.  At 
Paronee,  in  Gurhwal,  are  tea  plantations. 

Nynee  Tal,  in  a  romantic  situation,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  among 
the  hills,  is  the  favourite  sanitarium  in  Kemaon.  It  has  been  a  city 
of  refuge  during  the  troubles,  but  last  year  suffered  severely  by  a 
landslip. 

Bheen  Tal  is  a  village  with  tea  plantations.  In  this  district  are 
iron  works. 

Dehrah  or  Deyrah  Dhoon  is  a  district  about  the  size  of  an 
English  shire.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated,  and  is  on  a  good 
route  for  trade.  The  neighbouring  country  is  fertile,  but  where 
uncleared,  most  unhealthy  from  rank  vegetation.  In  this  district 
an  experiment  was  made  of  colonisation  by  invalid  soldiers  and 
Portuguese  Hindoos,  and  as  it  failed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  all 
military  colonies  have,  and  as  the  Portuguese  of  India  are  sure  to 
£eu1,  it  is  now  set  up  as  a  stock  argument  against  English  settlement 
in  India.  The  spread  of  the  tea  cultivation  alone  is  answer  enough 
to  the  Dhoon  experiment.  The  town  has  a  church,  American 
Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  variety  of  public 
establishments,  among  which  is  a  station  of  the  great  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  India.  The  forests  of  the  Dhoon  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  are  under  government  superintendence. 

Landour,  near  Dehrah,  is  a  sanitary  station,  regularly  frequented 
by  the  Meerut  officers,  and  forms  a  considerable  town,  with  military 
and  civil  establishments.  There  are  a  church  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

At  the  village  of  Woodstock  is  a  Protestant  girls'  boarding 
BohooL 

Mnssoorie  is  so  close  to  Landour,  that  the  ^'^ro^  cf^  villages  are 
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almost  connected  by  tbe  rambling  villas ;  it  has  a  chnrch,  and  there 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  very  well  conducted  Roman 
Catholic  school,  or  rather  college  for  boys.  A  nunnery  is  another 
Roman  Catholic  establishment,  with  a  boarding  school  attached. 
It  will  be  observed,  in  surveying  the  hill  towns,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  authorities  have  very  skilfully  selected  them  for 
occupation  by  churches,  nunneries,  and  boarding  schools,  and  as  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  pupils  from  the  plains,  these  become  reproductive 
establishments.  At  Mussoorie  there  is  a  superior  church  school  for 
boys,  and  there  is  a  common  girls*  school,  besides  two  boarding 
schools  for  young  ladies.  Dancing  and  music  are  taught  in  this 
remote  region.  Beer  is  brewed  from  native  barley  at  this  place, 
and  forms  a  new  and  permanent  branch  of  trade,  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  with  praise. 

Kenilworth  and  Clarkeville  are  places  at  Mussoorie. 

Simla  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  the  hill  stations,  and 
is  so  far  metropolitan,  that  it  has  been  the  frequent  residence  of 
governor-generals,  lieutenant  governors,  commanders-in-chief,  and 
high  authorities.  Like  most  of  these  sanitaria,  it  is  perched  on  a 
narrow  ridge  of  mountains,  with  dwellings  scattered  on  every  avail- 
able spot,  often  of  narrow  area.  It  was  only  in  1819  that  the  first 
English  dwelling  was  erected  here  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  but  by 
1841  it  had  become  a  regular  English  station,  and  has  since  much 
increased.  Sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  persons,  native  and  Euro- 
peans, are  temporarily  assembled  when  the  governor-general  takes 
up  bis  abode  in  the  town.  In  Simla  and  the  neighbouring  hill 
stations  are  to  be  found  many  residences.  Christchurch  is  a  costly 
edifice,  with  an  organ.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel.  There  are 
boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  five  district  schools  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  local  governor,  called  Deputy 
Commissioner,  is  provided  with  numerous  functionaries  and  estab- 
lishments. This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  India  which  has  a  muni- 
cipality, and  the  only  one  which  has  an  English  municipality,  an 
institution  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  rapidly  extend  throughout 
India.  There  are  an  observatory,  large  dispensary,  bank,  library, 
hotels,  assembly  rooms,  type,  copper-plate,  and  lithogi*aphic  printing 
house,  and  many  shops. 

Boileaugunj  is  a  suburb  of  Simla,  named  after  a  distinguished 
engineer  oflBcer,  General  Boileau. 

Juttogh  is  the  military  station  near  Simla,  generally  occupied 
by  a  Gk)orkha  regiment. 

Kotgur  is  a  town  50  miles  north  of  Simla.  Here  are  a  church 
mission,  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
a  school  of  industry,  and  station  of  the  Moravian  Missionary 
Society.     In  the  districts  are  five  boys'  schools.     The^  Moravian 
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Missionaries  have  chosen  this  as  a  temporary  residence,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  interior  from  this  point,  and  establish  missions  among 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols.  The  tea  cnltiyation  has  been  snccessfdlly 
introduced  in  this  district. 

Chikrata  or  Pokra,  on  the  road  between  Simla  and  Mnssoorie, 
abont  58  miles  from  the  latter,  has  within  a  few  years  become 
a  favonrite  place.  Barracks  and  an  invalid  dep6t  have  been 
built. 

As  far  distant  as  166  miles  from  Simla  is  Chini,  on  the  Tibetan 
frontier,  which  in  1869  was  a  favonrite  resort  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Dalhonsie. 

Knssowlee,  in  the  Simla  district,  is  a  sanitary  station,  having 
large  establishments,  but  suffering  from  the  want  of  water,  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distance.  The  build- 
ings are  distributed  around  a  hill  of  five  miles  in  circuit.  There  are 
a  church  and  Roman  catholic  chapel.  Here  is  the  residence  of 
another  commissioner.  A  brewery  has  been  successfully  established 
here  likewise. 

Sanawur,  near  Kussowlee,  is  the  seat  of  a  most  interesting 
establishment,  the  Lawrence  Military  Asylum.  This  was  founded 
by  that  great  man.  Sir  Henry  Lawreuce,  and  is  one  of  the  munifi- 
cent foundations  of  that  noble  family.  As  early  as  1856  it  contained 
2cx>  boys  and  200  girls,  orphans  of  English  soldiers,  who,  among 
other  employments,  are  taught  printing,  bookbinding,  and  electro- 
telegraphy.  After  the  mutiny  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  it  is 
likewise  the  military  normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  for 
the  Bengal  army. 

Dugshaie,  in  the  same  region,  is  a  station  in  the  Sirmoor  terri- 
tory, having  an  Established  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 
In  the  district  a  hill  regiment  is  raised.  The  place  is  16  miles  from 
Simla. 

Soobathoo,  another  of  these  towns,  is  by  some  preferred  to 
Simla.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  native  immigrants 
and  refugees  from  the  hill  States.  There  are  a  church,  American 
Presbyterian  chapel,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  It  is  a  sani- 
tarium, and  one  of  the  most  healthy  stations  for  troops.  In  the 
neighbouring  valleys  and  steep  mountain  sides  cultivation  is  indus- 
triously carried  on :  the  produce  being  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  ginger,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  red  pepper,  hemp, 
vegetables,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts,  apples,  wild  pears,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  melons,  being  the  varied  growth  of  several 
climates  in  close  neighbourhood. 

The  great  group  of  what  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  the 
Simla  military  towns,  is  among  those  which  afford  the  smallest 
resources  for  agricultural  operations  or  other  enterprise,  bui  the 
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trade  consequent  on  the  provision  of  troops  and  l^e  gradnal  derelop- 
ment  of  industry,  will  hereafter  invite  many  settlers. 

We  now  come  to  scattered  towns  of  much  later  establishment, 
being  the  military  sanitaria  more  lately  formed  by  the  Lawrences 
and  other  administrators  on  the  hills  adjoining  our  most  western 
territories  in  India. 

Murree  is  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelnm,  in 
the  Punjaub,  established  in  1851.  Here  was  long  the  seat  of  the 
great  governor.  Sir  James  Lawrence,  one  of  the  saviours  of  the 
empire.  It  has  already  a  large  population,  and  includes  a 
military  dep6t,  church,  the  revenue  survey  department,  and  many 
villas. 

Dalhousie  is  a  sanitarium  and  hill  station  in  Punjaub,  in  the 
Chumba  hills,  120  miles  north-east  from  Lahore,  founded  still 
later  for  the  Sealkote  and  Lahore  divisions,  and  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  distinguished  governor-general. 

Dhurrumsala  is  another  Punjaub  military  sanitarium  with 
church  and  small  barracks.  Here  the  tea  cultivation  has  been 
introduced. 

Kyelang  is  a  Moravian  missionary  station  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

The  Kemgra  and  Kooloo  districts  are  of  importance  for  the 
quality  of  their  tea  and  their  possible  mineral  resources,  rather 
than  for  the  extent  of  their  present  occupation  by  English 
settlers. 

Budorodeen,  a  small  military  sanitarium,  was  founded  in  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  government  in  1853,  and  is  between  Bunnoo 
and  Dera  Ismael  Khan.  . 

Abbotabad,  named  after  the  distinguished  James  Abbott,  is  a 
military  station  22  miles  north  of  Hurripore. 

Ghizree  is  a  sanitarium  newly  established  by  the  Bengal  Grovera- 
ment  in  Sind,  for  the  Kurrachee  brigade  of  the  division  of  its  army 
occupying  that  country. 

Our  next  district  is  Aboo  or  Mount  Aboo,  in  the  territory  of 
Serohee,  in  Bajapootama,  connected  with  the  Arawulli  range,  and 
being  the  only  station  of  the  kind  in  the  ranges  of  Central  India, 
which  it  is  supposed  will,  on  survey,  be  found  to  present  many  suit- 
able sites.  It  is  a  new  town,  and  is  a  post  of  the  agent  for  the 
States  of  Rajapootana,  and  has  a  church  and  many  English  invalid 
residents.  Here  is  another  foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the 
Aboo  Lawrence  School  for  thirty  boys  and  seventy  girls  of  English 
soldiers.  It  may  not  be  forgotten  that  a  special  appeal  was  made 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Lawrence  schools,  as  a  memorial  of  that 
eminent  man  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  of  the  family. 

Erinpoora  is  the  military  station  of  Aboo. 
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in. — Description  of  Hill  Districts  wnd  Toums  in  the  Southern  Ooffee 
a/nd  Qold  Regions. 

We  now  proceed  further  south,  to  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Along  the  shore  of  that  presidency  the  chain  of  the  Western  Ghants 
rises  like  a  wall  parallel  to  the  sea  and  supports  the  several  table 
lands  of  the  Dekkan. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  by  ascending  these  hills, 
which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  now  facilitates,  obtain 
a  refuge  during  the  violent  heats.  Poena,  on  that  railway,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  civil  and  military  station,  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
various  establishments  have  been  formed.  These  however  have 
no  industrial  value. 

Mahabuleshwar  is  a  small  town  on  a  fertile  range  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  but  having  heavy 
rains  in  the  monsoons.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in 
1828.  It  has  a  church,  library,  hotel,  bazaar,  and  invalid  garrison. 
Halcolmpeth  is  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  district  of  ^e  Neilgherries  is  a  southern  resort  for  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  authorities.  Ootacamund  is  its  chief  town, 
and  is  in  the  Coimbatore  district.  It  was  founded  in  1822.  It  has 
a  church,  public  gardens,  and  meteorological  observatory.  On 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Wynaad  and  Mysore  coffee  and  gold 
regions  it  is  acquiring  more  importance. 

Bishopsdown  is  a  place  near  the  town,  where  there  is  a  canton- 
ment for  sick  soldiers. 

Koonoor  is  a  small  station  in  the  Neilgherries,  with  many 
English  villas,  an  hotel,  and  bazaar.  The  dep6t  is  called  Wel- 
lington. 

Kotageri  is  a  neighbouring  sanitarium. 

Earty  is  the  seat  of  a  German  mission  in  these  hills.  . 

The  cinchona,  tea,  and  coffee  products  of  the  district  are  referred 
to  in  detail  elsewhere. 

As  already  stated,  coffee  and  gold  exercise  the  same  influence 
in  the  south,  as  tea  and  cinchona  do  iu  the  northern  regions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  profitable  results  of  gold  operations  to  the 
adventurers,  they  will  at  all  events  attract  capital  to  the  district, 
and  demand  attention  in  any  review. 

It  appears  to  the  public  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  India  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this  age,  which  has 
seen  so  many  events  materially  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race.  The  rediscovery  of  gold  in  California  and  its  discovery  in 
Australia,  greatly  as  they  acted  on  the  enterprise  of  the  world,  yet 
as  the  operations  in  connection  with  them  took  place  in  countries 
thinly  peopled,  they  did  not  have,  the  direct  influence  which  must 
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result  from  the  development  of  gold  mining  amidsfc  populations 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  gold  of  India  is  traditional,  and  yet,  in  our  days,  gold  had 
become  scarce  in  those  regions.  In  Southern  India  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  known  sites  in  the  Wynaad  and  Mysore  are 
only  indications  of  larger  formations. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  reasonable  compass,  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  gold  regions  of  India,  or  to  effect  this  by  either 
historical  or  topographical  treatment.  If  at  the  present  moment 
the  Wynaad  regions  concentrate  attention  on  them,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  in  any  general  consideration  as  entitled  to  sole  notice. 

Other  districts  in  ancient  times  were  better  known,  and  there 
are  mineral  formations  in  outlying  regions  which,  on  examination, 
may  prove  to  be  productive,  and  which  may  give  unexpected  value 
to  countries  now  regarded  as  undeserving  of  attention. 

On  this  occasion  we  must  dii*ect  our  notice  to  Wynaad  and  the 
neighbouring  lands.  These  must  certainly  be  considered  as  an  old 
and  recognised  gold  district,  at  whatever  opinion  we  may  have 
arrived  as  to  its  practical  utility.  The  old  workings  attest  its 
former  and  continuous  occupation  for  mining,  while  the  petty 
operations  of  the  native  gold  seekers  preserve  the  tradition,  rather 
than  prove  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  formations. 

More  than  once,  in  later  times,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  turning  these  indications  to  account,  and  that 
chiefly  in  dependence  on  the  historical  indications.  The  earliest 
historical  evidence,  however,  that  we  as  yet  possess  is  that  brought 
forward  by  the  eminent  authority  on  the  archcBology  of  India, 
Dr.  Burnell,  quoted  by  Mr.  Eastwick  and  Mr.  Brough  Smyth.  In 
his  note  on  the  great  Temple  of  Shiva,  at  Tanjore,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  could  only  be  by  gold  treasures  that  the  rajahs  of  Southern 
India  could  raise  in  the  eleventh  century  the  great  temples  to 
Shiva,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  those  to  Vishnu. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  support  it,  this  conjecture  would  fi^ll  to 
the  ground,  because  the  temples  were  not  really  constructed  with 
gold,  but  with  labour,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  unless  labour 
or  food  had  been  imported  from  without  and  paid  for  with  gold. 
Any  gold  expended  within  the  country  would,  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, remain  within  it,  and  be  again  collected  into  the 
treasury. 

Dr.  Burnell,  however,  brings  direct  proof  as  to  the  abundance  of 
gold,  by  his  successful  decipherment  of  a  remarkable  inscription  in 
the  Tanjore  temple.  Dr.  Burnell  is  thus  enabled  to  state  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  gold  was  still  the  most  common  precious 
metal  in  India,  and  stupendous  quantities  of  it  are  mentioned.  He, 
too,  considers  that  this  gold  was  obtained  from  minea^^and  that  the 
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Moslem  invasions  intermpted  their  workings.  This  is  the  opinion 
which  appears  best  to  acconnt  for  the  facts  known  to  ns. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  with  his  accnstomed  power  of  research 
in  oriental  history,  has  treated  of  the  historical  data.  He  records 
that,  in  1123,  Allahn'd-din  took  the  ciiy  of  Deogarh  and  ransacked 
the  citadel,  receiving,  besides  175  lbs,  of  pearls,  50  lbs.  of  diamonds, 
and  25,000  lbs.  of  silver,  as  mnch  as  15,000  lbs.  of  gold.  Although 
this  is  supposed  to  be  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  reason  to  deal 
with  it  as  other  than  the  actual  conditions  of  the  treaty  made  and 
recorded,  though  the  value  of  the  gold  would  be  some  600,000/. 
sterling.  Such  a  treasure  is  by  no  means  unexampled  in  history. 
Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  treasure  was  as  great  a  political  end 
as  was  the  increase  of  territory,  and  each  conqueror  possessed  him- 
self of  the  accumulated  stores  of  his  victims. 

Tippoo  Sultan  possessed  great  quantities  of  gold.  In  Maxwell's 
"  Life  of  Wellington  "  it  is  stated  that  he  was  to  pay  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  under  treaty,  three  crores  and  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees  in 
gold  mohurs,  pagodas,  and  bullion,  equal  to  about  3,300,000/.  On 
one  occasion,  Tippoo  sent  thirty-eight  camel  loads  of  money  to 
Scindiah,  to  buy  him  over  as  an  ally. 

By  the  estimate  of  treasure  and  property  taken  at  Seringapatam 
in  1799,  it  is  clear  that  Tippoo  had  been  able  to  make  fresh  accu- 
mulations of  specie;  there  were  16,740,350  star  pagodas;  his 
throne  had  at  least  30,000/.  worth  of  gold  in  it ;  besides  this,  he 
had  paid  large  sums  abroad  for  war  supplies  and  political  purposes. 

Whether  this  gold  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Southern 
India  is  uncertain,  though  the  commissioners  in  1838  state,  "  it  is 
"  pretty  certain  that  Tippoo  attempted  to  make  them  a  source  of 
'*  revenue  during  his  possession  of  the  country,"  which  was  in- 
cluded in  his  dominions.  Indeed,  all  the  English  inquiries  turned 
on  this  point  of  the  known  existence  of  the  metal. 

In  1792  and  1793,  a  joint  commission  from  Bengal  and  Bombay 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  the  province 
of  Malabar.  The  commissioners  refer,  briefly,  to  the  occurrence  of 
gold  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  the  royalties  claimed  by  the 
rajahs,  which  is  stated  to  be  on  '*  all  gold  ore,"  and  also  of  '*  com- 
"  positions  of  gold,"  which  were  found  in  the  Nilambur  district. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay,  formed  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  mines,  and  took  some  steps  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  them.  In  1802-03,  the  auriferous  rocks  of  the 
Nilambur  valley  are  again  mentioned,  and  in  1813  a  work  was 
published  by  Dr.  Whitelow  Aimslie,  in  which  an  account  was  given 
of  the  localities  where  gold  is  found  in  India.  He  says,  "  Gold  dust 
'*  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  God^veri,  and  in  Malabar  in  the 
*'  bed  of  the  river,  which  passes  Nilambur  in  Imaad  district. ,  It 
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"  lias,  moreover,  been  procured  in  very  small  quantities  in  Wynaad, 
"  in  tHe  Arcot  district,  and  in  the  sand  of  Beypoie  river,  near 
**  Calient.  Though  the  sources  are  evidently  numerous  from  which 
'^  this  valuable  metal  can  be  obtained  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  it 
**  would  seem,  from  the  little  interest  they  have  hitherto  excited, 
"  that  none  of  them  promised  to  be  very  productive." 

Before  the  year  1831,  Mr.  William  Sheffield,  the  principal 
collector  in  Malabar,  had  been  buying  gold  for  the  government,  and 
on  the  10th  January,  1831,  he  sent  in  a  report  on  the  several 
localities  where  gold  was  known  to  be  found,  and  on  the  methods 
of  mining  employed  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Sheffield  made  such  an 
impression,  that  Lieutenant  W.  Nicholson,  49th  Regiment,  N.L, 
was  appointed  by  the  Gt)vemment  to  search  for  gold  ^'in  the 
<*  mountains  on  the  Malabar  coast." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Lieutenant  Balfour,  B.A.  (now 
General  Sir  G.  Balfour,  F.S.S.),  being  at  Colar  in  1835,  noticed  that 
his  servants  washed  gold  there.  Every  resident  told  him  of  gold. 
Such  facts  were  of  constant  observation. 

Lieutenant  Nicholson  carried  on  a  course  of  explorations  in 
1831  and  1832,  and  we  are  now  able  to  recognise  that  he  showed 
great  ability,  and  that  he  achieved  a  certain  success.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  1833,  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Qt)vemor  in  Council 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  and  appears 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  matter  of  gold  working  was 
seriously  treated,  and  then  by  Australians  who  had  settled  in 
Wynaad.  In  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  H.  S.  Sterne,  who  had  six 
years'  experience  as  a  gold  digger,  applied  to  the  Government  for 
leave  to  prospect  for  gold  and  other  metals  on  government  land  in 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Permission  being  granted,  he  prospected 
in  various  places,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

Somewhere  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  G.  £.  Withers  began  to 
prospect,  and  became  convinced  by  inspection  that  the  reefs  were 
auriferous  and  deserving  of  attention.  Owing  to  his  labour  and 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Minchin,  of  Hamslade,  near  Devala, 
machinery  was  erected  for  reducing  the  quartz  found  in  the  veins 
of  the  Skull  Reef  and  reefe  within  the  area  of  the  company,  which 
was  called  the  Wynaad  Prospecting  Company. 

From  this  period,  applications  have  been  continued  until  now  for 
permission  from  the  Government  to  work  gold  on  private  estates  or 
on  public  land.  These  operations  attracted  much  attention,  and 
culminated  in  what  appeared  to  be,  in  1876,  a  settled  industry  of 
gold  working,  but  the  trials  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  fit>m  one 
cause  or  another,  great  discouragement  prevailed. 

By  this  time  the  Government  of  India  had  obtained^  the  ( 
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•of  Mr.  R.  Brongh  Smyth,  then  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria. 

Some  very  good  descriptions  of  the  Wynaad  and  the  Mysore 
districts  have  been  published  in  the  memoirs  accompanying  the 
■Geological  Survey  of  India,  particularly  the  report  and  map  of 
Mr.  King,  in  May,  1875.  That  of  Mr.  Ball  is  also  of  geological 
value.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  in  his  report,  has  entered  into  valuable 
local  details.  Mr.  Oliver  Pegler  has  given  a  general  mineralogical 
sketch  of  much  interest,  which  he  has  confirmed  by  subsequent 
-explorations. 

A  map  of  the  gold  regions,  by  Mr.  James  Wyld,  the  geographer 
to  the  Queen,  is  the  best  record  we  have  as  yet  of  the  general 
•conditions  and  the  various  discoveries. 

Mr.  Oliver  Pegler  says  that  the  range  of  mountains  of  the 
Wynaad  is  of  ancient  formation,  belonging  to  the  paleozoic  period, 
more  especially  to  that  of  the  Silurian  formation,  a  matter  of  much 
interest.  The  highest  peaks,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootaca- 
mund,  are  formed  of  hard,  dense,  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
metamorphic  series  of  granites,  syenites,  &o.  The  more  fissile 
varieties  are  also  here  present,  and  being  softer,  have  yielded  to  the 
disintegration  and  denudation  of  time,  and  have  formed  the  valleys 
and  dells  adjacent  to  the  peaks. 

These  softer  rocks  are  of  a  much  higher  colour  than  the  harder 
granite  and  crystalline  formations,  and  give  a  red  and  brown 
appearance  to  many  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
average  height  ranges  from  7,400  to  8,400  feet,  and  the  whole  of 
the  formations  are  impregnated  with  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
which  after  a  shower  of  rain  appears  as  black  sand  on  surfaces 
where  the  water  has  run  over  in  streams.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  along  the  road  sides. 

The  crystalline  rocks  continue  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  slopes  towards  the  Wynaad  country,  becoming  lighter  in  colour, 
coarser  in  texture,  but  more  laminated  and  fissile  in  structure, 
changing  into  the  gneissic  and  more  laminated  varieties  of  meta- 
morphic rocks. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  writes  Mr.  Pegler,  is  con- 
torted, upheaved,  and  thrown  about,  forming  upright  ridges, 
valleys,  peaks,  rounded  hills,  and  depressed  surfaces.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  the  true  strike  of  the  strata  generally.  The 
whole  country  is  ramified  with  a  run  of  gold  quartz  veins,  which 
are  true  reefs.  The  general  run  of  these  reefs  is  parallel,  the  direc- 
tion of  strike,  according  to  Mr.  Pegler,  being  almost  generally,  in 
the  Wynaad,  north  and  south,  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and' 
«a8t  of  south,  but  the  exceptions  are  important. 

The  dip  of  the  reefs  is  very  low,  as  seen  at  surface,  and  most 
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generally  to  the  east,  varying,  when  cropping  out  on  the  brow  of 
the  hills,  especially  when  heavily  developed,  from  almost  horizon- 
tality  to  from  20*^  to  39°,  and  increasing  in  dip  in  lower  grounds. 
These  reefs,  which  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  conntry,  are 
often  of  great  breadth,  np  to  15  feet,  20  feet,  and  30  feet  of  thick- 
ness ;  are  composed  of  white  crystalline,  compact  quartz,  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  reef  quartz  of  Russia^  Anstraliay. 
California,  Nevada,  or  any  other  known  gold  bearing  conntry. 

The  Indian  mines  however  vary  much  from  each  other.  Some 
are  rich  pyrites,  others  cold  white  quartz,  others  again  are  dark  in 
colour.  The  circumjacent  rocks,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  also  anri- 
ferous. 

Accessibiliiy  may  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  other 
conditions.  Within  4  miles  of  some  of  the  Mysore  mines,  is  a 
railway  station  in  union  with  the  main  Indian  system.^ 

rV. — Progress  of  the  Hill  Question  in  India  and  in  ParltamefU. 

My  own  attention  was  directed  to  the  hill  question  specially,  as 
far  back  as  1849,  when  I  took  part  with  Mr.  Francis  Whishawf 
in  reporting  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  on  the  telegraph 
system  for  India.  All  plans  had  naturally  taken  Calcutta  as  the 
essential  centre  of  the  telegp^ph  chain ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Simla  could  as  well  be  constituted  one  of  the  centres,  and  thus  India 
would  be  in  communication  with  the  Governor-General,  whether  at 
Calcutta  or  Simla.  I  also  saw  the  importance  of  Darjeeling.  By 
providing  for  connection  with  the  hill  stations,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the  result  really  was  to 
remove  them  from  the  class  of  temporaiy  summer  camps  to  that  of 
stations  of  regular  occupation,  and  it  became  impossible  to  affirm 
that  communications  could  not  be  made  with  or  from  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Governors  in  the  hills. 

It  was  evident  to  me,  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
railway  system,  that  the  hill  stations  could  only  be  developed  by 
being  connected  as  well  with  the  railway  system  as  with  the  tele- 
graph system.  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson  had  proposed  a  Northern 
Bengal  railway  as  one  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way, and  in  1857  I  became  associated  with  him  in  the  extension  of 
a  line  by  that  route  to  Darjeeling,  and  I  also  took  up  the  question 
of  branch  railways  to  Simla  and  other  hills.  | 

Thus  thrown  into   direct  relations  with   the  hill  regions,  it 

*  For  the  Palneys  and  Soathem  Hill  capabilities,  I  refer  to  the  obeenratioiis 
in  the  discuBsion  of  Sir  W.  Rose  Bobinson. 

f  '•  Indian  Colonisation,"  by  Hyde  Clarke,  p.  6. 

X  In  1867  I  published  "  Colonisation,  Defence,  and  Railways  in  oar  Indian 
••Empire."    (London:  Weale.) 
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appeared  to  me  that  the  raQwaj  question  conld  best  be  promoted  by 
bringing  before  parliament  and  the  public  in  England  and  India  the 
whole  hill  question,  which  before  that  had  been  confined  to  India 
and  to  the  despatches,  memoranda,  and  pamphlets  of  individuals, 
producing  no  concerted  action,  unhappily  remote  from  inspection. 
Then,  as  now,  the  question  was  released  from  the  narrow  trammels 
of  purely  Indian  considerations,  and  treated  in  relation  to  its  bearing 
upon  England  as  well  as  India. 

By  using  the  terms  **  colonisation  "  and  *'  settlement,"  I  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  and  provoked  a  host  of  opponents,  and  thereby 
created  a  discussion,  in  which  the  home  and  Indian  press  took  part. 
In  1858,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  William  Ewart,  M.P.,  I 
obtained  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  two 
sessions,  and  published  valuable  reports,  which  remain  of  authority 
to  this  day.  From  that  time  a  public  opinion  has  existed  which  has 
oontributed  to  the  general  progress  of  the  policy. 

The  most  effective  branch  of  this  progress  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  tea  cultivation,  afterwards  of  cinchona 
cultivation.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  there  are  industrial 
•capabilities  in  the  hills,  and  the  development  of  these  capabilities 
will  slowly  promote  the  advance  of  these  regions,  irrespective  of 
government  patronage  on  which  it  appeared  solely  to  depend. 

Thus  on  a  subject  which  is  still  unfamiliar,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  consider  practical  results,  and  thereby  to  arrive  at  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  future  with  greater  confidence,  and  this  is  what  is 
now  offered  for  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society.  It  is 
because  the  subject  is  of  importance  and  deserving  of  inquiry, 
and  because  the  statistics  are  not  well  defined,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  proper  to  bring  it  before  the  Society.  One  branch  of  our 
labour  is  to  deal  with  figures,  when  famished  in  abundance,  and 
from  them  to  deduce  results.  From  positive  facts  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  positive  conclusions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  final 
purpose  in  statistics  any  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 
We,  too,  have  the  opportunity  of  research  in  the  examination  of 
what  has  remained  unexplored,  and  in  showing  how  from  the 
uncertain,  the  certain  is  to  be  reached,  by  labour  and  by  care. 
When  a  want  has  been  determined  and  recognised,  then  comes  the 
demand  for  supplying  it  by  the  application  of  public  or  individual 
oxertion. 

V. — Statistics:  Tea,  Cinchona;  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  a/nd  Ooats; 
Wool;  Timber;  Beer. 

The  statistics  for  our  purpose  have  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
public  records  of  India,  and  as  these  have  not  been  directed  to  our 
special  end,  they  are  scanty  and  imperfect.     They  serve  to  illustrate 
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but  dimly  the  main  facts,  but  the  statement  of  the  case  may  stimu- 
late other  inquirers  to  pursue  more  successfully  the  investigation* 
If  there  are  healthy  regions  within  our  empire  in  which  English 
industry  can  be  applied,  and  to  which  our  own  people  can  repair,, 
then  the  time  of  the  Society  can  fairly  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  narrowed  to  such  points,  for  there  are 
connected  with  it  questions  of  our  trade  with  Central  Asia,  Thibet,, 
and  China ;  of  the  defence  of  our  frontier,  and  the  protection  of 
the  internal  peace  of  our  Indian  empire,  all  of  which  can  be  pro- 
moted by  the  due  development  of  our  interests  in  the  hill  regions. 

Looking  at  this  practical  point  of  view,  the  tea  cultivation  is 
convenient  to  take  as  that  most  familiar  to  us.  The  great  extension 
of  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  b  well  known ;  that  in  the  hills  is  less 
so ;  but  it  is  yearly  attracting  more  attention.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  that  great  and  praiseworthy  under- 
taking of  the  introduction  into  India  of  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tea  was  the  discovery  that  the  tea-tree  was  already 
growing  in  our  territories;  and  the  subsequent  knowledge,  not 
only  that  Chinese  tea  was  produced  in  India  of  superior  quality,, 
but  that  the  Indian  tea  grown  from  the  Indian  plant,  having  more 
remarkable  properties  in  the  end  has  obtained  for  itself  a  distinct 
rank  in  our  market. 

With  Assam  we  are  not  now  concerned,  but  with  the  higher  hills. 
At  Darjeeling  and  other  stations  were  to  be  found  English  residents 
who  could  supply  capital  and  intelligence,  and  having  sufficient 
superintendents  on  the  spot,  and  some  native  labour.  The  late 
Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  to  whom  the  hill  stations  in  general,  and 
Darjeeling  in  particular,  of  which  he  was  long  Superintendent,  owe 
so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude,  bestowed  his  energy  on  the  tea  experi* 
ments,  and  on  his  return  home  gave  it  undiminished  care.* 

Thus  Darjeeling  has  become  a  respectable  tea  centre,  and 
Kangra,  Kumaon,  and  many  other  districts  are  names  as  familiar 
in  London  as  Chinese  names  for  qualities  of  tea  have  long  been. 

The  following  gives  a  recent  view,  which  I  have  drawn  from 
authentic  sources,  of  the  condition  of  the  tea  industry : — 

^  See  his  papers  and  diictiMions  on  tea;  on  trade  with  the  interior;  on 
cotton ;  on  tnssah ;  in  onr  Indian  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Tea, 

[Founded  on  *'  Bfiacellaneoiu  SUtiiUn,  Calcnita,  1880."  p.  8.] 


Namb«r  of  PUnUUont. 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878. 

Darjeeling  « 

Ktunaon  and  Ghirhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

124 
14 
13 

I 

850 
38 

144 
23 
16 

1 

910 
44 

163 

I 

1,041 

SI 

173 

Simla  

1 

Kangra,      including  1 

natdyes J 

Neilgheirys 

1,173 
69 

Acres  under  Tea. 

Darjeeling  

2i»45o 
2,224 

2,139 

120 

4,126 

2,39* 

25,846 
2,285 
2,474 
120 
4,611 
3,142 

29,405 
2,300 
3,080 
100 
6,661 
3.169 

29,911 

8,372 
100 

Kumaon  and  Ghirhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

Simla  

Kanirra    

7,761 
4,191 

Neilgherrys 

Total  Hills 

33,451 

38,428 

44,815 

47,700? 

Total  ABsam  .... 

87,307 

102,711 

140,146 

147,840 

Yield  in  Ibi. 

Darjeeling  

4,616,358 

283,070 

348,112 

8,170 

671,779 
220,070 

4,211,142 
265,951 
483,212 
7,484 
723,088 
235,769 

5,284,049 
333.747 
578,373 
3,000 
855,420 
226,389 

7,725,206 

728,097 

8,000 

691,688 

Kumaon  and  Gurhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

flimlR       , 

Kangra    

Neilgherrys 

616,406 

Total  Hills 

6,147,559 

6,876,646 

7,280,978 

9,810,000? 

Total  Assam  .... 

20,028,890 

23,498,099 

28,352,298 

28,609,648 

The  hill  staidons  have  great  advantages  for  sending  down  their 
teas  to  stations  on  the  plains ;  and  though  the  Indian  tea  trade  maj 
be  subjected  to  great  vicissitudes,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  perma- 
nent hill  occupation.  If  the  large  companies  should  not  succeed, 
tea  gardens  will  still  be  maintained  by  local  enterprise. 

The  value  of  Indian  tea  exported  to  the  interior  was: — 
1878-79, 43,000/. ;  1879-80, 16,000/.  The  quantities  were:— 1878-79, 
582,000  lbs. ;  1879-80,  284,000  lbs.  The  export  was  chiefly  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  capital  invested  in  Indian  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  and  the 
Hills,  is  estimated  at  nearly  15  millions  sterling,  but  tl^  most  pro- 
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bably  inclndeB  the  prices  paid  for  the  properties,  and  really  repre- 
sents the  interest  at  stake. 

The  tea  export  trade,  otherwise  than  to  England,  is  likewise  an 
important  consideration : — 


America. 

AutnUa. 

Continent 

1874-75  

Ibt. 
17,200,000 
13,200,000 
13*300,000 
19,000,000 
1 2,500,000 
19,700,000 
24,000,000 

lb*. 
13,700,000 
16,800,000 
16,800,000 
16,200,000 
17,300,000 
18,600.000 
24,700,000 

Ibt. 

6,400,000 

10,100,000 

6,000,000 

76-76  

»76-77 

'77-78  

'78-79  

1,100,000 
2,800,000 

'79-80  

'80-81 

6,700,000 

The  American  and  Australian  trade  is  growing,  but  competi- 
tion is  threatened  from  tea  growing  in  the  United  States  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  visit  to  DarjeeHng  and  the  Himalayas  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
has  borne  good  fruits  for  those  regions,  as  ^m  Kew  Gardens  he 
has  been  able  to  promote  the  encouragement  of  new  products  in 
India.  Of  these  cinchona,  chiefly  through  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  T.  Anderson,  has  well  succeeded  in  Darjeeling.  Ipeca- 
ouanha,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed,  as  a  drug  of 
primary  necessity  for  India,  has  not  as  yet  achieved  the  same  success. 
Cinchona  has  proved  a  benefit  to  India,  and  a  success  for  the  hills. 
As  yet  it  is  still  largely  cultivated  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, but  private  enterprise  is  becoming  more  largely  engaged. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  to  observe  how  far  Govern- 
ment aid  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  which  have  afterwards  been  left  to  private  enterprise, 
and  many  have  become  self-supporting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tea  and  cinchona  will  promote  the 
application  of  enterprise  to  other  products,  for  the  hills  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  moderate,  of  mobt,  and  of  cold  climates,  but 
of  a  great  range  reaching  down  to  the  hot  jungles  at  their  feet. 

Cinchona  Cultivation,    Darjeding  and  Sikkim  Plantations. 
[Founded  on  *'  liiaceUaaeoiu  Statistics,  Calcutta,  1880,**  p.  81.] 

1874-75   39»046  lbs. 

'76-76  »iii93i    »» 

'76-77  207,781    „ 

'77-78  344**25   .» 

'78-79  161,659   „ 

Neilgherry  Plantations, 

1874-76  57,250  Ibi. 

76-76  65,170   „ 

'76-77  103,34^    » 

'77-78  138,818   „ 

'^^^^ >5*M3b/GoogIe 
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The  total  prodnce  of  the  Darjeeling  plantations  appears  to  be  :*- 

1879.  lbs. 

6k>Temment  plantations  261,659 

PriTate  „  1*0,000 

381,659 

Acres. 

6k>Teminent  plantations *»i74 

PriTate  „         1,800 

3>974 

The  Neilgherrys  have  successfiillj  engaged  in  coffee  growing, 
and  prodnce  3,500,000  lbs.  yearly. 

The  foregoing  are  resnlts  obtained  from  a  few  prodncts,  but  the 
forest,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  hills  are 
l^reat  when  attention  is  given  to  them. 

In  the  jungle  belt  of  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  rich 
land,  of  which  the  Darjeeling  portion  is  being  reclaimed,  and  which 
will  yield  cotton  and  any  tropical  products.  The  enterprise  of  the 
hillmen  is  not  indeed  to  be  confined  to  their  scanty  soil,  but  can  be 
applied  to  the  wide  breadth  of  land  below  them. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  very  properly  directs  attention  to  the  hides 
of  the  hills  and  to  tanning,  he  might  have  added  skin-dressing  and 
food.  These  are  trades  particularly  suited  to  Englishmen,  and  for 
which  there  is  abundant  variety  of  materials,  as  well  in  what  is 
obtained  from  the  interior  as  in  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  forests, 
and  might  be  derived  at  a  future  time  from  the  hills,  as  attention  is 
devoted  to  these  departments  of  raw  material  and  of  production. 

Materials  for  tanning  and  dyeing  are  available  in  many  a  hill 
valley,  and  the  Government  could  usefully  direct  encouragement 
to  the  production  of  harness  and  artillery  leather  in  the  hills,  as 
they  have  of  late  to  the  promotion  of  leather  manufacturing  in  the 
plains. 

The  total  land  imports  of  drysaltery  were: — in  1878-79  and 
1879-80,  dyes,  72,000/.  and  78,000/.;  g^ms,  64,000/.  and  113,000/. 

There  are  also  many  branches  of  the  hair  trade  that  can  be 
practised  with  promise,  and  feathers  also  can  be  utilised. 

The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce 
suitable  for  distant  conveyance,  are  further  occupations  particularly 
suitable  to  our  people.  From  various  circumstances  the  supply  of 
milk  products  in  the  plains  is  restricted,  and  there  would  be  markets 
among  Englishmen  and  natives  for  all  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  hills.  The  establishment  of  factories  for  compressed  milk,  Hke 
the  Swiss  milk,  is  deserving  of  notice.  Naturally,  cheese  of  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  clotted  cream  (the  kaimak  of  the  Turks),  butter, 
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and  many  other  articles  are  worthy  of  notice.  As  railways  and 
tramways  descend  from  the  hills  so  will  preparation  be  made  for 
refrigeration. 

My  object  is  mainly  to  show  that  there  are  pursuits  available  for 
our  countrymen,  or  in  which  they  can  improve  the  native  methods. 

The  imports  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  from  the  hill  States  may  be 
thus  represented : — 


Number  of 

Horses  Imparted — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh  

Thibet   

Nepaul 

Bhutan 

CattU — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet   

Nepaul  

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Sheep  and  Goats — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet   

Nepaul  

Sikkim  

Bhutan 


1877-78. 


47 
360 

155 

71 


704 
6 


I3»*33 
>»934 
2,600 


1878-79. 


152 

155 

168 

480 

1,000 


854 

3 

47 

4,100 

763 

570 


15,484 

241 

3,800 

26,000 
349 
820 


The  total  value  of  animals  imported  by  land  into  India  was  as 
follows :— 1878-79,  512,000/.;  1879-80,  373,000/. 

Wool  is  much  neglected,  but  sheep  and  goat's  wool,  shawl  wool, 
and  mohair  (tiftik)  can  be  raised.  Kashmere  is  the  well-known 
seat  of  the  shawl  manufacture.  As  Sir  Richard  Temple  says,  when 
detailing  the  resources  of  India,  the  wool  trade  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  English. 


Wool  Imported — 

Kashmere     

Thibet   

Ladakh 

Nepaul ».. 


1877-78. 


£ 

1,800 

65,000 

500 


1878-79. 


£ 

1,200 

121,000 

2,900 

650 


The  total  land  importations  for  India  of  wool  were : — 1878- 79^ 
273,000/.;  1879-80,  228,000/. 

The  hills  w.hen  once  under  adequate  care,  will  have  many 
facilities  for  carrying  on  various  industrial  operations.      Many 
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materials  thej  possess  of  very  fine  qnalitj,  and  the  water  power  is 
abnndant.  Carpets  and  shawls  are  as  it  were  material  manufactures. 


Blankets,  carpets,  &c. 
Shawls 


1878-79. 


£ 

48,000 
181,000 


1879-80. 


£ 
50,000 
86,000 


With  regard  to  the  hill  timber  trade,  it  has  natural  capabilities, 
and  there  are  manj  kinds  of  forest  products  to  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

The  following  are  particulars  from  the  returns  of  timber 
imported  into  India: — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Timber  Imported — 

Kashmere 

£ 

1231848 

£ 
105,733 
79,000 
40 

£ 

110,000 
143.C00 

Kepaal 

Thibet  

When  we  consider  how  deficient  manj  parts  of  India  are  in 
timber,  the  present  supply  can  only  be  considered  an  earnest  of 
what  is  demanded.  Much  fuel  is  sent  down,  but  no  manufactures 
exist  of  sawn  timber,  furniture,  joinery  or  turnery.  The  bad  means 
of  transport  comes  in  here  to  discourage  improvement. 

While  complaints  are  made  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  of 
India,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  hills  suitable  for  nothing  else 
but  tree  growing. 

There  would  doubtless  be  some  sale  for  the  fruits  and  preserves 
of  temperate  climates,  many  of  which  can  be  produced  of  finer 
flavour  in  the  hills.  The  imports  of  fruits  into  India  from  Beloo- 
chistan  and  Afghanistan  amount  to  14,000/.,  and  the  total  imports 
of  fruits  and  nuts  into  India  by  land,  are  from  140,000/.  to  1 50,000/* 
yearly. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  milder  hills 
is  the  successful  introduction  of  Frencb  grapes  in  Kashmere.  The 
Neilgherrys  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  grape.  Whenever 
wine  growing  receives  attention  there  will  be  many  qualities  of 
wine  produced  on  suitable  sites.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  this 
not  being  done  in  India  than  in  Australia,  while  in  India  there  are 
many  advantages  in  climate  and  grape  soils.  The  total  import  of 
provisions  was: — 1878-79,  194,000/.;  1879-80,  234,000/. 

Honey  and  wax  are  always  great  forest  products,  and,  as  we 
know  at  home,  can  be  improved  in  quality.  It  is  one  thing  to  take 
honey  from  a  tree  in  a  forest,  and  another  to  obtain  it  from  selected 
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bees  in  hives.  At  this  moment  the  Italians  are  carrying  on  a 
notable  trade  in  the  snpplj  of  queen  bees  to  many  parts  of  ihe 
world  for  the  improvement  of  bee  farming. 

In  the  hills  there  is,  according  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  a  &Tonr. 
able  opportunity  ("  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ")  for  carrying 
on  silkworm  grain  growing,  silk  production  from  silkworms  and 
moths,  and  silk  winding. 

One  of  the  first  industrial  enterprises  in  the  hills  was  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  breweries,  and  these  have  taken  a  steady  extension. 

The  Gt)vemment  return  is  as  foUows : — 


Galloiui. 

1877. 

1878. 

MiMsourie  (established  I860)* 

883,000 
108,000 
714.000 
336,000 
41,000 
29,000 

193,000 

Mynee  Thai  (established  1876)  

108,001 

Murree  (estabhshed  1860) 

751,000 

f^iml^     (           ,^             '69)   

Sd9,000 

Solon     (          „            '77)  

58,000 

Ootacamund,  &c.  (established  1851)   

28,000 

•  GoTemment  oontract. 


As  to  mineral  working,  the  resources  of  the  hills  are  turned  to 
small  account.  Goal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
Himalayan  and  sub-Himalayan  regions. 

In  southern  India  are  found  ancient  gold  workings,  which  are 
now  attracting  so  much  attention,  and  which  are  already  referred 
to. 

A  very  good  paper  on  the  mineral  resources  of  India,  was 
read  before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of  Artsf  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blanford,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  geological  survey  of 
India. 

Of  copper  he  says  there  are  several  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  especially  in  Kumaon,  (jhoirhwal,  Nepaul,  and  Sikkim. 
These  are  all  worked  by  natives  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  so  inconsiderable,  that  even  in  Kumaon,  where  the  nomber 
of  mines  is  large,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  extensive, 
English  copper  is  imported  to  supply  part  of  the  local  demand.  An 
at^jmpt  was  made  in  1839,  at  Pokri,  to  work  one  of  the  mines  by 
English  methods,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Of  lead,  galeua,  the  most  common  ore,  is  found  in  Kooloo, 
Ourhwal,  and  Sirmoor  in  the  north-western  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
former  countries  there  are  said  to  be  rich  veins  of  the  mineral,  but 
they  have  hitherto  been  little  mined. 

t  "Sociefcy  of  Arts  Joarail,*'  11th  April.  1878,  p.  88C  igle 
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Silver  is  said  to  be  fonnd  associated  with  lead  in  Kooloo. 

Antimony  is  fonnd  in  Kooloo  and  Lahonl. 

In  the  Himalajas  are  also  alnm  shales. 

In  Knmaon  and  Sikldm  graphite  or  black  lead  is  fonnd. 

The  iron  of  Knmaon  has  been  snceessfnlly  worked,  so  &r  as  the 
production  of  a  fine  charcoal  iron  is  concerned ;  bnt  it  has  not  yet 
attained  the  proportions  of  a  large  or  settled  manufacture. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  iron  making  must  have  existed  in 
the  Indian  hills  from  the  remotest  epoch,  and  while  the  attention  of 
archfldologists  has  been  directed  to  bronze,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  early  claims  of  iron  are  n^lected.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  hills  and  valleys  are  occupied,  as  tradition  tells  us  they 
were  in  the  past,  by  tribes  of  ironworkers  in  a  low  condition,  some 
of  those  of  this  day  being  gipsies  of  Indian  origin,  as  many  of 
their  predecessors  may  have  been.  This  process  of  working  is  of 
rude  character,  with  very  small  furnaces,  but  turning  out  good 
metal.  The  hill  workers  seem  to  me  to  be  the  progenitors  of  those 
of  the  plains. 

In  1837  Mr.  Sowerby  was  sent  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
report  on  the  iron  formations  of  Knmaon,  and  his  report  was  so 
promising  that  he  was  authorised  to  set  up  ironworks.  At  the 
same  time  some  blast  furnaces  were  set  up  in  that  country 
by  private  individuals,  but  no  success  attended  any  of  the 
attempts. 

Afterwards  ironworking  was  resumed,  and  an  iron  company 
was  formed  in  Knmaon.  From  Thibet  about  1,500  tons  of  salt 
were  imported,  and  also  1,000  tons  of  borax. 

In  joint  stock  banks  for  the  hills  considerable  capital  has  been 
raised  for  the  formation  of  independent  establishments.  There  are 
besides  branches  and  agencies  of  the  banks  in  the  plains.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  enterprise  is  growing,  and  that  there  is 
already  a  small  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  This  field  can, 
however,  be  greatly  extended,  and  in  the  Neilgherries  in  particular 
there  is  a  want  of  banking  accommodation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  development  of  tea  and  coffee 
culture,  the  " Statist"  of  30th  April,  1881,  p.  477,  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  export  from  India  for  1879-80 : — 


Tea    lbs. 

Coffee    cwt«. 


Quantity. 


38,175,000 
859,000 


Value. 


£ 

3,051,000 
i,6z7,ooo 


4,678,000 
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The  exports  from  India  for  the  last  ten  months,  ending  Slst 

January,  1881,  showing  a  large  increase,  are : — 

1880-81. 

Tea,  lbs 4=*»347,398 

Coffee,  cwt8 269,445 

VI. — Trade  with  High  Asia,  Afghanistati,  KashmerCy  Thibet,  Nepaul, 
Bhutan,  Naga;  Statistics. 

One  feature  of  onr  position  in  India  is  little  regarded,  and  that 
is  the  closure  against  us  of  our  northern  frontier,  through  which 
we  can  barely  penetrate.  China  is  closed  and  Thibet,  and  wherever 
Kussian  power  penetrates  the  markets  become  prohibitory  for  our 
goods.  Nepaul  is  closed  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles. 
Kashmere  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  tributary  of  ours,  who  has 
excluded  us  and  oppresses  the  population  we  delirered  over  to  him. 
To  Kashmere  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
In  that  country  a  large  English  population  could  be  placed,  and  the 
interior  trade  be  promoted. 

To  reopen  the  channels  of  trade  with  central  Asia  the  efforts  of 
our  govemors  and  administrators  have  been  long  and  slowly 
directed.  In  all  that  relates  to  this  important  subject,  the  services 
of  that  patriotic  statesman  and  great  scholar  Brian  Hodgson,  so 
long  our  envoy  to  Nepaul,  must  be  commemorated.  Roads  and 
fairs  have  been  opened  and  emissaries  have  been  sent  to  explore. 
At  home  the  constant  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cassels,  as  member  of 
the  council  of  India,  has  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  this 
department  of  our  commerce. 

That  this  trade  has  some  capabilities,  the  following  figures, 
based  on  "Account  No.  4  of  1878-79,  Government  of  India, 
<*  Finance  and  Commerce,"  will  show: — 


Hill  Imports — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul , 

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Naga  Hills    

Exports  to  HUls — 

Kashmere , 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul  

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Naga  Hills,  &o. 


1878. 


15*240 
96,000 

385>98^ 


350*500 

8,400 

13,900 

170,000 


1879. 


£ 

558,588 

17,100 

150,000 

1,103,841 

12,622 

16,451 

6,600 


857,000 

8,600 

14,500 

797,000 

5,500 

11,000 

4,100 
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The  foreign  hill  imports  iatp  India  may  be  reckoned  at 
2  millions  a-jear,  and  the  present  prodnctions  of  our  own  hills, 
valueless  but  a  short  time  ago,  approach  a  million  in  value. 

A  recent  return,  which  is  in  the  Society's  library,  is  "  No.  1  of 
*'  1880,  Accounts  Relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India 
"  for  ihe  Three  Months,  April  to  June,  1880  (Calcutta)."  It  does 
not,  however,  give  details  during  those  months  of  any  moment  to 
our  inquiries. 

The  most  recent  and  most  copious  information  on  the  whole 
subject  is,  however,  a  valuable  statistical  document  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Jacob,  C.S.,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  It  is  entitled  *'  Review  of 
**  the  External  Land  Trade  of  British  India  for  1879-80  (Calcutta, 
"  1881)." 

This  document  is,  however,  too  wide  in  its  geographical  limits 
for  our  special  treatment.  Thus  it  includes  the  trade  of  one  of  our 
most  rising  provinces — English  Burmah — which  supplies  a  large 
portion  of  the  total.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  valuable  paper  on 
Burmah,  showing  its  remarkable  progress,  was  read  last  month  in 
the  Colonial  Section  J,  founded  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  which 
a  full  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  that  society. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  true  statisticians  to  peruse  what 
Mr.  Jacob  says  as  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  true  particulars 
from  the  native  traders  as  to  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  goods 
they  bring  to  and  fro.  Although  he  states  that  more  willingness 
has  been  shown  to  afford  information,  he  places  no  absolute  reliance 
on  the  present  or  on  the  comparative  figures.  It  is  in  fact  in  the 
discussion  of  the  true  value  of  figures  that  the  value  of  much  of  the 
real  work  of  our  Society  consists,  and  not  in  the  simple  supply  or 
manipulation  of  such  figures.  Indeed,  the  numerical  method 
instead  of  being  a  safe  instrument  of  science,  becomes  as  fallible  as 
other  standards  when  left  untested.  It  is  indeed  with  such  reser- 
vations as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Jacob,  that  I  have  in  this  paper 
endeavoured  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  that  portion  of  the 
subject  which  I  have  presented  for  the  especial  consideration  of 
the  Society. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  total  land  trade  of  India, 
which  after  all  mainly  passes  over  the  mountain  boundaries. 
Throughout  this  paper  the  rupee  is  conventionally  reduced  at  ten 
to  the  pound : — 
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1877-7a 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Qoodt 

£ 

8,660,000 
281,000 

£ 

4.535,000 
396»ooo 

£ 

4,078,000 

518,000 

Treasure 

Imports 

3,842,000 

4»93i»ooo 

4,597,000 

Exports — 

Goods 

3,162,000 
188,000 

3,669,000 
302,000 

3,973,000 
277,000 

Treasure 

Sxports 

3,350,000 

3,971,000 

.    4,293,000 

Total  morement  of  imports  1 
and  exports J 

7,193,000 

8,703,000 

8,870,000 

Mr.  Jacob  observes  that  the  treasure  retoms  are  quite  untrust- 
worthy, except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Irrawaddy  flotilla.  He 
also  observes  that  the  apparent  fluctuations  in  different  items  are 
the  outcome  of  difierent  items  in  the  trade  of  the  wide  area 
embraced. 

What  I  can  most  usefully  take  from  Mr.  Jacob's  review  is  a 
calculation  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  each  country,  exclusive  of 
treasure,  as  in  my  table  previously  given  : — 


CoontriM. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Imparts — 

TTfuhmAre    

£ 

522,000 
15,000 
96,000 

385,000 

354,000 

8,000 

14,000 

169,000 

£ 

858,000 

.17,000 

153,000 

1,235,000 

12,000 

i5»ooo 

6,000 

5,000 

12,000 

5»ooo 

34.000 

251,000 
9,000 
5,000 

805,000 
6,000 
11,000 
4,coo 
4,000 
1,000 
1,700 

6,000 

£ 

409,000 

Ladakh   

17,000 

Thibet 

71,000 

I^epaul    

1,397,000 

Siikim 

23,000 

Bhutan    

36,000 

Naga  and  Mishmi .... 

AfnnniTkore 

7,000 
1,500 

Hill  Tionerah 

17,000 

Xiooshai  

10,000 

Towanir  

6,000 

DuflBa  Hills    

Exports— 

IT&Ahmere    

1,000 
282,000 

Ladakh   

15,000 

Thibet 

20,000 

Nepaul    

859,000 

Sikkim 

5,000 

Bhutan    

30,000 

Naga  and  Mishmi .... 
Munnipore , 

8,500 
2,000 

Hill  Tinnerah 

2,000 

Looehai   

8,500 

Towang  

100 

Duffla  Hills    

3,000 

Digitiz 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  of  Mr.  Jacob  do  not  differ 
materially  £rom  mine.  As  the  figures  refer  to  countries  geographi- 
cally separate,  no  general  result  can  be  given,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  each  case  must  be  individually  explained.  Some  oE  the  dif- 
ferences between  importo  and  exports,  evidently  arise  from  opera- 
tions of  bullion  and  treasure. 

The  great  importance  of  the  trade  with  Kashmere  and  Nepaul 
clearly  comes  out  and  Thibet  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  efforts  being  made  in  that  direction  for  the  advancement  of  our 
commerce. 

Among  other  advantages  now  possessed  by  the  western  hills, 
must  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Kurrachee,  by  which 
quicker  access  is  obtained  to  the  home  markets.  This  is  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  who  has  also  taken  great 
interest  in  hill  progress. 

Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
Kurrachee  in  this  respect,  in  his  paper  on  the  progress  of  trade  with 
Central  Asia,  read  before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts.* 
He  found,  though  he  could  not  obtain  materials  to  make  out  the 
details,  the  following  figures  as  to  Kurrachee : — 


1855-56 
'69-60 
'73-74 


Imports. 


£ 

629,813 

1,461,765 


Exportf. 


£ 

604,460 

947,938 

3,507,684 


The  hill  trade  is  considered  greatly  to  affect  these  figures  of 
increased  exports. 

Sir  D.  Forsyth  gives  the  following : — 


Imports 
into  India. 

Exports 
from  India. 

TotaL 

JVom  Afghanigtan  and  countries  beyond — 
By  Tartar  and  Abkhana  Passes  

£ 

516,513 

130,000 

31,870 

199,950 

9,>7o 

£ 
120,643 
164,000 

18,892 
184,900 

14,434 

£ 

277,157 
294,000 

50,762 
384»85o 

23,604 

„  Chawalers  and  Colera      „      

„  Bolan  Pass   

Totals 

527,593 

502,869 

1,030,372 

The  year  of  this  return  Sir  Douglas  does  not  cite,  and  it  is  only 
brought  in  here  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  trade. 

So  also  as  to  exports  brought  down  to  Kurrachee,  chiefly 
through  the  Belooch  and  Afghan  mountains : — 

♦  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  9th  March,  1877,  p.  329.  i 
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£ 

Madder  « 12,000 

ABsafoetida 2,000 

Baw  silk 18,000 

Sheep's  wool 315,000 

Horses 92,000 

Fruit  -  1 5,000 

Writing  in  the  "  Times,"  on  the  2nd  of  April  of  this  year,  about 
Candahar,  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Afghan- 
istan, says  that  Sir  B.  Davis,  when  secretary  of  the  Pnnjanb 
GK)Yemment  in  1874,  estimated  the  trade  at  abont  600,000/.  per 
annnm.  Colonel  Graham,  Commissioner  of  the  Derajab,  reckoned 
the  trade  by  the  Gk)mal  Pass  at  500,000/.  per  annnm.  At  the 
Geographical  Society  last  year.  Sir  W.  Merewether,  Commissioner 
of  Scinde,  stated  the  value  of  the  trade  in  one  article  alone,  wool, 
in  one  year  at  600,000/. 

In  a  like  way  as  gold  enterprise  extends  in  southern  India,  it  is 
to  be  expected  Beypore,  Calicut,  and  other  parts  will  tend  to 
increase,  particularly  when  they  are  adequately  provided  witii 
railway  communication. 

VII. — Development   of  Hill  Besources;   Aborigines;   Military 
Establishments;  Economy  cmd  Efficiency » 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  railway  extension  in  India 
makes  such  small  progress,  for  the  example  of  the  United  States  is 
sufficient  to  show  us  the  value  of  improved  transport  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  In  India  railways  would  be  attended  with  an 
advance  and  equalisation  of  prices  which  would  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  community.  With  the  present  low  artificial 
prices  the  people  cannot  consume  our  commodities. 

As  to  the  hills,  railway  communication  has  been  neglected. 
After  great  agitation  a  railway  has  been  got  within  50  miles 
of  Darjeeling,  whereas  an  Englishman  onght  to  be  able  to  get 
from  Calcutta  to  his  own  climate  in  the  hills  within  a  few  hours. 
The  subject  has  been  so  little  considered  that  it  is  not  embraced  in 
the  valuable  reports  of  Mr.  Juland  Danvers.  The  continuation  to 
Darjeeling  is  now  being  undertaken  by  an  independent  company, 
and  is  expected  to  be  partially  opened  this  year.  It  is  on  a  2-foot 
gage,  and  will  cost  140,000/. 

The  "Times"  (of  the  11th  July,  1881)  stated  that  the  last 
link  of  the  Darjeeling  Steam  Tramway  was  opened  on  the  4tii,  so 
that  Calcutta  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  its  sanatorium. 
Sir  Arthur  Eden  congratulated  Darjeeling  on  being  the  first 
Himalayan  station  to  connect  itself  with  the  railway  system,  and 
described  the  line  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ra^ways  in  tibe 
world. 
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When  the  real  value  of  connection  with  the  hills  is  nnderstood, 
tand  its  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
adequate  provision  will  be  made. 

The  value  of  the  hill  towns,  small  as  they  then  were,  was  shown 
during  the  mutiny.  They  became  places  of  reftige  for  many  fleeing 
from  the  plains,  and  for  the  wives  and  children  of  those  fighting  in 
the  field.  In  time  too  they  were  able  to  take  a  small  share  in  the 
restoration  of  order. 

Had  they  been  organised  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  me  they 
would  have  exerted  a  more  material  influence.  In  consequence  of 
the  fetation  that  we  carried  on  it  was  at  one  time  determined  that 
one-fifth  of  the  English  troops  should  be  put  in  hill  cantonments, 
but  under  the  extraordinary  system  of  finance  that  prevailed  in 
India,  by  which  capital  had  been  mixed  up  with  revenue  and  the 
due  bounds  of  each  confused,  the  cantonments  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. One  good,  however,  has  attended  the  agitation,  that  better 
barracks  have  been  built  in  the  lower  stations,  and  thereby  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  soldiers  have  improved. 

Until  the  hills  are  the  seat  of  the  chief  military  stations  we  shall 
not  reap  the  full  benefit  of  reform.  Then  we  shall  have  the  men 
and  their  wives  and  children  in  good  condition,  and  as  a  collateral 
advantage  the  presence  of  such  large  temporary  populations  will 
promote  the  gprowth  of  great  permanent  settlements.  Veterans  will 
remain  in  the  hills,  orphans  and  other  children  who  have  been  bom 
or  brought  up  there,  will  make  these  towns  the  places  of  their 
abode.  The  development  of  hill  resources,  of  the  trade  and  manu- 
fistctures,  will  give  independent  strength  to  the  towns,  and  favour 
the  constitution  of  a  hardy  English  aboriginal  population. 

The  permanent  residents  would  constitute  the  cheap  reserve  of 
our  military  force,  and  would  render  equally  difficult  the  invasion 
of  India  from  without,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  revolt 
within. 

What  the  population  of  the  Hill  settlements  is  will  not  be 
known  until  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  present  Indian 
census  of  1881.  That  it  is  assuming  a  practical  character  may 
well  be  judged  by  the  case  of  Darjeeling,  of  which  some  particularb 
have  just  appeared. 

The  population  of  Darjeeling  was  in — 

1872  94,712 

'81 157,038 

Increase  62,326 

To  this  extent  it  has  grown  from  the  number  of  a  few  savages 
on  a  hill.  This  great  proportional  increase — the  largest  in  Bengal 
— is  justly  attributed  to  the  extension  of  tea  cultivatiox^^yQoOglc 
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In  the  late  plans  of  army  reform  the  hills  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, bat  it  has  not  been  seen  that  in  time  the  hill  tribes  will  give 
OB  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the  English  force  in 
India.  This  force  is  the  essential  element  of  peace  among  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  Indian  population,  and  the  cost  of  its  mainten- 
ance is  enhanced  by  the  nnhealthiness  and  discomfort  attendant  on 
the  nnfayonrable  climate.  In  the  hills,  however,  there  is  no  need 
why  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  more  than  at  home.  Thus 
extra  charges  would  only  be  required  for  that  portion  of  the  force 
which  is  in  the  unhealthy  cantonments. 

There  is  not  a  grater  but  a  less  price  to  be  paid  for  vast  advan- 
tages. To  the  force  in  the  unhealthy  stations  the  great  resource 
would  be  afforded  of  a  change  of  quarters  to  the  hills,  and  the 
evils  of  long  service  in  India  would  be  thereby  remedied.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  offer  as  a  bonus  for  Indian  enlistment  the 
passage  to  the  hills,  and  the  facihty  for  settlement  there  after  a  few 
years'  service,  saving  the  return  passage,  and  retaining  the  condi- 
tions, as  at  home,  of  liability  to  service  in  the  reserve.  Thus  the 
resources  would  be  in  India  instead  of  in  this  distant  island.  They 
would  be  large  and  immediately  available.  There  would  never  be- 
the  delays  and  fears  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  hills,  the  military  question 
enters  not  only  for  military  purposes,*  as  stated  elsewhere,  but  for 
financial. 

There  is  not  only  a  saving  on  the  sick  expenses  of  English 
officers  and  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  hills,  but  there  is  the  saving  in 
furloughs  and  sick  leave.  From  the  time  the  hill  stations  were 
started  as  sanitaria,  this  latter  advantage  was  felt  and  taken  advan- 
tage of.  In  many  cases  it  no  longer  became  necessary  to  give  leave 
for  the  Cape  or  for  Europe,  but  it  was  found  sufficient  to  give  a 
short  leave  for  the  hills,  the  soldier  or  civilian  being  still  within 
hail.  At  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  the  service  greatly  gained. 
Many  of  these  remarks  apply  likewise  to  the  working  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  service,  covenanted  and  uncovenanted. 

Besides  the  great  benefit  to  the  public  revenues  obtained  during 
forty  years,  and  which  has  more  than  repaid  any  outlay  for 
establishment,  there  has  been  great  saving  for  individuals.  Instead 
of  the  family  being  taken  to  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  pubHo 
servant,  thoy  could  accompany  him  to  the  hills.  So  also  many  a 
wife  and  child,  who  would  have  been  ordered  home  for  health,  has 
been  sent  to  the  hills,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  visit 
within  a  short  leave. 

*  With  many  of  these  qaestions  I  dealt  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution  in  1859  (vol.  iii),  '« On  the  Organisation  of  the  Army 
"  in  India,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  HiU  Reinons."  (' 
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So  certain  are  the  gains,  that  it  wonld  be  thought  that  when  it 
was  decided  to  put  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  soldiery  in  the 
hills,  and  that  the  necessary  cantonments  should  be  provided,  the 
^erection  of  such  cantonments  wonld  have  been  long  since  completed. 
Snch,  unhappily,  is  not  the  course  of  Indian  finance.  Figures  of 
diverse  and  discordant  kinds  are  brought  together  to  be  made  into 
iotab  and  used  for  comparison. 

It  is  a  misfortune  even  for  this  country  that  the  bounds  of  the 
national  capital  and  national  expenditure  have  seldom  been  well 
determined,  and  on  this  head  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  discus- 
sions before  the  Statistical  Society  on  national  stock  taking  have 
been  deserving  of  more  attention  by  public  men  than  they  have 
received.  India  is  less  advanced,  and  is  being  provided  with  the 
modem  and  expensive  requirements  of  a  new  empire.  It  thus 
becomes  of  primary  importance  for  Indian  statesmen  to  consider  all 
public  questions  under  this  aspect,  for  the  delay  of  productive  and 
reproductive  expenditure  signifies  a  positive  loss,  and  not  an 
economy  or  a  gain,  as  those  who  cut  down  expenditure,  under  the 
notion  of  discharging  a  public  duty,  do  not  always  discern.  There 
is  this  relation  of  national  administration  to  political  economy,  that 
to  a  great  extent  an  empire  is  only  one  form  of  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  establishment. 

Only  a  few  of  the  cantonments  were  provided,  and  therefore  the 
whole  proportion  of  troops  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  hills  cannot 
to  this  day  be  sent  there.  If  a  GK>Temment  commission  had  been 
appointed,  or  some  Calcutta  merchant  had  sent  a  clerk  competent 
to  make  out  a  pro  formd  account,  it  would  have  been  determined 
that  a  large  saving  had  been  and  could  be  effected,  and  in  what 
way.  The  charges  being  for  English  troops,  came,  for  a  great 
part,  into  that  formidable  class  of  payments  here,  which  tend  so 
much  to  embarrass  financial  and  currency  arrangements. 

The  matter,  however,  goes  further — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  English  soldiery  draw  the  same  charge  in  the  hills  as  in  the 
plains,  whereas  the  advantage  of  living  in  English  climates  could 
be  accompanied  by  English  pay,  and  by  a  large  economy  of  public 
money  in  the  reduction  of  the  home  charges. 

In  that  respect,  without  formulating  any  sums  in  figures,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  large  saving  can  be  effected,  and  in  a  most 
ncceptable  form.  This  is  one  reason  why  this  question  has  been 
long  since  pressed  by  me  on  Indian  and  home  administrations,  and 
there  appears  some  prospect  of  a  movement  being  made.  The 
measure  must  not,  however,  be  treated  as  a  minimum  and  delayed, 
but  as  a  maximum,  and  put  into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  all  these  capabilities  of  the  hills 
should  have  induced  many  distinguished  officers  to  propose  plans 
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for  military  colonies.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (xeneral 
Sir  Vincent  Ejre,  and  of  those  most  active  in  the  present  day. 
General  McMnrdo. 

In  connection  with  the  hills  there  comes  naturally  the  consider- 
ation of  onr  relations  with  the  aboriginal  populations.  While  we 
are  stigmatised  by  some  writers  as  recent  invaders  of  India,  the 
oldest  populations  bear  evidence  how  epoch  after  epoch  they  have 
been  subjected  to  grinding  oppressions,  from  which  onr  dominion 
comes  to  relieve  them.  The  Mussulmans  of  various  races  were 
not  our  only  predecessors  as  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  have 
destroyed  the  religion  and  languages  no  less  than  the  liberties  of 
vast  nations.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  the  Tamil  speaking  races 
alone  which  seek  relief  from  Hindoo  domination,  but  also  the  many 
millions  of  Kolarians,  and  particularly  the  tribes  degraded  to  the 
position  of  pariahs. 

Whatever  jealousy  and  hostility  of  feeling  we  provoke  among 
those  who  have  in  later  times  preceded  us  as  conquerors  of  India^ 
to  the  Dracidians  and  the  Kolarians  we  offer  the  prospect  of 
deliverance  from  a  bitter  oppression.  Unfortunately  as  yet  we  have 
not  fully  appreciated  the  duties  of  such  a  task,  but  have  in  some 
instances  abetted  or  upheld  the  domination  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  hill  aborigines  include  many  hardy  tribes,  and  they  have  a 
much  greater  disposition  than  the  other  races  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  ourselves.  Under  judicious  administration  our  relations  with 
the  hill  aborigines  would  become  the  means  of  our  acquiring  the 
sympathies  of  other  aboriginal  populations  of  more  importance,  and 
affording  to  us  valuable  allies.  It  has  followed  in  the  conrse  of 
events  that  we  have  bestowed  more  attention  on  Hindostaui, 
Sanskrit,  and  Bengali,  or  even  on  the  foreign  Persian,  than  we 
have  on  the  older  vernaculars.  The  cultivation  of  these  latter  will 
follow  on  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  by  whom  they  are 
spoken.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  constant  efforts 
of  Dr.  A.  Graham  of  Edinburgh  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
Sonthals,  and  the  successful  results  of  the  Danish  missionaries 
in  this  field  of  labour. 

Indeed  the  influence  of  civilisation  consequent  on  our  occupation 
of  the  hills  is  of  paramount  consideration.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
depreciation  of  our  rule  in  India,  the  main  fact  remains  that  we  have 
procured  for  the  people  peace  and  a  participation  in  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  the  west.  That  is  our  great  task,  for  which  we  need 
no  apology,  and  the  means  of  best  advancing  it  are  well  deserving 
of  our  serious  care. 

Much  as  has  been  effected  by  our  sojourners  in  the  plains,  the 
result  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  that  great  portion  of 
the  human  race  committed  to  our  rule.    Although  i^-first  si^^t  the 
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specks  in  the  hills  may  appear  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
lahonr  to  be  undertaken,  yet  it  can  be  shown  that  more  will  be 
obtained  from  the  exertions  of  the  statesmen  sent  from  England, 
if  placed  under  healthy  surroundings,  and  still  more  if  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  local  English  population. 

Thus  with  small  means  and  from  small  beginnings  we  may  con- 
stitute a  new  empire  of  civilisation  in  India,  as  we  have  constituted 
an  empire  of  conquest  with  small  resources  and  almost  by  individual 
effort.  In  fact  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  India  so  great  in 
its  associated  capabilities  as  this  one  of  the  hill  regions.  It  is  not 
only  the  development  of  a  field  of  enterprise  for  our  people,  but  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  populations  committed  to  our  care,  as  well 
from  foreign  aggression  as  from  the  horrors  and  devastations  of 
internal  dissension.  Indeed  it  ofiers  to  us  the  achievement  of  our 
noblest  destiny  in  the  world,  the  promotion  of  good  and  of  happi- 
ness among  mankind.* 


Discussion  on  Mb.  Htdb  Clarke's  Papbr. 

Sir  W.  Bosi  Robinson,  K.C.S.I.,  appreciated  the  value  of  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke's  paper,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  He  desired  to  supplement  the  information  as  regards  the 
hill  tracts  of  South  India,  by  noticing  the  great  highland  plateau 
and  ghaut  ranges  of  the  Coembatore,  Madura,  Tinnevelli  districts, 
and  of  the  native  States  of  Travencore  and  Cochin,  known  as  the 
Anemallah  and  Palny  Highlands,  and  Permed,  Ac.  (Travencore), 
ranges.  He  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  these  plateau  lands  and 
hill  slopes  vastly  exceeded  that  of  the  Neilgherry  ran^s  mentioned 
hj  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and  that  they  stretch  almost  down  to  Cape 
Comerin.  These  tracts  have  already  attracted  European  enterprise, 
and  promise  to  continue  to  do  so  with  increasing  activity.  The 
Thevrai  Hills  (Salem)  may  also  be  noticed.  Though  of  compara- 
tively low  altitude  and  narrow  area,  these  accessible  hills  have 
attracted  both  the  planter  and  those  in  search  of  an  occasional  sani- 
tarium. As  regards  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  as  distinguished  from 
the  slopes,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  soil  is  poor,  possibly  too  much 
so  ever  to  attract  the  European  agriculturist.  Coffee  industry  is 
almost  limited  to  the  slopes ;  cinchona  is  grown  as  high  as  Ootaca- 
mund.  He  would  not  now  allude  to  the  prospects  of  the  gold 
mining  industry  in  the  Wynaad  and  western  ghauts  generally  ;  it 

*  I  have  been  indebted  for  aaristance  and  corrections  to  the  Marqnis  of  Tweed- 
dak,  Mr.  A.  Cassells,  Sir  W.  Rose  Robinson,  Col.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Inland  Danvers, 
Mr.  Ciurd,  C.B.,  onr  President,  Mr.  Samnel  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Suui^el  Ward  of 
the  LeboDg  Company,  Ac,  &c.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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is  yet  in  its  infancy,  bat  promises  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the 
fntnre  of  these  liill  districts,  and  possibly  in  parts  lying  &r  afield 
beyond  the  part  now  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  in 
"Wynaad.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  very  justly  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  intelligence  very  rapidly  follows  the  lead  of 
European  enterprise  and  capi^l  in  the  development  of  new  country 
and  promotion  of  lucrative  industries.  When  he  first  became 
connected  with  Malabar  in  1846,  cofPee  plantation  was  quite  in  its 
infancy,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  European  planters  ;  but  now, 
he  believed,  the  coffee  area  in  the  hands  of  natives  vras  almost 
equal  to  that  which  we  still  find  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and 
native  plantation  is  extending.  In  some  cases  the  natives  suppluit 
the  European  pioneers.  For  instance,  the  indigo  industry  in 
Cudappah  and  Nellore  had  passed  entirely  into  native  hands ;  gold 
mining,  too,  is  apparently  attracting  the  attention  of  native  pro- 
prietors and  capitalists.  As  regarding  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
hill  districts,  he  did  not  iaiow  whether  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  remarks 
applied  to  the  immigrant  followers  of  European  enterprise,  or  the 
indigenous  tribes.  Very  large  bodies  of  natives  firom  other  parts  of 
South  India  settled  in  those  hitherto  sparsely  occupied  tracts,  hat 
the  aboriginal  tribes  would  probably  disappear.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Todas  of  the  Neilgherries,  who  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
as  also  the  Kurumbers  and  other  jungle  tribes  who  roam  over  the 
slopes,  but  they  were  replaced  by  much  more  industrious  races 
from  the  low  country.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  a  large  or  useful 
immigration  and  settlement  of  Europeans  and  English  labouring 
classes  in  tropical  India,  and  should  on  every  [ground  deprecate 
£uropean  colonisation — whether  military  or  other — of  South  Indian 
hill  tracts. 

The  Bev.  John  Long  said  that  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  Indian  question.  So  far  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  exposition  weot 
it  was  correct,  but  it  did  not  touch  upon  two  great  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  The  problem  was,  could  the  European 
races  perpetuate  themselves  and  form  colonies  on  the  Himalayan 
plateau?  and  in  the  next  place,  would  they  have  the  means  of 
living  such  that  they  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  natives  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  he  asked  a  great 
number  of  medical  men  in  India  and  elsewhere  on  the  point,  and 
they  seemed  to  agree  upon  this,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  European  race  surviving ;  all 
the  examples  that  were  brought  forward  were  rather  adverse  to  the 
continuation.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority ;  it  might 
be  wrong  or  it  might  be  right,  and  so  it  would  remain  until  other 
medical  men  would  take  the  subject  up  by  producing  reliable  sta* 
tistics.  With  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  question,  he  might 
Bay  that  he  had  ^n  a  great  deal  himself  in  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains and  in  the  Neilgherries.  He  recollected  spending  a  few  days 
with  Lord  Napier  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  as  they  were  walking 
out  together  the  subject  came  up ;  his  lordship  observed  "  that  ihe 
greater  part  of  the  land  there  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  and 
to  natives,  and  that  even  if  the  Europeans  could  hav^  possession  of 
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it,  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  get  tbem  up  there  ; 
end  the  point  was,  cotdd  they  be  able  to  compete  with  the  native." 
Where  a  native  ryot  could  keep  three  children  and  a  wife  on  i28, 
a-month,  it  was  rather  difficult  for  a  European  labourer  in  any 
shape  to  compete  with  him.  The  European  would  very  likely 
succeed  if  he  went  as  a  sort  of  cevpitalist,  or  farmer  employing  a 
number  of  natives  under  him ;  but  that  was  an  experiment  that 
had  yet  to  be  tried.  There  was  a  very  large  class  in  India  of  East 
Indians  that  the  Government  did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  their 
condition  is  one  of  an  embarrassing  nature.  These  were  the  two 
great  difficulties.  If  they  looked  back  to  history,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  natives  and  Englishmen  belonged  to  the  Ayrian  race, 
and  it  was  a  rather  curious  thing  that  they  could  not  continue  in 
India  in  the  hills.  At  one  time  the  Portuguese  went  in  greatly  for 
colonisation  and  for  marriage  with  the  native  women  of  the  country, 
but  it  was  not  a  very  successful  experiment ;  they  seemed  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  absorbed  or  to  have  degenerated.  He  had  gone 
into  the  question  in  relation  to  the  Portuguese  in  Calcutta,  where 
they  had  been  very  numerous,  and  he  had  not  found  a  single  case 
where  the  race  had  continued  pure,  having  degenerated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  admixture  of  native  blood. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Macphebson  had  visited  most  of  those  hill  stations, 
and  so  far  as  his  own  experience  as  a  medical  officer  went,  as  well 
as  the  information  he  had  derived  from  others,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  beyond  the  second  generation  the  European  could 
continue  to  exist  without  an  intermixture  of  fresh  European  blood. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  Deyrah  Dhoon,  a 
number  of  families  of  Portuguese  extraction,  and  every  endeavour 
was  used  to  make  the  experiment  successful,  but  it  entirely  failed. 

Mr.  JuLAND  Dakvbrs,  referring  to  the  concluding  passages  of 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  paper,  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  India  were  interested  in  the  question,  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  advantages  that  were  conferred  upon  natives 
by  developing  the  hill  districts  in  that  country,  were  really  of  an 
indirect  kind,  and  that  they  must  look  upon  the  question  more 
as  one  affecting  European  interests.  No  doubt  a  general  benefit 
would  at  the  same  time  be  secured*  by  any  measure  which  would 
improve  the  European  race  in  that  country,  and  maintain  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  State, 
thereby  enabling  them  the  better  to  perform  their  administrative 
duties.  He  thought  with  Mr.  Long  and  Dr.  Macpherson,  that  there 
was  very  little  hope,  from  what  had  been  learned  by  past  experience, 
of  ever  succeeding  in  colonising  India  by  means  of  permanent  Euro- 
pean communities  being  established  on  the  hills ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  kind  nature  had  g^ven  them  those  hills,  and  a  European 
flection  had  been  placed  there  to  govern  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, their  bounden  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  of  recruiting  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  had 
said  that  railway  communication  had  been  veryig^||<^(^neglected. 
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Well,  that  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  tme  biU ;  bat  all  thoee 
matters  that  involved  expense,  also  involved  difficulty,  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  extending  reolwav  communication  in  India  was  the  want 
of  money,  which  hitherto  had  been  obtained  on  interest  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  of  India.  Railways  had  already  conferred  immense  benefits 
on  that  country ;  they  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  are  now  earnings 
dividends  which  covered  the  interest.  The  first  duty  of  (Jovem- 
ment  was  to  provide  railways  for  the  great  commercial  highways, 
and  to  protect  the  people  m>m  famine ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  hill  stations  had  been  altogether  neglected,  for  there  were  very 
few  now  which  had  not  railways  brought  almost  to  their  very  feet. 
Whether  they  turned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Punjaub,  to  Simla 
and  Kussowlee,  or  to  Nynee  Tal,  Darjeeling,  or  in  the  south  to 
the  Mahableshwar  Hills  and  the  Neilgherries,  they  found  railways 
sometimes  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  always  within 
easy  reach.  In  the  case  of  Darjeeling,  a  tramway  had  been  taken 
up  the  mountain  several  thousand  feet.  Much  had  been  done,  but 
he  admitted  much  more  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  railway 
extension  in  many  directions.  There  was  one  important  question 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  which  he  thought  deservc^i  great 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  and  that  was,  how  European 
children  being  bom  and  bred  in  India,  could  best  be  allowed  the 
advantages  of  the  hills  for  training  and  education  ?  He  thought 
that  the  hill  sanatariums  and  the  uplands  of  India  should  certainly 
be  made  as  much  available  as  possible  for  this  object.  Not  a  year 
passed  without  a  large  importation  for  service  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railway  companies,  of  that  class  of  Europeans  who 
could  not  afEord  to  send  their  children  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such  education  as  was  afforded 
in  the  plains,  where  their  constitutions  were  ruined  and  their  phy- 
sical powers  exhausted  by  a  tropical  heat.  He  trusted  that  before 
long  strenuous  efforts  would  be  made  in  a  systematic  way  to  brings 
about  a  plan  foi'  sending  their  children  to  the  hills.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  railway  companies  were  in  favour  of  it.  One 
difficulty  and  another  arose  with  r^ard  to  the  parents,  who  hesi- 
tated to  allow  their  children  to  go  a  long  way  off  out  of  their  sight ; 
but  railways  had  reduced  dis^oice,  and  the  telegraph  had  annihi- 
lated it,  and  therefore  he  had  no  doubt  that  good  sense  would  pre- 
vail, and  that  parents  would  appreciate  such  a  benefit  on  behalf  of 
their  children.  It  was  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  all  Englishmen. 

Dr.  T.  Graham  Balpoub,  F.R.S.,  commenting  on  the  subject  of 
the  liealth  of  the  troops  in  India,  said  that  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  before  him,  of  any  personal 
experience  in  the  matter  of  Indian  life ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
official  career,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  inquire  carefully  into  tiie 
subject  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  in  his  opinion  there  had 
been  one  or  two  important  points  lost  sight  of  by  the  militarr 
authorities  in  reeard  to  the  subject.  They  waited  until  the  heahlL 
of  the  troops  had  been  so  much  deteriorated  in  the  plains,  that  they 
were  no  longer  fit  for  the  efficient  duties  of  so^^^^a^d  then  tkej 
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sent  tbem  up  to  the  hills  to  regain  their  health.  It  appeared  to 
him — and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  subject — 
that  the  better  course  would  be  to  send  the  troops  to  the  hill 
stations  on  first  landing  in  India,  to  enable  them  to  become  habi- 
tuated to  the  climate,  and  also  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
after  they  had  been  there  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  plains  and  gradually  work  them  towards  the  sea-board,  to 
embark  them  for  England  when  their  term  of  service  had  expired. 
The  reverse  had  been  the  rule  hitherto  adopted.  They  were  taken 
out  to  India,  first  employed  in  the  plains,  sent  up  to  the  hills 
generally  as  invalids,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  were  brought 
down  to  the  plains  for  duty,  and  if  their  health  again  gave  way,  sent 
home  as  invalids  to  be  discharged.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  course  he  had  suggested  had  not  been  pursued.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  importance  of  the  hill  district  had  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  military  authorities  as  a  means 
of  keeping  men  in  health  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  service. 
He  trusted  that  the  system  would  be  carried  out,  and  as  grafted 
upon  it  they  might  try  the  possibility  of  locating  some  of  the  time- 
expired  men  in  the  hills,  and  endeavour  thus  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  discussed  that  evening  on  the  subject  of 
European  colonisation  in  the  interests  of  India.  Of  course  such  a 
measure  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  firee  consent  of 
the  men  to  be  thus  located. 

Mr.  Teelawnt  Saunders  said  that  there  could  be  very  little 
question  that  an  enormous  field  opened  itself  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  colonisation  of  India,  in  the  sense  of  the  introduction  there  of 
European  capitalists,  not  of  European  labourers ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  India,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  her  people,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  was  the  direction  in  which  he  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  wished  to  press  colonisation.  It  was  not  only  in 
the  development  of  communication  by  roads  and  railways  in  India^ 
so  necessary  to  bring  about  that  balance  in  the  distribution  of  food 
supplies  especially,  which  the  people  particularly  required  in  times 
of  famine  when  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  food  made  all  the 
difierence  between  starvation  and  non-starvation,  but  in  many 
other  directions,  particularly  in  that  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts, that  they  must  turn  their  attel^tion.  At  the  present  time  he 
knew  that  private  enterprise  was  directed  to  morasses  full  of  the 
bamboo,  that  had  hitherto  been  of  no  use  to  mankind,  which  was 
now  being  looked  to  as  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  paper 
making;  and  amongst  other  substances  one  was  brought  to  his 
knowledge  that  afternoon,  very  little  known  in  the  market,  suitable 
for  tanning  purposes.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  with  his  far-seeing  insight, 
pointed  to  the  great  Himalayan  region  and  to  the  few  parts  that 
the  English  occupied,  at  long  intervals,  along  that  region,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  those  mountains 
occupied.  India  had  itself  more  than  2,ocx)  miles  of  frontier  on  the 
north,  and  the  countries  beyond  had  been  looked  upon,  as  they  for- 
merly looked  upon  the  intmor  of  Africa,  as  a  vast  desert  of  no  use 
to  mankind.     But  they  had  along  those  2,000  n^^jof  frontier,  the 
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greatest,  most  productive,  and  most  ancient  wool  field  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  out  of  that  region  they  scarcely  got  a  bale  of 
wool  at  the  present  time.  When  they  remembered  that  the  original 
prosperity  of  this  country  was  derived  from  the  wool  trade  (and 
the  lord  chancellor's  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
emblem  of  that  prosperity),  he  believed  that  their  interests  in  India 
would  be  very  much  advanced  by  opening  up  access  to  this  great 
wool  country,  and  perhaps  more  ao  than  by  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance whatever.  The  quality  of  the  wool  was  unlike  anything 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  certain  portions  of  it  were  remark- 
able for  lightness  and  other  high  qualities,  and  the  question  of  the 
carriage  of  the  wool  down  to  navigable  rivers  and  railways,  was 
solved  by  the  development  which  the  animal  itself  had  attained 
there  and  nowhere  else.  The  sheep  of  Thibet  was  a  beast  of 
burden,  capable  of  carrying  loads  of  from  20  to  50  pounds  weight. 
Flocks  of  those  laden  sheep,  amounting  to  1,200,  were  often  driven 
Along  the  mountain  paths,  attended  only  by  half-a-dozen  men  with 
their  dogs,  thus  settling  the  whole  question  of  the  transit  of  this 
wool  down  to  the  frontier.  No  doubt  the  attention  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  India  had  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  something  had 
been  done  to  encourage  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  but  the 
steps  hitherto  taken  had  been  quite  unsuitable.  After  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  cognate  questions,  Mr.  Saunders  concluded  by  saying 
that  by  developing  the  conm^unication  along  those  2,000  miles  of 
frontier,  and  into  the  interior  of  this  region,  without  exception  the 
greatest  wool  field  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  had  a  source  of 
wealth  incomparable. 

Dr.  Gut,  F.R.S.,  in  commenting  upon  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  European  and  Indian  blood,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  questions  comprised  under  this  head  of  inquiry;  the  first 
related  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  population  by  native 
half-castes ;  the  other  by  the  issue  of  intermarriages  of  Europeans 
with  Europeans,  the  issues  of  such  marriages  remaining  in  the 
•country.  Sometime  ago,  he  said,  a  somewhat  eccentric  author, 
Dr.  Knox,  of  Edinburgh,  writing  on  the  races  of  mankind,  insisted 
very  stronglv  on  the  hopelessness  of  the  second  procedure.  He 
carried  his  views  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  European 
races  could  not  permanently  occupy  America,  so  that  if  emigration 
into  America  should  cease,  and  the  stream  of  emigrants  be  diverted 
to  some  other  continent,  the  present  population  of  America  would 
slowly  decrease  and  ultimately  die  out.  Dr.  Guy  sympathised  very 
sincerely  with  what  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Balfour  respecting  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  our  troops  in  India.  What  had  been 
48hown  by  Jackson  to  be  true  of  the  West  Indies,  would  prove 
•equally  true  of  the  East  Indies.  The  troops  should  bc^in  their 
Indian  service  in  the  high  land,  and  end  it  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  M.  G.  MuLHALL  thought  that  Englishmen  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  India,  and  to  have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  their 
government  in  that  country.  He  did  not  at  all  shioe  in  the  idea  of 
their  inability  to  colonise  it,  because  there  was  nothing^  fructify- 
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ing  and  fertilising  in  every  part  of  the  world  as  English  capital. 
Let  them  look  at  the  wonders  that  had  been  wronght  bj  the  Portn- 
gnese  in  Brazil.  They  found  a  country  there  four  times  the  size  of 
India,  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  producing  nothing.  They  had 
made  it  an  important  and  productive  country.  The  coffee  of  Brazil 
was  more  than  half  that  of  the  world,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops  that  the  world  produced.  He  said  then  why  should 
they  not  do  as  much  in  India  as  the  Portuguese  had  done  in  Brazil. 
They  had  done  undoubtedly  a  great  deal ;  they  had  conquered 
India,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  English  yoke,  but  it  had  been  for 
her  advantage.  They  had  spent  120  millions  sterling  within  the 
last  few  years  in  constructing  railways,  which  had  benefited  not 
only  that  country,  but  they  had  given  rather  more  on  the  average 
return  to  their  shareholders  than  the  railways  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  other  words  they  had  given  over  5  per  cent,  net  profit  to  the 
shareholders,  and  he  did  not  see  in  the  least  why  they  should  be 
at  all  alarmed  or  throw  cold  water  on  the  efforts  made  for  the 
advancement  of  that  country. 

The  Pbbsident  (Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.)  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  interesting  paper,  desired  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  appeared  to 
have  misunderstood  the  object  of  the  paper,  which,  as  he  heard  it, 
was  not  to  enlarge  the  population  of  India,  but  to  encourage  migra- 
tion of  the  natives  from  overpeopled  parts  to  those  where  there  was 
still  room  for  them,  and  to  provide  European  capital  and  super- 
intendence to  direct  their  industry  to  profitable  results.  One  of 
the  gravest  questions  connected  with  India  at  the  present  moment, 
arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  existing  population  were  in- 
creasing faster  than  their  means  of  support.  If  there  was  barely 
food  for  them  at  present  in  some  parts  of  India,  in  average  harvests, 
and  if  the  people  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  a-year, 
or  the  half  of  that,  they  would  in  twenty  or  forty  years,  as  the  case 
might  be,  require  one- fifth  more  land  of  equal  quality  with  that  at 
present  cultivated,  or  must  make  the  present  area  one-fifth  more 
prod  active.  There  had  never  been  a  problem  of  greater  diflSculty 
encountered  by  the  British  Government,  which  could  not  evade  its 
responsibility  by  leaving  the  remedy  to  nature.  And  no  one  who 
had  studied  the  subject,  would  recommend  any  project  which  might 
tend  to  aggravate  that  difficulty.  While  in  India  he  had  visited  the 
hill  districts  o|  the  Neilgherries,  where  he  had  seen  coffee  planta- 
tions, tea  gardens,  and  cinchona  culture.  He  had  also  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  both  at 
Darjeeling  and  in  Assam.  In  these  districts  suitable  soil  and  good 
management  had  given  satisfactory  returns.  But  the  value  of  the 
tea  exported  from  India,  and  that  of  coffee,  showed  but  a  very 
moderate  return  on  the  whole  for  the  capital  expended.  In  regard 
to  cinchona,  the  bark  of  which  yields  quinine,  a  febrifuge,  there 
were  several  successful  and  considerable  Government  plantations 
in  various  parts  of  India,  one  of  which  be  had  visited  at  Gota- 
camund  in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  cultivation  costs  80/.  an 
acre  before  the  trees  begin  to  yield  the  bark,  whichr^isi  peeled  in 
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alternate  strips  up  the  stem,  the  other  strips  heing  taken  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  tree  resting  the  third.  The  wound  is  covered 
with  moss,  bound  round  the  stem,  which  enables  the  bark  to  grow 
again.  But  though,  when  the  plantation  is  well  managed,  it  proves 
highly  remunerative,  the  capital  sunk  is  so  large  before  a  return  is 
reached,  that  capitalists  only  can  venture  to  engage  in  it.  The 
rapid  growth  in  that  climate  of  fast  growing  trees  is  remarkable, 
Australian  eucalyptus  having  been  known  to  make  12  feet  in  a  year 
in  favourable  situations,  and  snch  quick  growing  trees  are  most 
valuable  for  fire  wood,  which  was  getting  very  scarce.  But  gold, 
if  we  can  trust  to  the  daily  announcements  of  new  companies, 
seems  the  most  promising  crop  of  all  in  the  hill  districts  of 
Southern  India.  He  had  been  asked  by  the  late  viceroy,  now  a 
member  of  this  Society,  to  look  into  this  question  when  in  that 
part  of  India  early  in  1879,  and  he  had  examined  several  of  the 
planters,  and  also  Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  the  experienced  surveyor 
brought  by  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Australian  gold 
fields.  The  opinion  of  that  gentleman  was  very  favourable  to  the 
prospects  of  gold  finding  and  crushing.  But  neither  by  him  nor  by 
the  planters  who  owned -the  land,  was  more  asked  for  them  than  a 
modest  sura  to  develop  some  of  the  workings  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  likely  to  pay.  That  will  no  doubt  be  done,  but 
the  sudden  rush  of  gold  companies,  which  has  changed  the  demand 
for  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  into  more  millions  before  a  paying 
result  had  been  verified,  is  alarming.  The  capital  asked  for  from 
the  public  for  gold  crushing  already  exceeded  all  that  had  hithertn 
been  invested  in  the  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona  industries  of  the  hill 
districts  of  India,  and  if  the  most  of  it  should  be  expended  on 
labour,  would  give  full  employment  to  the  spare  labour  of  the 
adjoining  countries  for  many  years  to  come.  He  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  fact  he  learned  when  at  Roorkee,  in  Northern 
Bengal,  where  the  great  Government  workshop  was,  where  their 
engines  and  machinery  were  manufactured;  Mr.  Campbell,  the  super- 
intendent, told  him  to  his  astonishment  that  he  could  import 
Swedish  timber  from  Sweden  to  Calcutta,  and  bring  it  up  1,000 
miles  to  Roorkee,  more  cheaply  than  he  could  bring  timber  200  or 
300  miles  from  the  adjoining  Himalayas ;  and  it  did  seem  to  him 
(the  speaker)  that  there  was  some  great  want  of  organisation  in 
arrangements  that  could  have  permitted  this  to  be  the  case.  As  a 
sanitarium  the  hill  districts  were  most  important ;  for  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  could  not  hold  India  without  a  large 
European  force.  They  had  an  English  army  there  of  from  60,000 
to  70,000  men,  which  must  always  be  kept  up.  They  held  India 'by 
the  sword — ^there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about  that.  Mr.  Clarke's 
views  were  that  if  there  was  a  large  European  military  and  civil 
population — men  carried  out  at  a  great  expense  to  the  State — it 
was  most  important  that  provision  should  be  made  so  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  state  of  health  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  could  admit.  He  thought  the  statements  on  this 
point  made  by  Dr.  Balfour  were  worthy  of  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  did  seem  to  him  a  reasonable  sugges- 
tion that  soldiers  when  they  were  landed  in  India,  instead>of  bein^ 
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£rst  kept  in  the  plains  dnring  the  extreme  heats  of  the  climate,  to 
which  they  were  entirely  nnaccustomed,  shonld  rather  in  their  tnm 
be  taken  to  the  hills  and  gradually  acclimatised,  and  subsequently 
be  brought  down  to  the  plains ;  and  thence  after  their  term  of 
service  in  India,  passed  on  to  England,  less  enfeebled  than  they 
very  ft^uently  were  under  the  present  system.  It  was  perhaps 
ineyitable,  but  none  the  less  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Indian 
subjects  so  little  engaged  public  attention  in  this  country.  We 
must  hope  that  when  the  engrossing  question  affecting  the  five 
millions  of  Ireland  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  there  would 
be  some  consideration  given  next  session  by  parliament  to  the  not 
less  critical  condition  of  our  200  million  feUow  subjects  in  India. 

Mr.  Htde  Clabkb,  in  reply,  said  that  one  great  misfortune  which 
he  had  had  was  that  he  had  been  addressing  an  audience  in  which 
there  were  many  distinguished  Indians.  India  was  so  vast,  and  his 
subject  went  over  so  large  a  geographical  area,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  men  of  the  greatest  experience  not  to  avoid,  in  speak- 
ing from  local  knowledge,  erroneous  results  as  to  other  portions  of 
the  country.  However,  he  had  got  pretty  well  through  the  ordeal, 
and  however  he  had  been  criticised,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
at  all  events  had  been  vindicated,  while  he  individually,  as  the 
author  of  the  paper,  had  received  a  very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  would  help  him  in  the  development  of  the  subject  in 
future  yeara.  It  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  Euro- 
peans to  perpetuate  themselves  in  India.  When  they  talked  of 
India  in  regard  to  this  question,  of  course  they  meant  the  hill 
regions.  The  President  had  said  very  clearly  that  he  had  in  no 
respect  contemplated  the  encouragement  of  mixed  races.  Dr.  Guy 
had  stated  what  he  (the  speaker)  believed  to  be  a  perfect  truth 
with  regard  to  mixed  races,  wherever  they  were  met  they  had 
always  the  same  characteristics.  He  recollected  a  very  happy 
phrase  which  was  used  by  the  Turks  with  regard  to  their  Eurasians, 
the  Levantines.  They  did  not  call  them  half  and  half,  they  used 
two  words,  which  were  something  like  "  half  moiety,"  two  halves 
which  did  not  fit.  It  was  said  that  they  had  the  vices  of  all  their 
ancestors,  with  a  degree  of  cunning  derived  from  the  more  advanced 
race,  which  made  them  still  more  mischievous  members  of  society. 
Generally  speaking  he  believed  that  would  apply  to  mixed  races  «dl 
over  the  world.  Dr.  Guy  had  very  well  called  their  attention  to  a 
psychological  fact,  which  showed  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution and  minds  of  those  individuals.  He  had  spoken  also  of 
Dr.  Knox's  views,  but  he  (the  speaker)  had  no  question  that 
Dr.  Knox  was  wrong  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  He  knew 
absolutely  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
New  England  which  was  self -propagating,  and  that  experiment  had 
been  going  on  for  a  very  long  period.  The  city  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  last  year,  and  it  had  been  followed  by  many  others. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  curious  phenomenon  which  had  not 
been  sufficiently  examined,  and  which  afiected  apparently  some 
races  of  men  and  some  races  of  animals — it  was  the  eff^t  of  the 
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transplantation  of  animals  &om  one  district  to  another.  Even  in 
India  he  had  heard  that  horses  moved  from  one  district  to  another 
wonld  die  of  the  change ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  cnrions  thing- 
that  in  some  circumstances  an  animal  died  by  transplantation  ;  and 
with  regard  to  man,  there  were  local  inflnences  of  soil  appreciable, 
he  had  given  it  the  name  of  creolitation.  With  regard  to  the  main 
question  of  degeneracy,  most  of  the  medical  evidence  applied  to 
the  Eurasians  as  to  descendants  of  Englishmen ;  they  had  three 
generations  in  that  very  district  of  Darjeeling  in  as  healthy  a  con- 
dition as  any  one  could  desire,  with  their  chUdren  running  about 
with  as  rosy  cheeks  as  in  any  part  of  this  country.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the 
English  race  could  not  be  propagated  with  English  blood  in  what 
might  be  called  the  English  climates  of  India.  It  was  possible,  as 
he  had  said,  that  there  might  be  changes  from  some  undistinguish- 
able  cause  affecting  the  forms  of  individuals.  With  regard  to  what 
we  know  as  Yankeeism,  and  which  is  found  in  the  States  and  in 
Australia,  an  English  family  might  emigrate  to  Canada  and 
the  children  bom  before  the  emigration  were  of  course  positively 
English  in  their  characteristics.  One  of  the  children  bom  how- 
ever on  American  soil  would  be  what  was  called  a  Yankee.  The 
next  child  would  be  English,  and  the  next  a  Yankee,  and  so  on. 
With  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  however,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Simla  or  Darjeeling.  In  the  meantime  they  need  not  disturb 
their  minds  very  much  with  regard  to  it.  The  subject  had  likewise 
been  embarrassed  by  people  supposing  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the 
Eurasians  in  the  hills.  There  could  not  be  a  population  more 
unfitted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  experiments  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre 
conclusively  proved  that  Mr.  Vincent  had  very  great  zeal  on  the 
subject,  and  took  a  practical  mode  of  testing  it,  and  it  failed. 
Another  thing  that  had  failed,  had  been  the  sending  of  soldiers  and 
settlers  debilitated  by  the  process  Dr.  Balfour  had  described,  up  to 
the  hills ;  but  this  had  Nothing  to  do  with  the  question  with  which 
they  were  dealing,  which  was  the  question  of  the  colonisation  of 
English  capital.  That  implied  of  course  the  settlement  of  English 
capitalists  as  well  as  English  soldiers  in  those  districts  which  were 
most  compatible  with  their  constitutions.  Then  there  was  some- 
thing further  than  that.  They  could  see  clearly  by  the  experience 
which  they  had  in  India,  that  these  were  places  where  yon  could 
put  yeomen.  They  had  the  materials  of  that  in  men  firom  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Ac.  Their  passage  having  been  paid  out,  they 
might  be  employed  for  a  few  years  in  India  to  work  out  their 
passage ;  then  they  would  remain  and  go  and  do  what  they  would 
have  done  at  home,  viz.,  get  their  small  place  in  the  hills  and  there 
earn  a  maintenance.  With  regard  to  the  aborigines,  his  friend 
Sir  W.  Robinson  had  referred  to  the  Todas.  Well  they  knew  that 
the  Todas  were  a  very  peculiar  race  indeed ;  but  the  Himalayan 
tribes  were  not  diminishing,  but  rather  advancing.  The  Lepciias 
had  suffered  most  by  contact  with  Europeans  in  Darjeeling,  but 
they  were  not  extinct,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would 
come  under  happier  auspices.     He  thought  a  great  deal  of  what 
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Mr.  Danvers  liad  stated  with  regard  to  the  railway  children.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  and  practicable  to  place  these  children  on  the 
hills.  K  they  recollected  what  the  Lawrences  did,  and  what  had 
been  done  in  commemoration  of  them  by  the  establishment  of 
military  asylums  in  various  hill  districts,  it  was  evident  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  to  do  the  same  thing  for  what  Mr.  Danvers  had 
called  '*  railway  children."  What  Dr.  jBalfour  had  said,  and  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guy  and  others,  with  respect  to  the 
stationing  of  English  soldiers,  was  perfectly  practicable.  It  had 
been  admitted  by  the  Government  years  ago.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  reason  why  after  allowing  for  contingencies  for  active  service 
in  the  field,  the  English  soldier  in  India  should  suffer  more  than  in 
his  service  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the 
gold,  he  must  say  that  his  tendency,  and  he  was  not  altogether 
without  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  was  to  go 
with  Mr.  Brough  Smith.  There  was  no  doubt  that  some  as  good 
gold  mines  as  there  were  in  the  world  had  been  so  worked  as  not 
to  produce  the  gold  in  the  ores,  but  this  was  now  remedied.  His 
own  calculations  on  the  subject,  however,  were  that  the  waste  of 
capital  in  this  connection  was  not  likely  to  be  very  great,  because 
it  was  a  process  that  would  check  itself.  They  could  not  go  on 
more  than  about  a  couple  of  years  experimenting  on  the  prodaction 
of  gold,  people  generally  got  sick  of  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
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I. — International  Statistics  of  Mercha/nt  Shipping, 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  bj  M.  Lona  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  reviewing  a  work 
recently  issued  by  M.  Kiaer,  Chief  of  the  Norwegian  Statistical 
Barean,  on  International  Statistics  of  Merchant  Shipping,  part  of 
the  series  arranged  for  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Pesth  :— 

"  For  some  time  past  we  have  been  desirous  of  preparing  a 
comparative  return  of  the  merchant  navies  of  the  various  countries, 
and  had  in  fact  collected  a  great  number  of  notes  and  a  mass  of 
documents  bearing  on  the  question,  but  after  having  thoroughly 
gone  into  the  subjects  it  appeared  to  be  so  fraught  with  difficulties, 
and  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  so  limited,  that  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  forego  our  intention ;  moreover,  in  our  capacity  as 
Secretary  to  the  Permanent  Statistical  Commission  during  its 
sittings  at  Paris  in  1878,  we  learnt  that  our  eminent  colleague 
M.  Kiaer,  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  had 
been  chosen  for  this  important  work,  and  we  have  anxiously 
awaited  the  resalt  of  his  labours.  Hut  work  is  now  before  ns,  and 
having  carefully  gone  through  the  numerous  tables  and  the  notes 
and  commentaries  which  accompany  them,  it  appears  to  us 
that  M.  Kiaer  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  task.  To 
prepare  such  complete  and  interesting  returns  as  M.  Kiaer  has 
succeeded  in  producing,  must  have  necessitated  a  very  large  amount 
of  labour  and  research  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
exist  in  the  way  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  on  this  subject,  and 
in  producing  them  in  a  comparative  form. 

"  M.  Kiaer  points  out  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
had  to  contend,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  him  in  pre- 
senting in  Hs  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  possible  an  analysis  of 
the  introduction  which  precedes  his  tables. 
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"  The  first  difficnlty  which  presents  itself  is  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  ships  which  in  each  country  are  actually  included  in  their 
merchant  navy.  On  this  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  however  to 
point  out  what  is  the  custom  in  the  principal  countries.  In  England 
every  ship  is  registered,  with  the  exception  of  boats  of  less  than 
15  tons  burthen,  which  are  employed  exclusively  in  the  river  and 
coasting  trade,  and  open  decked  boats  of  less  than  30  tons  engaged 
in  fishing  and  short  coasting  voyages,  a  register  of  these  being 
separately  kept. 

"  In  Denmark  all  vessels  over  4  tons  are  placed  on  the  register, 
and  in  this  country  also  special  records  are  kept  of  boats  fi?om  4  to 
20  tons  burthen  engaged  in  fishiug  or  in  the  coasting  trade. 

"  In  Norway  the  same  regulations  are  observed,  with  special 
records  of  fishing  vessels  and  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
but  not  including  boats  employed  in  the  lake  and  river  trades. 

**  In  Sweden  the  registers  only  include  sailing  vessels  over 
10  tons  and  steamships  over  20  tons,  but  unlike  the  two  preceding 
countries,  all  vessels  comprised  in  this  category  engaged  in  the 
river  and  lake  trade  are  also  shown. 

"  In  Russia,  boats  of  less  than  10  tons,  unless  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade,  appear  on  the  register;  the  same  regulations  are 
observed  in  Finland,  although  here  all  steam  vessels  of  whatever 
tonnage  are  registered,  as  well  as  every  description  of  boat  which 
is  engaged  on  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Saima. 

"  In  Germany  all  vessels  employed  in  the  river  trade  are  not 
included,  and  as  regards  sea-going  ships,  steamers  having  a  net 
tonnage  of  less  than  11  tons  and  sailing  vessels  of  15  tons  are  also 
excluded. 

"  In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  no  account  is  kept  of  fishing 
boats,  in  the  former  country  only  ships  of  more  than  60  tons  being 
registered. 

"  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  registers  comprise  a  large 
number  of  small  boats,  even  as  low  as  2  tons,  engaged  in  fishing, 
pilotage,  &c. 

"  In  Portugal  the  limit  is  20  tons ;  in  Spain  50  tons,  and  in 
these  countries  all  fishing^  boats  and  those  engaged  in  the  port  and 
harbour  services  are  excluded. 

"  In  the  case  of  Italy  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accurately 
define  the  limit  of  the  tonnage  which  appears  on  the  registers ; 
vessels  however  of  10  tons  burthen  and  less  are  shown. 

"  In  Austria  all  boats  of  whatever  size  are  registered,  whether 
engaged  in  fishing  or  for  other  purposes. 

"  In  Greece  also  a  very  large  number  of  the  smallest  boats 
appear  on  the  register. 

'*  In  Japan  national  ships  are  distinguished  from  foreign ;  and 
here  also  a  record  is  kept  of  all  boats,  even  to  the  smallest. 

"  In  the  United  States  a  register  is  kept  of  all  ships  whether 
engaged  in  short  or  long  coasting  voyages,  in  fishing,  or  in  the  lake 
and  river  trade. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  that  with  these  incongruities  which  exist  in  the  limit  of 
vessels  registered,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  any 
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usefal  comparisons.  M.  Kiaer  has,  howeyer,  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  as  a  Hmit  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognising  the  valae  and  great  interest  attaching  to  comparative 
retnms,  even  of  the  smaller  description  of  boats,  he  has  not  neglected, 
whenever  it  has  been  possible,  to  give  the  number  of  vessels  com- 
prised between  20  and  50  tons.  This  point  being  settled,  we  will  not 
insist  too  mnch  upon  another  obstacle  whicH  exists  in  the  different 
systems  of  keeping  the  registers  in  the  various  conntries,  in  some 
cases  ships  which  have  been  sold,  broken  np,  or  lost  still  appear 
npon  the  register,  bnt  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  study  a  more 
important  question,  which  is,  tbe  different  systems  of  estimating 
ships'  tonnage.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  same  standard  is  almosi 
universally  adopted  for  sailing  vessels,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
as  regards  steamships,  as  so  many  different  systems  are  employed 
in  calculating  the  tonnage  admeasurement  of  steamers.  M.  Kuier 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  system  of  tonnage 
admeasurement  applicable  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  should  be 
universallv  adopted.  Another  and  even  more  important  question 
affecting  international  mercantile  marine  statistics  is  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  kinds  of  shipping — sailing  and  steam.  The 
latter,  on  account  of  the  powerful  engines  with  which  the  ships  are 
fitted  and  the  speed  at  which  they  travel,  must  necessarily  render 
far  more  important  services  to  navigation  than  sailing  vessels;  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  estimate  the  difference  in  their  relative 
utility.  M.  Kiaer  estimates  the  steam  ton  to  be  equal  in  effec- 
tiveness to  three  sailing  tons.  Admitting  that  the  results  obtained 
by  this  process  of  calculation  are  not  strictly  accurate,  yet,  as  thia 
basis  is  uniform  for  all  countries  and  for  every  year,  the  oonclu* 
sions  arrived  at  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  study 
the  question.  We  will  commence  by  taking  the  number  of  ships 
on  the  register  on  the  Ist  January,  1879.  We  find  in  one  of 
M.  Kiaer*s  first  tables  the  following  figures  given  for  vessels  of 
20  tons  and  above : — 


Ships. 

Tods. 

Crews. 

Honel^ovcr. 

Steam  TeaaeLi  

10,702 
81,696 

4,641,437 
14.678,525 

176,453 
554.5  >  6 

8,700,000 

Sbulinir                  

93,398 

19,319,962 

730,969 

— 

*'  As  regards  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons,  the  reason  for  not  < 
giving  an  approximate  estimate  has  already  been  stated  above ;  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  give  the  figures,  they  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  without  in  any  material  degree 
affecting  the  tonnage. 

**  Taking  each  steam  shipping  ton  to  be  equal  to  three  sailing 
tons,  the  total  would  be  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Steam  ratseli i3i9H>3ii   (4,641,437  k  S) 

Sailing    „       14,678,525 


28,602,836 
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"  It  will  be  seen  then  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  is  4,641,437,  and  as  thi&  aggregate 
burthen  capacity  is  to  a  certain  extent  for  passengers,  bnt  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  for  cargoes,  M.  Kiaer  is  of  opinion  that  when 
a  ship  is  heavily  loaded,  on  an  average  one  ton  and  a-half  of  cargo 
may  be  estimated  for  every  admeasurement  ton.  Calcoiating  there- 
fore npon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the-  actual  tonnage,  viz., 
4,641,437,'by  i|,  the  result  gives  6,96 1,500  tons,  which,  with  a  total 
of  3,700,000  horse  power,  corresponds  to  a  burthen  of  1*9,  or 
nearly  2  tons  tu  each  unity  of  horse  power.  And  as  we  find  from 
statistics,  which  have  been  prepared  on  this  subject,  that  there  are 
actually  in  the  world  69,000  locomotives,  with  a  total  horse  power 
of  20,000,000,  and  carrying  i6,ooo/xx>  tons  of  goods,  thus  giving  a 
weight  of  0*8  ton  to  each  unity  ot  horse  power,  the  result  shows 
that  although  these  calculations  are  simply  approximate,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  propelling  power  and  the  actual  weight  carried 
are  far  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  maritime  than  in  railway 
transport.  If  we  divide  the  tonnage  by  the  number  of  vessels  over 
20  tons,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  tonna^  of  steamers  is 
434,  while  that  of  sailing  vessels  is  as  low  as  117$.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  relative  proportion  of  ships  corresponding 
to  a  low  tonnage  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  sailing  than  in  steam 


Vessels. 

Proportional 

Cludfintkm 
MondiDg  to  Tonnage. 

Steam. 

Baaing. 

Tonnage 
of  Sailing  to 

Momber. 

Tons. 

i 
Number. 

Tons. 

Steamaliipt. 

20  to     500  tons.... 

500  „  1,000    „   .... 

1,000  „  1,500    „   .... 

1,500  »>  3»ooo    „   "" 

3,000  and  abore 

1^86 

834 

667 

81 

i,"3.a35 
1,278,48a 
i,oi7,032 
1,116,518 
116,164 

75,684 

4,872 

1,793 

846 

1 

8,561,133 

3*346,011 

2,179,007 

588,985 

3,389 

7-69 
2-62 
214 
0-53 
003 

Total   

10,702 

4»^4i»437 

82,696 

14,678,525 

3-16 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  although  there  is  a  very  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  the  nnmber  of  steamships  comprised  in  the  first  fonr  cate- 
gories, yet  the  tonnage  remains  almost  stationary,  whereas  there  is  a 
very  rapid  diminution  both  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the  actual  table  dis- 
tinguishing vessels  engaged  in  coasting  from  those  on  long  sea 
voyages,  as  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  the 
average  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  appears  to  be  73  tons  (175 
steam  and  61  sailing),  while  for  long  sea  voyages  it  is  503  tons 
(1,012  steam  and  403  sailing).     This  difference  would  be  even  more 
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noticeable  if  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  were  incladed,  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  while  but  a 
small  percentage  are  employed  on  long  sea  voyages,  and  these  latter, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  tonnage  eqnal  to  6  or  7  times  that  of  the  former. 
If  we  compare  the  number  of  the  crews  with  the  number  of  vessels, 
we  find  that  the  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in 
Rteam&hips  is  established  at  17,  and  in  sailing  ships  6.  The 
difference  in  these  numbers  would  be  very  considerably  lessened  if 
we  deduct  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen  who  have  to  attend 
to  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  steamers.  It  is  evident  that 
coincident  with  the  increase  of  tonnage  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  aggregate  employment  given  by  shipping,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  crews  to  the  actual  tonnage  is  higher  in  ^e  case  of 
small  than  of  large  boats.  The  proportional  number  of  men  to 
every  hundred  tons  is  3*8,  or  in  other  words  there  is  one  man  to 
every  26*4  tons ;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  average  both 
for  sailing  and  steamships.  We  have  now  to  examine  in  what  pro- 
portion the  merchant  navies  taken  conjointly  have  increased.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  figures  only  for  decen- 
nial periods. 

Annucd  Rate  of  Tonnage  Increase. 


VeneU. 

ToUlToBiMge. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

ActoaL 

Coa|mt«d.» 

1820-29   

'80-39   „ 

'40-49   

'50-59    

17*10 

1175 

8-37 

11*63 

8-44 
9*34 

-0*49 
1*71 
3*28 
3*96 
110 
008 

-0*41 
1*84 
3*41 
4*3* 
1-75 
1*71 

-0*25 
210 
3*65 
6-00 

'60-69   

70-79   

2*74 
36S 

•  Acting  on  the  supposition  that  one  steam  ressel  is  equal  in  effeotLreneia  to 
three  sailing  ressels. 

"  We  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  great  increase 
shown  in  the  first  three  periods,  as  on  account  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  reliable  statistics  for  such  early  years,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  figures  themselves  are  not  strictly  accurate ; 
they  may,  however,  be  taken  as  very  near  the  mark,  and  they  indi- 
cate  very  clearly  that  a  greater  preponderance  has  been  acquired 
by  steam  than  by  sailing  vessels.  An  explanation  of  this  striking 
increase  in  the  earlier  years  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  like 
every  important  invention,  great  attention  was  attracted  to  steam 
at  its  commencement,  but  as  it  acquired  greater  perfection  and 
power,  the  movement  assumed  more  uniform  proportions.  Up  to 
the  year  1860  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  tonnage^  c 
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ships,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  that  which  distinguished 
steam  tonnage ;  but  after  that  year  this  increase  ceased,  and  the 
figures  remained  almost  stationary,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  an  almost  certain  diminution  may  in  future  be  expected. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  facts  into  consideration,  and  looking  at 
the  total  movement  of  the  computed  tonnage,  which  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  period  1850-59,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
considerable  influence  exercised  over  this  total  by  steam ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  this  period  was  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  one,  all  branches  of  industry  and  conimenje  being  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1857  that 
the  commercial  crisis  caused  a  general  depression,  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  for  years  afterwards. 

•*  The  following  table,  showing  the  percentage  of  steam  to  the 
total  tonnage,  will  indicate  how  rapidly  steam  is  superseding  sail- 
ing ships  in  the  navigation  of  the  world : — 

Proportion  of  Steam  to  Total  Tonnage, 

Tean.  Per  Cent. 

1830  3*00 

'40  6'oo 

•50 8-85 

*60 1 7-64 

'70 29-92 

'80 50-64 

**  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  at  the  present  time  the  total 
amount  of  steam  tonnage  equals,  and  even  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
all  sailing  ships,  and  there  are  three  principal  reasons  which  may 
account  for  this — the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  screw,  and 
lastly,  the  very  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  engines,  whereby  the  consumption  of  fuel  has 
been  considerably  diminished.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  these 
have  been  poweHFul  factors  in  g^radually  converting  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  world  from  sailing  to  steam. 

"  We  will  not  follow  M.  Kiaer  in  all  his  minute  investigation 
into  the  question  of  the  movement  of  tonnage  year  by  year,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  to  study  the  comparisons  which  he  draws 
between  the  merchant  navies  of  the  various  countries,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  express  our  regret  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  furnish  more  complete  details  respecting  the  building  of  ships, 
their  losses  by  shipwreck  or  other  causes,  and  also  the  different 
purchases  and  sales  of  each  description  of  vessel.  In  order  to 
render  the  comparative  statements  as  accurate  as  possible,  the 
author  has  taken  as  a  basis  the  limit  of  50  tons  for  his  vessels,  and  we 
may  add  that  for  those  countries  whose  official  returns  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  ships  above  or  below  this  limit,  he  has  inserted 
in  his  tables  those  vessels  with  a  tonnage  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  This  may  account  for  some  slight  discrepancies  which,  in- 
significant in  themselves,  may  appear  between  the  figures  in  the 
supplementary  tables  and  the  totals  given  in  the  generaL^eturn.T 
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Return  showing  the  Number  and  Tonitage  of  Merchant  Veuds  belonging  to  the  VarumM 
Countries  of  the  World  on  the  let  January,  1879. 

[The  tonnage  is  expressed  in  "  actual  '*  and  "  oomputed  "  tons,  each  steam  ton  being  ooncideied 

equlTalent  to  three  sailing  tons.] 


Coontries. 


1.  United  ICingdom  and  1 
possessions  in  £urope..  j 

2.  United  States 

3.  Norway    

4.  Germanj 

5.  France 

6.  British  possessions  in  1 
America j 

7.  Italy 

8.  Sweden ^ 

9.  Spain  and  Canaries 

10.  Netherlands 

11.  Russia  in  Europe   

12.  Austria 

13.  British  possessions  inl 
Oceania  j 

14.  Denmark 

15.  Japan  

16.  Finland    

17.  British  possessions  in  1 
Asia J 

18.  Greece 

19.  Belgium  

20.  Dutch  possessions  inl 
Asia J 

21.  Portugal,  Azores,  and  1 
Maderia j 

22.  Spanish  possessions  in  1 
America j 

23.  Hun^ij 

24.  Spanish  possessions  in  1 
Asia J 

Other  countries „^ 

Total* 


StMin  VeMels. 

8ailiBgTeM«l». 

Total. 

Nnmber. 

Tbut. 

Nnnber. 

Tons. 

Number 

Actual 
TonaafC. 

ToMafc 

3,514 

a,5«'5,237 

13,022 

3,998,082 

16,536 

6,564,319 

11,696,793 

1,779 
182 
266 
887 

617,054 

48,720 

177,483 

270,717 

6,679 
4,434 
3,137 
3,148 

1,849,501 

1,393,>15 
909,820 
606,161 

8,458 
4,616 
3,403 
3,530 

2,466,555 

1,441.835 

1,087,303 

876,878 

3,700663 
1,639^5 
1,412,259 

1,418,312 

324 

82,238 

4,073 

1,119,564 

4,397 

1,201,802 

1,366^278 

119 
266 
237 

76 
191 

81 

62,277 
77,187 
103,038 
66,024 
67,098 
61,631 

2,708 
1,916 
1,524 

913 
1,924 

408 

88  2^1.79 
396,714 
291,680 
269,114 
233,188 
173,852 

2,827 
2,182 
1,761 

989 
2,115 

489 

944.756 
473,901 
394,718 
335,138 
300,286 
235^483 

1.069,110 
628^5 

000,794 
467,18^ 
434,482 
358,745 

264 

60,438 

878 

170,577 

1,142 

231,015 

351,891 

127 
88 
36 

5»»030 

40,699 

6,257 

1,148 
1,646 
1,018 

174,548 
150,576 
247,992 

1,275 
1,734 
1,054 

225,578 

191,275 
254.249 

827,688 
272,673 
266,763 

114 

39,559 

547 

119,598 

661 

159,157 

238.275 

20 
34 

10,183 
42*327 

1,085 
24 

199,367 
9,493 

1,105 
58 

209,550 
51,820 

229,916 
186,474 

40 

17,350 

314 

62,589 

854 

79.939 

114,639 

23 

10,962 

370 

70,924 

893 

81,886 

103,810 

59 

20,239 

230 

39,158 

289 

59,397 

99,875 

2 

426 

170 

74*596 

172 

75.022 

75374 

28 

6,834 

254 

32,092 

282 

38.926 

62,594 

28 

59*858 

1,131 

247,745 

1,259 

307,603 

327,319 

8,385 

4,565,866 

62,696 

13,722,525 

61,081 

18,288,391 

27,420,123 

*  Although  the  number  of  ships  is  materially  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  thoee  of  ao  too 
and  upwards,  yet  as  regards  the  tonnage  the  difference  is  but  slight ;  as  the  total  of  all  ^ 
over  20  tons  is  stated  at   19,000,000,  and  for  ships  of  50  tons  and  upwards  at  moro 
18,000,000  tons. 


"  In  the  above  table,  the  principal  maritime  ooantries  are 
arranged  according  to  the  amonnt  of  tonnage  belong^ing  to  each, 
on  the  1st  January,  1879. 

''The  merchant  nayj  of  the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  lead, 
and  is  represented  by  a  tonnage  of  2,000,000  steam  and  400,000 
sailing  tons,  making  in  computed  tons  a  total  ot^more  jihan 
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1 1,500,000,  which  corresponds  to  a  proportion  of  43  per  cent,  of 
the  merchant  navies  of  the  world.  If,  however,  we  take  the  whole 
of  the  British  empire,  the  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  14,000,000, 
abont  half  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world. 

"  The  United  States  ranks  next  with  an  aggregate  bnrthen  of 
rather  less  than  4,000,000  tons ;  then  comes  Norway,  bnt  with 
1,500,000  tons  only,  followed  closely  by  Germany,  France,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  Nortii  America.  Italy  comes  next  with  a 
total  of  nearly  a  million  tons,  and  Sweden  and  Spain  appear  also 
to  be  well  represented  in  the  matter  of  tonnage. 

"  The  following  statement  gives  the  proportional  tonnage  to 
every  1,000  head  of  population,  and  in  this  case  it  will  bo  observed 
that  the  order  in  which  the  countries  appear  difibrs  from  that  in 
the  preceding  table : — 

To  erery  i,ocx>  lohaliiUnta. 

Coontriei.  Tons. 

Norway    814 

United  Kingdbm 339 

British  po8«OB8ion»  in  America 236 

Denmark 1 69 

Sweden 139 

Greece 137 

Finland    1 34 

Netherlandftv 1 1 7 

United  States 77 

**  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  represented  by  a  ton- 
nage vanning  from  30  to  3^5  tons  per  i  ,000  head  of  population.  It 
appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  it  is  the  northern  races 
which  are  the  most  interested  in  navigation,  and  amon^  them  the 
Norwegians  *and  English.  In  the  south,  Greece,,  considering  how 
thinly  populated  that  country  is,  take»  a  veiy  high  rank  in  mari- 
time affairs.  We  might  continue  our  calculations  by  comparing 
the  computed  tonnage  with  the  total  area  of  the  different  countries, 
and  even  with  the  extent  of  their  sea  coasts ;  but  on  these  points, 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  there  is  an  absence  of  reliable  in- 
formation. 

*•  There  is  another  fact  clearly  established  by  these  statements, 
which  is  that  England  is  incontestably  entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
steam  navigation,  seeing  that  her  total  steam  tonnage  exceeds  two 
millions  and  a  half,  which  is  more  than  half  the  actual  total  of  the 
whole  steam  tonnage  of  the  world.  The  United  States  follows  with 
617,000  tons;  France  with  Z70,ooo;  then  comes  Germany  with 
177,000  tons. 

"  The  proportion  of  computed  steam  tonnage  to  the  total  com- 
puted tonnage  is  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent.;  but  this  is 
exceeded  in  some  cases,  for  instance,  by  England,  for  which  it  is 
established  in  the  ratio  of  6&  per  cent. ;  France,  57  per  cent. ;  and 
Austria  and  Spain  5 1  per  cent.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
portion is  as  low  as  17*5  per  cent.,  and  in  Norway,  9*5  per  cent. 
As  regards  sailing  vessels,  Norway  is  exceptionally  well  repre- 
sented, having  a  proportion  of  7357  tons  to  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
thus  comparing  favourably  with  Canada,  which  has  a  merchant  navy 
of  about  the  same  strength,  the  proportion  in  the  latter  case  being 
at  the  rate  of  only  193  tons  to  every  1,000  inha^it^J|.  QoOqIc 
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"  A  table  wliich  lias  particnlarlj  attracted  our  attention,  and 
which  appears  to  ns  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  the  follow- 
ing, showing  the  shipping  of  the  most  important  ports,  these  ports 
being  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  regards  the 
amonnt  of  tonnage  belonging  to  each  : — 


PorU. 


1.  Liverpool   

2.  London 

3.  Glasgow 

4.  New  York 

6.  MaPBeillesf    

6.  HuU   

7.  Newcastle  

8.  Sunderland    

9.  Hamburg  

10.  Bremen 

11.  North  Shields    

12.  Boston  and  Charlestown .... 

13.  St.  John  (New  Brunswick) 

14.  Greenock   

15.  Philadelphia 

16.  West  Haitlepool  

17.  San  Francisco    

18.  Havre     

19.  Barcelona  

20.  Genoa    

21.  Syra  (1872)  

22.  Leith 

23.  Trieste    

24.  Cardiff   

25.  Camogli 

26.  Amsterdam    

27.  Odessa    

28.  Bilbao    

29.  Copenhagen  

30.  Aberdeen  

81.  Yarmouth 

32.  Arundel 

33.  Dundee  

34.  Southampton 

35.  Bath  

36.  Gothenburg   

37.  Antwerp 

38.  Bergen   


Tonnage  of  Merchant  Yeneli  over  50  Tons  Eegiater. 


SUhnttUip* 


Totii. 


570,308 

379,783 
206,788 
156,039 
152.369 
137.67Z 
106,586 

74,518 
59.655 
80,158 

>  6,341 
5.375 
35,179 
5^,473 
85,406 

52,341 
54,778 
41,706 

34,22» 
6,968 
61,889 
56,836 
54*164 

36^84 
50,85a 
38,015 

42,845 
2z,i88 

437 
688 
26,635 
37,783 
2,123 
22,744 
4»,934 
24.684 


Sailhiir  Shfpc 


Tom. 


1,077,827 

619,764 

353,015 

533,312 

57,258 

39,367 

69,847 

110,934 

142.452 

157,284 

72,385 

239,612 

266,992 

170,065 

114,892 

8,990 

105,295 

74,262 

99,567 

115,905 

187,652 

18,282 

28,290 

21,059 

183,026 

64,974 

20,208 

50,594 

35,861 

97,619 

161,505 

154,166 

68,937 

31,658 

130,658 

67,076 

7,652 

56,756 


TolaL 


Ttini. 


1,601,009 

1,190,072 

732,798 

740,100 

213,297 

I9«,736 

197,519 

217,520 

216,970 

216,939 

>  5  2,543 

255,953 

272,367 

205,244 

167.365 

94.396 

157,636 

129,040 

I4>.273 

150,126 

194,620 

80,171 

85,126 

75,223 

183,026 

101,458 

71,060 

88,609 

78,706 

119,807 

161,942 

154,854 

95,572 

69,441 

13^.781 

89,820 

49.586 

81440 


2.647,378 
2,330.688 
1,492,364« 
1,153,676 
525,375 
496,474 
472.863t 
430,692 
366,006 
836,249 
312,8^9 
288,635 
283,117 
275,602 
272,311 
265.206 
262,318 


224,685 

218,568 

208,556§ 

203,949 

198,798 

185,551 

183,026 

174,426 

172,764 

164,639 

164,396 

164,183 

162.816 

156,230 

148,842 

145,007 

187,027 

135,S0d 

133,454 

130,808 


•  Exclusiye  of  Greenock. 

t  The  following  is  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  principal  French  port« : — 
Dunkirk,  35,0^6;  Boulogne,  9,888;  Fecamp,  9.5 13;  Harre,  129,040;  Roaen, 
9,838;  Granville,  12,629;  Saint  Malo,  37,024;  Saint  Serran,  16,004;  Nant«B, 
111,951;  Saint  Nazaire,  27,325;  Bordeaux,  110,805;  Arlee,  10,981;  and 
Marseilles,  213,297. 

t  Exclusive  of  North  and  South  Shields. 

§  The  year  1872  is  the  latest  for  which  it  appears  M.  Eii^was  able  to 
obtain  any  information  respecting  the  tonnage  of  Syra.   Digitized  by  vjOC 
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**  Thus  from  the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Liver- 
pool  and  London  are  the  two  greatest  shipping  ports,  their  mer. 
cantile  marine  being  eqoal,  if  not  greater,  in  importance  than  the 
whole  commercial  fleets  of  countries  like  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Italy,  which  rank  among  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  London  has  the  largest  proportion  of  steam  tonnage,  bnt 
Liverpool  greatly  preponderates  in  sailing  tonnage.  The  Glasgow 
steam  tonnage  and  New  York  sailing  tonnage  approach  the  nearest 
to  London,  althongh  the  total  belonging  to  tnese  two  ports  is 
gfreatly  inferior  to  that  of  London.  Marseilles  ranks  fifth,  imme- 
diately following  the  four  ports  already  mentioned.  Havre  only 
appears  in  the  eighteenth  place;  but  here  we  may  incidentallv 
remark  that  this  port  contrasts  favourably  with  Aiitwerp,  witn 
which  it  is  frequently  compared,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  only  takes 
the  thirty-seventh  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
take  precedence  of  Havre,  while  Barcelona  and  Genoa  are  about 
on  a  par  with  it. 

"  The  time  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  of  our  reviewing  all 
the  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  classed  according 
to  tonnage ;  we  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
one  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  over  3,cxx)  tons  register, 
which  are  all  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  great  trans- 
oceanic lines. 

*'  The  number  of  these  large  steamships  amounts  to  593,  and 
their  distribution  is  as  follows  : — 


Coantriet. 

1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , 

2.  France    

3.  United  States    

4.  Ckrmany   

6.  Netherlands  , 

6.  Spain 

7.  Belgium , 

8.  Russia    

9.  British  possessions  in  America 
10.  Austria  , 

Other  countries 

Total 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


393 

52 

48 

40 

17 

11 

9 

9 

4 

2 

8 


693 


818,316 

116,336 

97,870 

75»2a3 
34.470 

»i.435 
17,696 
17,080 
7,559 
3,36i 
I3,iza 


,i22,569 


"  Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  not  only  does  England, 
both  as  regards  the  number  and  tonnage  of  her  vessels,  rank  far 
above  all  other  countries,  but  in  this  table  the  preponderance  is 
much  greater  even  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
steam  shipping  table,  that  is,  the  one  showing  the  tonnage  of  all 
steam  vessels  over  50  tons  register.  Another  fact  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  that,  although  in  the  general  table  the  United  States  ranks 
above  France,  in  this  case,  the  positions  are  reversed,  aiid  as  the 
aggregate  steam  tonnage  of  France  amounts  to  270,717,  of  which 
1 16,336  tons  are  composed  of  ships  of  more  than  i^^^^t^ns  register, 
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it  is  evident  that  the  very  prominent  part  played  by  this  country 
in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  world  is  owing  to  the  large  trans- 
atlantic trade  in  which  she  is  engaged." 


II. — The  Territorial'  Acquis%tion$  of  Russia  during' tHe  Beign 
of  Alexander  11. 

The  following  is  translated  from  an  article  in  the  Journal  de 
St.  Petershourg  of  -^^"J^^  1881— Signed  A.  V. 

A  very  interesting  volume  has  recently  been  published  by 
General  Strelbitsky,  who  is  already  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  area  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  showing  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  after  very 
careful  study  of  the  best  maps  and  reference  to  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  territory  which  has  been 
annexed  or  ceded  by  Russia  during  the  period  comprised  between 
1855  and  1881.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  exhaustively  review  the 
publication,,  as  a  short  summary  will  soffice  to  show  the  general 
importance  of  this  work,  which?  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  B'assian  history^ 

In  1855,  the  year  ef  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexander  11, 
the  Russian  Empire  covered  an  area  of  1*8,842,961  square  veissts, 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Verrti. 

Bttssia  in  Earope »      4,901,087 

„        Asia 11,878,174 

„        America  1,163,700 

18,842,961 

In  1856,  110,72  c  square  versts  of  territo^  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube-  and  the  Pruth  were  ceded  by  Russia  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1858  the  treafrf  of  Ai^nn 
concluded  with  China  on  the  16th  May,  deBnitely  fixed  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  By  the  terms  of  tAis  inter- 
nd*tional  treaty,  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Aigun  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  recognised 
as  Russian  territory ;  while  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  extending 
as  far  as  the  Oursouri  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  land  comprised  between  the  Oursouri  and  the 
sea  was  to  be  provisionally  in  the  hands  of  both*  the  contracting 
powers.  By  this  demarcation  the  treaty  of  Aig^n  established  the 
incontestable  rights  of  Russia  to  the  ^07,5  5^  square  versts  forming 
the  province  of  Amoor.  In  1859,  by  tne  subjugation  of  Daghestaa, 
which  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  Gounib,  Russia  in  Europe 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  1 5,401  s<^uare  versts  of  terri* 
tory.     In  the  following  year  the  Treaty  of  Pekin  concluded  on  the 
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2iid  November  by  General  Ignatieff  definitely  settled  the  question 
of  the  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoor  from  the  Oursouri 
to  the  Ocean,  a  question  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of 
Aignn,  and  this  settlement  gave  to  the  Russian  Empire  the  province 
of  Oursouri,  representing  an  extent  of  282,610  square  versts  of 
territory.  In  1861,  in  order  to  afford  additional  security  to  the 
Perovsky  fort,  our  principal  stronghold  in  Central  Asia,  which  was 
left  exposed  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  half  savage  nomad  popu- 
lations, it  was  found  necessary  to  build  the  fortress  of  Djulek,  an 
important  strategical  position ;  for  this  purpose  Greneral  Deboy 
stormed  and  captured  Din-Kourgane ;  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  followed  this  act  was  a  clear  gain  to  the  Empire  of  11,944 
square  versts.  During  the  year  1862,  in  view  of  the  frequent  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Khokan  tribes  on  Russian  territory,  it 
being  decided  to  have  recourse  to  energetic  measures  to  effectually 
put  down  these  marauding  raids,  and  to  overawe  the  hostile  tribes, 
an  expedition  under  Colonel  Kolpakovsky  was  sent  against  them  ; 
afler  several  engagements,  Tokmak,  Pischpek,  and  Merke,  were 
stormed  and  captured,  thus  placing  an  extent  of  1 5,802  versts  under 
Russian  rule.  In  1864  the  Caucasian  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  submission  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  thereby  Russia  became  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  about  47,069  square  vei*sts,  32,088  of  which  were  in  Europe  and 
14^981  in  Asia.  In  the  same  year  our  possessions  in  Central  Asia 
were  very  considerably  increased ;  the  result  of  an  expedition  under 
Oeneral  Tchemaieff,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  security  of  our  frontiers,  being  the  capture  of  Aoulie- 
Ata,  Turkestan,  and  Tchemkent,  and  the  acquisition  of  105,822 
square  versts  of  territory.  In  1864  the  international  commission 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Pekin  of  the  2nd  November,  1860, 
fixed  as  the  limits  of  Russian  territory  the  southern  fortresses  of 
Tien-Schan,  from  the  mountains  of  Khan  Tengheri  as  far  as 
Khokan,  assigning  to  us  the  region  of  Narin.  But  the  E^asbgar 
sovereign  having  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
and  laid  claims  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Narin,  the  actual  annexation 
of  this  territory  by  Russia  was  deferred  till  1868.  From  the  follow- 
ing year  dated  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  our  possessions 
in  dentral  Asia,  the  result  of  successive  campaigns  which  were 
undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  frontiers  and 
putting  down  the  numerous  depredations  committed  by  oar  aggres- 
sive neighbours.  Thus  in  1865  we  gained  an  additional  extent  of 
40,097  versts  by  the  capture  of  Taschkent,  Niaz-Bek,  Tchinaz, 
Keleoutchi,  and  Pekent;  in  1866,  30,149  by  the  occupation  of 
Naou,  Khodjent,  Oura,  Tube,  Zaamine,  and  Djionzak;  in  1867, 
2,597,  by  the  occupation  of  Yany-Kourgano;  in  1868,  12,445  in 
Samarcande,  Katty-Kourgan,  and  Ourgout,  and  73,525  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nariu,  in  the  possession  of  which  territory  the  com- 
mission of  Tchougoutch^rk  in  1864  had  confirmed  our  rigEt.  In 
1870,  an  additional  11,842  versts  were  obtained  by  the  annexation 
of  Zariavschane  and  lagnaou,  and  in  1873, 257,703  versts,  the  result 
of  the  Khiva  expedition,  and  the  convention  of  the  12th  August 
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which  took  from  that  Khanate  and  assigned  to  Russia  the  territory 
comprised  bj  the  right  hank  of  the  Amoa  Daria,  the  delta  of  the 
stream  and  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Again,  in  1874  there  was  an 
additional  extent  of  281,898  versts  gained  by  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  administration  in  the  Trans- Caspian  zone,  which  had  been 
composed  in  1873  of  the  territory  comprised  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west,  the  Atrek  on  the  south,  Oozboi  on  the  east,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  straight  line  drawn  below  Koungrad  to 
the  bay  of  Mertvoi  Eoultouk  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  While 
as  a  consequence  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Russian  arms,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  very  considerably  enlarged  in  Central 
Asia,  in  America  on  the  contrary  a  large  portion  of  territory  form- 
ing part  of  onr  possessions  there,  together  with  the  Aleoutian 
Islands,  were  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
executed  on  the  ^^  March,  1867,  handed  over  to  the  United  States. 
This  cession  of  territory  reduced  the  actual  extent  in  the  possession 
of  the  Empire  by  1,163,700  square  versts. 

In  1875  by  the  treaty  of  ^~^,  Japan  ceded  to  Russia  that 
portion  of  the  island  of  Saghalin  hitherto  under  Japanese  rule,  and 
representing  an  area  of  29,500  versts,  in  exchange  for  the  Kourile 
archipelago,  measuring  about  4,340  versts.  In  the  same  year  the 
Khan  of  Khokan,  Nasr  Ed  din,  after  his  defeat  at  Makhral,  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  agreeing  to  hand  over  to  Russia  17,670  verste  of 
territory  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr  Daria  and  the 
Narin.  But  the  war  party  in  the  Khanate  refusing  to  reco^ise 
their  defeat,  and  insisting  upon  continuing  the  war,  deposed  Nasr 
Eddin,  and  appointed  as  his  successor  Poulat  Bek,  who  resumed 
hostilities,  carrying  on  a  war  which  was  only  terminated  by  a 
brilliant  victory  of  General  Skobeleff  at  Andidjan,  and  resulted  in 
the  military  occupation  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  end  of 
its  political  existence.  By  this  occupation  and  the  expedition  of 
Alai  the  Empire  benefited  in  1876  to  the  extent  of  59,561  square 
versts.  In  1878,  Article  45  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to 
Russia  that  portion  of  Bessarabia,  covering  an  area  of  8,128  versts, 
which  was  ceded  in  1856,  and  by  the  terms  of  Article  58,  Turkey 
recognised  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Kars  and  Batonm,  with  a  superficies  of  22,678  square  versts. 

The  preceding  figures  may  be  briefly  summarised  in  the 
following  table  :— 
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Tout. 


1858 

'69 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

•64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

•73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

•77 

'78 

'79 

1880 

Total 


Territoiy  Annexed. 


In  Earope. 


Square  vents. 
>5»40i 


32,088 


8,128 


5.617 


In  Asia. 


Square  versU. 
507,552 


282,610 
11,944 
15,802 

120.803 

40,097 

80,149 

2,597 

85.970 


11,842 


257,703 

281,898 

47,170 

59,561 

22,678 


1,778,376 
; 


i>833.993 


Years. 

Territory  Ceded 

In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

In  America. 

1856 

Square  rersU. 
'0,725 

Square  versti. 
4,840 

•     Square  vents. 

»57 

1,163,700 

76 

Total   

JO,725 

4,340 

1,163,700 

1,178,765 

It  would  therefore  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that, 
dednctinc^  the  extent  of  land  ceded,  the  Russian  Empire  has  actually 
acquired  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  period  comprised  between  the 
jears  1855  and  1881,  a  total  of  1,818,928  versts,  44,892  of  which 
are  in  Europe,  and  1,774,036  in  Asia.  But  on  the  other  hand  a 
large  extent  of  territory  amounting  to  1,163,700  versts,  forming 
part  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  were  ce4ed  to.  the 
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United  States  Government,  thus  leaving  a  total  gain  of  69^,228 
versts  to  the  Empire.  On  the  1st  January,  1881,  Russia  had  an 
area  of  19,498,189  versts,  distributed  as  follows: — 4,845,979  versts 
in  Europe,  and  14,652,210  in  Asia.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  province  of  Kouldja,  covering  an  area  of  58,009  versts,  for  the 
possession  of  which,  negotiations  had  been  for  some  considerable 
time  carried  on  with  the  Chinese  Government,  represented  by  the 
Marquis  Tseng  at  St.  Petersburg,  negotiations  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  shortly  to  be  ratified  by  both  powers.  It  appears  also  that 
in  the  stat^ement  given  by  General  Strelbitsky  of  the  total  extent  of 
territory  acquired,  the  country  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  which  after 
the  taking  of  Gheok  T6pe  was  annexed  by  Russia,  and  which  com- 
prises in  fact  the  Trans-Caspian  province,  is  not  included;  the 
conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  calculations  made  by  him  are  not 
strictly  accurate,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  he  gives  as  representing 
the  actual  superficies  of  the  Empire  are  certainly  understated.  As 
we  wish  merely  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  General 
Strelbitsky's  work,  we  will  not  go  very  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  Russian  territorial  aggrandisement 
during  the  period  1855-81 ;  one  fact  however  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  these  acquisitions  which  in  Europe  restored  to  Russia  a  portion 
of  the  national  soil  ceded  in  1856,  and  in  Asia  had  a  very  consider- 
able influence  over  the  advance  of  civilisation,  have  exceeded  in 
importance  those  of  any  reign  since  that  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
while  these  acquisitions,  by  their  extent,  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
Russian  arms,  which  so  successfully  promoted  a  career  of  conqaest 
abroad,  they  may  also  lay  claim  to  the  rare  merit  of  not  being 
inspired  by  schemes  of  ambition  and  mere  love  of  conquest,  but 
solely  for  the  spread  of  intelligence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and  to 
assure  the  benefits  of  civilisation  to  a  people  hitherto  plunged  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that 
M.  Strelbitsky  briefly  sketches  a  history  of  all  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  successive  conquests,  accompanying  it  with  texts  of 
the  actual  treaties,  and  three  excellent  maps,  which  show  at  a 
glance  the  increase  of  power  during  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  for 
whom  Russia  will  ever  retain  a  tender  remembrance. 


Ill.—Turkish  Official  Statistics. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
of  12th  August,  1881:— 

"  Two  interesting  and  noteworthy  subjects  appear  in  the 
Saalnami  or  OflBcial  Almanack  in  Turkish,  of  1296  (1881),  a  Year 
Book  published  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  one  is 
a  statistical  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  Turkey  proper 
for  the  year  1294  (1878),  and  the  other  is  a  census  of  the  male 
population  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  dwellings 
in  each  vilayet.     The  value  of  the  former  is  particularlyenhanccHd 
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in  conseqnence  of  the  detailed  statement  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment which  took  place  with  each  country  separately  with  which 
Turkey  stands  in  commercial  relations,  and  because  it  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  published  by  the  Government.  It  will  be  observed 
that  England  figures  in  these  accounts  for  over  ^ths  of  the  entire 
amount. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  too  that  the  general  commercial  movement, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  normal 
standard  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  1878  was  the  year  when 
the  Turco-Russian  war  was  terminated ;  a  great  part  of  the  Mus- 
sulman able  male  population  were  kept  under  arms  for  two  con- 
secutive years,  which  deprived  agriculture  of  its  hands ;  while  some 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire  were  devastated  by  the  war, 
locusts,  and  famine,  this  must  have  caused  a  diminution  in  the 
general  exchange  of  at  least  one-third.  The  second  part,  viz.,  the 
census  of  the  population,  although  incomplete,  is  yet  interesting  in 
so  far  as  it  gives  an  approximate  idea  what  the  population  of  Turkey 
proper  is,  or,  at  all  events,  what  the  SacUnami  assumes  it  to  be. 

**  Without  entering  into  the  accuracy  of  the  following  items, 
I  will  merely  confine  myself  to  reproduce  the  statements  of  the 
Saalnarm: — 

Table  \.— Statement  of  ImporU  and  Exports  for  the  Year  1294  (1878). 


Imports. 

Exports. 

KamM  of  Countries. 

Value  of 
MercliHndise. 

Ciistoni  IIouBO 
Duty  Uvied. 

VhIuc  of 
Merchandise. 

Custom  [louse 
Duty  Levi*^. 

Spain  

Piastres. 

2,461 

971,067,606 

282,515,715 

56»992,450 

8,075,290 

4i>629.333 

54,909.960 

H»»390.942 

325,292,148 

11,007,695 

3Ji90i»739 

797, '84 

62,047,596 

196,950 

7,768,060 

509,465 

i»483»399 

i,3i8»i3i 

6.361 

Piastres. 

246 

70,238,401 

20,350.786 

3,815,408 

581,120 

2,997,209 

8,665,008 

10,259,417 

23,423,056 

793,026 

2,512,914 

57,297 

3,157,322 

14,402 

659,299 

36,681 

252,955 

108,334 

458 

Piastres. 

252.441 

352,177,010 

91,975.996 

14,236,884 

6,888 

9,i»2,633 

5,255,044 

34.375.036 

256,560,576 

3,35»»649 

32,163,140 

48,439,008 

139,835 

563*757 

348,461 

1,888 

390,239 

Piastres. 
2,272 

England 

Austria,  Hungary 
Italy    

3,172,403 
737.778 
128,233 

Belgium 

62 

America  

Persia 

82,013 
163,380 

Russia 

310,289 

France 

2,309.142 

Holland  

30,165  • 

Greece 

306,042 
3,478,488 

Egypt 

Tunis  

Roumania   

10,018 
40,029 

Samos 

Bulgaria 

Sweden    

25,057 
17 

Prussia    

Germany     

Servia 

8,513 

Total  piastres .. . 

2,000,922,486 

147,823,338 

839»350i4»5 

10,798,901 

OrliraTuPca... 

20,009,224  86c. 

1,478,233  38c. 

8.393,504  85c. 

107,989  le. 

"  Gross    total    of    exportation    and    importation,   lira    Turca 
28,402,729  71c.;  duties  levied,  lira  Turca  1,586,222  39c.     In  ordi- 
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nary  times  the   external   commercial  intercourse  of  Turkey  can 
certainly  not  be  less  than  40,000,000/. 

Table  2,— Statement  of  ike  Number  of  Male  Population  atid  Buildinff*. 


Names  of  VilayeU. 


Constantinople* 

Broussa  

Syriaf 

Ajx:hipelagot 

Djanik  and  Trebixond 

Aiigora    

Sivas    

Aleppo    : 

Adana 

Ismid  and  Bigha  (dependency  1 

of  Constantinople)     J 

Konia 

Castamoimi 

Aidin  (Smymii)§   

Diaribekir§ 

Jerusalem   

Yanina    

Salonika 

Terhala   

Mona0tir§   

Cos80va§ 

Adrianople , 

Erzeroom§  

Van§    

Bitli8§ 

Total   


Kamber  of 

Male 
PopulatioB. 


503,033 
382,350 
H6,579 
459*  I" 
34z,ooo 
327,666 
308,895 
170,000 

125,832 

390,098 

3i5,«»i 
387,189 

3H"843 
90,192 

389,251 
45^623 
ia3»»83 
272,659 
181,310 
163,126 
176,850 
X7,3>o 
49,096 


6,098,318 


Xamber  at 
Hooset. 


69,984 
204,170 
158,851 

69,413 
187,745 
127,100 
124,998 
130,000 

68,660 

52,419 

157.124 
109,933 
191.045 
138,920 

29,516 
147,147 
182.260 

49,257 
105,771 

59.105 
134,605 

65,726 
5,843 

21.529 


2,583,121 


*  No  census  jet  made. 

X  Some  islands  not  completed  jet. 


t  Exdusiye  of  Hauran. 

§  Not  completed  jet. 


**  Assuming  the  male  population  of  Constantinople  to  be  350,000, 
and  allowing  for  the  incomplete  census  of  certain  vilayets,  as  well 
Aa  Bagdad,  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  &c.,  the  entire  population  of  Turkey 
proper,  may  very  likely  amount  in  round  numbers  to  sixteen  milUant, 
including  the  female  sex. 

"S.  Stab, 
"  Oorr,  Memh,  Society  of  Arts, 
"  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  27th  May,  1881." 


rV. — Banhruptcy  Statistics, 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  the  19th  Hay,  1881 . — 

Considering  how  much  bankruptcy  has  been  discussed  of  late 

any  attempts  have  been 
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particular  points,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  proceed- 
ings in  recent  years,  and  especially  the  increase  of  liquidations  and 
compositions  compared  with  bankruptcy  proper;  or  we  are  told 
how  compositions  have  been  increasing  in  number  and  the  quality 
of  the  dividends  deteriorating ;  or  we  have  an  estimate  like  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  the  losses  by  bankruptcy  amount  at  the 
present  time  to  2C  million  pounds  a-year.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
to  answer  the  mam  questions  in  a  statistical  view,  such  as  the  ten- 
dency of  bankruptcy  to  rise  or  fall  in  particular  years  apart  from 
legislation;  the  amount  of  losses  in  average  and  not  merely  in 
exceptional  years ;  the  results  of  different  systems  of  administra- 
tion, whether  like  or  unlike ;  and  the  precise  effect  a  given  piece  of 
legislation  may  have.  To  state  these  questions  is  to  show  that  the 
subject  requires  somewhat  nice  handling  statistically,  and  in  this 
view  even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  speech,  though  he  had  all  the 
resources  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  his  command,  was  hardly  suf- 
ficient. The  present  is  an  attempt  to  some  extent,  as  far  as  the 
official  figures  carry  us,  and  with  the  help  of  some  unofficial  figpires, 
to  fill  up  the  void. 

**  Is  bankruptcy  in  this  country  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 
The  usual  answer  is,  increasing ;  the  most  accessible  figures,  those 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  controller  in  bankruptcy,  being 
referred  to  for  proof.  From  1870  to  1879,  a  period  of  ten  years,  it 
is  said,  there  is  a  steady  and  even  rapid  increase.  But  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  statistics  would  immediately  say  that  such  a 
period  is  too  short  to  justify  any  conclusion.  Bankruptcy,  it  is 
plain,  is  likely  to  vary  according  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  tnide— 
to  increase  in  years  of  adversity  and  diminish  in  years  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  every  business  man  knows  it  does  so  vary,  not  only  in 
this  coxmtry,  but  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where 
credit  is  at  all  developed.  The  above  ten  years'  period,  however, 
begins  with  years  of  prosperity  and  ends  with  years  of  adversity, 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  increase  of 
insolvencies,  quite  apart  from  any  changes  of  legislation  facilitating 
them  or  the  reverse.  To  form  any  idea  of  national  progress  or  the 
reverse,  we  must  go  back  a  good  deal  further.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  good  official  statistics  prior  to  1861.  Before  that  the  sta- 
tistics were  most  incomplete.  Since  1861,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  legislation  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  far  as  it 
was  likely  to  affect  the  number  of  cases  coming  into  court ;  and 
since  then  the  totals  of  all  such  cases,  classing  baoikmptcy,  liquida- 
tion, and  composition  together,  have  been : — 


Year. 


Number 
of  Casef . 


1862 1 2,3 14 

'63 imS6 

*64 10,828 

*fi5 13,509 

'66 13,584 

*67 15,906 

*68 17.240 

*69 15,064 

'70 5,00a 


Tear. 


Nninber 
of  Cues. 


1871   6,z8o 


'72 
'73 

74 
'75 
•76 
'77 


M35 
7,489 
7,919 
7,889 

9.249 
9.533 


*78  11^-50 
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"  We  venture  to  say  that  any  statistician  would  conclude  from 
such  figures  that  bankruptcy  is  not  increasing.  The  whole  period 
embraced  is  eighteen  years,  and,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  it 
is  plain  that  the  average  is  higher — very  much  higher — in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  nine  years.  The  average  in  the  first  nine  years 
is,  in  fact,  as  high  as  12,800,  and  in  the  second  nine  years  it  is 
rather  less  than  9,000.  It  will  also  be  observed  that,  as  surmised 
beforehand,  there  is  an  obvious  rise  and  fall  in  bankruptcy.  The 
highest  years  in  the  first  column  are  1867  and  1868,  and  in  the 
second  column  1878  and  1879 ;  and  about  the  lowest  years  in  both 
are  1862-63  and  1872-73,  the  rise  and  fall  thus  extending  over  a 
period  of  just  about  ten  years.  To  conclude,  therefore,  from  bank- 
ruptcy  statistics  of  ten  years — ending  with  years  of  adversity  and 
beginning  with  years  of  prosperity — that  bankruptcy  is  increasing 
is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  real  fact  can  only  be  ascertained  on  a 
comparison  of  two  ten  years'  periods  or  more ;  and  when  we  apply 
this  method,  as  we  have  seen,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  cases 
of  bankruptcy  are  really  diminishing.  Judging  from  some  unofficial 
figures  supplied  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  to  the  royal  commission 
oJF  1854  on  bankruptcy,  we  should  say  that  the  diminution  has  been 
going  on  since  1840 ;  but  in  the  absence  of  one  continuous  set  of 
figures,  we  should  not  lay  stress  on  this.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  to  point  out  that  such  a  diminution  of  bankruptcy  as  we 
describe  would  correspond  with  other  facts  of  our  commercial  pro- 
gress during  the  last  half  century.  In  all  that  period  wealth  has 
been  increasing,  and  the  proportion  of  bills  to  the  trade  of  the 
country — that  is,  the  proportion  of  business  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money — has  been  diminishing.  In  circumstances  like  these, 
bankruptcy  cannot  but  be  a  diminishing  quantity  from  period  to 
period.  We  believe,  also,  that  there  has  been  some  progress  in 
commercial  morality  generally,  which  would  be  a  fact  correspond- 
ing to  the  diminution  of  crime  and  of  other  social  diseases :  but 
without  dwelling  on  this,  we  may  rest  our  case  as  to  the  tendency 
of  insolvency,  irrespective  of  legislation,  to  diminish  on  the  figurei 
of  the  numbiBr  of  cases  we  have  cited. 

**  This  comparison  is  defective  in  one  way.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  liabilities  and  assets  has  increased 
or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  average  mag- 
nitude of  bankruptcy  cases  has  been  increasing,  though  the  number 
has  been  diminishing.  The  experience  since  1870  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  unprosperous  years  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
unusual  magnitude  swell  the  average,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lowered  by  an  increase  at  the  same  time  of  the  very  small  caaes. 
But  we  must  assume  that  such  variations  occurred  in  former  ten 
years*  periods  as  well  as  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  definite 
fact  we  have  is  that  the  average  case  in  bankruptcy,  liquidation, 
and  composition  has  ranged  between  the  limits  of  600/.  and  900/. 
fur  asse^,  and  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  for  liabilities  between  1871  and 
1879,  variations  too  small  and  covering  too  short  a  period  for  any 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  tendency  of  average 
bankruptcies  to  increase  or  diminish  in  macfnitnde.        r^  t 
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"  The  resnlts  of  the  inquiries  so  far  shoald  help  us  in  answer- 
ing the  next  question.  The  periodicity  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  ten  years'  period  being  established,  we  must  clearly 
recognise  these  facts  in  estimating  the  economic  loss  of  bankruptcy 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  not  take  one  or  two  unprosperous 
years,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  done  in  his  speech,  and 
form  an  estimate  from  these  alone,  but  we  must  strike  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years'  period.  When  we  do  this,  we  see  in  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  estimate  of  2  c  million  pounds  was  only  that 
of  a  maximum  year.  Looking  at  the  controller's  figures,  we  find 
that  only  in  three  years  out  of  the  ten,  viz.,  1875,  1878,  and  1879, 
did  the  total  liabilities  in  bankruptcy,  without  deducting  anything 
for  assets  at  all,  exceed  25  million  pounds,  while  in  most  of  the 
other  years  the  total  liabilities,  again  without  deducting  anything 
for  assets,  did  not  exceed  20  million  pounds,  and  in  two  years  were 
very  little  over  14  million  pounds.  The  average  annual  loss  on 
any  proper  statistical  reckoning,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  deal 
less  than  2$  million  pounds.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  work 
out  the  loss  in  detail  for  each  year  since  1871,  and  the  average  for 
the  whole  period,  our  plan  being  to  reckon  the  assets  in  bank- 
ruptcies and  liquidations  at  one-half  only  of  the  amonnt  stated  by 
the  controller,  and  the  compositions  at  the  full  amount,  the  so  called 
assets  in  these  compositions  being,  in  fact,  the  dividend  the  cre- 
ditor are  to  receive : — 

Estimate  of  ike  Losses  sustained  hy  Creditors  through  Bankruptcies^ 

Liquidations,  and  Compositions  in  the  Years  of  1870-79. 

[AmonnU  in  thonsandi  of  poaods,  000*i  omitted,  17.456,  =  17.456.000i] 


UabUiUet. 

AMeti. 

Net  l^oti, 

Grou 
Amount. 

Net  Amount. 

i.0 ,  Total  Amount  of 

CompoftilioDs  and 

Half  A»«eis  in  Kaukruptcies 

and  Liquidations. 

i.e..  Liabilities  less 

Amount 

of  Net  AasetB  in 

Col.  8. 

1870 

'71 

'72 

73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

•78 

79 

£ 
17,466, 
14,158, 
14,287, 
19,184, 
20,136, 
25,533, 
20,873, 
19,479, 
29,973, 
29,678, 

£ 

5.381, 
4»207, 
4.3  >4« 
5,98«» 
5.43 «» 
7,33^1 
6,161;, 

5»989, 
io,i93» 

£ 
8,280, 
2,702, 
2,675, 
3,583, 
3,457, 
4,552, 
8,956, 
8,737, 
5,329, 
6,253, 

£ 
i4»»/6, 
11,456, 
11,612, 
15,601, 
16,679, 
20,981, 
16,917, 
I5»74i, 
24,644, 

23,4^5, 

Total 

210,757, 

63»973, 

39,524, 

171,233, 

Avge.of  lOyrs. 

21,075, 

6,397, 

8,952, 

17,1313, 

"  Thus  there  are  only  two  years,  1878  and  1879,  in  which  the 
annual  loss,  on  a  very  strict  reckoning,  approaches  the  figure  of 
25  million  pounds  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  also  two 
years,  1871  and  1872,  in  which  the  loss  can  only  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  half  that  amount,  or  1 1|  millions  only.     And  the  average  for 
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the  whole  period  is  considerably  under  20  million  pounds,  being 
I7,i23,cxx)/.  only.  The  average  annual  loss  at  the  present  time 
cannot,  therefore,  be  put  higher  than  the  latter  figure,  and  if  it  is 
true,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  bankruptcy  diminiahes  from 
period  to  period,  the  average  at  the  present  time  must  be  still  less. 
Some  addition  should  of  course  be  made,  in  making  up  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  losses  arising  through  Scotch  and 
Irish  bankruptcies,  but  these  would  not  largely  swell  the  total. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  t£at  the  loss  should  be  so 
great  as  this.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  properly  pointed  out,  it  is  apart 
from  the  loss  arising  through  companies  liquidating,  and  though 
we  apprehend  this  would  not  make  a  great  difference  in  amount,  it 
would  still  make  some  addrtion  to  the  loss  of  the  community, 
through  insolvency.  But  €ven  taking  the  average  annual  loss, 
including  companies,  at  20  million  pounds,  still  the  amount  is  not 
A  large  one,  whether  we  compare  it  with  the  aggregate  turn-over 
of  our  trade,  or  the  income  of  the  country.  On  the  turn-over  of 
our  trade,  which  cannot  be  short  of  6,000  million  pounds  a-year, 
the  sum  of  20  million  pounds  is  only  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 
On  the  annual  income  of  the  country,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
1 ,200  million  pounds,  the  sum  is  rather  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  gross  income  of  the  country  assessed  to  income  tax,  it 
amounts  only  to  4  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  other  charges 
and  difficulties  traders  have  to  meet  in  their  business  enterprises, 
these  percentages  are  obviously  not  serious.  Economically,  a  tax 
of  2d.  per  lb.  on  sngar,  would  be  just  as  hard  on  the  community. 
As  we  have  always  insisted,  the  real  mischief  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
the  direct  economic  loss  it  entails,  bnt  the  deterioration  of  credit^  and 
the  social  misery  it  brings  with  it,  which  have  widespread,  indirect 
consequences  that  cannot  be  measured.  Nor  can  we  hope  that 
much  good  will  ensue  from  diminishing  the  direct  economic  loss 
compared  with  what  will  follow  indirectly.  Suppose  the  annual 
loss  were  diminished  one-half,  which  would  be  an  enormous 
success,  the  direct  gain  would  be  no  greater  than  the  remission  of 
id.  per  lb.  on  sufi^ar,  which  the  community  hardly  felt  when  it  took 
place.  But  if  tne  direct  gain  would  be  little,  the  indirect  benefit 
of  legislation  which  had  a  much  less  direct  effect  would  probably 
be  immense. 

''Passing  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  different 
svstems  of  administering  bankruptcy,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  singular  uniformity  of  results.  It  appears  to  be  almost  a  law 
of  nature  that  bankruptcy  assets  should  only  yield  about  two-thirds 
of  what  the  debtors  estimate  when  the  bankruptcy  begins,  that  the 
cost  of  administering  these  assets  should  average  about  a  third  of 
the  amount,  and  that  the  proportion  of  expenses  should  vary 
inversely  to  the  size  of  estates,  being  highest  in  small  estates,  and 
lower  as  the  estates  increase  in  magnitude.  Whether  we  take  the 
Scotch  system,  which  is  so  often  lauded  as  the  best,  or  the  present 
bankruptcy  system  in  England,  or  former  systems  which  have  been 
tried,  it  is  always  some*  such  result  as  we  have  stated  that  comes 
out.  To  take  especially  the  point  of  the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
administration,  we  find  that  in  Scotland,  in  1877  and  1878,  th« 
total  amount  of    estates  recovered    in  bankruptcies  closed  waa 
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1,298,000/.,  and  as  the  preferential  debts  were  344,000/.,  what  are 
called  the  assets  in  bankruptcy  according  to  the  English  definition 
woald  be  954,000/.,  on  which  the  costs  of  293,000/.  would  come 
almost  exactly  to  30  per  cent.  We  believe  the  real  cost  should  be 
higher  than  this,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  hinted  in  his  speech,  fche 
Scotch  plan  of  making  up  the  statistics  dissimulating  the  expenses ; 
but  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent,  is  good  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  In  the  English  bankruptcy  system  according  to  the 
report  of  the  controller  of  bankruptcy,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  bankruptcies  closed  in  1879,  were,  assets  recovered  253,000/., 
expenses  95*778/.,  proportion  of  expenses  to  assets  37*90  per  cent., 
which  is  superficially  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Scotch  system,  but 
is  really  better,  the  average  estate  in  Scotland  for  the  above  two 
years  being  about  1,500/.,  while  in  bankruptcy  in  England  in  1879 
it  was  barely  2  50/.  Similar,  if  not  better,  results  were  apparent, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  old  English  bankruptcy  systems,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  commissions  of  1840  and 
1854.  One  official  assignee,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  average  assets  of 
508/.  only,  worked  at  a  cost  of  36^  per  cent.,  and  a  commissioner, 
Mr.  Fane,  with  estates  averaging  over  1 ,000/.,  worked  at  a  cost  of 
18  per  cent,  only,  this  last  being  a  better  result  obviously  than  the 
Scotch  sjstem.  And  cases  were  adduced  before  the  committee  of 
1865,  in  which  large  estates  were  worked  at  a  cost  of  to  per  cent. 
The  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  these  matters,  as  the 
controller  in  bankruptcy  is  constantly  noticing,  is  the  size  of  the 
estate ;  for  on  this  mainly,  and  not  on  the  diSerence  of  systems, 
the  proportion  of  expenses  depends.  The  point  is  most  material 
as  qualifying  any  hopes  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
effect  of  bankruptcy  legislation  in  diminishing  expenses,  increasing 
dividends,  and  so  making  creditors  more  contented.  No  such 
effects  on  the  average  can  be  expected.  Looking  at  the  preceding 
table  of  liabilities  and  assets,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
dividend  represented  by  the  present  proportion  of  effective  assets 
to  liabilities  is  only  4^.  per  pound,  or  rather  less.  Suppose  the 
average  proportion  of  expenses  to  be  diminished  from  30  to  20 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  a  great  and  unhoped  for  improvement, 
this  would  increase  the  eflTective  assets  by  10  per  cent.,  in  other 
words,  would  raise  the  average  dividend  from  45.  to  45.  56?.,  per 
pound.  To  put  the  matter  even  more  strongly,  suppose  that  on 
large  estates  where  the  proportion  of  expenses  is  now  as  low  as 
10  per  cent.,  good  legislation  and  administration  reduced  them  one- 
fourth,  or  from  10  to  7^  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  effective 
assets  would  only  be  2^  per  cent.,  and  an  average  dividend  of  even 
10*.  would  only  become  los.  36?.  These  are  obviously  not  results 
about  which  creditors  are  likely  to  grow  enthusiastic.  Directly 
then,  we  should  say  any  bankruptcy  legislation  however  good,  will 
be  disappointing.  Creditors  in  particular  cases  will  have  no 
palpable  gain  from  it.  The  real  benefits  of  a  good  bankruptcy  law 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  generally,  will  be  mainly  indirect  in  the 
inducement  to  debtors  to  stop  payment  while  they  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  assets  in  hand,  and  not  in  any  visible  and  great 
reduction  of  costs  as  compared  with  what  is  now  expended  when 
bankruptcy  actually  occurs. 
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"Thas,  wbile  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  improve  bank- 
ruptcy administraiion,  as  well  as  the  whole  bankruptcy  law,  the 
exact  benefits  to  be  produced  are  hardly  of  the  kind  which  are 
popularly  anticipated.  We  trust  what  we  have  written  will 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  sounder  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
facilitate  the  proper  working  of  a  Bankruptcy  Act  when  it  is 
passed  as  well  as  its  passage  through  Parliament.  There  has 
been  much  failure  in  past  times,  just  because  little  was  known  as 
to  the  exact  measure  of  the  evils  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  the 
improvement  to  be  reasonably  expected.  Now  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  unreasonable  hopes  beforehand,  or  unreasonable  dis- 
appointment afterwards." 


Y.—Tt-ice  of  Best  Coal  in  Port  of  London,  1832-80. 

The  following  return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  John  Talbot,  is  No.  225 
of  Reports  and  Papers  issued  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1881:— 

Return  ** showing  the  Annual  Average  Price  {exclusive  of  Citv  or  other 
Jhies)  of  the  Best  Coals  at  the  Ship^s  side  in  the  Port  of  Lonaon^  at  per 
Chaldron,  from  1820  to  1832,  and  at  per  Ton  from  1832  to  1880." 


Year. 

Per 
Gialdron. 

Year. 

Per  Ton 

Year. 

Per  Ton. 

Year. 

PerTbii. 

*.     d. 

«.     d. 

*.     d. 

*.     d. 

1820    ... 

32     5 

1832  ... 

20   10 

1849  ... 

16     7 

1866  .... 

19     - 

•21    ... 

33     2 

'33  .... 
'34  ... 

17     2 
>9     5 

'50  ... 
'51  ... 

16     - 
>5    - 

'67  ... 
•68  ... 

19     8 
<7     7 

*22    ... 

32     6 

'35  .... 

20  10 

'52  ... 

>5     5 

•69  .... 

17     8 

•23    ... 

•36  .... 

21   10 

'53  ... 

20     I 

35     9 

'37  ... 

22  11 

'54  ... 

22     8 

'70  . .. 

17     5 

'24    ... 

34    6 

•38  ... 

23     5 

'65  ... 

20  10 

•71  ... 

18     2 

•26    ... 

33   »o 

'39  ... 
'40  ... 

22    7 
22     6 

'56  ... 
'57  ... 

17  10 
17     7 

•72    . 
•73  ... 

23   lO 
3'     3 

'26    ... 

30     2 

'41  ... 

21     3 

'58  ... 

<7     4 

•74  ... 

24    8 

'27    ... 
'28   ... 

31     4 
31     - 

'42  ... 
'43  ... 
'44  .... 

20  I 
19     I 

21  9 

'59  . 
'60  .. 
'61  .. 

»7     3 
19     - 

•8     5 

•76  .... 
'76  ... 
•77  .... 
•78  .... 

22     9 
20     2 

'2?    ... 

27  II 

'46  .. 

18     1 

'62  .. 

16     6 

18     5 

'46  ... 

16  10 

'63  . . 

17     I 

16  10 

'30   ... 

29     2 

'47  ... 

19     9 

'64  .... 

19    - 

•79  ... 

16  11 

'81    ... 

26    4 

'48  .... 

17     1 

'66  .... 

19     I 

'80  .... 

14  II 

J.  B.  Scott, 
Deputy  Clerk  and  Registrar  of  Coal  MarkeL 
Coal  Market  Registrar's  Office, 

Coal  Exchange,  5th  May,  1881. 


VI. — Census  of  Congregations  of  the  City  Churches  and  Chapels. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  8t,  James's  Oazette  of  18th 
June,  1881  :— 

"  In  another  page  we  print  a  census  table  of  a  rather  remark* 
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ftble  character,  which  will  Dot  be  found  in  any  official  return.  It 
was  taken  on  Sunday,  Ist  of  May,  and  it  shows  how  many  people 
attended  service  in  all  the  city  churches,  the  number  of  persons 
each  church  can  accommodate,  how  the  various  congregations 
were  made  up,  the  cost  of  ministration,  so  far  as  the  income  of  the 
clergy  goes,  with  some  other  detailed  information  of  an  interesting 
and  surprising  character.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
this  1st  May,  deducting  officials  and  their  families,  choristers, 
school  children,  and  so  forth,  there  was  in  one  church  a  genuine 
congregation  of  lo  persons  ;  in  another  of  9 ;  in  another  of  8  ;  in 
another  of  4;  in  another  of  2.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  57 
city  churches  only  11  had  a  congregation  (with  the  above-men- 
tioned deductions)  of  over  too  pei*sons,  and  that  in  more  than  half 
the  churches  there  were  not  50  of  such  worshippers.  Next,  it  may 
be  noted,  there  were  706  choristers  to  sing  to  a  total  congregation 
(always  with  the  aforesaid  deductions)  of  3,853 — a  very  large 
number  of  these  choristers  being  hired ;  that  the  total  income  of 
the  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  total  general  congregation  of 
3*853  was,  according  to  one  authority,  more  than  36,000/.;  accord- 
ing to  another  nearly  42,000/.  After  looking  at  these  and  some 
other  interesting  figures,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  returns 
of  attendance  at  the  Nonconformist  chapels  on  the  same  day,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  general  congregation  in  1 5  chapels 
nearly  equalled  the  congregations  in  the  57  churches. 

*'  With  such  figures  as  the  above  before  them,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  g^d  churchmen  are  discontented.  They  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  resident  population  of  the  city 
diminishes  (the  last  census  shows  that  it  has  fallen  in  ten  years 
from  76,000  to  53,000 — round  numbers),  they  see  new  populations 
crowding  the  suburbs,  where  sufficient  church  accommodation  can 
only  be  supplied  by  constant  demands  on  their  pockets,  and  they 
grumble  at  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  empty  churches — three 
or  four  of  them  in  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  square  yards.  And 
nobody  can  wonder  at  it.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  face  the  demand  for  abolishing  them  in  any  considerable  measure. 
For  one  thing,  most  of  these  churches  are  fine  fabrics — some  of 
them  very  beautiful ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  (with  any  sen- 
timent in  it  or  any  feeling  for  art)  to  contemplate  their  demoli- 
tion  with  complacency.  It  is  sometimes  asked  too,  whenever  the 
question  is  raised,  whether  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  population 
will  never  return  to  London ;  but  that  contingency  need  not  be 
regarded  much,  for  though  many  churches  have  already  been  taken 
down  of  late,  more  remain  than  would  be  needed  to  accommodate 
five  times  the  present  population,  which  meanwhile  is  not  increasing 
but  the  contrary.  The  main  difficulty  is  as  to  the  maintenance  or 
destruction  of  the  churches  as  works  of  art  and  as  landmarks  of 
history,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  one.  Nevertheless,  no 
sensible  man  can  look  at  the  table  we  print  to-day  without  wonder- 
ing whether  some  at  least  of  these  edifices  might  not  be  spared, 
and  their  ministrants  and  their  incomes  elsewhere  employed. 
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Census  of  Congregations  of  all  the  City  {London)  ChturcKes  and 


Cbnreh. 


St.  Paitl's  Cathbdbal.. 
Tns  Tbicplb  Church  .. 


AUhalloTrs,  Great  Tower  Street  

„         the  Great,  Thames  Street 

„         Lombard  Street 

„         London  Wall  

Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street   

Holy  Trinity,  Gough  Square   

Mercers'  Chapel 

St.  Alban,  Wood  Street    

Alphage,  London  Wall   ..^ 

Andrew,  Holhom 

„       St.  Mar?  Axe   

„       Doctors  Commons  

Ann  and  St.  Agnes,  St.  Ann's  Lane 

Augustine,  Old  Change .- 

Bartholomew,  Moor  Lane  

»  WestSmithfield... 

„  the  Less  

Benet,  Paul's  Wharf  

Botolph,  Aldgate 

„         Aldersgate  Street 

„         Bishopsgate    „     

Bride,  Fleet  Street  

Clement,  Clement's  Lane    

Dunstan  in  the  East    

„  West 

Edmund,  Lombard  Street 

Ethelburva,  Bishopsgate 

George,  Botolph  Lane 

Giles,  Cripplegate    

Helen,  Bishopsgate 

James,  Ghirlickhithe    

Katherine,  Fenchurch  Street 

„  Leadenhall     „     

Lawrence,  Old  Jewry , 

Magnus,  Lower  Thames  Street .... 

Margaret,  Lothbury    

„  Rood  Lane 

Martin,  Lndgate  Hill 

Mary,  Abchuroh  Lane    

„      Aldermary    

Mary-at-HiU 

Mary-le-Bow    

Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street 


ClCT«y. 


J.  Thomas 

J.  R.  Stock   

C.  Mackenzie    

C.  Lacy 

M.  Gibbs  

W.  C.  Heaton 

A.  Veysey 

H.  J.  Cummins    .... 

R.  W.  Bush 

H.  G.  S.  Blunt 

Bishop  How 

C.  F.  Chase 

J.  V.  Porah 

W.  H.  Milman 

W.  Denton   

J.  Abbiss  

W.  Ostle  

E.  Jones    

J.  M.  Boberton    .... 

S.  Flood  Jones 

W.  Rogers    

C.  Marshall  

W.J.  HaU   

J.  L.  Ross 

W.  Martin    

P.  G.  HUl 

J.  M.  Rodwell 

M.  McCoU    

P.  P.  GUbert   

J.  E.  Cox 

G.  L.  Gibbs 

W.  H.  Dickinson... 
W.  M.  Whittemore 
M.  8.  A.  Walrond 

A.  J.  M'Caul    

H.  W.  Brooks 

J.  L.  Fish. 

J.  T.  White 

R.  B.  Gibson    

L.  B.  White 

A.  Trower 

M.  H.  Vine  

R.  8.  Bower 


Income. 


Par 

ClCTRr 

Directory. 


£ 


2,000 
560 

1,700 

475 

350 

680 

900 
2,400 

329 
500 
64a 
450 
S50 

13 
300 
300 
370 

1,200 
500 
350 
550 
49<J 
3.^0 

1,050 
380 

1,000 

1,250 
650 

1,500 

5«3 
680 
580 
968 
830 
266 

584 
800 
400 
1,000 
316 


Per 
Cteigy 


956 
458 
595 
1,700 
476 
350 

680 
850 
950 
2,400 
246 
500 
642 
330 
680 
13 

300 
393 

1,650 
460 
290 
660 
490 
306 

1,065 
350 

1,580 
376 
580 

1,500 
380 
680 
689 
950 
214 
266 
206 
800 
413 
458 
816 


C»p^ty. 

Mpcr 
OrdMuic* 


3.^00 
600 


500 
400 
510 
I50 
2,000 
900 

35c 
200 

i»400 

500 

1,000 

ISO 

500 
600 

553 
1*0 
4^0 
900 
800 
850 
1,300 
176 
700 

550 
200 
250 
200 
506 

750 
800 

i40 
500 
400 
600 
800 

450 
750 
200 
600 
400 
400 
400 


•  Paid  or  partly  paid  for  their  serrices. 
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Chapels.     Taken  on  the  Morning  of  Sunday^  Ist  May,  1881. 


Analysis  of  Congregation,  exdosive  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral  and  Temple  Church. 

PiirochUl 

Total 

PopuUtioD  u 

Present 

Poor 

General  Congrefration, 

per 

at 

Offleials 
and  tbeir 

ChorUters. 

attending 
/or 

School 

exclusive  of  Uftlcixis  and  their  Families, 
and  Poor  attending  for  Relief. 

Ceiiiiul871. 

Service. 

FamiUes. 

Bread  or 

Children. 

Money. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chihlren. 

ToUl. 

1,950 

_ 

— 

(>ss 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1,065 

57 

8 

9» 

15 

>4 

11 

40 

256 

110 

9    , 

10 

— 

^4 

33 

29 

6 

67 

815 

89 

11 

i4» 

5 

16 

16 

23 

4 

43 

805 

67 

5 

37 

— 

— 

6 

12 

7 

25 

1,941 

J  74 

17 

16 

... 

80 

20 

24 

17 

61 

2,741 

118 

7 

I3» 
Closed 

for  repa 

irs 

16 

32 

50 

98 

394 

84 

6 

20 

— 

— 

17 

29 

12 

58 

274 

45 

12 

8* 

1 

»3 

6 

4 

1 

II 

3^18 

607 

26 

H» 

25 

9» 

56 

352 

32 

440 

580 

>45 

7 

24 

— 

10 

29 

42 

S3 

104 

1,732 

192 

10 

5 

80 

32 

43 

22 

97 

356 

123 

9 

— 

— 

83 

4 

16 

11 

ji 

716 

74 

7 

i8» 

— 

9 

10 

24 

6 

40 

2,687 

53 

6 

1-3 

— 

8 

20 

6 

34 

3,114 

78 

6 

6 

i3 

7 

7 

29 

43 

1        747 

83 

10 

8» 

— 

24 

29 

12 

6^ 

— 

3> 

5 

8 

— 

— 

9 

9 

— 

i8t 

'     8,433 

4^7: 

22 

20 

10 

223 

46 

71 

35 

^S^ 

1      8,512 

214 

10 

22* 

40 

3> 

80 

47 

34 

n  I 

1     6,107 

269 

17 

28* 

— 

65 

105 

54 

"4 

5,060 

181 

24 



— 

30 

40 

48 

39 

127 

323 

1^5 

7 

23» 

2 

»9 

24 

32 

18 

74 

1        669 

3i 

8 

7* 

9 

4 

1 

3 

— 

4 

'      2,316 

^^l 

27 

»3 

30 

16 

5> 

6 

73 

1        297 

79 

8 

i8* 

4 

9 

12 

15 

13 

40 

1        315 

74 

5 

17 

— 

26 

20 

6 

52 

316 

48 

6 

— 

12 

3 

3 

24 

30 

6,267 

410 

24 

28* 

20 

212 

46 

51 

30 

126 

641 

78 

9 

13* 

6 

— 

21 

20 

9 

50 

1         581 

102 

6 

15 

18 

30 

8 

»5 

10 

33 

1        817 

3^ 

7 

10 

— 

6 

4 

7 

2 

13 

1      2,038 

187 

15 

20 

18 

80 

13 

25 

16 

54 

1        298 

229 

10 

34 

— 

— 

65 

89 

31 

18^ 

649 

103 

5 

— 

H 

40 

»5 

19 

8i 

316 

dosed 

for  repa 

irs 

I        229 

62 

4 

i6* 

— 

— 

21 

17 

4 

42 

730 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

12 

322 

65 

8 

i8» 

— 

11 

9 

14 

6 

28 

i        437 

«4i 

9 

20 

— 

61 

38 

23 

I  12 

1        616 

49 

13 

1 6* 

— 

— 

6 

6 

8 

20 

•         369 

45 

7 

— 

— 

— 

12 

16 

10 

38 

1.250 

80 

11 

~~ 

— 

29 

20 

11 

9 

40 

t  Welsh  serriee. 


t  Taken  15tli  Maj.^ 
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Census  of  Congregation^  of  all  the  City  {London)  Churches  and 


Church. 


St. 


Mary,  Aldermanbury  

„     Woolnoth 

Matthew,  Friday  Street ... 
Michael,  Basingnall  „  ... 
Michael,  ComhiU    

„        CoUeee  HiU  

„        Wood  Street 

Mildred.  Bread     „      

Nicholas.  Cole  Abbey 

Olave,  Hart  Street  

„      Old  Jewry    

Peter,  Comhill 

„      Old  Broad  Street... 

Sepulchre,  Snowhill     

Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

Walbrook 

S within,  Swithin's  Lane  ... 
Yedast,  Foster  Lane    


NoNOoypoBMiBT  Chapbls. 


City  Temple   

Finsbury  Chapel 

South  Place  Chapel  

Weigh  House     „       

St.  Mary,  Moorfields 

Falcon  Square    

Fetter  Lane    

Wel-h  Chapel     

Wesleyan  Preaching  House 

Bishopsgate  Chapel   

French  Protestant  Church   

Dutch  Reformed        „         

Friends*  Meeting  House  

Moravian  Chapel   

Welsh  Baptist  Chapel  *.., 

Haberdashers'  Hall   

Synagogue   (Hambro)    Fenchurch  I 

Street J 

Synagogue  (Great),  Aldgate 

„  Beyis  Marks    

„         Great  St.  Helens    

„         New  Broad  Street 


Income. 


C\txfj. 


C.  C.  Collins 

Prebendary  Irons 

W.  S.  Simpson 

J.  B.  M'Caul    

W.  Hunt  

T.  Darling    

Vacant  

O.  P.  Vincent  

H.  Stebbing 

A.  Povah  

E.  Forbes 

R.  Whittington    ... 

J.  H.  Coward  

J.  Jackson 

J.  W.  Pratt 

W.Windle  

E.  Allfree 

Church  closed 


Dr.  Parker    

Mr.  Harbome  

„    Conway 

„    Sandison    

Canon  Gilbert  and  others 
Mr.  Eyaus    

„    J.  Belsher 

„    Jones 

„    Sanderson 

„    A.  Griffith 

„    Daugars     

A.  Van  Scheltemer 

Various     

Mr.  J.  A.  Porter 


Closed 


Pep 

Cler^ 

Directory. 


800 

268 

280 

712 

1,100 

900 

430 
800 

770 
627 

330 


41.814 


Per 

C!cr«y 
LitL 


£ 

250 
438 
254 
250 
793 
242 
260 
287 
680 
2,050 
733 
250 
800 
550 
560 
332 
259 
3tO 


36,385 


Capaeii;. 

mm  prr 

OrdiuKure 

JJ.p, 


300 
650 
250 
300 
500 
200 
+00 

350 

250 
4CO 

520 
650 

2,COO 
500 

ico 

300 

300 


l^'r^^5 


2,3CO 
2,COO 
1,000 

1,000 

2,200 

6  CO 
800 
450 

800 
240 
100 

3. coo 

750 


240 

1,000 
700 

570 
470 


17,270 


*  Paid  or  partly  paid  for  their  serrioes. 
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Total 

Analyftii  of  CongregNtiou,  ezclasire  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral  and  Temple  CImrcL 

. 

Parochuil 

Populatioo  at 

Present 

Offlcialt 

Poor 

Htteiiding 
for 

GenemI  Confrreinition, 
exdusivf  of  OfflciiilB  and  their  Families, 

per 

at 

and  their 

Choristers. 

School 

and  Poor  attending  for  Reiief. 

Ceutu*  1871- 

Sen  ice. 

Families. 

Bread  or 

Children. 

Money. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

T'.t..l. 

308 

Cloj^d 

for  repa 

in 

33  L 

65 

7 

lO* 

— 

10 

9 

21 

8 

38 

137 

III 

8 

»4 

— 

16 

28 

30 

15 

73 

357 

56 

8 

2< 

10 

— 

10 

3 

— 

13 

254 

260 

12 

20* 

5 

7 

115 

78 

23 

216 

208 

33 

6 

7 

— 

12 

5 

3 

— 

8 

194 

44 

7 

f* 

— 

22 

4 

6 

— 

10 

■    99 

20 

5 

*6 

— 

— 

8 

— 

1 

9 

478 

16 

6 

— 

8 

— 

1 

I 

— . 

2 

606 

109 

12 

II 

— 

< 

17 

41 

23 

81 

\         442 

36 

6 

— 

2 

8 

9 

10 

1 

20 

418 

120 

16 

— 

3 

22 

21 

30 

28 

79 

603 

102 

5 

10* 

— 

46 

12 

»9 

10 

41 

8,701 

201 

18 

i4 

— 

46 

44 

36 

83 

<«3 

2,674 

J47 

10 

— 

40 

32 

hi 

12 

97 

179 

4* 

7 

— 

— 

15 

18 

2 

35 

346 

43 

10 

14 

— 

— 

7 

5 

7 

*9 

295 

Clowd 

75,91 9t 

^73 1 

571 

7c6 

227 

'.374 

1,227 

1,796 

830 

3.853 



J»304 

25 

24 





714 

436 

105 

1,2';'; 

1         — 

865 

9 

40 

— 

300 

189 

251 

76 

516 

1 
1 

460 

8 

8 

— 

-- 

183 

249 

12 

444 

1 
1 

446 

12 

8 

— 

— 

181 

200 

45 

426 

370 

10 

50 

— 

— 

157 

119 

34 

3'o 

— 

269 

10 

17 

— 

— 

75 

86 

81 

242 

1         — 

116 

5 

— 

— 

35 

24 

32 

20 

76 

'         — 

114 

2 

— 

— 

— 

89 

23 

— 

112 

1         — 

ic>5 

4 

10 

— 

— 

32 

30 

29 

9» 

— 

89 

12 

— 

— 

20 

20 

15 

22 

57 

1         — 

79 

8 

— 

— 

88 

29 

4 

71 

— 

64 

5 

— 

— 

— 

16 

34 

9 

59 

— 

49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

19 

4 

49 

— 

47 

4 

— 

— 

— 

11 

8 

24 

43 

__ 

22 

1 







16 

4 

1 

21 

— 

— 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\ 

— 

4^399 

116 

«57 

— 

355 

1,771 

1.535 

466 

3»77i 

t  By  census  just  taken  52,889. 
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VII. — Statistics  of  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press, 

The  following  parfcicalars  are   taken  firom  May^s  British  and 
Irish  Press  Guide  for  1881  :— 

*'  The  followinp^  statistics  represent  tlie  present  condition  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

"  Newspapers, 

"  There  are    now  2,076   newspapers    issued    in    the    United 
Kingdom,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Metropolis 549 

England 1,098 

Wales 65 

Scotland 183 

Ireland    163 

British  Isles   »....  18 


2,076 


"The  accompanying  table  will    show  the    periods   of    their 
publication : — 


HThen  Fabliihed. 


Daily,  morning  

„      evening    

Five  times  a-week 

Three  „  

Twice  a  week 

Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday 

Thursday    

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday* 

Twice  a-month 

Fortnightly 

Monthly 

Quarterly    

Irregular  and  miscellaneous 


Total 


Nainber  of  Newtpnpen  PablUbed  in 


Metro- 
polit. 


14 
14 

2 

7 
II 

9 

9 

36 

39 

139 

119 

10 

12 

>4 
104 

2 
8 


549 


Eng. 
land. 


45 

48 

10 

9 

70 

9 

88 

60 

73 

823 

890 


1 
15 


1,098 


Wales. 


2 
I 
3 
5 
9 

16 


65 


Scot, 
land. 


12 
10 

1 
12 

8 
23 
13 
26 
71 


183 


Ireland. 


British 
Isles. 


13 

5 

8 
23 

2 

3 
10 

H 
79 


163 


18 


ToUL 


88 
78 

12 
28 

Ii3 
"9 
61 

129 

>44 

528 

679 

10 

«3 
16 

129 

2 
17 


2,076 


*  Although  there  are  ten  journals  recognised  as  Sunday  newspapers  (all 
published  in  the  metropolis),  as  a  fact  there  are  but  two — ^the  Ohwerver  and  the 
Sunday  JV^aro— published  on  Sunday  alone,  the  others  issuing  editions  on  pre> 
ceding  or  following  days  also. 


"  Noticeable  features  in  the  aboye  L'st  are  the  favour  with  whi(^ 
the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  are  regarded  aa^  days  ^f 
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publication,  and  the  large  number  of  monthly  newspapers  issued  in 
London — the  increasing  number  of  trade  journals  accounting  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  latter. 

'^The  political   bias  of  the  Newspaper  Press  is  exemplified 
below : — 


Namber  of  Newspaper*  Published  in 

Principlm. 

Metro, 
polis. 

lanti. 

Wales. 

Scou 
laid. 

Ireland. 

British 
Wes. 

Total. 

Liberal    

6i 

30 

7 

45 » 

856 

257 

30 

455 

29 
10 

5 
21 

91 

25 

6 

61 

5» 
44 
14 
54 

6 
3 
4 
5 

594 

3^9 

66 

CoiiBeryatiTe  

Liberal  Conservative 

Independent  or  neutral 

1,047 

Total    

549 

1,098 

65 

183 

163 

18 

2,076 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  (2,076)  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  54  which  may  be  classed  as  religious, 
and  representing  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Society  of  Friends,  Presbyterian,  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  Unitarian,  and  other  denominations. 

"There  are  132  newspapers  regularly  illustrated,  and  11 
occasionally  illustrated ;  one  contains  coloured  illustrations,  and 
one  is  illustrated  by  means  of  photography. 

"  Six  newspapers  appear  in  the  French  language,  including 
three  published  in  the  Channel  Islands,  three  in  German,  one  in 
Italian,  and  one  in  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish ; 
eleven  are  printed  in  Welsh,  and  one  partly  in  Gtkelic. 

"  The  following  classification  exhibits  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  at  certain  stated  prices  : — 


Pnblisbing  Price. 


Halfpennj  

One  penny 

Three  halfpence 

Twopence   

Twopence-halfpennj 

Threepence 

Threepence-halfpenny  .... 

Fourpence  

Firepence   

Siipence 

Sevenpence 

Eightpence 

Ninepence  

One  shilling    

„  and  sixpence.... 

Two  shillings 

Gratis 


Namber  of  Newspapers  Pnblished  in 


Metro- 
polis. 


14 

187 

3 

67 

2 

5» 

I 

39 

17 

97 

3 

3 

I 

18 

2 

5 


Ene- 
I'ind. 


86 

750 

68 

110 

2 

21 

2 

3 

4 
1 


Wales. 


2 
41 

4 
15 

I 

I 


Scot- 
land. 


29 

122 

4 

14 
1 
4 
2 


Ireland. 


5 
54 

2 

48 

I 

32 

2 
10 

2 
I 


Britisli 
Isles. 
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Total 


137 
1,161 

87 

257 

6 

109 

8 

52 

19 

103 

4 
3 

2 

>9 

2 

5 
12 
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"  Of  the  remaining  newspapei'S,  many  are  published  at  an  annual 
rate  of  subscription,  varying  from  one  shilling  to  six  pounds ;  some  are 
issued  at  two  separate  prices,  usually  in  consideration  of  the  addition 
of  supplementary  pages ;  others  are  published  upon  different  days 
at  distinct  prices,  and  in  several  cases  the  price  varies  according  to 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  journals  themselves.  The  marked 
predominance  of  the  penny  journals,  the  popularity  of  the  prices 
twopence,  threepence,  and  sixpence,  and  the  excess  of  high-priced 
newspapers  in  Ireland  compared  with  Scotland  and  Wales,  are 
worthy  of  remark. 

"The  accompanying  statement  represents  the  number  of  pro- 
vincial towns  in  which  one  or  more  newspapers  are  published  : — 


Number  of 
Newspapers  Fublikked. 


One    

Two   

Three     

Four 

Fiye  

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten    

Fifteen  

Twenty-one 
Twenty-fiye 
Thiptj-two 


Nunilier  of  Towns  in 


Knftlnnd.         Wales.        Scotland.        Ireland.      Rriti*h  Isles. 


IK 

128 
60 

^4 
16 
12 
8 
3 
3 
I 
1 

I 


12 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 


4- 

2( 

9 

5 
I 

I 


24 

21 

6 

S 

2 


Total 


293 

180 

77 

35 

19 

16 

10 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


"  Since  the  last  edition  the  following  have  been  included  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  which  newspapers  are  now  published  : — 

^^  Eti gland, — Ambleside,  Bexley  Heath,  Bromyard,  Chertsey, 
Coalville,  Earlestown,  Fenny  Stratford,  Grange-over- Sands,  Gras- 
mere,  Leominstor,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Uppingham,  Windermere, 
Wokingham,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

"  Wales. — Welshpool. 

"  Scotland, — Dunse,  Forfar,  Tillycoultry. 

"  The  following  towns  have  ceased  to  appear  in  the  list : — 

^^  England. — Barton-on-Humber,  Calne,  Fairford,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Prescot,  Stretford,  Winsford. 

"  Wales.— B&Ib.,  Neath. 

**  Scotland. — Grangemouth. 

**  The  following  table  compares,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  existing  newspapers  have  been 
uninterruptedly  issued :  — 
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liomber  of  Newtpapen  in 

Melro- 
polis. 

a 

WtlM. 

Scot- 
laud. 

IreUnd. 

British 
Islet. 

ToUL 

Before  the  year  1700 

(a)    2 

(rf)l2 

2 
2 

9 
23 
41 
70 
no 
195 
57 

(b)   2 

W49 

17 

12 

18 

47 

32 

272 

241 

309 

74 

3 

1 

2 

2 

18 

16 

20 

3 

W   1 

(/)6 

6 

5 

4 

9 

23 

39 

33 

43 

12 

(^8 
4 
2 
II 
17 
19 
31 
24 
37 
10 

(A)l 

3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 

5 

75 

ja   '■ 

24 

45 

99    -  •' 
119  • 
433    «  . 
42*  '  t 
606    ; 
156 

1700  to  1799  inclusive  

1800  „  1810        „        

•11  „      '20        „        

'21  „      '30        „        

•31  „      '40        „        

•41  „      '60        „        

•51  „      W        , 

'61  „      '70        „        

'71  „     '79        „        

'80 

(a)  London  Gazette ^  1665  ;  Course  of  the  Exchange^  1697. 

m  Berrow't  Worcester  Journal^  1690  ;   Stamford  Mercury ,  1695. 

(c)  Edinburgh  Oazette,  1690. 

(d)  Lloyd's  List,  1726;  Public  Ledger,  1759;  Press  and  8t.  James*9 
Chronicle,  1763 ;  Morning  Post,  1772 ;  Racing  Calendar,  1772 ;  Perry's 
Bankrupt  Weekly  Oatette,  1776;  Prince's  Price  Current,  1782;  County 
Chronicle,  1787  ;  Times,  1788 ;  Observer,  1791 ;  Morning  AdveHiser,  1794  ,- 
and  PelVs  Weekly  Messenger,  1796. 

(e)  Nottingham  Journal,  1710  ;  Newcastle  Courant,  1711 ;  Hereford  Journal^ 
1713;  Kentish  Oatette,  1717;  Leeds  Mercury,  1718;  Northampton  Mercury, 
1720 ;  Norwich  Mercury,  1720  ;  Gloucester  Journal,  1722  ;  Beading  Mercury y 
1723  ;  Ipswich  Journal,  1725  ;  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  1729 ;  Chester 
Courant,  1730  ;  Derby  Mercury,  1732  ;  Bristol  Times,  1735  ;  Western  Gazette^ 
1736;  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  1741;  Coventry  Standard,  1741;  Keene's 
Bath  Journal,  1742;  Cambridge  Chronicle,  1744;  Sussex  Advertiser,  1746; 
Leicester  Journal,  1753 ;  Jackson's  Oxford  Journal,  1758 ;  Yorkshire  Post, 
1754;  Ba<A  C*ro»ic^,  1757;  Norfolk  Chronicle,  1761;  2V«wium»'*  ^jr*<tfr 
IVying  Post,  1763 ;  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  1764 ;  Newcastle  Weekly  Chroniole, 
1764;  Sherborne  Journal,  1764 ;  Kentish  Chronicle,  1768 ;  ^X0^«r  oiui  Plymouth 
Gazette,  1772 ;  Hampshire  Chronicle,  1772 ;  Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  1772 ; 
Chester  Chronicle,  1773  ;  Cumberland  Pacquet,  1774 ;  ITiwy  aiKi  Norwich  Post, 
1782  ;  Doncaster  Gazette,  1786 ;  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal,  1786 ;  JTW^^ 
Packet,  l7S7i  Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  1789;  Bristol  Mercury,  1790 -,  York 
Herald,  1790 ;  ^o^A  Herald,  1792  ;  f  011/  Herald,  1792  ;  Eddowes's  Shrewsbury 
Journal,  1794 ;  Worcester  Herald,  1794 ;  Staffordshire  Advertiser,  1796 ; 
Carlisle  Journal,  1798  ;  Hampshire  Telegraph,  1799. 

(/)  Edinburgh  Courant,  1705 ;  Aberdeen  Journal,  1748 ;  Glasgow  Herald, 
1782  ;  f^f/fo  Jfai/,  1797  ;  i>tM  Commercial  List,  1798. 

(^)  Dublin  Gazette,  1711 ;  JFVeeman'f  JoumtU,  1763 ;  Limerick  Chronicle, 
1766 ;  Kilkenny  Journal,  1767 ;  i><?rry  Journal,  1772  ;  Zmy  Evening  Post, 
1774 ;  C^e  Jimnki/,  1776 ;  and  Btf{/ii#f  iV^«o*  i«<fer,  1737. 

(A)   Gazette  de  Guernsey,  1791. 

"  Periodical  PuhliccUions. 
"  The  periodical  publicatioiiB  (inclading  magazines,  reviews,  ^.) 
issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  number  92 1  examples,  localised  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Metropolis  696 

England  132 

Scotland  44   ' 

Ireland 24 

British  Isles    i  -^  I     r^r^nlo 
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**  They  are  issaed  at  Taiying  intervals,  as  exemplified  bj  the 
annexed  table,  in  which  the  monthly  form  of  pablication  will  be 
seen  to  predominate  very  considerably: — 


When  Publiihed. 


Number  of  Periodictla  Publiihed  in 


Metro- 
polis 


md. 


Un< 


Wdet. 


Scot- 


Irdand. 


Briiiab 


TotaL 


DaUy  

Three  times  a- week   .. 

Weekly   

Fortnightly 

Monthay 

Bi-monthly     ~ 

Quarterly    

Half-yearly     

Irregular  and  yarious 

Total    


6\ 
8 

464 
7 

108 

9 
36 


14 

2 

92 

18 

10 


1 

22 

I 


2 
4 

3 


6 

I 

86 

10 

627 

8 

127 

9 

47 


696 


132 


44 


9» 


**  Some  of  the  prevailing  prices  are  classified  hereunder : — 


PnbUdiiag  Price. 


Number  of  Periodicelt  Publuhed  in 


Metro- 
polit. 


Edk 
land 


Wales. 


Soot- 
land. 


Ireland. 


Britjah 
Islea. 


TotaL 


Halfpenny  

One  penny 

Three- halipenoe 

Twopence    

Threepence     „ 

Fourpence  

Sixpence 

One  shilling   

„         and  sixpence  .... 
Two  shillings 

„  and  sixpence .. 

Three  shillings         „ 

Four        „  

Five         „         

Six  „  

Gratis 


4» 

214 

8 

64 

37 

21 

89 

63 

21 

14 

*5 

9 

2 

8 

10 

8 


9 
63 
3 
18 
5 
6 
9 
4 

1 
3 


8 
20 


12 


60 

305 
It 

95 
47 
3* 
107 
68 
23 
17 
28 

9 

2 
8 

10 
20 


"  There  are  also  periodicals  issued  at  twopence-halfpenny,  five* 
pence,  sevenpence,  eightpence,  eightpence-halfpenny,  ninepence, 
tenpence,  one  shilling  and  a  penny,  one  shilling  and  twopence,  one 
shilling  and  threepence,  three  shillings,  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
five  shillings  and  sixpence,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  at  subscription 
rates  varying  from  one  shilling  to  five  gaineas  per  annam. 

**  The  undermentioned  periodicals,  first  established  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  are  still  published : — 

"  Oentleman's  Magazine,  17 SI  ;  Gospel  Magazine,  1766  ;  Wedeyan 
Methodist  Magazine,  1778;  Curtiif's  Botanical  Magazine,  1786;  .^raii- 
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gelical  MagoMne,  1793 ;  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine^  1797 ; 
Philosophical  Magazine,  1798. 

*'  Of  the  92 1  periodicals  above  mentioned,  as  many  as  400  have 
a  religious  tendency.  They  represent  every  shade  of  opinion,  and 
are  thus  distributed : — 

Metropolis     315 

England     31 

Wales 19  }  400 

Scotland 26 

Ireland 9  > 

"  Under  the  heading  Religious^  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bepresenla^ 
five  Organs,  these  publications  are  classified  according  to  their 
respective  denominations  or  special  objects. 

"  There  are  issued  several  periodicals  in  the  Welsh  and  French 
languages,  and  others  are  partly  printed  in  Gaelic  and  the  Lanca- 
shire d[ialect. 

"  The  number  of  illustrated  publications,  both  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  increases  in  a  marked  degree  each  year,  and  the 
extending  introduction  of  illustrations  produced  by  photographic, 
chromolithographic,  and  other  modem  processes  affords  gratifying 
evidence  alike  of  improving  taste  and  corresponding  progress  in  the 
methods  of  production. 

"  Out  of  353  illustrated  periodicals,  twenty-six  contain  coloured 
plates,  and  seven  are  illustxated  by  photography — ^twenty-five  are 
only  occasionally  illustrated. 

"  No  less  than  ninety-one  periodicals  are  devoted  to  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  community,  nearly  every  one  containing  illustrations. 

"  The  number  of  trade  organs  is  continually  increasing,  there 
being  now  126  publications  issued  in  connection  with  specific 
trades.  Among  the  newly  issued  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
Anglo-American  Orocer,  Uabinet  Maker,  Chemists*  Journal,  House 
Decorator,  Oil  and  Cohurman^s  Journal,  and  the  Stationery  Trades 
Journal. 

"  Thirteen  representative  journals  are  identified  with  the 
'  Labour  Question,'  and  appeal  solely  to  the  industrial  classes  for 
support. 

"  The  advancement  and  employment  of  women  is  advocated  by 
seven  special  pubtications,  while  fashions  for  ladies  and  children 
form  the  principal  contents  of  thirty-five  others. 

•*  The  establishment  in  provincial  towns  during  the  last  few 
years  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  humorous  criticism  of  local  topics 
and  personages  is  a  noticeable  fact.  Among  the  more  recently 
published  are  the  Gridiron,  Birmingham ;  Lancashire  Figaro,  Man- 
chester ;  Wasp,  Liverpool ;  and  Zig-Zag,  Bristol. 

"  The  spread  of  temperance  principles  is  significantly  exhibited 
in  the  high  return  of  journals — sixty-two — issued  by  the  Good 
Templars  and  other  abstaining  bodies. 

"  As  curiosities  of  periodical  literature  may  be  mentioned  two 
magazines  containing  literary  compositions  by  inmates  of  asylums 
for  the  insane.  O  r\n,n\o 
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"Reference  to  the  Dictionary  of  HepresenicUive  Organs  will 
famish  much  interesting  and  cnrions  information  relative  to  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  and  the  many  interests  of  more  or 
less  importance  it  represents. 

*^  Annual  Guides^  Direciories,  8fc, 

"  In  the  QuiAe  also  will  be  foand  a  list  of  annuals,  directories, 
guides,  almanacs,  year  books,  and  other  works  of  reference,  num- 
bering 357  examples;  as  well  as  particulars  of  twenty -nine 
Diocesan  Church  calendars." 


VIII. — Statistics  of  Foreign  Libraries. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Publishers^  Circular  of  15th 
November,  1880:— 

"Erom  recent  statistics  it  appears  that  the  following  are  the 
number  of  libraries  and  volumes  at  present  existing  in  the  various 
Continental  countries : — 


Austria 

France... 

Italy    ... 

Prussia 

Bayaria 

Kussia... 

Belgium 


libraries. 


577 
500 
493 
398 
169 

105 


Volumes. 


6,475,798 
4,598,000 
4,349,281 
2,640,450 
1,368,500 
952,090 
609,110 


Per  100  IniwbituiU. 


26-8 

i6'z 
11*0 
26-4 
1*3 
10-4 


"  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  various  libraries  are  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  with  2,078,000  vols.,  and  86,000 
MSS. ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  with  800,000  vols.,  and 
24,000  MSS.;  of  Berlin,  with  700,000  vols.,  and  15,000  MSS.;  of 
Dresden,  with  500,000  vols. ;  of  Vienna,  with  420,000 ;  of  Copen- 
hagen, 410,000.  Paris  itself  possesses  some  very  large  libraries 
apart  from  the  Nationale,  viz.,  that  of  the  Arsenal,  180,000 ;  Maza- 
rine Library,  150,000;  the  Institute,  80,000;  the  City  of  Paris 
Library,  52,000 ;  while  in  the  provinces  are  the  libraries  of  Ajniens, 
42,000;  Versailles,  41,000;  Mans,  41,000;  Montpelier,  40,500; 
Cambrai,  30,000 ;  Toulouse,  30,000. 


IX. — Summary  of  the  Census  of  aU  India,  1881. 

The  following  memorandum  and  two  statements  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  showing  the  rough  figures 
obtained  at  the  recent  census  of  all  India. 
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"  Memorandum. 

**  The  tables  appended  to  this  memorandum  deal  with  the  popu- 
lation as  recently  ascertained  at  the  enumeration  effected  in  the 
yarioQS  British  provinces,  and  in  the  independent  and  feudatory 
States  of  India  on  the  17th  February,  1881. 

"2.  This  census  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  record  is  available,  undertaken  in  any 
country. 

"  3.  Practically  speaking,  a  population  numbering  252  millions 
-^as  enumerated  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

*'  4.  With  the  exception  of  the  native  States  of  Bajputana,  for 
which  as  yet  only  the  number  of  the  people  without  distinction  of 
sex  has  been  given,  the  statements  now  printed  show  the  number 
of  males  and  females  making  up  this  large  population. 

'*  5.  In  the  numerous  cases  where  a  previous  census  of  any 
province  or  State  has  been  made,  the  figures  of  the  former  enumera- 
tion are  recorded  side  by  side  with  the  figures  ascertained  at  the 
enumeration  of  1881.  Columns  have  been  added  giving  in  each 
instance  the  date  of  the  census  immediately  preceding  that  of 
1881,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  two 
enumerations. 

*'  6.  Taking  the  statistics  for  those  provinces  and  States  where 
the  present  census  is  not  the  first,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  a 
population  of  218  millions,  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase  of 
I2|  millions  or  6*2  per  cent,  on  the  population  as  enumerated  in 
previous  years. 

"  7.  The  present  is  not  the  time  for  attempting  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  growth  of  the  population  evinced  by  these 
figures.  That  can  be  more  appropriately  discussed  when  the 
provincial  reports  are  submittea.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
increase  is  believed  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  as  an  example 
of  this  I  may  note  the  central  provinces,  where  a  figure  addition  to 
the  population,  in  a  term  of  nine  years,  of  one  quarter  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
census. 

"8.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  where  the  recorded  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  people  has  been  most  conspicuous,  as  in  British 
Burma,  Assam,  Berar,  and  Sindh,  there  was  ample  room  for  the 
population  to  expand. 

"  9.  The  only  provinces  or  States  which  show  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  are  Mysore  (17  per  cent,  decrease)  and  Madras  (2*4  per 
cent,  decrease).  These  figures,  I  fear,  give  mournful  evidence  of 
the  check  to  growth  in  numbers  which  famine  and  consequent 
disease  have  imposed  on  the  population  of  these  two  countries. 

"W.  C.  Plowdkn, 
"  Oetisus  Commissioner  for  India. 
''  Simla,  27th  August,  1881.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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Statement  showing  the  PopulcUian  hy  Sex  of  the  eeveral  Provinces  in  India  according  to 
Census  of  1881  and  previous  Census, 


1 

S                           3                          4 
FopalaUon  aeoording  to  Cennit  of  1881. 

§                    6                     7 

Both  Sexes. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Feoaka. 

B^nml   

68,829,920 

4.8 1 5.' 57 

30,839,181 

13,978,488 

6,941,631 

2,404>934 

34.220,905» 
2,465,463 

16,242,122 
7,164,824 
8,576,471 
1,311,006 

34,601,015* 
2,349,704 

15,597,059 
6,813,664 
3,366,160 
1,093,928 

62,709405 

4,056,054 

31,597,872 

14,038,359 
6,786,855 

2,192,415 

31,343,746 
2,037,694 

15,874,235 
7,266.180 
8,642,960 
1,216,206 

3  i,365.65<i 
i,9C«,3^ 

»5»723.*57 

6,772.179 

3,245.935 

976,ic: 

Assam 

Madras    

Bombay 

„       NatiTe  States.. 
Sindh  

North-west  proyinces  .. 
Rampore 

32,699,436 
545,152 
200,523 

17,041,020 
284,593 
102,044 

15,658,416 

260,559 

98,479 

30,769,056 

16,406,883 

14,362,223 

Native  Garhwal 

Total   

33,445,"! 
11,407,625 

17,427,657 
5,860,960 

16,017,454 
5,546,665 

11,219,675 

6,822,218 

Oudh  

5.39745: 

Punjab- 
British  territory 

Native  States 

18,786,107! 
3,853,282 
8,»53 

10,189,727 

2,106,359 

7,970 

8,596,380 

",746,923 

183 

17,611,498 

9,596,434 

8,016,0^4 

Khyber  troops    

— 

Total   

22,647,542 

12,804,056 

10,343,486 

— 

— 

— 

Central  Proyinces 

Berar  

11,505,149 
2,670,982 
3,707,646 

4,>86,399 
178,283 
11,005,512: 

453,075 
9,200,881 
2,154,469 
9,167,789 
2,401,158 

600,278 

5,801,794 
1,878,997 
1,987,426 
2,086,292 

100,854 
No  sex 

243,904 
4,848,753 
1,123,311 
4.568,993§ 
1,197,134 

801,415 

5,703,355 
1,291,985 
1,720,220 
2,100,107 

77,429 

detaUs. 

209,171 

4,352,128 

1,031,158 

4448,796§ 

1,204.024 

298,863 

9,251,229 
2,231,565 
2,747,148 
5,055,412 
168,312 

426,268 

2,000.225 

2,308,891 
601,114 

4,708,500 

1,436,518 

2,636,924 

94,464 

233,368 

1,067.640 

1,148,689 
302,373 

4>542,:-v 

British  Burma   

1.311/- 
».5»94^ 

7S,*5* 

Mysore    „.... 

Coorg  

RaiDutana  

Ajmere    

19^,900 

Central  India 

Baroda    

94^-5^^ 

Hyderabad 

Travancore 

1.160.2C2 

Cochin , 

298.74' 

Grand  Total  

252,541,210 

128,211,327 

118,166,371 

— 

— 

— 

*  Population  details  for  Sikkim  wanting.    Excluding  Naga  Hills  not  censused. 

t  Excluding  population  of  the  Lahoul,  Spiti,  and  Haxara  districts  not  censused. 

X  Approximate. 

§  Population  details  for  Paegah  districts  wanting. 

Note. — The  difference  of  11,163,512  between  the  grand  total  of  Cols.  8  and  4  and  that  of 
Col.  2  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  sex  details  for  the  whde  of  Bajputana,  for  the  Pac^ak 
districts  of  Hyderabad,  and  for  independent  Sikkim. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Populations  according  to  Census  of  1881  and 
previous  Census. 


Prorinee. 


Population 

accordinir  to  CenniB 

of  1881. 


BothSexet. 


Population  according  to  prerioni  Cenaus. 


Both  Sexes. 


Year 
of  Census. 


Difference 
per  Cent. 


Bengal  . 
Aesam  . 
Madras. 


Bombay 


native  States.. 
Total 


Sindh.. 


North-western  proTincesI 
(excluding  Kampore  > 
and  Native  Churhwal)  J 

Oudh 

Punjab  (British  territory  "I 
only) J 

Centi^  proTinoes 

Berar 

British  Burma 

Mysore 

Coorg 

Ajmere 

Baroda  

Travancore    

Cochin  


Grand  total  of  17  proyinces 


68,829,920 

4,816,157 

80,839,181 


13,978,488 
6,941,631 


20,920,119 


2,404,934 


82,699,436 

11,407,626 

18,786,107 

11,605,149 

2,670,982 

8,707,646 

4,186,399 

178,283 

453,075 

2,164,469 

2,401,168 

600,278 


218,569,918 


62,709,405 

41056,054 

31,597,87a 


14.038,359 
6,786,855 


20,825,214 


i,i9a,4»5 


30,769,056 

11,219,675 
17,611,498 

9,251,229 

2,231,565 

2,747,148 

5»o55.4i2 

168,312 

426,268 

2,000,225 

2,308,891 

601,114 


205,771,353 


1871 
'71 
'71 


1872 
'72 


1872 


1872 

'68 

'68 

'72 
'67 
'72 
'71 
'71 
'66 
'72 
'76 
'75 


+  10 

+  19 

-  2*4 

-  0-3 
+     2*3 

+    0-4 

+  to 

+     6 

+     1-6 

+     7 

+  25 

+  20 

■»■  35 

-  17 
+  6 
+  6 
+     8 

+     4 

-  0*14 


Note. — Increase  over  last  census  —  12,788,565,  or  about  6  per  cent. 


X. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 


W.  W.  Hunter,  C.S.L,  LL.D., 
the    Government    of    India. 


Tlie  Imperial  Oazetteer  of  India. 
Director- Gieneral    of    Statistics    to 
(Trubner  and  Co.) 

Two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice*  Dr.  Hunter's  Report 
on  the  Statistical  Survey  and  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  describing 
the  progress  of  the  great  work  which  has  now  at  length  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  course  of  that  report  the  author  stated  that  there 
was  then  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  appearance  of  the  Gazetteer 
in  1881,  the  year  fixed  on  by  the  Indian  Government  as  the  latest 
it  could  permit.  An  extension  of  the  period  devoted  to  its  prepara- 
tion would  have  been  in  some  respects  an  advantage,  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
opinion,  but  there  were  also  good  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the 
authorities.     It  seems  at  first  sight  unfortunate  that  the  Gazetteer 

•  Jovmal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Jane,  1879.    lOOglc 
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shonld  have  been  published  in  the  very  year  when  a  new  census  of 
India  was  taken,  and  that  the  population  statistics  included  should 
consequently  be  ten  years  old,  and  liable  to  be  superseded  by  the 
results  of  the  later  enumeration.  But  any  further  delay  would 
have  still  further  increased  the  cost  of  a  work  on  which  a  good  deal 
has  already  been  spent,  and  would  not  have  increased  its  value  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  topographical  inquiry.  The  statistical  infor- 
mation it  contains  is  still  very  valuable,  and  even  if  the  latest 
population  figures  could  have  been  included  in  it,  the  statistics 
regarding  trade  and  other  matters  would  still  have  been  inevitably 
behindhand  for  many  districts.  In  our  notice  of  the  report,  above 
mentioned,  we  described  at  some  length  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  regarding  it.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  attempt 
any  criticism  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  work,  except  by 
observing  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  his 
method  of  arrangement,  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  throughout. 
The  Gazetteer  is  a  model  of  excellence  in  these  respects,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  highest  service  to  all  engaged  in  Indian  administra- 
tion, or  who  are  in  need  of  information  on  any  point  connected 
with  our  great  dependency.  As  already  observed,  the  population 
figures  are  those  of  the  census  of  1872.  The  other  statistics  are  in 
all  cases  the  latest  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  great  mass  of 
those  relating  to  trade  refer  to  years  between  1875  and  1879.  In 
some  cases  they  are  carried  down  to  1880.  Probably  the  article  to 
which  every  reader  of  the  Gazetteer  will  at  once  turn  will  be  that 
on  '*  India,*'  giving  unquestionably  the  best  general  account  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  published.  We  may  assume  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  prepared  under  the  immediate  personal 
supervision  of  Dr.  Hunter,  if ,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  not 
actually  written  by  him.  It  is  a  masterly  production,  even  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  as  a  summary  of  the  history,  the  political 
and  social  systems,  and  the  economic  characteristics  of  India,  it  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  surpassed  for  many  years  to  come.  We  extract 
from  this  article  and  the  statistical  appendices  to  it  the  following 
table  illustrative  of  a  point  of  interest : — 

Statement  of  the  Area  under  the  Three  Principal  Clauee  of  Indian 
Food-Oraine  in  the  undermentioned  Provinces  of  India, 


Prorinoe. 


Pereentnge  of 
Food-Grain  Area  ander 


Wheat 
or  Biirley. 


MUlet 


Bie«. 


TbUl 
Pi^ulatioo. 


Popoktioa 
Eattnf  Rke. 


Punjab 

North-Western  Provinoes 

Bengal  and  Aisam  

Central  ProTinces    

Berar 

Bombay    

Madras 

Mjfore 


54 
57 
Not 

27 

17 
7 


41 
34 
known 
39 
82 
83 
67 
84 


5 
9 

34 

1 

lO 

33 
]6 


Mint. 
20 
42 
66 

8 

2 
17 
81 

6 


1 

4 
46 

3 

2 
to 
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The  absence  of  information  regarding  Bengal  is  nnf ortnnate,  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  province  makes  the  question  of  the  agri- 
cultnral  distribution  of  its  area  one  of  great  interest.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  area  under  wheat  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance. 
"  It  has  been  estimated,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  '*  that  the  total  area 
under  wheat  in  India  is  equal  to  the  area  under  the  same  crop  in 
the  United  States."  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson's  "Report  on  Indian  Wheat,'**  will  not  be  at  aU  surprised 
at  this,  but  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  news  to  many  people. 

The  Purchase  of  Gas  and  Waier  Works,  with  the  Latest  Statistics 
of  Mwdcipal  Oas  amd  Waier  Supply.  By*  Arthur  Silverthome, 
Consulting  Engineer.     (Crosby,  Lockwood,  and  Co.) 

Mr.  SUverthome's  book  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  interesting 
and  well  considered  observations  as  to  the  proper  principles  to  be 
adhered  to  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  gas  and 
water  works,  but  for  containing  abstracts  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  works  under  the  management  of  local  authorities  in  London  and 
the  country.  It  also  shows,  with  regard  to  gas  works,  the  effect 
of  the  Municipal  Borough  Funds  Act,  1872,  which  provided  that 
borough  funds  may  only  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  Bills  '*  so 
long  as  they  are  not  promoted  for  the  establishment  of  any  gas  or 
water  works  to  compete  with  any  existing  gas  or  water  company." 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  many  municipalities  had  acquired 
possession  of  gas  and  water  works  on  terms  which  were,  on  the 
whole,  reasonable,  by  means  of  the  threat  of  constructing  works  of 
their  own  if  the  companies  demanded  too  much.  There  was  not 
much  fear  that  the  companies  would  be  unfairly  treated,  as  the  cost 
of  bringing  in  a  Bill,  and  much  more  of  actually  starting  competing 
works,  would  render  the  acceptance  of  any  proposal  not  involving 
an  outrageous  price  of  transfer  pretty  certain.  Subsequently  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  municipalities  wishing  to  purchase  works 
have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  companies,  except  in  certain 
cases  provided  for  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  whereby  muni- 
cipalities obtained  a  prior  right  to  supply  gas  in  any  district  within 
their  jurisdiction  which  was  not  yet  supplied  with  it,  Mr.  Silver- 
thome is  of  opinion  that  the  terms  exacted  by  the  companies  have  in 
several  cases  been  very  onerous.  His  mode  of  estimating  the  cheap- 
ness or  deamess  of  a  purchase  is  thus  described.  It  usually  happens 
"  that  the  cost  of  coal  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas, 
exclusive  ot  capital  charges,  amount  to  is.  iid.  per  i,ooo  feet  sold, 
so  that,  if  the  capital  charges  do  not  exceed  lod.  or  13^.,  this  will 
enable  the  gas  to  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  from  2s.  gd.  to  35. 
per  1,000  feet.  Therefore,  taking  this  as  a  typical  case  of  what  is 
scarcely  cheap  gas,  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  reckon  any  transfer 
of  efficient  works  a  high-priced  purchase,  in  which  the  purchase 
money  and  interest  on  loan  capital  works  out  higher  than  thirteen 
pence  per  1,000  feet  of  gas  sold^  This  he  illustrates  by  a  table 
showing  the  terms  of  the  purchases  effected  from  1868  to  1880. 
The  high  prices  obtained  both  for  gas  and  water  works  are  usually 
justified  by  claims  being  put  in  for  prospective  value,  back  divi- 
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dends,  and  unissued  capital,  which  in  many  cases  are  Tery  nn* 
reasonable. 

Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad,  By  Ewing  Mathe- 
son,  M.Inst.  C.E.     Part  II.     (E.  and  P.  N.  Spon.) 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Matheson's  Aid  Booh  contains  mnch 
fnller  information  on  a  nnmber  of  important  points  connected  with 
engineering  enterprise  abroad  than  was  given  in  the  earlier  portion 
published  three  years  ago.  The  two  volnmes  together  form  a  work 
which  will  be  nsefnl  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended,  bnt  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  attaining 
knowledge  regarding  the  natnre  and  conditions  of  industrial  opera- 
tions. The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  not  so  much  to  explain 
as  to  formnlarise  the  grounds  on  which  a  sound  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  how  engineering  works  of  all  kinds  may  best  be  carried 
on  abroad,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  each  kind  of  woric 
in  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Matheson,  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  stop  at  generalities,  in  treating  of  a 
question  in  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  details  is  almost  every- 
thing. It  is  well  understood  by  all  who  have  something  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  an  enterprise,  may  depend  on  some  apparently 
trifling  point,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  special  kind  of  material  for 
a  building,  e,g.,  the  choice  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  or  vice  versdL,  or 
the  planning  of  a  machine  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  having  repairs  executed  in  countries  at  a  distance  from 
that  in  which  the  machine  was  made.  The  author  has  accordingly 
entered  at  some  length  into  descriptions  of  the  actual  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  engineering  works.  He  explains,  for 
instance,  the  characteristics  of  the  different  qualities  of  pig  iron, 
and  the  various  forms  into  which  that  article  is  worked  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  He  abo  makes  a 
number  of  most  useful  observations  on  the  numerous  classes  of 
machinery  and  apparatus,  especially  the  plant  required  for  tiie 
construction  and  working  of  railways,  and  the  purchase  of  steam 
engines.  There  are  also  interesting  chapters  on  the  transmission 
of  power,  and  on  contract  and  purchase  in  the  engineering  trades. 
As  a  literary  production  the  volume  is  excellent,  the  style  being 
clear,  and  to  a  large  extent  free  from  technicalities.  These  latter 
can  always  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  by  an 
author,  and  in  a  work  not  intended  for  specialists,  should  be  used 
as  little  as  possible.  Mr.  Matheson  has  also  taken  great  pains  to 
make  his  book  available  for  reference,  by  copious  marginal  headings 
and  a  full  index. 


XI. — Notes  on  some  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Theorie  MathSmatique  du  Bim^tallisme,  Par  L6on  Walras,  Pro- 
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M.  L^on  Walras's  pamphlet,  consisting  of  two  articles  on 
Bimetallism,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  JSconomistes,  is 
very  interesting,  hoth  as  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  economic  qaestions,  and  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  practical  question  raised  by  M.  Cemnschi  and  his 
adherents.  The  main  pointa  of  the  argument  of  M.  Walras  are 
contained  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  papers.  In  this  he  shows  that 
M.  Cemnschi  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  the  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals  as  merchandise  is  regulated  directly  by  their  value 
as  money.  "Undoubtedly"  he  says,  "the  relation  of  15^  if 
imposed  on  the  coined  metal  by  the  legislation,  imposes  itself  on 
the  metal  considered  as  merchandise  by  the  mechanism  of  free 
competition,  but  not  at  once,  nor  permanently."  He  then  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  if  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  open  market 
is  greater  that  15^  to  i,  this  relation  will  tend  to  be  reduced  by  the 
process  of  demonetising  gold  as  long  as  there  is  any  gold  to  demone- 
tise, but  that  when  once  all  the  gold  has  been  demonetised  the 
market  relation  of  silver  to  gold  will  be  permanently  higher  than 
15I  to  I.  In  the  converse  case,  of  course,  the  process  will  be 
reversed,  silver  being  demonetised,  and  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold 
finally  steadying  itfielf  at  some  rate  less  than  15^  to  i.  M.  Walras 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  former  case  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  coin  silver,  and  in  the  latter  to  coin  gold, 
these  two  movements  being  implied  in  those  he  mentions.  We 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  these  were  the  phenomena 
actually  observed  in  France  ever  since  silver  began  to  fall  relatively 
to  gold,  until  the  Latin  Union  suspended  the  coinage  of  the  white 
metal.  The  gold  coins  disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and  heavy 
silver  Scus  took  their  place,  to  the  g^reat  disgust  of  business  men. 
In  the  second  article  M.  Walras  replies  to  the  attack  made  by 
M.  Cemnschi  on  his  former  one,  by  demonstrating  mathematically 
the  correctness  of  the  views  therein  enunciated.'  He  sums  the 
matter  up  thus.  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  economists  should  cease 
giving  as  their  sole  reply  to  M.  Cemnschi,  that  '  it  is  as  difficult 
for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  gold 
and  the  value  of  silver,  as  between  the  value  of  wheat  and  the 
value  of  rye.'  It  is  very  easy  for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fixed 
relation  between  the  value  of  gold  coin  and  the  value  of  silver 
coin,  and  this  relation  when  once  established  tends  indirectly  to 
establish  itself  between  gold  merchandise  and  silver  merchandise. 
But  M.  Cemuschi  also  must  give  up  contesting  that  coined  metal 
may  change  its  value  in  changing  its  form ;  and  maintaining  that 
*  there  is  a  constant  identity  between  the  value  of  metal  in  ingots, 
the  value  of  metal  in  coin,  and  the  value  of  metal  in  jewellery.' 
This  identity  of  value  of  metal  as  merchandise  and  metal  as  coin, 
so  far  from  being  constant,  is  only  maintained  by  the  coining 
on  the  demonetisation  of  metal,  and  ceases  when  there  is  no 
more  metal  to  demonetise."  We  have  never  seen  the  theoretic 
case  against  bimetallism  better  stated.  As  for  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  M.  Walras  expressly  abstains  from  offering  an 
opinion. 

Thiorie  Mathematique  du  Prix  des  Terres  et  de  leur  rachatpar 
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VEtat.     Par  Loon  Walras.      {Bulletin  de  la  Society  Vaudoise  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,) 

Another  remarkable  work  by  M.  Walras  has  also  been  added  to 
the  library.  This  is  his  valnable  essay  on  the  mathematical  theory 
of  the  price  of  land,  and  of  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  State.  His 
proposal  is  based  on  the  steady  increase  of  the  rental  of  eyery 
civilised  and  progressive  country.  He  shows  that  this  increment 
would,  year  by  year,  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  raised 
to  purchase  the  land,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  commence  the 
extinction  of  the  loan  itself.  He  gives  credit  to  James  Mill  for 
having  seen  the  advantages  of  some  scheme  of  the  kind,  which 
would  enable  almost  every  form  of  capital  to  be  freed  from  taxa- 
tion. But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
investigations  of  Hermann  Heinrich  Gossen,  of  whose  work  on 
economics  we  gave  a  brief  notice  two  years  ago.*  Like  all  Gk>88en'8 
investigations,  this  one  is  dependent  on  assumptions  that  are  in  a 
considerable  degree  erroneous.  The  mathematical  expressions 
employed  by  M.  Walras  are  easy  to  follow,  though  somewhat  com- 
plicated. The  whole  scheme  might,  in  M.  Walras's  opinion,  be 
carried  out  without  inflicting  any  injustice  on  the  present  owners 
of  land,  who  have  paid  a  price  for  it  which  includes  a  consideration 
for  the  prospective  value.  He  would  rely  for  the  success  of  the 
operation  on  the  maintenance  of  a  wise  system  of  administration. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  this  involves  the  attribution  to  the  State 
of  a  degree  of  capacity  which  few  English  or  French  economists 
would  grant.  At  all  events  the  doctrine  most  usually  professed 
is  that  the  State  can  never  perform  the  functions  of  a  man  of 
business  well.  The  speculations  of  M.  Walras  are,  nevertheless,  of 
the  highest  interest,  especially  as  everything  points  to  the  approach 
of  a  period  when  the  land  question  will  become  the  foremost  subject 
of  discussion,  and  when  wild  doctrines  regarding  property  in  land 
are  likely  to  be^  put  forward  by  rash  and  ignorant  politicians. 
La  Science  Economique,  P.  Yves  Guyot.  (Paris :  G.  Reinwald.) 
This  volume  forms  one  of  the  Biblioth^ue  des  Science  Goniem' 
poraineSf  of  which  M.  Beinwald  is  the  editor.  It  is  a  veiy  interest- 
ing one  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  represents  the  French 
school  of  economists,  whose  influence  has  for  some  years  been 
growing  in  England  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  contains  much  excel- 
lent criticism  of  the  work  done  by  earlier  writers.  We  may  mention 
a  third  point  in  connection  with  the  book,  and  that  is  its  objective 
character,  namely,  that  copious  use  is  made  of  the  statistical 
diagrams  in  illustrating  the  principles  treated  of.  The  employment 
of  the  statistical  method  in  works  explaining  the  theory  of 
economic  science,  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  and  even  in 
France  it  has  been  far  from  frequent.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  exposition  that  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  Care  ought  of  course  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
contentious  matter.  M.  Guyot  has  not  alwavs  observed  this  con- 
dition, and  exception  has  been  taken  to  one  of  his  leading  theories, 
by  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.     His  book  is  not,  in  short,  quite  what 
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it  professes  to  be,  a  popular  manual  of  economic  science.     It  is  too 
difficalt  for  a  beginner.    M.  Gnyot  commences  by  dealing  with  the 
method  of  economic  science.     He  attacks  alike  the  historical  and 
the  mathematical  dednctive  schools,   bnt  especially  the  former. 
The  historical  school,  has  fortunately,  and  in  spite  of  the  support 
given  to  it  by  one  or  two  distinguished  men,  not  gained  much  foot- 
ing in  this  country.     It  has,  however,  done  the  work  for  which  it 
was  needed  in  modifying  the  extravagance  to  which  the  deductive 
school  seemed  inclined  to  carry  their  principle.     M.  Guyot  is  not 
quite  just  to  those  who  attempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  econo- 
mical investigations.     The  attainment  of  clear  conceptions  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  mathematical  language,  as  M.  Guyot  him- 
self  is  obliged  to  admit,  and  no  one  has  proposed  to  attempt  to 
construct  an  economic  science  without  the  aid  of  observation.     The 
pretensions  of  the  historical  school  are  more  dangerous  on  the 
continent  than  here,  and  their  errors  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
Socialism,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  superficially  brilliant 
school,  of  whom  the  late  Professor  Held  was  a  leader,  has  secured  a 
dominant  position.    M.  Guyot  naturally  does  not  devote  much  time 
to  criticising  views  so  little  connected  with  the  actual  facts  of 
existence  as  those  of  the  KafhederSocialisten.     His  observations  on 
statistics  and  on  their  use  are  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  as  the  author  is  well  aware.    He 
enters  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  calHng  the  use  of  diagrams 
the  ''graphic  method."     It  is  certainly  a  misleading  expression, 
but  is  convenient  in  some  cases.     In  spite,  however,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertions  as  to  the  caution  with  which  statistical  tables 
must  be  used,  we  doubt  if  he  has  fully  realised  the  meaning  of  his 
own  precepts,  or  he  would  not  have  accepted  without  criticism  a 
table  of  wages  given  on  p.  231.     It  shows  the  mean  daily  wages  of 
nine  classes  of  female  workers,  and  then  gives  the  mean  of  the 
whole  by  adding  the  separate  figures  up  and  dividing  them  by  nine. 
This  operation  takes  no  account  of  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of 
the  different  classes  of  workpeople,  and  the  results  are  therefore 
quite  fallacious.     It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  M.  Guyot  contro- 
verting Malthus,  by  showing  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  means  of  subsistence  are  not  in  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical progression  respectively.     The  few  who  have  read  Malthus, 
are  aware  that  he  only  made  use  of  an  analogy,  and  did  not  mean 
to  assert  a  rigid  scientific  law. 

One  of  M.  Guyot*8  principal  doctrines  is  that  depression  of 
trade  is  produced  not  by  over-production,  but  by  over-consumption, 
and  he  argues  very  ably  for  the  truth  of  his  thesis.  The  matter  is 
too  large  for  discussion  here,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  anything  like  agreement  among  economists  as  to  the 
proper  designation  of  the  phenomena  which  precede  a  period  of  low 
prices  and  dull  trade,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  need  for  more 
careful  observations  than  those  yet  made.  Another  theory  which 
he  holds  is  that  the  value  of  gold  does  not  increase  or  diminish 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  He  tries  to  show  that  it  has  risen 
recently  as  compared  with  circulating  capital,  and  fallen  in  relation 
to  fixed  capital.    Accordingly  he  attacks  the  method  adopted  by 
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M.  Leyaaseur,  Mr.  W.  S.  Jevons,  and  otKers  for  determining  the 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  by  observing  the  prices  of 
a  large  number  of  commodities  at  two  points  of  time,  as  defective. 
He  says  that  in  order  that  this  theory  ^onld  be  correct,  all  capital, 
both  fiscal  and  circulating,  ought  to  have  moved  uniformly,  and  he 
shows  that  this  is  not  so.  The  questions  thus  raised  are  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  investigation 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Third  Annual  Bepoti  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Oovemment  for  the  period  from 
1st  July,  1877,  to  30th  June,  1878-     (Tokio.) 

The  publication  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  even  in  such  an  extraordinary  country  as  Japan,  where 
the  progress  of  centuries  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  secured  in 
many  particulars  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  contents  of  the  report  which  is,  of  course 
very  technical  in  character,  but  only  desire  to  call  attention  to  it  as 
a  statistico-medical  work  of  great  merit  so  far  as  clearness  and 
precision  of  language  and  propriety  of  arrangement  go.  Mr.  Nagayo 
Sensai,  the  director  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Japan, 
deserves  great  credit  for  producing  so  excellent  a  volume* 
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Argentine  Oonfederation. 

Buenos  Aires,    Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadfstica  Demo-' 
gr&fica  y  M^ca  de,  Afio  I,  No8. 5,  6,  7,  y  8, 1881. 

Bol^  d^la  Oficiii' de  ia  Pro'vin^^^^  f  StatisUcal  Bumu 

de  la  Pobhudon,  &o.    Afio  I,  Num.  1  y  2.    4to. 
1881  J 

Austria  and  Hnnffaiy — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1878.    Ill  und  IV  Heft. 

GewerbUche  Industrie,  Handel,  Eisenbahnen,  Stras- 

Ben,  Fluss-  und  See-Schiff£ahrt,  Post  und  Telegra- 

phen.    Wien,  1881 , 

Statistica  dei  Viaggi  fatti  dai  Bastimenti  Ungarici  a 

Lungo  Corso  in  1880.    41  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Fiume, 

1881  _ 

Pbagub.    Ej&I.  hlaTnf  mSsto  Praha.     (Current  num-  T  The    Statistical 

bers.) J       Bureau 

Oesterreichiscb-Ungarisclie,  Sparkassen-Zeitung.  (Cur- 1  m^^  xpau^^ 
rent  numbers.)    Wo.    Wlen tl /  ^*  ^^*^' 

Belffinm.     Yille  de  Bruxellee.    Bulletin  Hebdomadaire  1 

de  Statistique  D^mographique  et  M6dicale.     (Current  >  Dr.  B.  Janaeent 
numbers)  „....J  ^^  , 
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The  Imperial  Central 
Statistical  Commis- 
sion 

The  Imperial  and 
Royal  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Embassy 
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Donfttions. 


Bj  whom  PnaentecL 


OlLina — (Imperial  MariUme  Customs — ) 

I.  StatiBtical  Series — 

Ko.  2.  CustomB  Gazette.  Quarterly  Betoms  oF 
Trade.  No.  3.  BetumB  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty 
Ports  for  1880 

II.  Special  Seriee— 

No.  3.    Silk  Culture  in  China.    168  pp.,  plates,  4to. 
Shanghai,  1881 


Bobert  Hart,  Esq., 
Shanghai 


I>«ninArk.      National5konomisk  Tidsskrift.      7d*~l(H*  1  The  Banish  Political 
Hefte,  1881.    KjObenhavn    j      Economy  Society 

BiTPt — 

Canal  de  Suez,  1880,  Sfcatistique  de  la  Navigation  par 

le.    Atcc  une  r^um^  du  Transit  depuis  Tourerture 

jusqu'au  31  B^mbre,  1879.    74  pp.,  imp.  8yo.    Le 

Caiie,  1881 

Bidletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation  par  le  Canal 

de    Suez.      2*«"«  ann^,    No.    2,    1881.      84  pp., 

4to 

Commerce  Ext^rieur.    2*  ann^,  l**  Trimestre,  1881....J 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics,  Cairo 


France — 

Minist^re  des  Finances.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 

Legislation  compart.    Juin — Septembre,  1881 

Miniature  des  Travaux  Publics,  Bulletin  du.    Juillet  et 

AoAt,  1881    ^ 

Compte    G^n^ral  de  rAdministration  de  la  Justice*" 

Civile  et  Commerciale  pendant  1879.  zxv  et  197  pp. 

4to.    Paris,  1881 

Compte   G^n^ral  de    rAdministration  de  la  Justice 

Criminelle  pendant  1879.     xxxvi  et  237  pp.,  4to. 

Paris,  1881    


M.  A.  Be  Foville 

The    Ministry    of 
Public  Works 


The    Ministry 
Justice 


of 


ris....  J 


:} 


RSfoue  BihUographique  UtUvertelle^  Paris,  1881 — 

Partie  Litt^raire.    Juillet — Septembre 

Partie  Technique.    Juin — ^AoAt    ^  The  Editor 

L'Economiste  Frangais.    (Current  numbers.)    Paris.. 
Bevue    G^ographique  Internationale.     No.  65,  5^*' 

ann^.    4to.    Paris,  1881  

Society    de    Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal    de    la.  \  rpi     q    .  . 

Juillet—Septembre,  1881   « /  ^'^^  ^^^^7 

Qermany — 

Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Beutschen  Beichs,' 
May— August,  1881 

Bie  Bodenkultur  des  Beutschen  Beichs— Atlas  der 
landwirthschaftlichen  Bodenbenutzung  nebst  Dars- 
tellung  der  Forstfl&che,  nach  der  Auf  nahme  im  Jahre 
1878,  mit  Tabellen  und  erl&utemdem  Text  FoUo. 
Berlin,  1881 J 

Preussische  Statistik — 
Heft  lix.  Meteorologischen  Beobachtungen  im  Jahre^ 

1880  

Heft  Ix,    SterbemUe.    4to.    Berlin 

Zeitschrift  dm  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureaus. 
Hefte  I  und  IL     1881  


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Office,  Berlin 
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Qermany —  Contd. 

Berlin.  YerOffentliohungen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus 
der  Stadt ;  Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefillle 
und  Witterung,  &o.     (Current  numbers) 

Fbakkpttbt-a.-M.  Statistische  MiUheilungen  fiber 
den  Civilstand  der  Stadt,  im  1880.    4to.    1881 

Italy— 

Annali  deW  IndMstria  e  del  Commereio^  1881.  Num.  87.' 

Belazione  suU*  Arte  applicata  all'  Industria  nell' 

Esposizione  Nazionale  in  Torino  dell'  anno  1880. 

Num.  38.    Mostra  Intemazionale  della  Pesca  Tenuta 

a  Berlino  nel  1880    „.... 

Annali  di  Statistica.  1881.  Serie  2*,  toI.  Ti.   Gkografla 

Nosologica,  e  vols,  xix  e  xxii 

Atti  della  Commissione  d'Incbiesta  sull'  Esercizio  delle 

FerroYie  Italiane.    Parte  2,  toIs.  i,  ii,  iii.    Biassunto 

delle  Bioposte  Scritte  ed  Orali,  e  Parte  8,  Belaiione. 

4to.)  maps,  plans,  &o.    Boma,  1881 

Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  Inebiesta  Agraria  e  sulle  oon- 

dizioni  della  Classe  Agricola.  Vol.  i,  fasc.  ir.  Boma, 

1881  

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  j^grari.     ^Current  numbers.)     1881 

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  degU 

Istituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  xii;  Noe.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

1881  

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle    Situazioni    dei    Conti 

Anno  xii,  Nos.  1,  2.     1881 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Bisparmio.  Annori.  Noe.2,3. 

1881  

Bollettino  di  Notizie  Commerdali.     Anno  iii,  Not. 

16—22.    1881 

Bollettino  Consolare.    Nos.  6—8.    1881 

Classificateur  des  Bulletins  pour  le  Becensement  de  la 

Population.    5  pp.,  diagrams,  &o.,  imp.  8to.    Bome, 

1881  

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione  dal  V*  Gennaio  al  30 

Giugno  1881.    Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale. 

17  pp.,  4to 

Movimento  Commerciale  nell'anno  1880.  ix  and  341  pp., 

imp.  4to 

Stereogrammi  DemograficL  19  pp.,  dingrams,  imp.  8to. 

Boma,  1881  J 


Tbe  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 

r  The  Geograpbical 
and  Statistical 
Society 


The  Director-G«Deial 
of  Statistics 


Society  Italiana  d'Igiene.     Giomale  della.    Anno  iii,  1  rrk»  o,^,a^ 
No..  6, 7.  8.    Miliiio,1881    ;  |  The  Society 


Japan.    Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Sanitorj^  -Kkokvo  SensAi  Em 
Bureau  of  the   Home  Department  of  the  Imperial  I    •nSSIf!.^^?*!.!  r^** 
Goremment,  from  1st  July,  1877,  to  30th  June,  1878.  f  t^^i^^^i 
71  pp.,  8vo.    Tokio,  1881  J    «»*o»^»^^"«»" 

Ketherlanda.  Statistiek  der  Gkboorten  en  der  Sterftel  The  Statistical 
naar  den  Iieeftijd  en  de  Oorzaken  yan  den  Dood  in>  Society  of  the 
Nederland.    January  to  June,  1881.    Amsterdam J      NetherUods 
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Portuffml — 

Socdedade  de  Goographia  de  Lisboa.    Boletim  da.    2*  1  m«    q^wj[0|^ 
Serie,No.  5.    1881 J  oowwy 

HozAMBiQim.    Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographial 

de.     Anno  1,  Nos.  1, 2.    1881.    8to.    Mocambiquej  " 


Busaia — 


Annuairedet  Finances  Basses.  9*ann^.l881.  453  pp.,!    .   xr jci^— v«  t?-« 

imp.8T0.    St.Petersbourg ^^ ;  |  A.  Ve-floTsky,  Esq, 

Imperial  Bussian  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of  the.  1  m,    g^^'^fw 
1878  to  1881.    (In  Bussian.)    8yo.    St.  Petersburg  /  ^'^^  »ociwj 


Spain— 

Aforos  Practioados  en  las  Cuencas  de  los  Bios  Ebro, 
Duero,  Guadiana,  Guadalquiyir  j  Tajo,  durante  el 
afiol880.    253pp.,8TO.    Madrid,  1881 

Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Demogrifioo-Sanitaria 
de  la  Peninsula  ^lalasadjacentes.  A^oS^  Ndm.25, 
Junio,  1881.    4fco.    Madrid 


The  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Madrid 

Director«General  of 
Beneficence  and 
Health 


Berista  de  Topograffa,  Agrimensura  y  Oatastro.  Aflo  1, 1  mu..  -d^au^ 
Nos.  2,  4,  yT   Imp^To.    Madrid,  1881  !  /  ^^  ^*^ 

Sociedad  G^grifica  de  Madrid.  Boletin  de  la.  Tomo  x,  1  rm.  a  '^i^ 
Nos.  6  y  6T  tomo  xi,  Nos.  1  y  2. 1881   /  ^^  ^"""^ 

Swltaerland.    Biblioth^ue  Publique  de  Gen^?e,  1880.  \rnu    t  -k 
Benseignements  g^u^ux.    16  pp.,  8to „ /  ^°*  -^^lO""! 

Sweden  and  Norway — 
NOBWAT — OfflcieUe  StoHHik — 

B.  No.  1.    Criminalstatistiske    Tabeller  for  aaret' 

1878  (Statistique  Criminelle) 

C.  „    1.    BesultatemeafFolketsellingenlJanuar, 

1876, 8<"«  (sidste)  Hef  te  (B^ultats  du 
recensement  g^^ral  du  31  D^mbre, 
1875,  8'«»«  (derai^re)  Hvraison)  

C.  „  1.  Tabeller  redkommende  Folkemaenffdens 
BeT»gelse  i  aarene  1871-75  (Tableaux 
des  mouTements  de  la  Population)  .... 

C.  „  3a.  Tabeller  Tedkommende  Norges  Handel 
i  aaret  1880  (Commerce  Ext^rieur).... 

C.  „  85.  Tabeller  Tedkommende  Norges  Skibs- 
fart  i  aaret  1879  (Statistique  de  la 
Navigation) 

C.  „  9.  Tabeller  Tedkommende  Norges  Fiskerier 
i  aaret  1879.     (P^hes  Jlfitritimes)  .... 

C.  „  10.  Statiftik  OTer  Norses  Kommunale 
Finantser  i  1877  (Fmonces  des  Com- 
munes)     

C.  „  13.  Statistik  oTer  Norges  Fabrikanlseg  den 
1«»*  NoTcmber,  1879  (Etablissements 
Industriels)    

C.  „  16.  Uddrag  af  Aarsberetninger  fra  de 
forenede  Bigers  Eonsuler  for  aaret 
1880.  V^  Hefte  og  2««*  Hefte 
(Bapports  consulaires  I  et  II) 

VOli.   XLIV.      PAET  III. 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Christiania 
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Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 
Sweden — Offidela  StatUHk — 

O.  liandtm&teriet  XIV.  Landtmftteristyrelsens' 
Underd&niga  Ber&ttelse  fdr  &r  1880  (Ar- 

pentage)    

K.  Jordbruk  ooh  Boskapsskdtsel  XV.  HushSl- 
huDgs — S&llBkapens  Ber&ttolser  fOr  &r  1879 

(Statistique  Agricole) 

U.  Eommimernafi  Fattigy&rd  och  Finanser  Y. 
Statistiska  oentralbjr&ns  underdftniga 
Ber&ttelse  for  ftp  1878  (Finances  des  Com- 
munes)   

Kapital-Konto  till  Riks-Hufmd-Boken  fdr  ftp  1879 
Biks-Stat  fdr  ftr  1882.  30  pp.,  small  4to.    (Budget) 
Ofyersifft  af  Sreriges  Biksbanks  Stftllning.    Samman 

fattad  efter  1880  Ars  Bokslut    

Bikets  in-och  UtfSrBel  af  rissa  raror.     Jan. — Juni, 

1877-81 ;. 

Sammandrag  af  de  solidariska  enskilda  bankemas 
samt  aktiebankemas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  upp- 

gifter  f6r  Januari — Juni,  1881  

€^neral-Sanuuandrag  dfrer  1880  &rs  Berillning 

Sammandrag  af  Biksbankens,  Stallning,  Januari— 

Juni,  1881  (Banque  de  Su^de) 

Sammandragen  dfrersigt  af  de  enskilda  bankinratt- 

ningames  stlLUning  errter  1880  firs  bokslat,  &o 

Uppgifter  om  Hjpoteksinr&ttningame  ibr  ftr  1880...., 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau, 
Stockholm 


Statistik  Tidskrift,  1881. 
holm 


N08.1&2.    8yo.    SixK^k-l^^^g^^^y 


United  Stotea— 
Agriculture,  Monthly  Beports  upon  the  condition  of 

Crops,  June— August,  1881   

Bureau  of  StoHstict — 
No.   3,  1880-81.     Quarterly  Beports  of  Imports,' 
Exports,   Immigration,  and  Nayigation,   to  31st 

March,  1881 

Monthly    Statements    of    Imports    and    Exports. 

Nos.  10  and  12,  1881  

Commercial  Belations.   Beports  of  Consuls  on  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  &c.    No.  9.    1881 ^ 

Bhodb  Iblakd.     Proyidenoe.      Beports    of    Beathsl 

during  June  and  July,  1881  j 

WiSGoyaiN.    Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  \ 
of  Health  of,  for  1880.    xlyi  and  156  pp.,  8yo J 


The      CommiBsioner 
of  Agriculture 


Bureau  of  StatistiaB, 
Department  of 
State,  Washington 


The  City  Begittnur 
Dr.  J.  T.  Beeve 


American  Gheographical  Society.    Bulletins  of.    No.  6, 1  rpv^  «Lv«;«*w 
1879 ;  Nos.  4  and  6, 1880.    8vo.    New  York /  ^'^^  ^^^^ 

Bankers'  Magazine.    Vol.  xxxyi.    Nos.  1  to  3.    Newi 
York,  1881   I  m.^  vAi^^^ 

Medical  Herald,  The.    Vol.  iii.    Nos.  27  to  29.    8yo.  f  ^'^  ^^^^ 
Louisville,  1881    J 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of.      Vol.  IxxxiL  1  mt  ^  t«-*:«.«*^ 
Nos.  1  to  3.    8yo.    Philadelphia,  1881  |  The  Institute 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Wcuhington^^ 

Contributions  to  Enowledge.    Vol.  xxiii.    4to 1  fpi,„.Ji:«^**«fUn 

Miscellaneous  Collections.   Vol.  xriii  to  xxL    8y<btgitiLT'^OQf€ 


1881.] 
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Donatumi—  Contd. 
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United  atatem— Contd, 

Ancient  and  Modem  Hjgi^ne  Contrasted.    The  In-^ 
fluenoe  of    Ciyilisation  on  the  Duration  of   Life. 
11  pp.,  8vo.    Cambridge,  Mass.,  1877 

Addresses  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Customs  Bevenue 
Beform.    73  pp.,  8vo.    New  York,  1877 

American  Bankers'  Association.  Seyenth  Beport  of 
upon  Bank  Taxation.   16  pp.,  8to.    New  York,  1880 

Pork  Packing  in  the  West,  and  Provision  Trade  Statis- 
tics. Thirtj-first  Annual  Beport  of.  32  pp.,  8to. 
Cincinnati,  1880  

Social  Science  Association.  Free  Coinage  and  a  Self- 
adjusting  Batio.  Bj  Thomas  Balch.  27  pp.,  8to. 
Philadelphia,  1877  

Umsiiay.  Diario  Oficial.  Ano  i,  Nos.  1 — 6, 9, 10.  Folio.  1  Director-General 
MonteTideo.     1881 J      Statistics 


W.  C.  Ford,  Esq., 
New  York 


of 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  PosBeMione. 
Cape   of   Good  Hope.      Blue  Book  for  1880  j    also]  q«^  /vi^«:„i  q^,^ 
Beport  on  above,  with  Statistical  Summary.    FoUo.  [     .^Jz^nlTrrt^r' 
Ca^  Town,  188^ J       *^'  ^^P*'  ^^''^ 


India— 

Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Population  of  the  various  1 
Provinces  and  States  in  India  by  the  Census  of  1881.  i>  W 


C.  Plowden,Esq. 
pp.,  folio.     Simla,  1881   .'. J 

^f^o  """iSf ''''^^^.:»''.^^.^.^^^^^  .^^  }  J^dI>anver8,Etq. 


India,  Britiali— 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Accounts.      Nos.  11 

to  4.    April— July,  1881.    8vo I  The  Indian  Qovem- 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  [      ment 

Accounts.    No.  3,  April — ^December,  1880.    8vo J 

The  AiicUic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Proceedings.  Nos.  5  to  7,  May— July,  1881 "] 

Journal    Vol.  50,  Parts  I  and  II  of  No.  2,  1881.  \  The  Society 
Plates,  &c J 

General  Council  on  Education  in  India.    First  Beport,  1  James     Johnston, 
1881.    15  pp.,  8vo.    London J      Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

New  Sonth  Wales — 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of.     129  pp.,"" 
folio.    Sydney,  1881   

Statistical  Betum  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Sheet. 
Sydney,  1880    

Pamphlets,  Ac,  giving  general  information  for  Emi- 
grants and  others 

Ca^ogue  of  Exhibits  in  New  South  Wales  Court  at 
Melbourne  International  Exhibition,  1880.  106  and 
v  pp.,  plans,  Ac.,  8vo.    Sydney 


The  Agent  General, 
New  South  Wales 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessiona — Contd, 
New  Bonth  Wales— Cofi^. 
BegiBtrar-General's  Beport  on  the  Vital  Statistioa  of] 
Sydney  and   Suburbs,  February  and  May,  1881. 


New  Zealand.     Friendly  Societies.     Fourth  Beport.  1 
FoUo.    Wellington,  1881  J 


The  Begistrar-Gtene- 
ral,  Sydn^ 

W.B.E.Brown,£9q., 
Bcgistrar-Geneiml 


Qneenaland — 
GK)Temnient  G^ette,  Supplement  to  the,  containing' 

Vital  Statistics.    Vol.  xxyiii,  Nos.  64,  74.    Folio. 

Brisbane,  1881 ^ 

Vital  Statistics,  1880.    Twenty-first  Annual  Beport. 

FoUo.    1881 ^ 

Tasmania — 

The  Mercury  of  Hobart,  with  Beports  on  Vital  Statis-^ 
tics.     (Current  numbers)    

Beport  for  1880  of  the  Officer  of  Health  for  New 
Town,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Wellington  Hamlets.  One 
sheet,  folio 

Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania.    Papers  and  Proceedings  \ 
and  Beport  for  1879.    8vo.    Hobart   J 

Victoria — 
Mining  Surreyors'  and  Begistrars*  Beports  to  March,  1 

1881.     Folio J 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  the  yearl 

ended  31st  March,  1881 V 

Census  of  1881.    Approximate  Betums.    11  pp.,  folio.  J 


The  Begistrar-Gkne- 
ral,  Queensland 


Dr.    E.     Swarbreck 
Hall,  Hobart 


The  Society 


The     Minister      of 
Mines,  Melbourne 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
GK)Temment  Statist 


The  Board  of  Trade 


United  Kingdom — 
Army  Medical  DenartmOTt,  Beport  for  1879.    Vol.!  TheI>irecfcor.Qenertl 

XXI.    vm  and  342  pp.,  diagrams,  Ac J  ■'"«'^*"'««^«^*«** 

Bailway   Companies,  Genersd  Beport  on,  for  1880.^ 

[C-3077]  

Accidents  on  Bailways,  General  Beport  upon,  during 

1880.    rC-3037] 

Bailway  Betums  for  1880.     xix  and  90  pp.,  folio, 

[C-2996]  

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  1866 

to  1880 

Statistical  Abstract  for  Colonial  and  other  Possessions 

from  1866  to  1879   

Trade  and    Kayigation.    Monthly  Betums.     June — 

September,  1831  « 

Oreat  Britain.    Building  Societies,  Beturn  of,  for  1880.  \  Begistrar  of  Friendly 
No.  245.    1881    „ J      Societies 

Bnffland  and  Wales — 

Quarterly  Betums  of    Marriages    to  March,  1881 ;  1  The  Begistnur-Osoe- 
Births  and  Deaths  to  June,  1881.    No.  180  ^  •      ,  - 


^1 ;  1  The  Begistrar-G 

Digiti/ed  by^O©vfe 
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DoruUions — Contd, 


Dunatkmi. 
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Snffland  and  Wales — Contd. 

Ceiuus  of  1881.  Preliminaiy  Report  and  Tablet  of  the  1  The  BegiBtrar-(}ene- 
Population  and  Houses,    xii  and  125  pp.,  folio J       ral,  London 

Customs  Report  for  1880.     [C-2953] {  ^'^^^^tS^  ^'  ^ 

The  Tenth  Annual  Return  of  Local  Taxation  1879-80.  "| 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Locsftl  Oovemment  Board,  f  ^'  ^^^7>  ^• 
1880-81.    [C-2982]    J 

Metropolitan  Police.    Number  of  persons  taken  into"!  rm,^  nu;^t  n • 

custody  by  the-and  results,  in  1880.    With  com-  \  ^  .?  iJi^       Conmus- 
paratiTC  stotemento,  1831-80 J       "^^^ 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  .towns,  Weekly  Re-^ 

turns,  with  a  quarterly  summary.  (Current  numbers)  I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Uie  Marriages  to  March,  1881 ;  [      ral,  Dublin 

Births  and  Deaths  to  June,  1881,  No.  70 J 

Sootland — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principar 

towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.     (Current 

numbers)  

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to 

80th  June,  1881.    No.  106 f         .  rvij^u^^i. 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Returns  of        ""'  iuanburgH 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  1880 ;   also  the 

Vaccination  Returns  relatiye  to  Children  bom  in 

1879  J 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Twenty-third  Detailed  1 

Annual  Report  (Abstracts  of,  1877).    1881 J 


The  Registrar-G«ne- 


Bell  (Hugh).      The  Earth  or  Dry  Closet  System.  1  A^t  -  GencnU_  of 


Authors,  fto. — 

lELL    (Hugh).  ,  .  y      «,  ^- 

14  pp.,  plates,  8to.    Brisbane,  1881 J       New  South  Wales 

Bb880  (Marco).    La  Caasa  di  Mutuo  Socoorso.    7pp.1rrt.    a   xv 

8T0.    Mihino.     1881  .!.!..  }  ^*»  ^^*^«' 

Statistical  Atlas.    Edited  by  0.  P.  Beyan,  Esq.    Parti  ^  xxr      :t  t  yr 

VII,  Agricultural ;  Part  VUI,  Military  and  NaTalj  \     T^  ^-  *°^^--^- 

Part  I  A,  Legal  J       «»o*"»ston 

Flbmino  (Sandford),  C.M.G-.     The  Adoption  of  ai 

Prime  Meridian  to  be  Common  to  all  Nations.    The  I  mu    a   fv 

Establuhment  of  Standard  Meridians  for  tlie  Regu-  f  ^^®  -^^Wior 

lation  of  Time.    15  pp.,  8to.    1881 J 

FOldes  (Weisz),  (Prof.  Dr.  B^la).    Cautelen  bei  An-I 

wendung  der  Statistischen  Methode  yon.     22  pp.,  i>  Alfred  Hdlder,  Esq. 

imp.  8yo.    Wien,  1881  J 

GTrroT  (Tyes).    Dialogue  entre  John  Bull  et  George  1 

Dandiii  sur  le  Traite  de  Commerce  Franco- Anglau.  i>  The  Author 

122  pp.,  12mo.     Paris,  1881 J 

Kkox   (the  Hon.  John  Jay).     Dry  Bank  Statistios.i 

Address  of,  at  the  Annual  C^yention  of  the  Ame-  I 

rican  Bankers'  Association,  August,  1881.    16  pp.,  |  " 

8vo,    New  York J 
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application.  When  oonyenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. 

Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  ''  The  Statistical 
Sociefy,"  and  crossed  *' Brwmmond  and  Co" 


To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting, 
the  Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be 
lodged  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date 
of  such  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  bo  read  before  the  Society,  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mbmbcbs  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
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without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month. 
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The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are 
marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  BUick  Figures. 

TAf  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7*45  /.«.,  precisely. 

Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

Will  be  held  on  the  27TH  June,  1882,  at  4  p.m. 
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HBLD  ON  THE 


Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  November — June. 


Tnesday,  Nov.  15. 

Dec.  20. 

„  Jar.  17. 

Feb.  21. 


Tuesday,  March  21. 

„        April    18. 

May      IG. 

,,        Jnne     20. 


The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  following 
Papers  will,  among  others,  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  the  course  of  the  Session  : — 

The  President's  Opening  Address.  By  James  Cahid,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

"  The  Industrial  Bresonrces  of  Ireland."  By  Geobge  P.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

"The  Comparative  Taxation  of  the  Principal  European 
Countries."     By  Robert  Gipfen,  Esq. 

"The  Economic  Progress  of  Italy,  during  the  last  Twenty 
Years,  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom." 
By  PfiOFEssOB  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

"  The  English  Poor  Rate  since  1859 ;  a  sequel  to  the  Paper 
read  in  1860.    By  Frederick  Purdt,  Esq. 


'  Tonnage  Statistics  of  the^  Decade  1879-80 ;  a  sequel  to  two 
previous  Papers  on   "     ~       "  "  "     ~ 

JOHN  Glover,  Esq. 


previous  Papers  on  the  Decades  1860-60  and  1860-70."     By 
Jo 


"  The  Relative  Mortality  of  Large  and  Small  Hospitals ;  their 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  considered."  By  Henrt 
C.  Bubdett,  Esq. 

"  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Tears  of  Small  Pox  in  England." 
By  WiLLUM  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

"The  Relations  of  the  English  Speaking  Populations."  By 
Htde  Curke,  Esq. 

"The  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America."  ,By 
Frederic  J.  Mouat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.DigitizedbyCoogle 
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HOWARD  MEDAL,  1882. 

The  nsual  annual  competition  for  the  "  Howard  Medal "  (1882) 
will  take  place  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  before.  The  Essays 
to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  30th  June,  1882. 

(The  Medal  is  of  bronze,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 

Howard,  on  the  other  a  whecUsheaf  with  suitable  inscription,) 
The  Council  have  a^in  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  2o/.  to  the 
writer  who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  November,  1882. 
The  Subject  is — 
"  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Severity  and 
"  Spread  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  Pop%datlon  ai 
*'  that  Period.   The  Essays  also  to  present  a  Comparison  of  the 
"  Mortality  by  Small  Pox  among  the  Prison  Population  of 
"  England  and  Wales  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the 
"  Mortality  from  the  same  cause  among  the  Prison  Population 
"  during  the  last  Twenty  Years^^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

The  Howard  Medal  shall  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society,  to  the 
Author  of  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  in  "  Social  Stcttistics"  a 
preference  being  given  to  those  topics  which  Howard  himself 
investigated,  and  illustrated  by  his  labours  and  writings. 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society, 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  pubhshing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appeamnce  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit ;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  fig^ures  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  (;Eiig!a^Cpllegc 
Entrance),  Strand,  London,  W.C.  °  Q' '^^^  byViUrOgre 
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BT.  HON.  W.  E.  aiiADSTONE,  M.P.  |         EDWARD  H.  BUNBUBY,  Esq. 
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Sir  Hekby  Babely. 
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Coimmttet. 
Sydney  Gedge,  Esq. 
Professor  Gladstone. 
F.  Habbison,  Esq. 
C.  M.  Kbknbdy,  Esq. 
Bev.  Dr.  Stanley  Lbathbs. 
W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq. 
H.  Maxwell  Lytb,  Esq. 
Jas.  CoTiEBMoBisoir,  Esq. 


St.  Geobob  Mitabt,  Esq. 
Dr.  MuNK. 

Bey.  Mabe  Pattibok. 
F.  POLLOOK,  Esq. 
Ber.  Dr.  Beynolds. 
Bev.  Dr.  BiGO. 
Hebbebt  Spenceb,  Esq. 
Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 


The  Library  (established  in  1841)  contains  90,000  Tolumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literatore,  in  yarious  Languages :  Subscriptions,  £3  a-year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6. 
Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Tolumes  are  idlowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town 
Members.  Beading-rooms  open  from  ten  to  half -past  six.  Catalogue,  New  Edition,  1875 
(1062  pp.),  price  16«. ;  to  Members,  12«.    Prospectuses  on  application. 

BOBEBT  HABBISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


The  Municipal  Corporations'  Companion,  Diaiy,  Directory,  and 
Year  Ml  of  Statistics  for  1882. 


Price  69.,  7#.  6d,,  and  12#.,  according  to  diary  space  and  binding. 

idespensable  work  of  reference  to  everr  Munici 
various  Officers  throughout  the  Kingdotn." — Vide  Public  Press, 


"An  indespensable  work  of  reference  to  every  Municipal   Corporation  and  their 


Tbe  County  Companion,  Diary,  and  Statistical  Chronicle 
Ha^sterial  and  Official  Directoiy  for  1882. 

Price  5*.,  7*.  6d.,  and  12*.,  according  to  diary  space  and  binding. 


WATERLOW  &  SONS,  LIMITED, 

LONDON    WALL,    GREAT   WINCHESTER   STREET,    E.C.,   AND 
PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.,  LONDON.  jOOglc 


AS  oxmjvsm  of  thb  objects  of 
THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bear- 
ing on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects,— especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  Would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Beading  Room ;  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Socie^  are,  wim  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Journal,  which  now  con- 
sists of  forty-four  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable 
library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  "  Howard  Medal " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time,  of 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Ouineas,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  loining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  annual  subscrip- 
tions by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  eacli 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  farther  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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R.  J.  MITCHELL  &  SONS, 

52(636,  PARLIAMENT  ST.,  (fe  52,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  RD.,8.W. 

nAAFDTIinTlir   executed  in   every  variety  of  style,  at  /ess  than 
DUUllDlIll/lIlU  Co-operative  prices  for  Cash.     Frice  List  ^atis. 

B.  J.  M.  and  Sows  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  erery  attention  is  paid  to  thii  partienlnr 
branch,  the  best  Workmen  being  employed.  The  Sewing  and  Forwarding  ia  strictly  attended  to,  and  a  superior 
taste  displayed  in  the  Finishing.  At  this  Establishment  a  large  assortment  of  Books  of  a  superior  character  is 
kept  constantly  on  sale,  in  viirious  styles  of  Morocco  and  elegant  Calf  Bindings,  from  wtilch  specimens  of 
Bookbinding  may  be  selected  at  patterns  for  Binding. 

Old  Books  Neatly  Bebacked  and  Brightened  Up  at  a  Very  Low  Charge. 


B.  J.  MITCMTiTi,  LICENSED  APFEAISEB  ft  7ALTJEK,  is  prepared  to  value 
Libraries  for  Probate,  fto.,  at  a  moderate  Commission,  also  to  purdiase  either 
small  or  large  CoUections  of  Books  at  a  &ir  value. 

DEPOT  FOR   THE    SALE    OF   PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS, 

AT    GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES. 

36,   PARLIAMENT    STREET,    S.W. 

Itbroria  Purclumd  and  Books  Bxchanged^ 

NOTED    STORES    FOR    CHEAP    MUSIC. 

C(M>PEBATIVE  PBICEB  FOB  CO-OPSBATITE  TEBM8.   FBOICPT  CASH. 

ifltt  %mm:  R.  J.  MITCHELL  &  SONS, 

52,  BPCnNflHAM  PALACE  BD.  (orooate  the  ftroByenor  Hotel)  LONDON,  8.¥. 

EST.AJBX.ISIXS.'O   1861. 


BIRKBEGK    BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancebt  Lane. 

Cnrrent  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and 
Interest  aUowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  vhen  not  drawn  below  £26.  No 
oommission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds, 
Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
DiTidends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

31#^  March,  1880.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Four  Millions. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bibebecc 
BiriLDiico  Society. 

HOW  TO  PDRCHiSE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  HTE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH, 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes.    Apply  at  the 
Office  of  the  Bibkbboe  Frbbhold  Land  Socibtt. 
A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars^  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RATfiNSCR0FT^3faaa^«-. 
SomiAirPTOK  Buildings,  Chancbbt  Lanb.  Digitized  by  ^0( 
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STATISTICAl   SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY. 


The  following  is  a  Uat  of  some  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  Numbers 
or  Parts,  Ac,  wanting  to  complete  Sets: 

Donations  of  any  portion  thereof  will  he  acceptable^  and  will  be  acknowledged 
by  the  /Society.     [Dates  and  Numben  in  all  cases  are  inclusiTe.] 

Association  op  thb  Chambers  op  Commerce  op  the  United  King- 
dom, Annual  Reports  op.  Nos.  2, 3,  and  6.   (1862-63,  and  1866.) 

Athenj:um.    The  first  seven  volumes.     1827-34. 

Bankers*  Magazine.    New  York.    Series  3,  Vol.  ii,  No.  7  (1868) ; 

Vol.  V,  No.  2  (1870) ;  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  6  and  7  (1872),  and  Vol.  viii. 

No.  6  (1873). 
Belgium.    Statistiqus  G^n^rale  dr  la  Belgique.    Expos^  db  la 

Situation  du  Rotaume.  Pout  la  periode  1831-40,  ditto  1841-50, 

ditto  1861-60. 

Census  op  Berab,  1872,  and  Census  op  Coobg,  1872. 

Central  Chamber  op  Agriculture,  Annual  Baforts,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

for  (1866-67). 
Comptb  G^n^ral  de  l' Administration  db  la  Justice  Civilb   et 

Commercule  en  France  pendant  les  Ann£bs  1862,  1872,  et 

1873. 
CoMPTK  G£n£ral  db  l'AlDministration  de  la  Justice  Criminellb 

EN  France  pendant*  les  Annees  1862,  1872,  et  1873. 

Economist.    The  first  three  volnmes.    1843-45. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.    (New  York.)    Vols,  i  to  zii,  and 

XV  to  xxvi. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.    First  three  volumes.    1871-73,  and 

the  Monthly  Number  for  December,  1880. 

l4AB0URER's  Friend.    Nos.  230  (1869)  and  231  (1870). 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Procebdihos  of. 
Nos.  1—5,  1844-45  to  1848-49. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.    Transactions  for  1854-55. 

Pamphleteer,   The   (London,  1813-28).      Vols,  viii — ^xvi,  zxvii, 
xxviii,  xxix. 

RivisTA  Europea,  Rivista  Internazionale.     New  series.     Vols,  i 

to  iii. 
Royal  Society,  London.    Indexes  to  the  Philosophical  Tbansac- 

TiONs.   4to.    Parts  I,  IT,  and  III,  and  Catalogue  of  Scibntific 

Papers.   Vols,  i  to  viii.    4to. 
Royal  Socieit  op  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  of.    Vols,  i  and  ii. 
Royal  Asutic  Society,  Journal.    Vol.  xiv  (1853-54). 
Surtees  Society.    Vols,  i  to  xxv,  xxvii  to  xxxii,  and  xxxiv. 
Tableaux  Gi^n^raux  du  Commerce  de  la  Fbancb,  &c.,  pendant  i.es 

Annies  1846,  1847,  1850,  et  1868  a  1876.      ^         . 
The  Times,  from  1845-63  and  1869-74.      Dgi-^dby^OOgle 
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ISSUED  BY 

EDWARD    STANFOED, 

55,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


L  ATLASES  and  MAPS.^General  Catalogue  of  Atlases  and  Maps 
published  or  sold  by  Edwabd  Stakfobd. 

2.  BOOKS. — List  of  Books  published  by  Edward  Stanford  ;  including 
Naral  and  Military  Books,  Ordnance  Surrey  Publications,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Smrey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Meteorological  Office  Publications,  published 
on  account  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

4.  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS.— Selected  List  of  Maps  of  London 

and  its  Enyirons,  published  by  Edwabd  Stanpobd. 

5.  ORDNANCE  MAPS.— Selected  List  of  Principal  Publications  of  the 

Ordnance  Sury^y  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (gratis).  Also,  the  Official  Detailed 
Catalogue,  in  Three  Diyisions,  with  Index  Maps.  England  and  Wales,  !#.;  by 
post,  U.  ii,    Scotland,  8<l. ;  by  post,  lid,    Irelimd,  6<2. ;  by  post,  9(2. 

6.  GEOLOaiCAL   SURVEY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRE- 

LAND.— Catalogue  of  the  G-eological  Maps,  Sections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Andbew 
0.  Baicsay,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sunreys  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Price  Qd, ;  per  post  *!d, 

8.  ADMIRALTY  CHARTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and 

Sailing  Directions,  &c.,  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.    200  pp.  royal  Sto.    Price  1m,  ;  per  post,  1#.  M, 

9.  INDIA^ — Catalogue  of  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  and 

other  parts  of  Asia.  Published  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.    Post  free  for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

10.  EDUCATIONAL.— Select  List  of  Educational  Works  published  by 

Edwabd  Stakfobd,  including  those  formerly  published  by  Yabty  &  Cox. 

11.  EDUCATIONAL    WORKS    and    STATIONERY.— Stanford's 

Catalogue  of  School  Stationery,  Educational  Works,  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Globes. 

12.  SCHOOL  PRIZE  BOOKS.— List  of  Works  specially  adapted  for 

School  Prizes,  Awards,  and  Presentations. 

13.  BOOKS. — A  Catalogue  of   Selected   Books  in  every  department  of 

English  Literature,  irrespectiye  of  Publisher,  classified  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
easy  reference. 

14.  BOOKS    and    MAPS    for    TOURISTS.  —  Sianford's   Tourist's 

Catalogue,  containing  a  List,  irrespectiye  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Trayeller ;  with  Index  Maps  to 
the  Goyemment  Sunreys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

*«*    Witli  Uie  exception  of  those  irlth  price  affixed,  any  of  the  abore  Catalogues  can  be  had  ffraUi  on 
Application;  or,  by  pott,  for  a  Penny  Stamp. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

Agent  by  Appointment  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Geological  Survey  Mope, 

the  Admiralty  Charte,  Ser  Majesty^ e  Stationery  Office  and 

India  Office  JPublications,  etc. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

COST  OF  A  COMPLETE  SET  (ip  not  out  of  print). 
1838-81.     (44  Vols.,  unbound.) 


£  *.  d. 

Vol.    I.     (1838.)     9  Numbers  at  1*.  6d -  13    « 

Vol.  11.     (1839.)     3  Numbers  at  U.  Gd,  and  3  Parts  at  2s.  Sd -  12    - 

Vols.  Ill— XI.     (1840-48).     9  vols.     10* 4  10    - 

Vol.  XII.     (1849.)     Including  a  double  number -  12    G 

Vols.  XIII— XIX.     (1850-56).     7  vols,  at  10* 3  10    - 

Vol.  XX.     (1857.) -  11    - 

Vol.  XXI.     (1858.)   -  12    - 

VoLXXII.     (1859.) -  11    C 

Vol.  XXIII.     (1860.)    -  13    - 

Vols.  XXIV— XXV.     (1861-62.)     2  vols,  at  15* 1  10     - 

Vols.  XXVI— XXVII.     (1863-64.)     2  vob.  at  14* „....     18- 

Vol.  XXVIII.     (1865.)    -  17    6 

Vol.  XXIX.     (1866.)    -  15    6 

Vol.  XXX.     (1867.) -  19    - 

Vol.  XXXI.     (1868.) -  15    6 

Vol.  XXXII.     (1869.) -  14    - 

Vol.  XXXin.     (1870.)    

Vol.  XXXrV.     (1871.) 

Vol.  XXXV.     (1872.) 

VoL  XXXVI.    (1873.)    

Vol.  XXXVII.     (1874.)  „ 

VoL  XXXVIII.    (1875.) 

Vol.  XXXIX.    (1876.) 

Vol.  XL.     (1877.) 

Vol.  XLI.    (1878.)  

Vol.  XLII.     (1879.) 

Vol.  XLIII.     (1880.)   

Vol.  XLIV.     (1881.)    

General  Analytical  Indexes  :— 

To  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  a838-52) -  3  6 

„     Ten  Volumes  (1853-62)   -  3  6 

„             „             (1863-72)    -  3  6 

£31  15   c 


Copies  of  any  number  of  the  Journal  (if  not  out  of  print),  can 
be  obtained  of  the  pablisher,  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  S.W. 

Members  onli/y  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copies  of  any  number 
of  the  Journal f  at  the  Society's  Rooms  (King's  College  Entrance), 
Strand,  W.C,  London. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  charged  to  Members, 
was  raised  firom  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  pubUshing  price. 

NoTB. — One  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  s^^i^Wb^^^^f^^ 


CORNELIUS   WALFORD,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 

"  t  ** 

BBIKO 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OP  TERMS  USED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LIVES  OP  ALL 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INSURANCE, 
WHETHER  AS  AUTHOR,  MANAGER,  ACTUARY,  SECRETARY,  AGENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  OTHERWISE:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REPER- 
TORY OP  ALL  WORKS  WRITTEN  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  INSURANCE 
AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  SCIENCES:  AN  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  OP 
EVENTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  OP  INSURANCE,  INCLUDING  A  HISTORY  OP  ALL  KNOWN 
OFFICES  OF  INSURANCE  FOUNDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING. 

▲VD  ALSO  coNTAnnira 

k  Detailed  Account  of  tbe  Rise  and  Progress  of  Insurance 
in  Europe  and  in  America. 


Continued  in  Farts,  which  appear  about  every  Six  Weeks^  pi-ice  25.  6rf, 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  think  we  may  sBfelj  say  that  it  surpascies  all  auticipations  whidi  baye  been  fonned 
as  to  its  yalue.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  perfect. — Insurance  Record, 

We  think  we  can  safely  predict  for  it  the  position  of  a  standard  work.— /jmiranc* 
Agent, 

Eyeiy  matter  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Insurance  is  dealt  with  clearly  and 
fully.— CWy  Pretf, 

The  work  is  as  thorough  as  though  on  each  separate  article,  as  on  a  separate  Tolume, 
the  author  were  content  to  rest  his  reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and  knowledge 
of  details. — Insurance  Circular. 

Wo  have  reriewed  in  detail  this  extended  work,  which  is  really  one  of  a  national 
character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so  many  phases  of  our  social  life,  in  the  belief  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents  will  be  appreciated  by  many  outside  insurance  circles. — Time* 
^nd  January,  1878. 
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**  The  publication  will  be  an  inralaable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  aU  who  tab  n 
interest  in  public  affairs.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 'the  Index  to  the  oomi^ 
Tolume,  upon  which  half  its  utility  for  reference  depends,  leaves  nothing  to  be  deiirei 
either  for  accuracy  or  fuUneBS." — The  Academy,  | 

'*  So  important  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  has  seldom,  if  eret^  been  broQibt 
within  the  compass  of  an  octayo  yolume ;  and  the  arrangement  throughout  their  laboiioai 
compilation  is  admirably  dear  and  concise,  rendering  the  consultation  of  its  pages  on  vj 
subject  included  therein  both  easy  and  decisiye." — Daily  Telegraph, 


LONDON:  W^.    H.    ALLEN    AND    CO^ 
13,   WATERLOO    PLACE,    S.W., 


NOTICE. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every  means  within 
their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal,  they  do  not 
hold  thomselyes  responsible  for  their  accnracy,  which  must  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors, 
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VoL  XLIV.]  [Part  IV. 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER   1881. 


The  Opening  Address  of  James  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
Ibth  November,  1881. 

On  taking  the  chair  last  year  as  your  President,  I  brought  under 
your  notice  the  Land  Question,  and  the  extraordinary  deyelopment 
of  agricultural  production  in  America.  Since  that  time  an  entire 
session  of  parliament,  has  been  devoted  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  The  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  by  an  unprecedented  series  of  bad  harvests,  must  compel 
early  consideration,  by  the  legislature,  of  the  land  question  in  this 
country.  As  it  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  one  with 
which  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  publicly  identified, 
I  think  I  cannot  better  occupy  your  attention  on  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  Society,  than  in  placing  before  you  some  circum- 
stances which  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  view  in  legislating  for 
its  judicious  settlement. 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
loss  has  fallen  chiefly  on  the  wheat  and  sheep  districts  of  the 
country,  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
midlands.  We  may  assume  the  actual  loss  of  farming  capital,  from 
the  calamitous  seasons,  at  not  less  than  the  120  millions  lately 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
farming  capital.  But  though  the  loss  has  been  general,  it  has  been 
less  in  degree  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  com  districts,  in  many 
parts  of  which  more  than  the  half  of  the  farmers'  capital  has  dis- 
appeared. The  chief  cause  has  been  an  unprecedented  series  of  bad 
seasons,  with  only  tWo  good  crops  in  ten  years,  and  among  the  bad 
ones  that  of  1879,  the  worst  of  the  century. 

Our  neighbours  in  western  Europe  appear  to  have  been  visited, 
though  not  so  severely,  with  the  same  unfavourable  weather,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  large  decline  of  exported  com  from 
Germany  and  France,  the  latter  of  which  instead  of  exporting 
wheat  has  drawn  considerable  supplies  from  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  productive  years  and  good  prices 
have  stimulated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  extension  qt  wheat 
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growing  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  a  single  year  tbey 
increased  their  acreage  by  an  extent  equal  to  our  total  growth.  In 
the  twenty  years  from  1840  to  1860  their  wheat  production  rose 
from  lo  to  20  million  quarters ;  in  the  twenty  years  from  1860  to 
1880  it  grew  fix)m  20  to  60  millions, — ^and  their  extent  of  good  wheat 
land  is  practically  unlimited.  The  two  great  com  products  of  that 
country  are  wheat  and  Indian  com,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  which 
this  country,  and  western  Europe  generaUy,  will  become  increa- 
singly dependent  on  America,  and  the  price  of  wheat  here  will  be 
chiefly  ruled  by  the  production  there. 

But  it  is  a  most  encouraging  fact  for  British  agriculture  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  foreign  produce  com- 
peting with  it,  the  price  maintains  and  in  most  cases  increases  its 
level.  This  will  be  seen  in  a  table  appended  to  this  paper,  which 
embraces  a  comparison  of  the  imports  into  this  country  of  the  main 
articles  of  food,  between  the  first  five  and  the  last  five  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Reading  it  shortly,  the  imports  of  live  cattle  have 
increased  90  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  16  per  cent,  in  price, — of 
sheep  1 50  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  1 5  per  cent,  in  price, — fresh 
meat  220  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  13  per  cent,  in  price, — butter 
75  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  16  per  cent,  in  price,— cheese  135  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  8  per  cent,  in  price, — while  the  only  edible 
article  of  animal  produce  which  has  decreased  in  price  is  salted 
provisions,  which  have  increased  250  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but 
diminished  in  price  7  per  cent.  In  regard  to  corn,  barley  has 
increased  90  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  10  per  cent,  in  price,— oats 
122  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  14  per  cent,  in  price, — ^but  wheats 
which  has  increased  in  quantity  7  5  per  cent.,  has  fallen  4  per  cent 
in  price.  English  wool  has  suffered  from  the  increase  of  foreign 
import,  and  the  change  of  fashion,  the  price  having  fallen  nearly 
10  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  wool,  in  the  wheat 
and  sheep  counties,  coupled  with  the  mortality  in  sheep,  presses 
very  severely  on  these  counties.  But  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
though  the  import  of  meat  and  provisions  has  nearly  trebled,  and 
that  of  com  has  doubled,  the  price  in  every  case  except  salted  pro- 
visions, wool,  and  wheat,  has  increased.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  on  an  import  in  the  last  year  of  three  and  a-half  million 
tons,  which  is  two-thirds  of  our  whole  supply,  is  as  yet  only  4  per 
cent.  Barley  and  oats,  the  description  of  com  which  the  British 
Islands  yield  in  perfection,  have  both  increased  in  value,  and 
would  have  risen  more  but  for  the  check  caused  by  the  constantly 
growing  imports  of  Indian  com,  which  now  reach  two  million  tons 
in  a  year, — a  wonderful  addition,  at  a  moderate  cost,  to  the  nutri- 
ment and  support  of  all  animal  life  in  the  United  Elingdom.  Bat 
seeing  so  general  a  rise  of  price,  in  the  face  of  imports  of  such 
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magnitude,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  oar  increasing 
population  if  any  effective  curb  had  been  placed  on  them  ? 

In  the  ten  years  between  1871  and  1881,  and  chiefly  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  a  considerable  extent  of  arable  land  has 
been  converted  to  permanent  pasture.  In  that  direction  828,000 
acres  of  com,  and  228,000  acres  of  green  crops  have  been  absorbed, 
and  an  annual  return  therefrom  of  about  eight  millions  sterling  has 
consequently  disappeared.  For  though  the  permanent  grass  has  at 
the  same  time  been  increased  by  2,208,000  acres,  and  two  acres  of 
grass  thus  substituted  for  one  of  arable,  the  live  stock  has  fallen 
from  its  highest  point  in  1874  by  346,000  cattle  and  6,856,000 
sheep,  a  loss  exceeding  18,000,000/.  in  value.  This  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  injury  done  to  the  grazing  value  of  the  finer  grass 
lands,  especially  by  the  fluke  disease  in  sheep,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  of  crops  on  the  arable  land,  by  the  low  temperature, 
excessive  moisture,  and  defective  quality  of  the  seasons  since  that 
year.  And  to  some  extent  it  reveals  also  the  contraction  of  the 
capital  of  the  farmers,  many*of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  complement  of  live  stock  in  order  to  meet 
their  engagements. 

In  considering  the  question,  for  the  home  producer,  of  the  kind 
of  produce  in  which  he  is  best  likely  to  succeed  against  his  foreign 
competitor,  the  weight  to  be  transported  from  great  distances  is 
very  important.  A  ton  of  meat  or  provisions  is  six  times  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  com,  and,  as  these  are  yielded  by  the  land  in  about 
like  proportions,  the  produce  of  six  acres  in  the  form  of  meat  or 
provisions  could  be  transported  (if  the  rate  of  carriage  were  the 
same)  as  cheaply  as  that  of  one  acre  of  com.  But  provisions 
cannot  yet  be  handled  with  the  same  facility  as  com,  and  therefore 
the  rate  is  higher.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ingenuity 
will  devise  methods  by  which  this  difficulty  will  be  largely  over- 
come, there  being  so  big  a  profit  in  every  farthing  per  ton  per  mile 
that  can  be  saved  over  a  distance  of  four  or  five  thousand  miles. 
This  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  more  rapid  proportionate 
inci'ease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  imports  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  those  of  meat  and  other  animal  produce  having 
increased  175  per  cent.,  and  those  of  com  90  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion is  already  doubled,  and  the  practice  of  conveying,  over  vast 
distances,  that  description  of  produce  which  can  be  packed  in  the 
least  bulk,  must  prevail  and  extend. 

It  would  seem  not  necessary  therefore  to  overturn  the  general 
principle  of  the  agricultural  system  under  which  British  agriculture 
has  attained  pre-eminence.  Mixed  husbandry,  corn  and  cattle,  will 
continue  to  hold  their  ground.  Our  cattle  cannot  be  reared  without 
winter  fodder,  and  that  can  be  most  cheaply  found  in  the  straw  of 
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the  com  crops,  whicH  at  once  supplies  food  and  yields  manore.  The 
value  of  straw,  thongH  not  reckoned  in  money,  is  a  large  addition 
to  that  of  the  com.  The  alternation  of  corn,  and  green  crops,  and 
grass,  keeps  the  land  refreshed.  It  proportions  the  work  to  the 
seasons,  and  by  its  variety  elicits  the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  and 
gives  employment  to  the  labourer,  and  to  the  blacksmith,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  village  shopkeeper.  The  country  feeds  the  town 
not  only  with  fresh  provisions,  but  recruits  it  with  fresh  life- 
There  will  be  still  room  for  all  conditions  of  men  amongst  us,  and 
no  need  to  convert  the  surface  of  England  into  a  vast  grass  field. 
Those  parts  of  the  country  in  the  western  midlands,  the  west,  and 
in  Ireland,  which  by  climate  and  soil  are  least  fitted  for  com,  wiU 
go  more  into  grass,  but  the  "  convertible  "  soils  of  the  rest  of  these 
islands  will,  in  the  general  interests,  be  most  profitably  continued 
under  arable  cultivation. 

The  wider  competition  to  which  British  agriculture  is  now 
exposed,  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  which  our  predecessors 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  sought  to  defend  themselves.  "  It 
"  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,"  says  Adam  Smith,  '*  that  some 
'^  of  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
''  Parliament  against  the  extension  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the 
"  remoter  counties.  Those  remoter  counties,  they  pretended,  from 
*'  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  land,  would  be  able  to  seU  their 
^  grass  and  com  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themselves, 
"  and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cultivation. 
^  Their  rents,  however,"  he  adds,  '^  have  risen,  and  their  cultivation 
"  has  been  improved  since  that  time." 

In  much  the  same  spirit  it  was  lately  proposed  in  some  quarters 
to  reimpose  a  protective  duty  of  5».  on  imported  com.  But  onr 
vicinity  to  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  in  our  various  centres  of 
population,  not  now  limited  to  London,  gives  us  a  natural  protection 
much  higher  than  this.  The  cost  of  transport  from  the  western 
prairies,  to  our  competitors  in  this  market,  at  the  lowest  rate  hitherto 
reached,  is  i«.  6d.  on  a  bushel  of  com,  which  is  a  natural  protection 
of  I2«.  on  a  quarter,  and  equal  to  42».  an  acre  on  the  average  pro- 
duce of  our  wheat  crops,  and  somewhat  more  on  barley  and  oats. 
If  this  rate  should,  in  the  progress  of  invention  and  competition,  be 
reduced  by  even  so  much  as  one- third,  viz.,  to  la.  a  bushel,  we  should 
still  have  a  natural  protection  equal  to  the  average  rent  of  our  com 
land.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  farmer,  with  his  inherited 
and  acquired  skill,  with  the  conmiand  of  labour  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  that  in  America,  and  when  legal  security  shall  be  given 
him  for  his  invested  capital,  would,  with  this  advantage,  by  which  he 
starts  on  equal  terms,  be  unable  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  ? 

It  has  been  indeed  stated  recently  that  the  rates,  tithes,  and 
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taxes  which  the  English  &rmer  has  to  pay  are  equivalent  to,  and 
^o  awaj  with  this  natural  protection,  the  idea  being  that  the 
American  producer  is  not  weighted  by  local  burdens.  Rates  and 
taxes  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  to  be  inequitably 
imposed  on  the  land,  are  undoubtedly  a  grievance  which  should  be 
fairly  readjusted ;  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  imag^e  that  the  producer 
in  the  United  States  is  exempt  from  their  burden.  In  those  new 
•countries  all  the  conveniences  which  have  been  the  slow  growth  of 
centuries  here,  have  to  be  provided  at  once  there.  Beads,  bridges, 
*court-houses,  jails,  schools,  churches,  have  to  be  constructed  by  the 
young  colony  from  its  own  resources.  The  local  taxation  even  in 
4h  comparatively  old  State,  when  I  was  in  Ohio  some  years  ago, 
•exceeded  i  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  real  property  of  the 
State,  which  would  be  equal,  at  our  rates  of  investment  in  this 
country,  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  annual  rental  of  the  land.  And 
in  regard  to  tithe,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  rate,  but  is  part  of 
the  rent,  and  is  therefore  itself  subject  to  be  rated.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  felt  to  be  a  hardship,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  if  all 
parties  interested  would  agree,  in  bringing  about  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  tithe  ovmers  as  a  class  might  receive  from  the  State 
4he  average  of  their  present  net  income,  and  the  landowner  would 
be  gradually  redeeming  the  tithe  by  paying  the  full  amount  direct 
to  the  State,  for  such  a  period  of  years  as  would  extinguish  it,  on 
the  same  principle  as  tithes  in  Ireland  have  been  dealt  with  in 
•order  to  be  redeemed. 

There  are  two  capitals  employed  in  British  agriculture,  that  of 
the  landowner  and  that  of  the  farmer.  The  first  has  hitherto 
been  certain  and  safe,  and  therefore  yielding  a  small  return ;  the 
-other  speculative,  and  liable  to  seasons  and  competition  prices,  and 
requiring  a  much  larger  percentage  to  cover  risk.  The  capitalist 
is  content  with  3  per  cent,  for  his  secure  investment,  which  carried 
with  it  also  influence  and  position.  A  farm  worth  50/.  an  acre  for 
^he  freehold,  needs  a  further  10/.  an  acre  to  provide  the  farmer's 
capital  for  its  cultivation.  The  landlord  is  satisfied  with  a  return 
•of  3  per  cent,  on  his  50/.,  while  the  tenant  looks  for  10  per  cent,  for 
management,  capital,  and  skill,  on  his  10^.  Suppose  that  the  farmer 
has  a  capital  sufficient  to  buy  100  acres  at  this  price,  and  stock  it. 
he  would  get  for  his  5,000/.  invested  in  freehold,  1 50/.,  and  for  his 
1,000/.  farm  capital,  100/.,  together  250/.  But  if  he  followed  the 
custom  of  this  country,  and  used  the  whole  of  his  capital  in  culti- 
vating another  man's  land,  he  would  with  his  6,000/.  hire  600  acres, 
on  which  his  return  ought  to  be  600/.  He,  in  truth,  then  trades  on 
the  capital  of  the  landowner,  practically  lent  to  him  at  the  low  rate 
of  3  per  cent.,  which  he  converts  into  a  trade  profit  on  hio  capital 
»of  10. 
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We  cannot  make  a  comparison  between  this  system  and  Uie 
extremely  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  those 
farmers  who  desire  to  become  freeholders  of  their  farms.  For  the 
price  of  land  in  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  twenty  years*  purchase, 
yielding  a  return  of  5  per  cent.,  which  admits  of  the  existing  rent 
redeeming  the  freehold,  on  Oovemment  terms,  in  thirty-fiye  yean. 
The  Irish  farmer  may  thns  become  the  owner  of  his  farm  by  pay- 
ing his  present  rent  continuously  for  that  time.  But  the  British 
farmer  cannot  buy  his  farm  for  less  than  thirty  years*  purchase, 
which  is  equal  to  little  over  a  3  per  cent,  return,  and  which  he 
could  only  redeem  (even  with  the  advantage  of  GU>vemment  terms) 
by  an  annual  payment  one-half  greater  than  his  present  rent.  lU 
therefore,  parliament  were  disposed  to  offer  him  the  same  assistance 
in  order  to  acquire  the  freehold,  he  would  be  unable  to  use  it  with 
equal  advantage. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  neither  in  our  system  of  agriculture, 
nor  in  the  principle  of  a  divided  but  harmoniously  working  separate 
capital  of  landlord  and  tenant,  would  it  be  necessary  or  advisable 
to  introduce  in  this  country  any  essential  change.  If  this  be  clearly 
recognised  and  admitted,  we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  our  aim 
upon  those  practical  questions  affecting  landowner  and  farmer  in 
which  the  legislature  can  really  afford  assistance. 

And  first  as  regards  the  landowner.  He  is  the  nominal  owner 
of  five-sixths  of  the  joint  capital  embarked  in  British  agricultare, 
and  upon  him  in  the  end  ought  to  come  the  chief  weight  of  any 
disaster  that  befalls  it.  But  if  his  ownership  is  so  hampered  by 
entail  and  family  settlements  that  he  cannot  use  his  position  with  the 
freedom  of  absolute  ownership,  he  is  disabled  from  bearing  his  isar 
share  of  such  a  strain  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  on  the  land. 
Having  only  the  income,  when  that  ceases  to  come  in,  he  is  helpless. 
On  this  point  I  need  not  here  further  enlarge,  as  I  entered  upon  it  at 
5ome  length  in  my  address  last  year,  and  it  has  elsewhere  received 
^'he  most  ample  discussion  from  the  most  capable  authorities.  It  is 
only  by  a  fee  simple  ownership  that  a  landowner  in  difficult  times 
can  do  justice  to  his  estate  and  his  tenants.  And  if  circumstances 
oblige  him  to  sell  part  of  the  property  in  order  that  he  may  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  claims  upon  the  rest,  the  land  in  all  probability 
will  pass  into  hands  more  capable  of  rendering  it  fully  productive ; 
for  the  power  to  sell  confers  also  the  opportunity  to  buy.  This 
question  is  now  ripe  for  legislation,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  great  subjects  of  the  devolution  of 
land,  the  transfer  of  land,  the  registry  of  land,  and  the  mode  of 
borrowing  on  land,  being  subjects  of  great  importance  to  all  con- 
nected  with  land,  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  present  Oovemmeni 
efficiently  and  fearlessly. 
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Let  ns  now  consider  the  question  as  it  affects  the  farmer.  And 
first  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  npon  that  distinctive 
feature  of  British  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  capi- 
talist farmers,  as  compared  with  the  peasant  proprietors  of  other 
countries,  or  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain  is  held  in  farms  averaging 
1 68  acres,  and  1 5  per  cent,  in  farms  of  50  acres  and  under.  Of  the 
32  million  cultivated  acres,  27  millions  are  held  by  the  class  of  con- 
siderable farmers,  men  employing  labour,  and  using  labour-saving 
machinery  and  other  means  by  which  labour  is  rendered  most 
productive.  The  individual  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  will  average  about  1,300/.,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  capital  of  a  French  peasant  proprietor.  The  Engliaihinan, 
in  fairly  prosperous  times,  will  make  a  10  per  cent,  return  upon  the 
whole  of  it,  or  130/.  The  Frenchman  will  receive  10  per  cent,  on 
only  one-sixth  of  his  employed  in  cultivation,  and  3  per  cent,  on 
five-sixths  sunk  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil — together,  53Z.  The 
168  acres  of  the  Englishman  will  afford  an  annual  expenditure,  on 
labour  and  tradesmen,  of  250/.  to  300/.  The  22  acres  of  the  French- 
man will  not  more  than  employ  himself  and  his  family.  The 
average  wheat  crop  in  England  is  28  bushels  an  acre;  that  of 
France  barely  18.  There  seems  thus  no  inducement  to  copy  the 
French  system. 

Let  us  see  how  the  comparison  stands  with  the  small  farm 
system  of  Lreland.  The  average  holding  in  that  country  is  about 
25  acres,  and  if  we  even  reckon  a  capital  of  8^  an  acre  employed 
by  the  farmer,  and  a  return  of  10  per  cent.,  he  would  have  but  20L 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Nothing  can  be  spared 
for  economising  or  increasing  production.  A  simple  test  of  pro- 
ductive agriculture  is  the  surplus  that  is  left  for  rent  after  all  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  including  the  interest  of  capital,  have  been 
provided  for.  To  ascertain  this  I  have  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  two  countries  by  taking  the  value  of  the  agricultural  crops 
and  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  but  reckoning 
com,  cattle,  and  sheep  at  a  rate  one-fourth  higher  here  than  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  the  British  farmer's  rent,  as  shown  by  the  land 
rental  upon  which  income  tax  is  paid,  bears  a  proportion  of  5^.  4x2. 
to  the  pound  of  that  value,  and  the  Irish  farmer's  apparently 
only  28.  Sd.  But  the  income  tax  assessment  in  Ireland  is  not, 
as  in  this  country,  upon  actual  rent,  but  follows  the  valuation 
for  poor  law  purposes,  which  is  much  under  the  actual  rent; 
and  to  that  extent,  whatever  it  may  be,  this  comparison  must 
be  modified.  But  even  if  it  truly  represented  the  actual  rent, 
it  would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  a  system  of  husbandry 
which  barely  supports  the  farmer  and  his  family  should  leave 
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a  smaller  surplos  for  the  landowner,  the  labourer,  and  the  trades- 
man. 

I  can  have  no  donbt  therefore  that  the  true  policy  in  British 
agriculture  is  to  strengthen  and  maintain  it  on  its  present  lines. 
That  the  collapse  here  has  been  sharper  and  the  losses  greater  than 
in  Ireland  is  true,  for  we  had  more  to  lose.  The  want  of  sunlight 
and  heat  is  more  damaging  to  our  principal  crop,  wheat,  and  to  the 
greatly  more  artificial  or  intensive  system  of  agriculture  practised 
in  this  country.  And  the  long  continuance  of  lean  years  has  cut 
deeply  into  farming  capital,  making  such  havoc  as  only  a  return  of 
an  equal  continuance  of  good  seasons  can  in  any  considerable  degree 
restore.  The  evil  is  the  more  keenly  felt  that  the  loss  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  smaller  part  of  the  agricult9ral  capital — the  farmers* 
share  of  the  joint  venture.  And  the  cry  that  has  arisen,  north  and 
south,  for  legislative  interposition,  is  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  of 
injury  that  a  natural  calamity,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  pro* 
vided  against,  has  been  in  large  proportion  left  to  be  borne  by  the 
weaker  part  of  the  common  interest  on  which  it  has  fallen.  For  this, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  nominal  landowner  is  less  to  blame  than 
the  state  of  the  law  which  fetters  aud  incapacitates  him.  What 
the  tenant  in  the  more  distressed  districts  requires  is  an  immediate, 
though  it  may  be  temporary,  reduction  of  rent,  to  keep  him  going 
till  the  better  times  come,  which  nature  and  legislative  changes  may 
more  slowly  bring  round.  But  besides  the  actual  loss  of  ^etrmiug 
capital,  the  land  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
become  less  productive.  To  restore  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  an 
old  country  like  this  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  costly.  There 
are  indeed  silent  natural  processes  going  on  towards  that  end,  one 
of  which,  of  wonderful  power,  in  the  form  of  worm-casts,  has  been 
discovered  to  us  in  the  most  recent  work  of  Dr.  Darwin.  But  as 
one  generation  follows  another,  more  and  more  of  its  natural  ferti- 
lity is  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  of 
farming  is  required  to  maintain  it.  There  is,  therefore,  pressing 
necessity  for  land  l^islation,  which  on  the  one  hand  shall  free  the 
landowner  from  the  shackles  which  prevent  him  dealing  with  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  on  the  other  give  to  the  &rmer  that 
assurance  of  security  to  which  his  share  of  the  capital  is  equalfy 
entitled. 

Questions  of  this  kind  ripen  slowly  in  this  country.  Thirty-one 
years  ago,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  pointed  to  the  practical 
grievances  which  interfered  with  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
relation  between  landlord  and  farmer.  '*  Do  not  the  laws  of  entail 
'*  and  settlement^"  I  then  said,  *'  disable  a  vast  number  of  proprietors 
'*  and  disincline  others  from  giving  the  relief  and  accommodation 
"  io  their  tenants  which  they  might  give  if  they  had  the  fall 
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^*  disposal  of  their  estates  ?  Are  not  tenabts  and  landlords  mntoally 
^'  consdons  that  almost  every  tenant  is  obliged  to  starve  his  farm 
"  when  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  oconpancy  for  want  of  some 
"  equitable  means  of  securing  repayment  for  unexhausted  improve- 
**  ments  ?  Is  there  not  a  fictitious  competition  for  land  promoted 
^'  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  distress  in  England,  and  of  the 
'*  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland,  enabling  a  needy  or  shortsighted 
**  landlord,  with  comparative  safety  to  himself,  to  pit  men  of  straw 
'*  against  men  of  capital,  running  up  the  tenant's  rents  and  limiting 
"  their  reasonable  demands  for  improvements  ?  These  are  practical 
"  questions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agri- 
*^  cultural  tenants,  which  have  happily  not  yet  been  appropriated 
"  by  either  political  party,  and  which  are  much  more  worthy  of 
**  the  farmer's  consideration  than  running  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
*'  protection."  These  were  topics  pressing  on  the  agricultural  mind 
as  we  were  entering  upon  our  career  of  free  trade,  laid  aside  amid 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  increas- 
ing consumption  of  agricultural  produce,  and  now  again  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  by  the  continued  losses  of  calamitous 
seasons,  and  the  sudden  development  of  an  American  competition 
which  would  have  come  upon  us  ten  years  earlier  but  for  the  check 
•caused  by  the  insurrection  of  the  South. 

To  an  old  land  reformer  like  myself  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  at  Leeds,  in  regard  both  to 
landowners  and  farmers,  are  as  the  '*  light  arising  in  the  darkness." 
'^  It  is  of  capital  and  immediate  importance  for  the  &rmer,  to  see 
**  that  effectual  and  not  abortive  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
"  whole  interest  of  the  tenants,  not  a  part  of  that  interest,  but  the 
''  whole  interest  in  his  improvements,  and  his  interest  as  the  Ioao 
"  may  define  it  in  his  tenured  On  this  last  point  I  withhold  an 
opinion  until  the  object  and  method  shall  be  developed.  For  this 
must  be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  various  interests  concerned  ; 
first,  the  public,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  limited  territory 
nearest  to  them  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  next,  the  landowner,  the  &rmer,  and  the  labourer,  to 
whose  joint  capital,  skill,  and  industry  the  work  of  so  doing  has 
been  entrusted. 

*'  One  great  cause  of  the  advance  in  civilisation  and  the  arts," 
says  Adam  Smith,  '*  is  the  increase  of  population,  which,  by  keep- 
*'  ing  itself  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  demands 
'*  fresh  discoveries  and  inventions  as  much  at  one  period  as  another, 
"  and  insures  a  continued  improvement."  In  other  words,  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  that  implies  competition, 
without  which  the  stimulus  to  improvement  would  be  wanting. 
The  competition  principle  is  accepted  in  all  profession^,  occupa- 
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tions,  and  bnsiness.  In  the  law  and  medicine,  the  ablest  men  take 
the  lead;  in  mannfactnres,  the  newest  machines  and  the  best  taste; 
in  the  arts,  the  highest  proficiency;  in  every  branch  of  employ- 
ment, honest  and  capable  work.  The  whole  standard  of  profi- 
ciency is  elevated  by  the  principle  of  competition.  Agricnltore  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule  if  rightly  exercised.  But  there  are  two 
interests  at  work  which  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  may 
easily,  and  do  often,  become  antagonistic  and  injurious.  In  all 
other  occupations  the  individual  capacity  is  personal,  and  attains 
and  keeps  its  reward.  But  the  cultivator  of  another  man's  land« 
when  he  leaves  the  farm,  passes  it,  if  increased  by  him  in  lettable 
value,  to  his  landlord,  without  compensation, — the  latter  taking  to 
himself  the  increased  capital  value,  without  giving  to  the  man  who 
assisted  in  the  development  of  that  increase,  any  share  of  it.  It 
may  be  this  share  that  Mr.  Gladstone  means  by  *'  the  tenant's 
*'  interest,  as  the  law  may  define  it,  in  his  tenure." 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  in  regard  to  British  agri* 
culture,  to  take  any  legislative  step  which  should  tend  to  alter  the 
well  recognised  rule  that  the  landlord  makes  all  the  permanent 
outlays  required,  and  the  tenant  finds  only  the  capital  for  cultiva- 
tion. And  it  would  be  an  equally  mistaken  policy  to  take  any 
course  which  should  diminish  the  landowner's  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  his  property.  The  measured  indicated  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  when  they  become  law,  will  place  him  in  a 
position  which  will  enable  him  to  take  his  full  share  of  the  burden 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  it  is  on  every  account 
desirable  that  the  law  for  the  better  security  of  the  tenant's  capital 
and  interest  should  be  passed  at  the  same  time.  It  will  indeed  be 
a  happy  conclusion  of  a  long  pending  controversy  if  such  measures 
can  be  devised  as  will  best  tend  to  the  continuous  increase  of  pro- 
duction, by  giving  a  distinct  but  united  interest  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant  in  obtaining  that  result. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  an  association  which  has  done  good 
service  to  the  farmers  by  the  Parliamentary  enquiry  into  railway 
charges  promoted  by  it  last  session,  and  is  entitled  to  speak  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  on  the  subject,  indicate  two  courses  by 
which  the  value  of  the  fiEirmers'  improvements  might  be  ascertained, 
supposing  that  parliament  should  confer  on  the  tenant  a  legal  ri^t 
to  be  paid  for  improvements  made  by  him  in  the  soil,  and  upon  the 
property  of  another.  First,  that  the  amount  of  that  payment 
should  be  assessed  by  valuation,  subject  to  arbitration ;  or  second, 
what  they  deem  simpler  and  better,  that  the  tenant  should  be 
entitled  to  a  '*  marketable  security  "  in  those  improvements,  which 
he  might  sell  at  the  best  price  in  the  open  market.  This  they 
properly  recognise  as  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  ihe 
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Ulster  tenant  right.  Now  there  is  some  risk  that  snch  a  mode  of 
compensation  would  prove  iUosory  here,  for  on  large  farms  in 
Ireland  there  is  little  saleable  tenant  right,  because  for  such  farms 
there  is  little  competition.  Moreover,  that  right  has  grown  up,  and 
is  founded  on  a  condition  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
this  country.  The  Ulster  tenant  contends  that  his  labour  and 
capital  have  made  the  farm, — that  buildings,  roads,  drains,  and 
fences  are  all  of  his  creation.  That  is  not  so  here.  The  landowner 
in  this  country  has  two  capitals  in  the  land,  the  soil  and  all  that  is 
beneath  it,  and  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  works  made  by 
his  capital  upon  it,  and  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  and  the  stock  and  crop  of  the  farmer.  On  good  agpricultural 
land,  worth  50/.  an  acre,  the  land  will  represent  35^.  of  that  value, 
and  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  works  i  $L  It  is  seldom 
that  the  farmer  can  command  more  capital  than  what  is  needed  for 
that  fuller  cultivation  of  his  farm  which  the  times  require,  and  it 
is  cheaper  for  him,  even  if  he  possesses  a  surplus,  to  avail  himself 
of  his  landlord's  capital  for  any  permanent  outlay  that  may  be 
needed  on  the  freehold. 

WhOst  the  Ulster  principle  cannot  thus  be  reasonably  asked  for 
here,  the  introduction  of  it  would  take  away  from  the  landowner 
that  interest  and  intimate  connection  with  his  property  which 
would  induce  him,  as  heretofore,  to  take  his  full  share  in  the  cost  of 
its  improvement.  Nor  would  it  be  equitable  to  exclude  the  land- 
owner, who  holds  five-sixths  of  the  capital  in  the  joint  concern,  from 
the  choice  of  his  future  tenant.  But  the  '*  marketable  security  " 
principle  demands  also  the  interposition  of  a  Court  to  fix  the  rent 
for  a  future  term,  thus  taking  away  from  two  parties  (who,  when 
the  law  of  distress  is  altered,  and  improper  preferences  abolished, 
will  stand  on  equal  terms,)  the  right  to  contract  with  each  other  as 
men  do  in  every  other  branch  of  business.  This  is  a  system  of 
tutelage  which  has  been  found  necessary  in  Ireland,  where  among 
the  small  holders  the  desire  for  land  is  almost  a  struggle  for  life. 
But  tutelage  means  inaction  and  stagnation,  living  and  acting 
under  guardianship  and  restriction,  which  is  the  very  position  from 
which  we  desire  to  see  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country 
emancipated.  The  opportunity  which  young  men  now  have  of 
taking  their  capital  to  farm  in  the  colonies,  or  in  the  United  States, 
has  provided  an  outlet  which  will  greatly  restrict  over-competition 
for  farms  at  home, — while  landowners,  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  a 
preferential  claim  on  the  property  of  their  tenants,  will  give  little 
heed  to  tempting  ofEers  from  applicants  with  inadequate  capital. 
And  no  Court  can  be  either  so  much  interested  in,  or  so  competent 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  farm  as  the  owner  whose  income  depends 
upon  it,  and  the  farmer  whose  living  must  be  made  out  of  it. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  other  principle  is  the  better  one, 
viz.,  that  the  compensation  for  the  tenant's  improvements  should 
he  ascertained  as  at  present,  by  valuation,  subject  to  arbitration* 
And  I  further  think  that  if  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (1875) 
were  made  the  rule  of  law  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  classes 
of  improvements,  and  the  notice  to  quit  were  extended  to  two  jearSy 
the  first  class  might  be  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  landlords, 
while  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  Act  would  at  once  come  into 
operation,  and  prove  a  satis^torj  guide  both  as  to  the  objects  of 
compensation,  and  the  mode  of  assessing  their  value. 

The  improvements  of  the  first  class  under  that  Act  are  those  of 
a  permanent  character,  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  landowners 
should  in  all  cases  execute,  and  in  which  the  capital  of  the  tenant 
oan  rarely  be  advantageously  employed.  But  those  of  the  second 
rand  third  classes  are  very  proper  objects  of  investment  for  him,  and 
for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  legal  security.  The  extension  of 
the  notice  to  quit  from  one  year  to  two,  when  such  legal  security 
for  his  improvements  is  also  given,  would  very  much  diminish  the 
desire  for  a  lengthened  term  of  lease,  which  was  the  solo  security 
i)he  tenant  heretofore  possessed  for  reimbursement  of  outlay  on 
improvements,  and  which  could  only  be  fully  realised  by  letting  the 
farm  run  down  in  the  closing  years  of  the  term. 

The  position  of  the  farmer  would  then  be  this :  that  he  would 
hold  a  tenancy  either  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  or  subject 
•to  two  years*  notice  to  quit,  that  on  quitting  he  would  be  entitled, 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act^  to  reimbursement  in  terms  of 
that  Act  for  his  outlays  under  the  second  and  third  classes  of  im- 
provement ;  and  finally,  for  the  interest  in  his  tenure,  as  appears  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  he  would  receive  the 
amount  which  the  law  shall  define  as  the  value  of  that  interest 
Both  parties  would  then  have  an  advantage  in  maintaining  the 
•  condition  of  the  farm  to  the  close. 

The  payments  to  be  made  to  the  outgoing  tenant  under  the  two 
classes  of  improvement  specified  by  the  Act  are  for  an  expenditure 
by  him  which  remains  unexhausted,  and  which  his  successor  pays 
because  he  receives  the  benefit.  This  is  no  charge  on  the  landlord, 
unless  he  retains  the  farm  in  his  own  occupation.  But  any  pay- 
ment which  may  be  determined  by  legal  enactment  to  be  due  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  his  '*  interest  in  his  tenure,"  in  which  he  ha» 
been  "  disturbed  "  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  is  clearly  due  by,  and 
ought  to  be  fixed  by  law  on,  the  landlord.  In  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  entire  interests  affected.  If  too  much 
care  is  given  to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant,  beyond  his  rights, 
the  loss  will  mainly  fall  on  his  successor,  who  to  that  extent  will 
be  crippled  in  his  capital.     The  number  of  incoming  tenants  is 
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obyionsly  as  great  as  the  ontgoing,  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  on  the  side  of  the  new  tenants  who  have  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
dnetive  yield  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  bring  tenants  who  are  at  present  under  an  agricul- 
tural lease  at  once  into  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement,  it  might  be 
enacted  that  they  should  have  the  option  to  surrender  their  lease 
and  adopt  the  amended  Act. 

The  plan  here  sketched  has  the  great  advantage  of  legislative 
simplicity.  It  adopts,  with  such  changes  as  would  render  it  efiec- 
tive,  the  machinery  of  an  Act  carefully  elaborated  in  its  details  by 
the  late  government  and  parliament,  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
principle  which  might  be  made  self-adjusting,  and  it  would  place 
botb  the  landowner  and  farmer  in  a  position  of  greater  independence 
and  equality.  No  further  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  is 
introduced  than  is  necessary  for  a  just  security,  and  the  interests 
of  botb  parties,  instead  of  being  antagonistic,  would  under  this 
amended  principle  naturally  come  to  work  in  harmony  towards  the 
highest  scale  of  agricultural  production.  For,  in  regard  to  arable 
land,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  cultivator  has  it  in 
bis  power,  if  he  be  so  minded,  to  reduce  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  and  that  it  is  therefore  against  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
force  him  in  self  defence  to  use  this  power  by  exacting  the  highest 
possible  rent.  But  when  the  farmer  feels  that  his  land  is  so  profit- 
able that  he  would  lose  by  being  deprived  of  it,  he  will  protect  it 
from  permanent  injury,  as  he  desires  and  expects  to  be  further 
benefited  by  it. 

In  examining  the  various  foreign  articles  of  agricultural  produce 
which  come  into  competition  with  our  own,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
point  out  their  relative  importance.  Wheat  alone,  worth  40,000,000/., 
nearly  equals  in  value  all  other  edible  articles,  animal,  com,  and 
vegetable.  This  does  not  include  Indian  com,  which  we  cannot 
grow  in  this  climate.  The  wheat  imported,  if  it  could  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  this  country,  would  occupy  5  million  acres  of 
additional  land.  Next  to  it  is  butter,  of  the  value  of  12,000,000/., 
which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  demand  upwards  of  two  million 
additional  acres.  Then  barley  and  oats,  together  of  the  value  of 
9,300^00/.,  which,  if  grown  in  this  country,  would  require  an 
additional  i^  million  acres.  To  produce  the  live  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  cheese  imported,  together  of  a  value  of  15,000,000/.,  would 
call  into  requisition  another  three  million  acres.  In  each  one  of 
these  I  believe  there  is  ample  room  for  successful  home  competi* 
tion,  if  eacb  man  g^es  with  confidence  into  that  special  branch  for 
whicb  his  soil  and  climate,  and  facility  of  market,  offer  him  the 
surest  probability  of  success.  In  regard  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  be  must  consider  the  value  of  the  straw  in  addition  to  the 
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<5om,  for  it  is  with  him  either  a  marketable  article  (with  which 
the  foreigner  cannot  compete),  or  an  article  of  nearly  equal  value 
as  fodder  for  the  live  stock  on  his  farm.  In  the  production  of 
milk,  of  which  the  consumption  is  rapidly  extending,  there  is  no 
foreign  competition,  and  it  could  be  increased  in  this  country  to 
any  extent  if  the  profits  were  not  so  largely  appropriated  by  the 
intermediate  agent  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  A  dairy 
farmer  can  barely  make  2d.  a  quart  for  his  milk  at  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  for  this  the  dealer  gets  $d.  from  his  customers 
in  town.  Another  ^.  a  quart  would  enable  the  farmer,  within 
practicable  reach  of  the  consumer,  to  make  a  larger  profit  by  selling 
his  milk  than  in  any  other  form  in  which  he  can  at  present  use  it. 
And,  if  we  desire  to  keep  to  ourselves  a  substantial  share  of  the 
i2,ooo,oooZ.  now  paid  for  foreign  butter,  we  shall  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  more  remote  from 
large  populations,  by  ^tablishing  butter  factories,  to  which  milk 
from  the  surrounding  districts  could  be  sent  to  be  converted  into 
butter  of  the  best  quality,  by  the  best  known  modern  processes,  and 
which  could  be  warranted  to  be  free  from  all  modem  foreign  adul- 
teration. When  the  landed  interests  of  this  country  shall  be 
placed  on  all  points  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  mntual 
co-operation,  we  would  be  wanting  of  faith  in  the  enterprise  and 
<;apacity  of  our  own  people  if,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
best  market  at  our  doors,  we  should  be  afraid  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  production  of  any  article  suited  to  our  climate  and 
soil. 

For  this  is  indeed  a  great  interest  on  which  I  have  ventured  to 
ofier  these  remarks  for  your  consideration.  It  represents  one-fonrth 
of  the  entire  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  gives  an  income  and  employment  to  nearly  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants.  It  far  exceeds  any  other  single  interest 
in  this  country  in  importance,  influence,  and  strength.  Possessing, 
till  within  very  recent  years,  a  commanding  power  in  the  legislature, 
that  power  had  been  mistakenly  used  to  maintain  in  fetters,  and 
consequent  stagnation,  a  business  which  can  only  thrive  by  expand- 
ing in  full  proportion  with  the  other  business  interests  of  the 
country.  An  unequalled  period  of  calamitous  seasons  has  dis- 
covered the  weakness  which  had  escaped  observation  during  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  years  enjoyed  by  this  country,  while  our 
neighbours,  west  and  east,  were  wasted  with  war.  But  the  blow  at 
last  has  fallen ;  landlord  and  tenant  are  heavily  smitten  by  it,  and 
we  will  trust  that  the  legislature,  by  a  wise  and  timely  effort,  will 
devise  and  carry  through  such  measures  in  the  approaching  session 
of  parliament,  as  shall  give  freedom  to  the  landowner  in  his  future 
dealings  with  the  land,  and  proper  security  to  the  farmer  for  his 
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capital  and  enterprise.  The  movement  that  mnst  follow  the  un- 
shackling of  this  great  and  leading  industry  would  be  felt  in  every 
trade,  and  in  every  village  and  country  town.  And  the  third 
branch  of  the  agricultural  interest — ^the  labourer — ^would  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  in  full  proportion  with  the  rest. 

Table  I. — tStatement  shomnff  the  Quantities  and  Average  Prices  of  the  undermentioned 
Articles  Imported  from  Abroad  in  the  First  Five  and  the  Last  Five  Years  respectively^ 
of  the  Twenty  Fears  from  1860  to  1680,  showing  also  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  eo/ch. 


EiTo  cattle    .... 
Sleep     

ICeat 

Bacon  &  hams 

Butter  

Dheese   » 

Wheat  

Barley   

Oato  

[ndian  com  ... 
Potatoes    

WTool 


1860-64. 


No. 
692,183 

1.859.645 

Cwti. 
2,222,089 

5,"34.956 
4,911,580 
3.584.716 

172,218,000 
31,478,000 
27,899,000 

52,000,000 
858,000 


1875-79. 


No. 
1,237,683 

4,738,049 

Cwtt. 
7,226,621 

17,863,708 

8,606,591 

8,571,452 

298,128,000 
59,485,000 
62,803,000 

170,000,000 
7,357,000 


ATerage  Price. 


First 
Five  Yean. 


£    «.    d, 

17    -    - 

2-5 
Per  art. 

1  13     9 

2  12     6 

4  17     6 

29- 

Per  quarter. 
299 

I    14     4 

I      ^     5 
Percwt. 

-  7     - 

-  5    - 
Perlb.l8«8-78 

-  1     4i 


Lart 
Five  Years. 


£     «.    d, 
20    -    - 

2    6    4 

Percwt. 

1  18     2 

2  9  1 
5  12  4 
2  12    9 

Per  quarter. 
2     7     8 

1  17    6 

15    4 

Percwt 

-  6     - 

-  5     6 

Per  lb.  1876-80 

-  1     3 


luereaae  per  Cent,  in 


Quantity. 


90 
150 

220 

250 

75 

135 

75 

90 

122 

"5 
750 


Price. 


16 
15 

13 

16 
8 

10 
14 

10 


Decrease 

per  Cent. 

in 

Price. 


>4 
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Pboceedenos  on  the  ISth  NovEMBEBy  1881. 

Mb.  Shaw  Lefebye,  M.P.  said — ^Mr.  Caird  and  G^ntlemen^  I  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird 
for  his  most  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  address.  I  belieye  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  members  of  this 
Society,  after  listening  to  the  presidential  address,  to  discuss  the 
details  of  it.  But  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  the  gentleman  who 
has  charge  of  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
delivering  his  address,  to  offer  some  few  remarks  without  entering 
on  matters  of  a  very  controversial  character.  Mr.  Caird,  in  the 
first  place,  entered  at  some  length  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
upon  the  question  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  showed 
us  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and,  I  think,  of  wool,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  almost  everything.  In 
the  case  of  ^sh  meat  of  all  kinds,  butter,  cheese,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  rise  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  agricultural  classes  of  this  country  have  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  passed  through  a  very  serious  crisis,  and  their 
losses  have  been  very  considerable.  Mr.  Caird  stated  that  in  the 
aggregate  he  believed  their  losses  had  not  been  less  than  i2omilHon 
pounds  in  that  period.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  even  if 
prices  have  risen  on  the  great  bulk  of  agricultural  produce,  that  rise 
in  price  has  not  been  sufiBcient  to  compensate  the  tenant  farmers 
for  the  very  serious  deficiency  in  quantity  and  bulk.  In  the  case 
of  com,  not  only  has  there  been  a  very  grave  deficiency  in  produce 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  there  has  also  been  some  reduction  in 
prices,  and  inasmuch  as  in  previous  years  it  was  generally  the  case 
that  a  deficiency  in  quantity  was  compensated  in  part,  if  not  in 
whole,  by  a  rise  in  price,  when  you  look  at  the  last  ten  years  and 
find  that  the  deficiency  in  quantity  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fall 
in  prices,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  is  the  state  of  those  farmers 
who  depend  mainly  on  wheat  for  their  returns.  Now  I  confer 
when  I  look  back  at  the  last  ten  years,  and  compare  the  production 
of  wheat  with  that  of  previous  years,  1  am  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  British 
farmer.  I  believe  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  could  have  antici- 
pated so  many  bad  years  in  succession  as  have  occurred  during 
these  periods.  Mr.  Caird  has  told  us  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  only  two  in  which  the  production  of  wheat  for  the 
year  has  been  above  the  average.  Some  little  time  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  look  at  these  figures  myself ;  and  comparing  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  two  previous  periods,  I  observed  these  racts, — in  the 
first  place,  within  the  first  period  of  ten  vears  the  average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  was  about  an  average,  wnich  I  will  put  at  lOO. 
In  the  next  ten  years  the  average  production  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  each  year,  about  8  per  cent,  above  the  average.    In 
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the  last  ten  years  the  average  has  been  i6  per  cent,  below  the 
average,  that  is  to  say,  only  84  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
100.  Two  years  only  ont  of  those  ten  has  the  production  of  wheat 
been  above  the  average,  whereas  in  the  last  five  years  of  that  period 
there  has  been  only  one  year  in  which  it  has  been  above ;  and  in 
1879,  as  we  all  know,  we  had  the  worst  year,  perhaps,  of  the  whole 
of  the  century,  and  the  production  of  wheat  averaged  no  more 
than  55  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  100  just  mentioned.  There- 
fore I  think  it  is  easy  to  explain  what  the  losses  of  the  farmers 
have  been  due  to,  and  especially  those  who  depend  on  wheat  pro- 
duction. Now  what  has  that  fallen  price  been  due  to  ?  I  think  if 
anybody  looks  at  the  figures  and  compares  prices  with  those  of 
excessive  years,  he  will  perceive  that  about  the  year  1874  or  1875, 
there  arose  crises  which  operated  greatly  on  the  prices  of  wheat 
in  this  country.  I  believe  these  were  in  the  main  the  extraordinary 
depression  of  trade  in  America,  which  led  in  the  first  place  to 
immense  extension  of  agricultural  production,  to  large  numbers  of 
people  going  out,  leaving  the  commercial  towns  there  and  entering 
upon  &rm  operations,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  whilst  we 
suffered  in  successive  years  from  bad  harvests,  the  Americans 
enjoyed  extremely  good  harvests,  far  above  their  average.  There- 
fore we  have  had  a  combination  of  circumstances  singularly 
unfortunate  to  the  British  farmer — a  very  low  production  in  this 
<»untry  and  a  very  high  production,  coupled  with  the  depression  of 
trade,  in  America.  With  regard  to  the  future  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  very  great  confidence,  but  I  recollect  some  two  years  age 
speaking  on  the  subject.  1  ventured  to  point  out  that  a  day  might 
come  when  we  should  see  a  light  production  in  this  country  com- 
bined with  a  low  production  in  America,  and  that  whenever  that 
should  occur,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  so  much  dependent  upon 
America  for  wheat,  we  might  have  very  high  rates  for  wheat.  I 
believe  that  would  have  occurred  in  this  very  year  we  now  speak 
of  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  weatiier  which  occurred 
during  harvest  time.  Those  farmers  who  had  been  fortunate  this 
year  in  getting  their  wheat  in  in  good  condition  have  realised  very 
high  prices,  and  these  have  been  due  in  the  main  not  to  the  failure 
of  production  here,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  failure  in  iiie  wheat  producing  countries  of  America.  1 
hope  as  regards  the  farmers  that  they  may  look  forward  to  getting 
the  average  value  for  their  production  of  wheat,  and  I  concur  fully 
in  the  hopeful  expressions  which  have  fallen  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Caird.  He  then  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  questions  which 
affect  agriculture  in  this  country,  more  especially  those  of  entail 
and  settlement,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  inflow  of  capital  into  the 
land  of  this  country.  I  heartily  and  thoroughly  concur  with  all 
he  said.  All  1  can  say  is  that  at  the  present  moment  these  defects 
are  visible  to  a  degree  much  more  than  in  ordinary  times.  I  could 
mention  many  cases  where  landowners  have  been  injured  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  by  the  difficulties  created  through  these  entail 
settlements.  There  is  the  case  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  a  few 
years  ago  had  property  which  he  valued  at  12,000/.  a-year.  He  had 
family  charges  of  about  4,000/.  a-year,  so  that  he  believed  himself 
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in  possession  clear  of  about  8,ooo/.  a-year.  Difficulties,  however, 
have  come  npon  his  property.  His  tenants  have  been  unable  to 
pay,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  heavy  reductions,  farms  have 
been  thrown  upon  his  hands,  he  is  the  tenant  for  Hfe  only,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  raise  money  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent,  to  work  the 
property,  paying  that  rate  because  he  can  only  borrow  on  his  own 
life  interest,  and  has  to  insure  his  life  against  the  life  of  his  sob. 
The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  his  son  is  in  that  condition 
of  health  which  makes  it  impossible  that  he  can  ever  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  father  to  get  rid  of  the  family  entails.  Being 
unable  to  borrow  money  except  at  this  rate,  he  is  in  respect  of 
much  of  the  property  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  tenants. 
Therefore  things  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  out  of  an 
estate  which  he  believed  was  worth  8,ooo/.  a-year,  he  has  latterly 
received  absolutely  nothiug,  and  is  obliged  to  live  abroad.  It  may 
be  said,  why  was  this  gentleman  unable  to  sell  his  property  under 
the  ordinary  law  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  ?  I  believe  that 
his  family  settlement  might  possibly  have  enabled  this  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
sale  must  be  reinvested  again  in  laud,  and  the  result  of  this  would 
be  to  leave  him  no  better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  is  now.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  cases  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  landowners 
are  under  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Caird  next  entered  upon  the  very 
vexed  question  of  tenants'  compensation,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  remarks  he  made  on  the  proposals  which  had  come  from 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  with  reference  to  the  possible  means  of  com- 
pensating tenants  for  their  improvements.  I  entirely  agree  with 
all  he  said  on  that  point.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
any  of  those  schemes  for  tenants'  improvements  which  run  in  the 
direction  of  permitting  the  sale  of  the  tenants'  interest  to  third 
parties  without  the  consent  of  the  landlords.  Such  processes  are 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  I  may  say  I  was  one 
of  those  who  warmly  supported  the  Irish  Land  Act  on  account  of 
the  extremely  exceptional  condition  of  Ireland,  not  only  because  of 
the  existence  of  what  has  been  called  the  land  hunger,  but  from  the 
fact  that  from  time  immemorial  the  Irish  small  tenants  have  them- 
selves  effected  all  the  permanent  improvements,  and  that  had 
created  an  interest  on  their  behalf,  part  in  the  soil,  and  entitled  them 
to  consideration.  It  was  shown  beyond  all  question  that  such  was 
the  tone  of  society  in  Ireland,  such  is  the  love  which  these  small 
tenants  hold  for  their  land,  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  any 
rise  of  rent  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  their  holdings.  Therefore 
it  occurred  that  landlords,  although  the  law  undoubtedly  recognised 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  the  value  of  his  improvements,  could  raise 
the  rents  on  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tenant  practically 
lost  the  value  of  all  his  improvements ;  that  being  the  case,  the 
only  way  of  protecting  these  small  tenants  was  to  intervene  on  the 
part  of  the  law  tenable  some  court  to  decide  what  the  rent  should 
be,  and  to  facilitate  the  free  sale  of  land.  But  I  say  this,  that  every 
argument  that  could  be  used  in  support  of  the  Iri^  Act  would  fall 
to  the  ground  in  the  case  of  England,  where  the  circumstances  are 
wholly  different.     Nobody  can   pretend  to  say  that  the   English 
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tenants  have  effected  the  permanent  improvements  of  their  farm. 
I  hardly  know  a  single  case  of  the  kind.  Permanent  improvements 
have  been  as  a  role  effected  by  landlords,  and  nobody  can  pretend 
to  say  there  is  any  hereditary  succession  in  farms  in  England. 
There  is  not  the  same  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
England.  The  relations  are  formed  purely  on  contract,  and  are  not 
historical  in  their  nature.  Therefore  I  say  every  argument  which 
has  been  used  for  the  Irish  Act  fails  absolutely  to  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  England.  But  if  you  were  once  to  admit  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  tenant's  interests  in  England,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  you  necessarily  import  the  other  principles  of 
the  Irish  Act.  It  was  argued  over  and  over  again,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  that  measure,  that  if  you  once  permitted  the  sale  of  the 
tenant's  interests  thus,  there  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
necessity  of  a  court  to  determine  what  the  rent  should  be,  because 
it  was  obvious  that  nobody  would  give  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  tenant's  interest,  if  the  next  year  after  purchasing  that  interest 
he  was  liable  to  have  the  rent  raised  upon  it.  I  say  therefore,  that 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  Irish  Act  to  the  full  extent  in 
England,  you  must  not  permit  the  free  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  But  even  though  this  should 
not  be  conceded,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  greater  protection  may  be  given  to  the  tenant's  inprovements 
in  England.  I  believe  experience  has  proved  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  insufficient.  It  is  permissive, 
and  landlords  and  tenants  have  to  a  large  extent  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  it,  or  rather  the  landlords  have  "  noticed "  their 
tenants  out  of  it,  because  it  was  a  delusion  to  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  contract.  It  was  permitted  that  one  party  should  give 
notice  to  the  other  that  he  should  be  out  of  it,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  landlord  gave  notice 
to  the  tenant  that  the  Act  should  not  apply.  Such  legislation  is 
imperfect  in  its  principle,  and  is  certain  to  be  a  delusion.  What  the 
exact  nature  of  the  proposal  for  amending  that  Act  and  for  securing 
to  the  tenants  a  greater  proportion  in  respect  of  their  improvements 
would  be,  I  cannot  now  enter  upon.  All  I  say  is,  that  much  more 
may  be  done  to  give  the  tenants  security  for  their  improvements. 
Mr.  Gaird  entered  somewhat  on  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
on  the  possibility  of  promoting  the  purchase  of  those  holdings  by 
tenants  on  the  principle  adopted  under  what  are  called  the  Bright 
clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  or  possible  to  adopt  any  such  course.  In  Ireland  the 
tenancies  are  very  small,  and  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  tenant  to  become  owner  of  his  holding. 
And  the  average  price  of  land  is  such  that  the  operation  can  be 
carried  out  financially  in  such  a  way  that  the  tenant  would  not 
under  it  pay  much  more  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
capital,  than  he  paid  previously  in  the  shape  of  rent.  It  is  coupled 
also  in  its  operation  in  Ireland  with  a  number  of  other  questions  of 
a  social  and  political  character,  not  equally  important  in  England. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  to  anybody  looking  into  the  matter,  that 
where  you  are  dealing  with  farms,  not  of  lo  or  15  acr^^^ 
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from  200  to  2  JO  acres  each,  it  would  require  a  very  large  sum 
indeed  from  the  State  to  enable  the  tenants  to  become  owners. 
And  I  think  apart  from  other  conditions,  the  financial  difficulty 
would  be  insurmountable.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Gaird  has  quite 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance  of  ownership  as  a  spur  to 
improvement.  Although  I  agree  with  him  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  respect  of 
the  transfer  of  land  to  England,  yet  I  do  hope  greater  freedom  in 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  arising  from  abolition  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  will  result  in  the  multiplication  of  ownerships  of  land. 
I  already  see  that  the  effect  of  the  general  depression  in  agriculture 
has  been  greatly  to  multiply  the  number  of  cases  in  which  owner- 
ship is  connected  with  occupation.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
landlords  have  been  compelled  to  take  their  land  into  their  own 
hands,  and  are  cultivating  it  themselves.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
land  has  also  enabled  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  people  to 
purchase  at  a  low  rate,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  themselves,  and 
the  more  this  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  the  greater  tiie 
inducements  to  everybody  to  expend  capital  to  the  utmost  extent 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  will  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
this  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird  for  his  extremely  able  and  interest- 
ing address. 

Mr.  James  Hbywood,  P.R.S.,  said,  I  beg  with  pleasure  to  second 
the  vote  in  regard  to  an  address  which  has  upon  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable darkness,  shed  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
forting addresses  I  have  heard  upon  a  very  difficult  subject. 

(The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  unanimously  given,) 
The  President  said,  I  bc^  to  offer  my  cordial  thimks  to  you 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  to  my  endeavour  to  place 
before  you  certain  views  in  regard  to  this  very  important  question. 
The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  on  the  interesting  speech  of 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  is,  that  if  I  did  not  press  the  point  to  which  he 
referred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  observations,  namely,  the  great 
advantage  that  would  result  from  the  more  free  transfer  of  land,  in 
gradually  adding  to  the  smaller  landholders  in  the  country,  it  was 
not  because  I  did  not  feel  the  great  advantage  that  would  thereby 
accrue.     I  entirely  concur  with  him  on  that  point. 
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Address  of  ike  Pbbsident  of  Section  F,  '*  Economic  Sgikngb  atid 
"  Statistics,"  of  ike  British  Association,  cU  the  Piftt-Pirst 
Mbbtino,  held  at  York,  in  August,  1881.  By  the  Biqht  Hon. 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.A,  LL.B.,  P.R.S.,  P.R.G.S. 

The  nature  of  the  address  with  which  it  is  my  duty  to  commence 
the  proceedings  to-day,  is  commanded  by  circumstances.  It  must 
necessarily  be  historical,  and  take  the  shape  of  a  rapid  review  of 
the  fortunes  of  Section  F  since  it  came  into  existence. 

This  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  British 
Association,  but  it  is  not  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  section  to 
which  we  more  especially  belong.  That  section  was  called  into  life 
at  the  Cambridge  meeting  in  1833,  a  year  which  will  be  long  famous 
in  English  history  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  a  very  different 
kind,  a  movement  which  was,  indeed,  the  expression  of  the  distrust 
excited  in  many  minds  by  our  parents,  science  and  liberalism. 

We  were  at  first  entirely  devoted  to  statistics,  to  the  "  investi- 
"  gation,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  oflBcial  recommendation  of  the 
section,  "  of  facts  relating  to  communities  of  men  which  are  capable 
*'  of  being  expressed  by  numbers,  and  which  promise,  when  suffi- 
''  ciently  multiplied,  to  indicate  general  laws,'*  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  the  president  of  the  Association  for  1833,  in  the  address 
with  which  he  closed  the  proceedings,  carefully  limited  the  func- 
tions of  the  section  to  the  inquiries  which  furnish  '*  the  raw  material 
'^  of  political  economy  and  political  philosophy.*' 

Our  first  president  was  Mr.  Babbage,  who  lived  on  into  our 
own  times,  and  whom  some  who  are  here  present  must  have  known 
well,  whilst  among  the  names  of  those  who  gathered  round  him  as 
a  committee  were  those  of  Empson,  Hallam,  Jones,  Malthus,  and 
Lubbock. 

Hardly  had  our  section  itself  been  created,  than  it  produced  the 
Statistical  Society,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  speaker  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  in  1834,  '*  acknowledged  itself  the  ofispring  of  this  institu- 
'*  tion,"  and  was  indeed  one  of  its  first  definite  results. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1836,  our  section  was  again  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  read  a  paper  upon  a  subject  which  was 
destined  to  become,  somewhat  later,  of  great  importance,  on  an 
experiment,  namely,  in  the  creation  of  co-operative  shops  for  the 
supplying  workmen  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which,  begun  as  far 
back  as  1812,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1832. 
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On  this  occasion  too,  appears,  for  the  first  time  in  onr  i^ecords, 
the  hononred  name  of  Mr.  William  Bathbone  Greg,  then  a  very 
young  man,  who  became,  in  after  years,  so  well  known  as  a  writer 
npon  some  of  the  questions  with  which  we  are  occupied,  and  who 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  Social  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands.** 

We  are  reminded  of  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  times  when  we  observe,  that  at  the  Bristol  meeting  in  1837, 
Dr.  Lardner  pointed  out  as  if  it  was  a  great  matter,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  between  various  points  had  actually  increased 
the  number  of  travellers  between  those  points  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one. 

At  Liverpool,  in  1837,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
advancement  of  Statistical  Science,  and  the  British  Association 
volume  for  that  year  contains  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  the 
Deccan  by  Colonel  Sykes,  which  was  creditable  for  its  day;  but 
the  proceedings  of  our  section  at  Newcastle  in  1838  were  of  little 
interest. 

In  1839,  when  we  met  at  Birmingham,  we  had  the  honour  to 
have  Mr.  Hallam  for  our  chairman,  but  no  record  of  anything  which 
that  great  historian  said  or  read  on  the  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
pi^eserved,  nor  are  the  minutes  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1840  at 
all  more  interesting. 

The  meeting  of  our  section  at  Plymouth,  in  1841,  produced 
nothing  that  invites  remark,  but  in  the  volume  for  1842  there  is  a 
report  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  drawn 
up  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  members  of  Section  F,  which 
had  a  certain  importance. 

Our  section  was  not  very  active  at  the  Cork  meeting  in  1843, 
nor  again  when  we  met  in  this  city  in  1844. 

The  proceedings  in  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  were  somewhat  more 
notable,  but  are  very  briefly  reported,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  years  up  to  and  inclusive  of  1855.  Observe  that  1  am  far 
from  admitting  that  they  were  not  useful  in  their  day  as  stimulat- 
ing discussion  and  leading  to  valuable  legislation.  They  have  had 
the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Agamemnon.  The  persons 
who  made  the  brief  resumes  of  the  papers  read  in  those  years,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  annual  volumes,  but  ill-supplied  the  place  of 
the  "  vates  sacer." 

The  last  meeting  at  which  our  section  assembled  under  its  old 
title  and  in  its  old  conditions  was  that  held  at  Glasgow  in  1855, 
and  our  last  president  was  Lord  Houghton,  then  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes. 

In  1856  at  Cheltenham,  a  resolution  was  passed,  I  believe,  on 
the  initiative  of  that  highly  gifted,  all  accomplished  and  ever-helpful 
man,  which  changed  the  name  of  Section  F,  and  made  it,  what  it 
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has  remamed  ever  since,  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics. 

On  that  occasion  too,  onr  proceedings  were  for  the  first  time 
opened  by  an  address,  though  that  address,  having  been  prepared 
before  the  resolution  just  alluded  to  was  passed,  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  statistics.  That  it  was  ably  dealt  with  you 
will  conclude,  when  1  say  that  the  author  of  the  address  was  Lord 
Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby,  for  even  then,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
he  had  begrui  to  display  on  all  public  occasions  that  wide  knowledge 
and  painstaking  mastery  of  his  subject,  which  have  given  him  so 
great  an  influence  amongst  educated  men  of  all  parties  in  England, 
and  which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  will,  when  a  sufficiently  large  selec- 
tion of  his  addresses  is  rescued  from  the  newspapers  and  published, 
give  him  in  some  respects  a  greater  name  with  posterity  than  almost 
any  statesman  of  our  times.  The  main  object  of  his  address  on  this 
occasion  was  to  urge  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  statistical 
department  of  Government,  charged  with  the  annual  publicatioD 
of  such  facts  relative  to  the  management  of  internal  reform,  as  arc 
reducible  to  numerical  expression. 

In  1857  Archbishop  Whately,  who  was  by  that  time  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  no  longer  the  Whately  of  the  Oriel  common-room, 
did  not  follow  the  example  which  Lord  Stanley  had  set  him,  but 
opened  our  section  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  rather  obvious  kind. 

Our  venerable  friend  Sir  Edward  Baines,  in  1858,  was  perhaps 
also  too  brief,  but  he  took  skilful  advantage  of  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  commission  on  the  health  of  our  troops,  then 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  men,  to  enforce  the  utility  of  statistics,  and 
to  show  that  arithmetic  **  which  some  thought  so  heartless,  was 
**  rising  up  as  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  the  value  of  human  life 
'*  and  health,  and  of  all  that  can  purify  and  elevate  society."  He 
followed  up  his  address,  too,  by  an  important  paper  on  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leeds,  where  the  meet- 
ing took  place  that  year,  in  particular. 

1858  was,  1  may  observe,  rather  exceptionally  rich  in  good 
papers,  which  was  hardly  the  case  with  1859,  when  we  were 
gathered  together  at  Aberdeen  under  Colonel  Sykes,  then  member 
for  that  city. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Senior  at  Oxford,  in  1860,  was  a  protest 
against  the  unscientific  character  of  some  of  the  papers  read  in  our 
section  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1856.  He  explained 
that  he  used  the  word  unscientific  not  dyslogistically  but  only  dis- 
tinctively, the  tendency  he  blamed  being  that  to  stray  across  the 
bounds  of  science  into  the  realm  of  art.  "A  science,"  he  said, 
''  aims  only  at  supplying  materials  for  the  memory  and  judgment. 
**  It  does  not  pre-suppose  any  purpose  beyond  the  acquisition  of 
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*'  knowledge.  An  art  is  intended  to  inflnenoe  the  will :  it  pre-^ 
"  supposes  some  object  to  be  attained,  and  it  pointfi  ont  the  easiest, 
'*  the  safest  or  the  most  effectual  conduct  for  that  purpose."  He 
concluded  by  advising  that  we  should  keep  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  strict  limits  of  statistics  and  of  economic  science  as^ 
understood  bj  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  1861  we  met  at  Manchester,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Newmarch,  who  premising  that  there  was  some  danger  of  nndne 
importance  being  attached  to  what  had  been  achieved  in  an  age  of 
physical  discovery,  vindicated  the  right  of  economic  science  and 
statistical  inquiry  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  agencies  which  have 
most  contributed  to  the  great  advance  which  has  lately  been  made- 
by  civilised  mankind. 

It  was  a  year  of  important  papers;  one  on  the  progress  of 
Manchester  from  1840  to  1 860,  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick ;  another 
by  Mr.  Molesworth  on  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Rochdale ; 
and  a  third  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Edward,  Reed,  on  the  statistics  of  the 
iron-cased  ships  of  the  British  navy,  being  amongst  the  most 
interesting. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  to  this  section  in  1862  is 
not,  I  think,  printed  in  the  annual  volume,  and  Mr.  Tite,  who  pre- 
sided in  1863,  made  only  a  very  few  observations  :  but  in  both  years 
some  good  papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  upon 
colonisation,  and  by  Mr.  Dunning  Macleod  upon  political  economy, 
in  1862;  and  by  Mr.  Purdy,  on  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  England,  in  1863. 

The  address  delivered  at  Bath  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  1864,  was  one  of 
the  best  to  which  our  section  has  listened,  and  well  worth  recurring 
to.  His  object  was  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  condition  of  sta- 
tistical science  at  the  time,  and  he  succeeded  admirably.  It  ia 
indeed  surprising  how  much  matter  of  incontestable  and  permanent 
value  he  contrived  to  pack  into  twelve  pages,  and  this  although  he 
sometimes  diverged,  perhaps,  just  a  little  into  politics. 

In  1865  the  present  Lord  Derby  again  presided  over  us,  treating^ 
inter  alia  the  question  how  far  our  subjects  ought  to  form  part  of 
the  business  of  a  strictly  scientific  association,  and  .coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  functions  are  rather  to  suggest  and  stimulate 
than  to  originate  thought.  He  further  spoke  at  some  length  and 
with  many  illustrations,  of  the  use  of  the  statistical  method. 

In  1866  we  met  at  Nottingham,  under  the  gpiidance  of  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  who  discussed  several  of  the  questions  that  were 
prominent  at  the  time,  such  as  the  statistics  of  the  live  stock  in 
England,  a  subject  brought  into  prominence  by  the  cattle  plague ; 
the  state  of  the  money  market  in  that  year  of  panic,  and  the  fears 
that  were  expressed  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply.    I 
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notice  too,  in  his  address,  a  phrase  marked  by  his  nsnal  epigrammatic 
felicity  and  which  should  be  remembered:  ''The  economist,"  he 
said,  ''  is  constantly  labouring  to  refute  men's  hasty  sympathies  by 
''  an  appeal  to  their  deliberate  reason." 

In  1867,  at  Dundee,  I  had  myself  the  great  honour  of  presiding 
over  your  deliberations,  and  we  had  a  good  many  interesting  papera 
relating  to  the  statistics  of  the  locality. 

In  1868  our  section  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  who  devoted  his  address  to  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  various  questions,  most  likely  to  interest  students  of 
our  science,  which  had  come  before  the  public  since  the  Dundee 
meeting,  viz.,  to  technical  education,  to  the  relations  between  labour 
and  capital,  to  the  purchase  of  the  electric  telegraphs  by  the  State, 
to  weights  and  measures,  to  monetary  conferences,  and  to  insurance. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  subject,  with  which  he  was  exceptionally 
qualified  to  deal,  he  observed :  ''  Vital  statistics  are  now  assuming 
*'  a  form  which  enable  the  most  complicated  problems  of  human  life 
''  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  certain  and  simple  events,  yet 
''  little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  attorney  and 
"  solicitor-general  of  that  day,  when  reporting  on  the  application 
''  for  a  royal  charter  to  the  first  society  formed  on  scientific  prin- 
"  ciples  for  the  assurance  of  life,  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
''  its  success  must  depend  on  calculations  taken  on  tables  of  life 
'*  and  death,  whereby  the  chance  of  mortality  is  attempted  to  be 
**  reduced  to  a  certain  standard.  '  This  is  a  mere  speculation,'  they 
*'  observe,  *  never  yet  tried  in  practice,  and  consequently  subject, 
*'  '  like  all  other  experiments,  to  various  chances  in  the  execution.'  " 

The  petition  was  dismissed,  but  the  society  (the  Equitable)  was 
formed,  and  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  prognostications  at  its  birth,  had 
afterwards,  at  one  time,  nearly  20  million  pounds  of  assurances  on 
lives  in  force  together. 

The  proceedings  at  Exeter,  in  1869,  were  opened  by  an  address 
from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  which,  in  addition  to  making  some 
very  curious  comparisons  between  the  statistics  of  Devonshire  and 
Lancashire,  he  illustrated  the  working  of  the  law  of  variation  and 
the  law  of  stability,  pointed  out  the  use  of  imagination  in  giving 
life  to  the  details  which  statisticians  accumulate,  characterised  the 
present  as  pre-eminently  a  statistical  age,  and  spoke  some  words  of 
warning,  not  unheeded,  against  an  indulgence  in  our  national  weak- 
ness for  waste. 

At  Liverpool,  in  1870,  we  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jevons, 
i^ho  amongst  many  important  observations  made  the  following, 
i^hich  should  be  had  in.  remembrance  if  ever  the  relations  of  our 
section  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Association  are  again 
brought  under  review : —  r^  T 
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*^  I  have  always  felt  great  gratification  that  the  fonndere  of  this 
^*  Association  did  not  in  any  narrow  spirit  restrict  its  inqniries 
*'  and  discussions  to  the  domain  of  physical  science.  The  existence 
*'  of  this  section  is  a  standing  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
**  condition  of  the  people  is  governed  by  definite  laws,  however 
*'  complicated  and  difficult  of  discovery  they  may  be.  It  is  no 
*'  valid  reproach  against  ns  that  we  cannot  measure  and  explain, 
**  and  predict  with  the  accuracy  of  a  chemist  or  an  astronomer. 
"  Difficult  as  may  be  the  problems  presented  to  the  experimentalist 
^*  in  his  investigation  of  material  nature,  they  are  easy  compared 
"  with  the  problems  of  human  nature  of  which  we  must  attempt 
^*  the  solution.  I  allow  that  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  acdon 
''  is  seldom  sure  and  accurate,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
**  true  science. 

"  There  is  no  one  who  occupies  a  less  enviable  position  than  the 
**  political  economist.  Cultivating  the  frontier  regions  between 
"  certain  knowledge  and  conjecture,  his  efforts  and  advice  are 
^*  scorned  and  rejected  on  all  hands.  If  he  arrives  at  a  sure  law  of 
"  human  nature,  and  points  out  the  evils  which  arise  from  its 
"  neglect,  he  is  fallen  upon  by  the  large  classes  of  people 
"  who  think  their  own  common  sense  sufficient;  he  is  charged 
**  with  being  too  abstract  in  his  speculations,  with  overlooking 
"  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  undervaluing  the 
^*  affections. 

"  However  humane  his  motives,  he  is  lucky  if  he  escape  being 
''  set  down  on  all  sides  as  a  heartless  misanthrope.  Such  was 
'*  actually  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  humane  and  excellent  of  men, 
"  the  late  Mr.  Malthus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the  enlij^btened 
'*  and  wide-minded  scientific  men  who  treat  the  political  economist 
"  with  any  cordiality.  I  much  fear  that,  as  physical  philosophen 
^*  become  more  and  more  successful,  they  tend  to  become,  like  other 
"  conquerors,  arrogant  and  selfish ;  they  forget  the  absurd  theories, 
**  the  incredible  errors,  the  long  enduring  debates,  out  of  whicfc 
'*  their  own  knowledge  has  emerged,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  onr 
"  economic  science,  because  we  are  still  struggling  to  overoome 
"  difficulties  far  greater  than  ever  they  encountered.  But  again,  I 
**  regard  the  existence  of  this  section  as  a  satisfactory  recognitioai 
'*  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  our  best  to  cultivate  eoonomie 
**  subjects  in  a  scientific  spirit." 

This  address  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch,  because  in  ibe 
-course  of  it  the  chairman  was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history,  to  use  words  which  many  active  members  of  onr  aeofckm 
who  did  not  live  to  hear  them  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear : — "  I 
**  am  glad  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  opponents  we  have  an  ednea- 
*'  tion  Act  ;*'  and  he  went  on  to  advocate  a  great  and  uoaoocvm* 
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plished  reform,  the  applying  to  usefnl  objects  of  the  funds  of  onr 
innumerable  and  most  pernicious  dole  charities. 

In  1871,  at  Edinburgh,  we  met  under  the  genial  rule  of  Lord 
Neaves,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  uncontrollable  mirth- 
fulness  of  that  eminent  judge  kept  breaking  through  the  gravity  of 
his  address,  and  illustrating  the  old  words : — 

'*  All  things  are  big  with  jest,  there's  nought  so  plain, 
Bat  may  be  witty  if  thou  hast  the  Tein." 

It  is  likewise  noticeable  that  although,  as  we  have  seen,  we  were 
statisticians  first  and  economists  only  twenty-three  years  after- 
wards. Lord  Neaves  treats  our  section  as  mainly  economic,  and 
<X)nsiders  statistics  as  a  mere  accessory.  This  view,  however,  was 
not  taken  by  the  members  of  the  section,  who  contributed  that  year 
some  very  important  statistical  papers,  amongst  them  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  locality  where  it  was  read,  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Merchant  Company  with  reference  to  the  great  educational  hos- 
pitals of  Edinburgh. 

At  Bradford,  in  1873,  Mr.  Porster  did  not  deliver  an  address, 
but  made  a  speech  characterised  by  his  usual  vigour,  hopefulness, 
and  knowledge  of  affairs. 

At  Belfast,  in  1874,  the  members  of  this  section  had  the  good 
fortune  to  do  incidentally  a  g^reat  practical  and  immediate  service, 
by  bringing  to  an  end  a  strike  which  had  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
address  to  the  section  was  delivered  by  Lord  O'Hagan,  and  an 
interesting  paper,  read  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  bore  the  (at  first 
43ight)  rather  startling  title,  '*  On  the  Privileges  over  Land  wrongly 
"  called  Property." 

Our  Belfast  volume,  that  of  1874,  contains  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee presided  over  by  Lord  Houghton,  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  economic  effects  of  combinations  of  labourers  and 
capitalists.  That  committee  called  a  conference,  which  assembled 
At  22,  Albemarle  Street,  where  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Associated  Employers  of  Labour  met  a  number  of 
persons  representing  labour,  and  discussed  a  variety  of  questions  of 
common  interest. 

**  The  discussion  at  the  conference,"  says  the  report,  "  was 
*'  carried  on  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
'**  committee,  with  manifest  utility  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
*'  questions  at  issue.  Prom  the  employers  your  committee  have, 
**  moreover,  received  valuable  written  answers  to  their  inquiries ; 
**  whilst  the  '  Beehive,'  the  principal  organ  of  the  employed,  said 
'*  of  the  conference,  *  The  case  was  stated  with  great  frankness, 
*^  'and  the  attack  and  defence  was  carried  on  in  perfect  good 
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*^  '  humoar  for  three  honrs ;  and  whether  anj  convictioii  on  either 
"  '  side  was  altered  or  not,  it  was  proved  verj  distinctly  that  such 
"  *  meetings,  if  held  more  freqnentlj,  could  not  &il  to  beget  a 
"  '  clearer  view  of  the  qnestions  in  dispute  on  both  sides,  and  a 
'*  '  stronger  disposition  than  now  exists  to  arrange  differences  in  a 
'*  *  friendly  and  peaceable  spirit.'  '* 

The  address  at  Bristol  in  1875  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Heywood, 
and  contained  mnch  information  as  well  about  the  trade  as  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  various  papers 
of  merit  were  read,  including  one  upon  national  education  by 
Mrs.  Grey ;  one  on  the  coal  question  by  Mr.  Jevons ;  and  one  on  the 
value  of  European  life  in  India  by  Dr.  Mouat. 

At  Glasgow,  in  1876,  Sir  George  Campbell  presided,  and  brooght 
his  great  knowledge  of  India  to  bear  upon  various  important 
problems. 

Amongst  other  things  he  made  the  following  observations  apon 
the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants : — 

"  I  have  been  led  into  the  suggestion  that  these  things  are  very 
"  much  a  matter  of  race,  by  observation  of  the  very  singular  way 
*'  in  which  in  Asia  the  population  are  divided  into  those  who  use 
'*  opium  and  those  who  use  alcohol,  according  to  race  lines,  even  in 
*'  countries  where  the  facilities  of  obtaining  the  one  or  the  other  are 
"  precisely  similar.  In  the  east  of  India  I  found  that  the  oonsump- 
"  tion  of  opium  in  the  various  districts  was  just  in  proportion  as  a 
"  Turanian  or  Chinese  element  prevailed  in  the  population.  The 
"  Aryan  races  of  India  never  take  to  opium  in  a  very  great  degree, 
'*  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  religion  prohibits  the  use 
'*  of  tobacco.  Even  in  the  districts  where  the  poppy  is  almost  nni- 
"  versally  cultivated  by  the  ryots  (and  they  supply  the  opium  which 
'*  the  Chinese  consume)  it  is  a  happy  fact  that  the  native  popnla* 
*''  tion  does  not  take  to  the  common  use  of  opium ;  and  there  are  no 
*'  greater  symptoms  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  drug  than  in  districti^ 
"  where  it  is  very  rare  and  dear — far  less  so  than  in  districts  where 
"  the  cultivation  is  not  permitted,  but  where  there  is  an  Indo- 
''  Chinese  population.  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  race  prodi- 
"  vities  open  up  an  important  field  of  inquiry." 

Amongst  papers  that  were  read  at  Glasgow,  a  high  place  must 
be  given  to  a  most  careful  one  by  Professor  Jack,  "On  the 
"  Results  of  Five  Years  of  Compulsory  Education  J' 

Lord  Fortescue,  in  his  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1877,  dwelt 
much  on  the  population  question,  avowing  himself  an  opponent  of 
the  views  of  Malthus  and  Mill,  and  claiming  for  his  leaders 
Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Farr.  He  also  spoke  at  some  length  upon 
the  imposition  of  what  he  considered  needlessly  high  ^ires  and  rates 
upon  goods  and  passengers  by  railway,  and  recalled^s  own  oppo- 
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fiition  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  not  treating  railways  as 
monopolies,  whose  powers  shonld,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  be 
carefnlly  restricted,  and  he  further  advocated  making  the  union, 
instead  of  the  parish,  the  unit  of  English  administration  under  a 
county  representative  board. 

It  is  difficult  in  conducting  the  proceedings  of  this  section  to  hit 
the  golden  mean  between  being  too  abstract  and  too  popular.  In  * 
the  year  1875  the  pendulum  swung  perhaps  a  little  too  much  to  the 
popular  direction,  and  subjects  were  discussed  which  were  thought 
by  some  hardly  compatible  with  the  scientific  character  of  the 
British  Association.  This  led  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  in 
the  year  1876  the  question  was  raised — and  raised  by  a  very  emi- 
nent person — whether  we  of  Section  F  should  continue  to  hold  our 
place.  The  attack  was  able;  the  defence  was  not  particularly 
brilliant,  but  the  goodness  of  our  cause  or  the  leniency  of  our  judges 
carried  us  through,  and  we  were  adjudged  to  have  successfully 
restated  the  reasons  for  our  existence.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that 
the  question  was  raised,  for  out  of  this  discassion  came  the  elabo- 
rate and  brilliant  address — the  most  elaborate  and  brilliant  to  which 
this  section  has  ever  listened — which  was  delivered  at  Dublin  by 
Professor  Ingram,  in  1878,  on  the  position  and  prospect  of  political 
economy. 

Professor  Ingram  recapitulated  the  philosophical  conclusions  he 
had  endeavoured  to  enforce,  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  the  study  of  the  economic  phenomena  of  society  ought 
to  be  systematically  combined  with  that  of  the  other  aspects  of 
social  existence.  (2)  That  the  excessive  tendency  to  abstraction 
and  to  unreal  simplifications  should  be  checked.  (3)  That  the  d 
priori  deductive  method  should  be  changed  for  the  historical. 
(4)  That  economic  laws,  and  the  practical  prescriptions  founded  on 
those  laws,  should  be  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  less  absolute 
form.  "  These  are,  in  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  the  great  reforms 
**  which  are  required  both  in  the  conduct  of  economic  research  and 
'*  in  the  exposition  of  its  conclusions."  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  "  if  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the  work  of  the 
association,  after  the  extrusion  of  our  section,  would  be  like  the 
play  with  the  part  of  the  protagonist  left  out.  What  appears  to 
be  the  reasonable  suggestion  is,  that  the  field  of  the  section  should 
be  enlarged,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  sociology.  The 
economic  facts  of  society,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  cannot  be 
scientifically  considered  apart,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
researches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  or  those  of  Mr.  Spencer,  should  not 
be  as  much  at  home  here  as  those  of  Mr.  Fawcett  or  Professor 
Price.  Many  of  the  subjects,  too,  at  present  included  in  <he 
artificial  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  inquires  known  birthe^name 
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of  aiitliropolog}r,  really  connect  themselves  with  the  laws  of  social 
development ;  and  if  our  section  bore  the  title  of  the  sociological, 
the  studies  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  concerning  the 
early  history  of  civilisation,  would  find  in  it  their  most  appropriate 
place.  I  prefer  the  name  sociology  to  that  of  social  science,  which 
has  been  rendered  indefinite  in  common  use,  and  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  denoting  a  congeries  of  incoherent  details  respecting 
every  practical  matter  bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  public  interests 
which  happen  for  the  moment  to  engage  attention.  There  are 
other  societies  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  discussing 
such  current  questions  in  a  comparatively  popular  arena.  But  if 
we  are  to  be  associated  here  with  the  students  of  the  other  scienoee, 
it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  aim  at  a  genuinely  scientific 
character  in  our  work.  Our  main  object  should  be  to  assist  in 
fixing  theoretic  ideas  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  development 
of  society.  Some  may  regard  this  view  of  the  subject  with 
impatience,  as  proposing  to  us  investigations  not  bearing  on  the 
great  and  real  needs  of  contemporary  social  life.  But  that  would 
be  a  very  mistaken  notion.  Luciferous  research,  in  the  words  of 
Bacon,  must  come  before  fructiferous.  *'  Effectual  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  "depends  on  superiority  of  ideas;  methods  that 
answer  are  preceded  by  thoughts  that  are  true.** 

In  1879  the  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  a  most 
timely  and  useful  address  it  was,  dwelling  upon  the  relations 
between  our  agriculturists  and  those  of  the  United  States,  with  that 
clearness  of  thought,  and,  to  use  the  famous  Thucydidean  phrase, 
painfulness  in  the  search  after  truth,  which  one  always  expects  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  that  very  distinguished  man.  The  address 
of  1880,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  has  by  some  unfortunate  accident  not 
been  printed  in  our  annual  volume. 

With  a  view  to  giving  you  this  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings 
of  our  section,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  of  course,  to  look 
through  those  proceedings  since  its  foundation ;  and  I  have  been 
led  to  one  or  two  conclusions  which  I  should  like  to  lay  before 
you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  our  system  of  pub- 
lishing epitomes  of  papers  is  a  good  one.  These  abstracts  of 
abstracts  are  indeed  most  ghastly  reading.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  those  who  organise  the  business  of  the  section  to 
consider  next  year  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  print  good 
papers  upon  local  statistics  in  full ;  such  will  hardly  in  many  cases 
have  any  other  means  of  being  introduced  to  a  wider  public,  whereas 
statistical  papers  of  more  general  interest  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
care  of  our  first-bom,  the  Statistical  Society.  It  would  be  enough 
to  mention  in  our  annual  volume  that  they  had  been^^^ead  before  us. 
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without  attempting  an  analysis  which  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to 
the  author,  and  must  be  dismal  to  the  reader. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  adopt 
the  policy  recommended  by  Professor  Ingram,  and  widen  our  basis, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  treat  things  scientifically,  that  is  to 
say,  as  they  are  or  were,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  dealing 
with  them  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  Social  Science  Association  is 
better,  I  think,  fitted  than  the  British  Association  for  many  even 
good  papers  that  have  been  read  in  this  section. 

Still  more  imperatively  necessary  is  it  absolutely  to  refuse  a 
hearing  to  all  who  wish  to  discuss  burning  questions  of  English 
politics,  even  although  they  have  a  scientific  side.  However  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be  to  individuals  to  have  to  take  elsewhere  papers 
on  which  they  may  have  bestowed  much  trouble,  our  first  duty  as  a 
section  is  to  continue  to  exist,  and  we  shall  assuredly  not  continue 
to  exist  if  we  do  not  steel  our  hearts  against  their  complaints. 

Another  great  reform  would,  I  conceive,  be  accomplished  if  the 
authorities  of  the  Association  were  to  encourage  persons  to  read  in 
this  section  accounts  of  valuable  works  on  economical  and  statistical 
subjects  appearing  in  foreign  countries. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  an  address,  which,  although  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  necessary,  has  contained  little  or  nothing  that  is  new. 
I  must  add  that  I  accepted  the  honour  of  presiding  over  this  section 
some  months  ago,  and  before  a  very  considerable  change  had  come 
over  my  life.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
my  engagement,  but  as  I  leave  England  next  month,  and  am  neces- 
sarily very  much  occupied,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  section  into  other  and  abler  hands  this 
afternoon. 
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Statistical  Obsebyations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Human  Body 
(Malbs)  in  Height  and  Weight,  from  Eightbbh  to  Thibtt 
Years  of  Age,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Records  of  the  Borough 
Gaol  of  Literpool.    By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  January,  1881.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  lying  as  it  does  somewhat  bejond  the 
usual  range  of  onr  inquiries,  seems  to  need  some  apology.  It  is 
our  province,  however,  to  collect  facts,  and  especially  such  as  have 
a  national  value ;  and  the  excellence  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  have 
its  main  root  in  a  sound  knowledge,  and  an  apt  use,  of  the  human 
body.  The  animal  man,  as  he  exists  in  these  islands,  is  the  especial 
object  of  our  patriotism.  His  good  physical  condition  is  the  prime 
object  of  our  public  policy ;  but  even  his  average  height,  and  weight, 
when  at  maturity,  or  at  what  age  he  really  attains  that  condition, 
may  be  said  to  be  yet  unknown.  The  delicacies,  or  the  prejudices, 
of  our  time  compel  us  to  seek  all  such  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
We  have  to  resort,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  dregs  of  the  population. 
Hence  we  as  yet  know  very  little,  and  that  little  imperfectly ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  material,  on  a  subject  which 
might  seem  very  simple  and  familiar,  to  which  I  have  to  invite  your 
{attention  this  evening. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  borough  gaol 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  at  Walton,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  It  is 
large,  and  was  then  recently  built ;  and  its  mode  of  management 
was  then,  and  I  believe  still  is,  about  as  good  as  any  yet  in  use. 
Under  the  law  then  in  force,  each  prisoner  committed  for  more  than 
one  month  was,  as  he  entered,  and  again  as  he  left,  measured  for 
height,  and  also  weighed.  The  purpose  of  this  practice  was  to  afford 
to  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  some  precise  data 
on  which  he  might  base  his  observation  of  the  effect  upon  them  of 
the  prison  treatment.  The  practice  of  measuring  and  weighing  the 
prisoners  on  their  discharge  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  elaborate  work  of  the  eminent  Belgian 
statist,  M.  Quetelet,  '*  On  Man,  and  the  development  of  his  Faculties,' 
and  remembering  the  very  narrow  basis  on  which,  for  want  of 
fuller  material,  he  had  been  compelled  to  found  some  of  his  most 
important  conclusions,  I  saw  here  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some 
valuable  additional  information.     Having  got  acce^  to  the  gaol 
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records,  I  found  them,  on  examination,  quite  worth  the  labour  to 
be  given  to  them;  and  selected  the  figures  relating  to  the  years 
1857  and  1858,  as  likely  to  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  new  material 
thus  made  available.  The  results,  as  analysed  and  thrown  into  a 
tabular  form,  were  laid  before  this  Socie^  in  November,  1861.* 
From  these  figures  1  found  that  only  one  inference  of  any  value 
could,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  deduced :  that  being,  that 
the  men  thus  passed  under  examination  did  not,  on  an  average, 
attain  their  full  height,  or  their  full  weight,  much,  if  at  all,  before 
30  years  of  age. 

The  method  1  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  take  as  a 
basis  of  average,  from  the  entire  list  1  had  obtained  of  upwards  of 
4,800  entries  of  prisoners  weighed  and  measured  during  the  two 
years  selected,  the  first  hundred  at  each  age,  from  18  to  30, 
inclusive.  1  found  I  could  get  a  full  hundred  at  each  of  these 
ages,  excepting  only  the  age  of  29.  At  that  age  there  were  only 
ninety-five  in  all.  Up  to  the  age  of  22  I  found  a  clear  and  nearly 
regular  increase  of  height  and  weight  with  each  additional  year  of 
age.  After  that  the  results  became  very  irregular,  fchoagh  still 
showing,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  of  both  height  and  weight,  up  to 
the  age  of  29.  For  several  of  the  ages  from  23  to  28  years  of  age, 
therefore,  I  increased  the  number  taken  to  form  the  average,  from  a 
hundred  upwards,  as  far  as  the  materials  in  hand  permitted.  But 
this  only  slightly  changed  the  results,  and  left  them  still  strongly 
marked  with  the  irregular  and  anomalous  character  at  first  observed. 
For  instance,  the  average  height  brought  out  for  the  age  of  24  was 
still  considerably  less  than  that  for  22,  and  the  height  for  26  less 
than  that  for  25  years. 

This  persistent  irregularity  induced  me  to  refer,  with  some 
hope  of  an  explanation,  to  a  suggestion  made  some  years  before,  by 
M.  Millot,  a  French  statist.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
figures  resulting,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  measure- 
ments of  the  annual  draft  of  conscripts  in  that  country,  he  had 
observed  that  the  men  of  the  same  age,  brought  forward  in  succes- 
sive years,  differed  considerably  in  their  average  height ;  and  on  a 
comparison  of  these  returns  with  those  of  the  annual  prices  of 
com  in  the  localities  in  which  these  men  were  bom  and  reared,  he 
observed  some  coincidence  of  deficient  height  in  the  conscripts  with 
high  prices  in  the  years  of  their  gestation  and  infancy.  This  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever  a  deficiency  occurred,  it  might 
be  due  to  early  want  of  sufficient  nutriment ;  and  thence  to  defec- 
tive harvests.  But  a  corresponding  examination  of  the  figures 
before  me  in  1862  did  not  afford  me  any  sufficient  ground  for 

*  See  the  Society's  Journal  for  March,  1862,  part  1,  vol.  xxv^  , 
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Bnpposing  that  the  anomalies  I  had  met  with  oonld  he  traced  to 
this  cause. 

I  therefore  simply  recorded  the  figures  ab  they  stood,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  inquirers ;  and,  for  the  time,  dropped  the  subject. 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  very  valuable  '*  Manual 
''  of  Practical  Hygiene  "  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmund  Parkes.  I  observed 
that,  imperfect  as  my  paper  was,  it  had  attracted  his  attention ;  and 
was  to  some  extent  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  the  mean  height  and 
weight  of  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  at  the  ages  deah 
with. 

Availing  myself  of  the  lapse  of  time,  I  then  determined  to  i 
tain  the  effect  of  a  ^ore  extended  use  of  the  records  of  the  i 
gaol ;  and,  when  the  year  1878  had  expired,  I  sought,  and  readily 
obtained,  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  had  extracted  the 
weights  and  measurements  of  the  prisoners  received  in  the  two  years 
1867-68,  and  again  in  the  two  years  1877-78 :  thus  extending  the 
basis  of  the  inquiry  over  three  periods  of  two  years  each ;  and  these 
occurring  at  equal  intervals  during  a  total  period  of  twenty-two 
years. 

From  these  papers  1  have  framed  the  tables  I  now  lay  before  the 
Society. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1  read  my 
former  paper,  much  larger  masses  of  material  than  those  handled 
by  Quetelet  have  been  got  together  on  this  subject,  and  the  proper 
method  of  treating  them  has  been  developed  with  considerable 
success.  But  facts  collected  in  other  countries  cannot  be  deemed 
applicable  to  the  population  of  this;  and  I  find  in  the  figures 
collected  by  others  in  this  country  nothing  to  supersede,  or  even  to 
elucidate  my  own.  These  have  reference  exclusively  to  criminals ; 
and  they  would  seem  to  differ,  specifically,  from  those  obtained 
elsewhere.  They  are  also  the  only  figures  extending,  year  by  year, 
from  18  up  to  30  years  of  age. 

And  now,  before  inviting  your  attention  to  the  results,  I  wiD 
state,  shortly,  what  1  have  learned,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  figures  have  been  obtained,  and  the  degree 
of  reliance  we  may  perhaps  safely  place  upon  them. 

First,  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring  and  weighing.  The  apparatus 
used  seemed,  when  I  saw  it,  to  be  well  suited  to  the  purpose — accu- 
rate and  uniform  in  its  operation,  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and 
requiring  no  special  skill  in  its  use. 

The  prisoner,  on  entering  the  gaol,  is  taken  to  a  room  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  there  registered.  As  part  of  tiiis  process,  he  is 
put  on  to  a  broad  metal  plate,  near  the  level  of  the  floor.  As  be 
depresses  this  plate,  his  weight  is  indicated  on  a  lever ;  and  a  pro- 
jecting arm,  sliding  on  a  metal  bar  behind  him  till  it  touches  his 
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liead,  marks  his  height  on  the  bar.  The  wdghts  are*  taken  to 
poTinds,  and  the  heights  to  quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  are  at  once, 
^th  other  particulars,  recorded  in  a  book  close  at  hand.  The  pro- 
•cess,  with  one  exception,  to  be  noted  presently,  appears  to  be  the 
same  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  dnty  of  registering  the 
prisoners  being  allotted  to  a  special  officer,  and  usually  retained 
by  him  for  a  long  period,  being  performed  always  in  the  same 
place,  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the  day,  and  with  the  same 
apparatus,  and  under  similar  surrounding  conditions,  is  probably 
applied  with  a  good  deal  of  uniformity.  But,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  the  work  is  at  present  done  under  difficulties, 
which  tend  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  use  its  results  for  such 
purposes  as  ours. 

Until  January,  1878,  the  prisoners  were  measured  in  their  foot- 
•covering,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be.  At  that  date  the 
practice  was  changed,  by  taking  off  their  boots  or  shoes  while 
being  measured.  This,  of  course,  introduces  a  material  irregularity 
into  one  group  of  the  figures  before  us.  But  I  am  not  disposed 
altogether  to  regret  this.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  may  be  able 
to  extend  these  observations,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  do  so,  we 
shall  invariably  be  met  by  the  difficulty  here  suggested.  To  get 
the  heights  of  men  (who  are  not  in  prison)  with  their  foot  covering, 
will  always  be  much  easier  than  to  get  them  without ;  and  to  learn 
in  time  something  of  the  average  effect  of  such  covering  is  theie- 
fore  desirable.  On  being  informed  of  this  change,  I  separated,  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  measurements  taken  after  it ;  and  so  framed  an 
additional  table  for  the  last  group  (that  of  1877-78).  But  it  is 
.obvious  that  only  a  comparison  of  the  same  group  of  men,  with  and 
without  foot  covering,  can  give  us  any  clear  indication  of  its  ordi- 
nary effect  on  the  apparent  height ;  and  should  the  Society  deem 
the  subject  worthy  of  further  attention,  it  would  be  advisable,  and 
probably  not  difficult,  seeing  that  our  prisons  are  now  all  under  the 
'Control  of  the  Home  Office,  to  have  these  measurements  taken,  for 
a  time,  in  a  few  selected  districts,  with  and  without  such  covering : 
so  that,  as  to  the  imprisoned  population  at  least,  we  may  have  some 
trustworthy  data  for  the  allowance  to  be  made. 

So  much  for  the  probable  accuracy  of  what  we  are  told  as  to 
the  height  and  weight  of  these  men ;  but  for  our  present  purpose 
raccuracy  on  these  points  is  of  little  value,  except  in  so  &r  as  it 
may  be  coupled  with  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  age  of  each 
prisoner.  Here  there  is  ground  for  doubt :  ground  which  I  fear  we 
shall  not  easily  get  rid  of.  The  officer  making  the  record  has  to 
rely  upon  what  he  can  gather  from  three  sources  of  information; 
«nd  these,  whether  taken  separately  or  together,  cannot  be  deemed 
si  all  conclusive.   First,  there  is  the  statement  of  the  prisoner.    The 
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value  of  this  of  coarse  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  tmth,  and 
his  willingness  to  tell  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  men  of  the 
class  which  mainly  supplies  these  prisoners  are  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  their  own  age ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  less  certain  that,  when 
they  know  it,  they  are  little  disposed  to  shape  their  answer  by  what 
they  do  know.  They  are  mored  rather  by  what  they  wish  to  have 
believed.  There  is,  however,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  no 
very  strong  temptation  wilfully  to  mis-state  their  age :  the  diet  and 
other  treatment  being  uniform  after  the  age  of  16. 

Besides  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  there  is  his  appearance ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  officer  habitually  charged  with  the  dnty 
acquires  some  skill  in  the  use  of  this  test,  as  a  check  on  any  widd^ 
mis-statement. 

And,  finally,  there  is  such  previous  personal  acquaintance  aa 
the  officer,  or  those  about  him,  may  have  with  the  prisoner ;  and 
this  check  comes  into  operation  in  many  instances. 

I  now  turn  to  the  tables  constructed  from  the  whole  of  the 
figures  before  me.  They  are  six  in  nnmber.  Tables  A,  B,  and  C, 
give  the  heights  of  the  men  measured  in  the  three  periods,  1857-58, 
1867-68,  and  1877-78.  Tables  D,  E,  and  F,  give  the  corresponding^ 
weights  for  these  three  periods. 

Table  A.— Heights,  1857-58. 


Age. 

Number 
MesswecL 

Arenge. 

MudmuB. 

Minimwn. 

Ksximom 
over  Arersge. 

Mintnnm 

under 
Average. 

Muinnm 

ovtr 
M-miaom. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

185 
200 
130 
138 
IOC 

95 
100 

Inehes. 
64*29 

64-87 
65-19 
65-78 
66-21 
66-17 
65-94 
66-30 
6615 
66*88 
66-65 
6702 
66-36 

Inches. 
71-0 

71*5 
73-0 
72-0 
73-0 
73 'o 
73*o 
72-0 

7375 
71-75 
73*o 

72-5 
73'o 

Inches. 
58-5 

58-25 

610 

60-5 

60-25 

69*0 

570 

59-0 

57-5 

61*0 

610 

61-25 

6075 

Inches. 
6-71 
649 
7-8 1 

6-22 

6-79 

6-83 

7-06 

5*7 

7-6 

5*37 

^•35 

748 

6-64 

Inehes. 
5-79 
6-62 
419 
5-28 
5-96 
7-17 
8-94 
7-3 
8-65 
5-88 
5-65 
5-77 
5-61 

Im^cs. 

12*5 

1311 

12*0 

11-5 

12*75 

14-0 

1 6*0 

13-0 

16*25 

xo*75 

I2*0 

13*25 

12*25 

2,148 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  B.—HeighiSy  1867-6a 


Age. 

Number 
Measured. 

Average. 

Maxiaram. 

MinimiuB. 

Mazimam 
over  ATcrage. 

Mininain 

under 
Average. 

Mazimam 

over 
Minimam. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

299 
249 
260 

247 
294 
237 
251 
>93 
176 

175 
i6i 

108 

184 

Inches. 
64-94 

65-56 

66-10 

66-81 

660 

66-89 

66  25 

66-78 

66-54 

66-87 

66-7 

67-88 

66-86 

Inches. 

70-75 

77*0 

72-75 

74*o 

74*0 

73*5 

74*o 

75*5 

73*0 

73*25 

76*0 

74*5 

73*5 

Inches. 
585 

58-75 

56  25 

61-0 

59-0 

58-75 

59-25 

56-5 

595 

61-0 

60-0 

56-5 

610 

Inches. 

5-8' 
12*44 

665 

7*69 

8-0 

6-n 

7*75 
8*72 
6-46 
6-38 

9*3 

7*17 

6-64 

Inches. 
11-44 

6-71 

9*85 

581 

70 

7-64 

7-0 

10-28 
7*04 
5-87 
6-7 

10*88 
5*86 

Inches. 
17*25 
19*25 

13-0 
»5*o 

13*75 
14-75 
19*0 

«3*5 

12-25 

i6'o 
i8-o 
12-5 

2,804 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tablb  C.—EeighU,  1877-78. 


Age. 

Namber 
Measured. 

Mazimam. 

Minimam. 

Maximum 
over  Average. 

Minimam 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 

over 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

433 
365 
365 
369 
406 
320 
307 
235 
235 
216 

241 
135 
192 

Inches. 
6408 

64-74 

65-05 

65-4 

65-65 

65-42 

65-42 

65-66 

65-64 

65*82 

65-78 

66*38 

65-52 

Inches. 
69*75 
70*0 

70*75 
70-75 
71*75 
72-25 

71*75 

73*0 

72-75 

73*0 

74*25 

74*0 

72-25 

Inchea. 
575 

59-0 

59*5 

58-25 

59-25 

590 

68*0 

59-5 

570 

58-5 

60-0 

59-25 

61-5 

Inches. 
5*67 
5*26 
570 

5*35 
6*  10 
6-83 
6*33 
7*76 
7-11 
7*i8 
8*52 
7*67 
6*7^ 

Inches. 
6-58 
5*74 
5-55 
715 
6-40 
642 
7-42 
5*74 
8-64 
7-82 
5-73 
7-08 
4-02 

Inches. 
12-25 

11*0 

11*25 

"-5 
«2-5 

13-25 

13*75 

»3*5 

>5*75 

"4*50 

14*25 

>4*75 

10-75 

3,819 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  Jy.—  WeightSj  1867-68. 


Age. 

Nnmber 
Wcij^ed. 

Arenge. 

Muiinnm. 

MiniBum. 

Uaximuni 
over  Arenge. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

MtxIaBm 

over 
MiniBum. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

POOBds. 

18. 

200 

122-36 

158-0 

90-0 

35-65 

32-35 

68-0 

19. 

ZOO 

129-66 

i8z-o 

99-0 

5a-34 

30-66 

830 

20. 

200 

132*8 

176*0 

105-0 

43-a 

27*8 

71-0 

21 

200 

133-83 

170-0 

101*0 

36-17 

32-83 

690 

22 

ZOO 

139-31 

184-0 

98-0 

44*69 

41-31 

860 

23 

ZOO 

141-89 

195-0 

109-0 

53*»i 

32-89 

86-0 

24.„ 

'85 

142-0 

180-0 

1100 

380 

32-0 

70-0 

26 

zoo 

143-79 

190-0 

110*0 

46-zi 

33  79 

8o-o 

26 

130 

142-06 

190-0 

96*0 

47*94 

4606 

94-a 

27 

138 

144-27 

192-0 

101-0 

4773 

43*27 

91-a 

28 

100 

142-62 

1840 

1060 

4i*z8 

37*62 

79*0 

29 

95 

146-53 

194-0 

116-0 

4847 

29-53 

78*0 

30 

100 

141-65 

1970 

113-0 

55-45 

28-55 

840 

z,i48 

— 

—    • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Table  ^.—  WeighU,  1867-68. 


Age. 

Number 
Weighed. 

Avenge. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 

over 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Z99 

H9 
z6o 

247 
Z94 
237 
25 « 
193 
176 

175 
161 
108 
184 

Pounds. 
124-81 

129-68 

136-82 

138*92 

138-4 

140-5 

139-56 

143-09 

143*09 

142-87 

144-18 

146-33 

144-1 

Pounds. 
193 
196 
181 
174 
179 
180 

189 
zoz 
180 

215 
187 
190 

210 

Pounds. 
101 

100 

108 

106 

101 

100 

104 

102 

104 

111 

108 

99 

106 

Pounds. 
6819 

66-32 

44-18 

35-08 

40-6 

39*5 

49*45 

58-91 

36-9t 

72-13 

42*8  z 

44-67 

65*9 

Pounds. 
23-81 

29-68 

28-82 

33^ 

37-4 

40-5 

36-65 

41-09 

39-09 

31-87 

36-18 

46-33 

39-1 

Pounds. 
9» 
96 

73 
6^ 

78 
80 

85 
loa 

76 
104 

79 

9« 
105 

z,8o4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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667 


Age. 

Nnmber 
Weighed. 

Arenge. 

Maximnm. 

Minimum. 

Maxiniam 
orer  Arenge. 

Minimum 

under 
Arerage. 

Maximum 

orer 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

433 
365 
365 
369 
406 
3*0 
307 
*35 
*35 
216 

HI 

135 
192 

Ponndi. 

12609 

182*69 

136*57 

188-81 

141-65 

142-52 

140-92 

142-69 

14301 

144-88 

143-96 

147-5 

143-94 

Ponnds. 
164 
164 
172 

'73 
199 
196 
178 
190 
218 
200 
186 
184 

2fO 

Poandf. 
89 

101 
100 
109 
106 
100 
108 
110 
101 
109 
110 
121 
98 

Pounds. 

38-91 

31*31 

35*43 

34*19 

57*35 

53*48 

37*08 

47*31 
74*99 
55*17 
42-04 

36-5 
66*o6 

Pounds. 

8609 

81*69 

86*67 

29*81 

85*65 

42*52 

8292 

82-69 

4201 

85-88 

83-96 

26-6 

46  94 

Pounds. 
75*0 
63*0 
72-0 
64*0 
93*o 
96-0 
70-0 
8o*o 
117*0 
91*0 
760 
63*0 

II2'0 

3,819 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The  material  used  for  Tables  A  and  D  were  laid  before  the  Society 
in  1862 ;  but  rather  less  fnlly  than  at  present.  Finding  it  distinctly 
desirable  to  base  the  average  not  npon  an  nniform  nnmber,  but  npon 
the  largest  nnmber  obtainable,  at  each  age,  I  have  again  been  through 
the  figures  for  the  period  1857-58,  and  have  increased  the  numbers 
as  far  as  practicable.  This  I  find  makes  no  material  change  in  the 
results;  but  it  excludes  a  doubt  which  might  otherwise  attend  a 
comparison  of  the  table  of  1857-58  with  those  of  the  later  periods. 

The  number  of  men  of  the  specified  ages  measured  and  weighed 
in  1857-58  was  2,148 ;  in  1867-68  it  was  2,804;  and  in  1877-78  it 
was  3,819.  The  increase  in  the  two  later  periods  was  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  a  change  of  practice.  In  the  first  period,  only  those  were 
measured  who  were  committed  for  one  month  or  more ;  afterwards, 
all  who  were  committed  were  measured.  The  total  number  of  mea- 
surements before  us  is  therefore  8,87 1 . 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  deduced  from  the  figures  before 
me  only  the  average  heights  and  weights,  and  have  not  attempted 
to  deduce  the  means.  Undoubtedly  the  mean  heights  and  weights 
have,  as  a  rule,  greater  significance ;  but  my  main  purpose  was  to 
mark  the  period  of  maturity ;  and  this  purpose  was  attained  more 
simply,  and  obviously,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  l^  taking  only  the  averages.  Further,  these  figures  have  been, 
it  will  be  observed,  from  the  first,  somewhat  vitiated,  in  my  opinion, 
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by  the  apparent  errors  in  the  distribntion  of  the  given  heights 
and  weights  to  the  proper  ages;  and  these  errors  wonld  have 
rendered  ahnost  worthless  the  resnlt  of  any  attempt,  by  using  i^e 
method  of  means  to  develop  the  more  precise  significance  of  the 
figures. 

By  way  of  making  more  distiiKstly  apparent  the  contents  of  the 
tables,  I  have  also  framed  for  each  table  a  diagram.  A  glance  at 
these  diagrams  will  at  once  show  the  general  character  of  the 
results.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  periods.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  np  to  the  age  of  22,  there  is,  in  each  group,  a 
rapid  and  tolerably  steady  increase  year  by  year,  in  both  height  and 
weight.  Then,  from  22  to  29  there  is  a  further  general  increaee, 
but  it  takes  place,  in  each  of  the  three  groups  alike,  by  steps  which 
are  strongly  suggestive  of  our  not  having  the  true  figures  before  ns. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  respect.,  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  figures  obtained  twenty  years 
ago  is  distinctly  repeated  ten  years  later,  and  again  recently. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  some  general  disturbing  cause, 
affecting  each  group  alike. 

In  Table  A  the  average  heights  at  ages  23,  24,  25  and  26  are 
obviously  deficient.  Also  in  Table  D,  giving  the  corresponding 
weights,  there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency.  It  is  less  marked,  but 
it  is  still  apparent.  In  Table  B,  giving  the  measurements  of  the 
years  later,  the  heights  at  the  ages  22,  23,  24,  26  and  28  are  also 
obviously  deficient ;  and  in  Table  £,  which  gives  the  corresponding 
weights,  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  at  the  ages  22,  24,  26  and  27. 
And  in  Tables  G  and  F,  giving  the  heights  and  weights  of  1877-78, 
we  find  the  heights  and  weights  attributed  to  the  ages  23,  24,  25. 
26  and  28  also  similarly  deficient. 

Now,  reverting  to  what  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  ages  are  recorded,  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  numbers  of  prisoners  registered  at  each  age.  Are 
these  apparently  consistent  with  a  correct  statement  of  the  ages  of 
the  men  measured  ?  We  know  that,  in  the  general  popalation,  the 
number  of  males  living  at  30  years  of  age  is  about  13  per  cent, 
less  than  the  number  living  at  18,  and  that  the  annual  decrease 
between  these  ages  is  very  gradual.  But  with  this  variation  we 
have  here  to  take  into  account  another  and  much  wider  one.  I 
mean  the  variation  of  the  apparent  tendency  to  crime  at  different 
ages.  This  is,  in  the  present  instance,  by  far  the  more  important 
Unfortunately,  however,  though  we  know  that  it  exists,  and  Uiat 
it  is  coDsiderable,  we  cannot  with  any  degree  of  confidence  affirm 
more  than  that  the  number  of  males  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  criminal  law  bears  the  largest  proportion  to  the  number  living, 
at,  or  about,  the  age  of  26 ;  and  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject 
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<x>me8  to  ns,  as  regards  the  ages  of  the  criminal  population,  on 
evidence  no  stronger  than  that  now  before  as. 

Yet  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  consider  with  any  care  the 
numbers  of  men  measured  at  different  ages,  as  shown  in  these 
tables  for  1867-68,  and  also  in  those  for  1877-78,  without  a  strong 
temptation  to  infer  that  the  numbers  stated  are  incorrect ;  and  are 
relatively  deficient  at  23  and  24,  and  still  more  so  at  25,  26,  and  27. 
We  may  thence  fairly  suspect,  seeing  how  the  ages  must  have  been 
obtained,  that  some  men,  of  the  ages  thus  marked  as  deficient,  have 
been  placed  elsewhere. 

Are  there,  then,  any  numbers  which  may  be  said  to  bo  excessive? 
I  think  we  may  say  that  the  number  given  as  30  years  of  age  is 
probably  thus  excessive.  It  seems  so  in  all  the  three  groups. 
Also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  height  and  weight  given  to 
that  age  is  remarkably  deficient ;  in  fact,  these  are  just  what  they 
would  be  made  by  placing  under  the  age  of  30  some  of  the  men 
who  should  have  appeared  as  three  or  four  years  younger. 

Further,  let  us  observe  the  figures  as  to  the  age  of  29.  In  each 
of  the  three  groups  this  also  is  strongly  marked.  The  number  of 
men  stated  to  have  been  measured  at  this  age  is  in  each  group  the 
smallest. 

Now  it  may  perhaps  safely  be  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  common 
experience,  that  the  age  of  29  is  unlikely  to  be  given  except  by  a 
person  who  both  knew  the  truth  and  was  disposed  to  state  it.  One 
who  did  not  know,  or  who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  only  guessed, 
•or  was  merely  careless,  would  hardly  stop  short  of  30.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, those  given  as  of  this  age  were  really  so.  And  if  we  turn  to 
the  heights  and  weights  which  in  the  three  several  groups  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  age,  we  find  them  remarkably  exceptional :  as  being 
singularly  free  from  the  apparent  disturbances  affecting  all  the 
others  from  the  age  of  23  upwards ;  and  if  for  a  moment,  resorting 
to  conjecture,  we  discard  the  heights  and  weights  given  from  age 
23  to  28,  or  use  them  freely  as  the  elements  of  a  progressive  curve, 
^vancing  over  unknown  ground,  but  on  a  line  suggested  by  the 
figures  of  the  ages  from  18  to  22,  we  find  that  such  a  curve  would 
readily  adjust  itself  to  the  average  height  and  weight  actually 
given  for  the  age  of  29. 

Some  consideration  should  perhaps  be  given  to  the  probable 
source  of  the  assumed  greater  intelligence  of  the  few  men  set  down 
as  aged  29.  It  suggests  their  having  come  from  a  class  higher 
than  that  which  supplies  the  average  criminal;  and  hence  their 
having  been  better  nurtured,  and  for  that  reason  being  somewhat 
talleir  and  heavier. 

One  conclusion,  however,  at  least  seems  clear.  Though  we  may 
4tdmit  it  to  be  probable,  if  not  proved,  that  the  men  of  the  same 
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locality  and  class  reaching  any  particular  age  between  18  and  30,  in 
any  given  year,  will  not  have  precisely  the  same  average  height 
or  weight  as  the  men  of  the  same  age  in  years  preceding  or  snb- 
sequent,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  variation,  however  consider- 
able or  however  well  established,  could  explain  the  figure  before 
ns.  Each  of  the  tables  before  ns  starts  at  a  date  just  ten  years 
removed  from  the  starting  point  of  the  next,  and  nms  through  a 
series  of  thirteen  years.  The  unexplained  fluctuations  occur  at 
nearly  the  same  points  in  each  group,  and  they  are  therefore  clearly 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  which  would  trace  deficient 
height  or  weight  to  increased  cost  of  food  at  the  period  of 
infancy. 

Now  let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  figures  which,  on  good 
authority,  have  been  made  public  from  other  sources,  touching  the 
same  subject,  of  late  years. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Roberts's  "  Manual  of  Anthropometry,*'  we  have 
several  tables  of  the  average  heights  of  males,  taken  ^m  an  early 
age  up  to  21  or  22  years  of  age,  and  one  or  two  giving  the  ages 
separately,  up  to  24  years  of  age.  But  it  would  appear  that  either 
Mr.  Roberts  did  not  extend  his  observations  to  the  later  ages,  with 
regard  to  each  successive  year,  or  that  he  found  no  notable  difierenoe 
to  record  after  24  or  25  years  of  age.  And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  so  far  as  his  tables  may  be  compared  with  those  before  us, 
that  his  tables,  where  they  can  be  so  compared  with  these,  have 
reference  to  naval  and  military  cadets,  and  medical  and  university 
students,  and  that  mine  refer  exclusively  to  criminals ;  and  such 
difierences  as  we  find  may  probably  be  traced  to  this  difference  of 
class. 

We  find  that  in  1857-58  the  criminal  class  gave  an  average 
height  at  21  years  of  age  of  65*78  inches ;  in  1867-68  a  height  of 
66*31  inches;  and  in  1877-78  a  height  of  65*4  inches.  Correcting 
the  latter  for  error  in  not  including  foot  covering  for  part  of  the 
men  measured,  by  adding  one- third  of  an  inch,  we  have  (very 
nearly)  a  common  average  of  66  inches  for  the  age  of  21,  in  ibe 
criminal  population.  Mr.  Roberts  found  among  the  cadets  and 
students,  at  21  years  of  age,  an  average  height  of  69*16  inches. 
This  was  taken  without  shoes.  Adding  only  half  an  inch  for  this, 
we  have  a  height  of  69*66  inches,  or  about  3^  inches  more,  in  the 
higher  class,  at  21  years  of  age. 

But  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to  24  years  of  age  (and  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Roberts's  figures  do  not  enable  us  to  extend  it 
further),  we  find  the  comparative  figures,  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  to  be  for  the  criminal  class  66*20  inches,  and  for  the  others 
69*28  inches,  showing  a  dilEerence  in  favour  of  the  higher  class, 
at  the  later  age,  of  only  3  inches ;   and  if  we  may  infer  from 
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Mr.  Roberts's  tables  that  he  found  no  material  increase  of  the  aver* 
age  height  in  the  class  he  measured  after  24  years  of  age,  then,  as 
we  do  find  snch  an  increase  here,  we  have  some  ground  for  conjec- 
ture that  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class,  though  less  at  the  earlier 
ages,  is  partly  compensated  by  a  continuance  of  it  to  a  later  age. 
At  the  age  of  29  we  have  a  common  average  height,  in  the  tables 
before  us,  of  ftilly  67  inches,  which  is  only  about  2^  inches  less  than 
the  highest  average  recorded  by  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  higher  class. 

The  tables  of  weights  seem  to  confirm,  generally,  the  inferences- 
to  be  drawn  from  the  tables  of  heights. 

The  maxima  and  the  minima,  in  both  sets  of  tables,  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration ;  but  this  part  of  the  subject  lies  somewhat 
apart,  and  time  does  not  permit  of  my  going  into  it. 

The  group  of  1877-78,  as  to  heights,  calls  for  some  special  con- 
sideration, with  reference  to  the  fieMst  that  more  than  half  of  the  men 
included  in  it  were  measured  without  their  foot  covering.  In 
Table  Q  I  have  shown  the  result  of  dividing  the  men,  as  nearly  as- 
1  ooald,  into  the  two  groups  thus  distinguished ;  and  the  effect  is 
also  shown  on  the  diagram  of  heights  for  this  period,  in  the  course 
of  the  two  lines  (red  and  blue)  added  to  that  diagram. 

Tabls  G. — Heights,  1877-78.    As  taken  partly  with,  and  partly  mthxmty 

Foot  Covering, 


Age. 

Number  mearared 

with 

Foot  Corering. 

Avenge. 

Number  measored 

without 

Foot  Corering. 

Average. 

18  

2fO 

171 
179 
170 
196 

i5« 
162 
102 
99 
97 
110 

Inches. 

639 

64-89 

6614 

65-65 

65-77 

65-51 

65-8 

65-91 

65-82 

66-0 

65-55 

66-73 

66-04 

^^3 
194 
186 
199 
210 
169 
145 
133 
136 
H9 

131 

82 

no 

Inchea. 
64*19 

19  

64-59 

20  

64*49 

21  

65-2 

22  

65*54 

23  

65*38 

24  

65-0 

25  

65*42 

26  

65  55 

27  

65*57 

28  

66*26 

29  

66  07 

30  

65*12 

1.782 

— 

2,037 

— 

In  two  instances,  at  18  years  of  age,  and  again  at  28,  the  average 
height  of  the  men  measured  without  foot  covering  comes  out  greater 
than  that  of  the  men  measured,  in  the  previous  year,  at  the  same 
ages,  with  foot  covering.  I  suspect  some  error  in  the  figures  here ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  If  we  take  the  aggregate, 
in  each  case,  and  compare  the  averages  with  each  other,  i^  appears- 
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tliat  the  1 9782  men  measured  with  foot  corering  were  taller,  hy  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  than  the  2^037  men  measured  without  foot  cover- 
ing. The  goyemor  of  the  gaol  estimates  tiie  actoal  difference  ai 
abont  three-qoarters  of  an  inch.  This  I  should  suppose  to  be  exces- 
sive. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  extremely  improbable 
that  the  men  of  1878  were,  generally,  somewhat  shorter  than  those 
of  1877.  And  in  tiie  absence  of  precise  information  as  to  the  fact, 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  allow,  on  conjecture,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch,  for  the  excess  of  height  of  any  laige  number  of 
Englishmen  measured  in  boots  or  shoes. 

The  most  general,  indeed  the  only  common  use  of  such  inquiries 
as  the  present  is,  of  course,  a  military  one.  Every  inch  in  height 
seems  to  carry  with  it,  on  an  average,  something  more  than  2  lbs. 
in  weight ;  and,  together,  they  confer  a  distinct  advantage  in  personal 
conflict. 

I  have  therefore  taken  out  from  each  group  the  men  who,  at 
each  age,  appear  to  have  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  three 
inches,  five  feet  six  inches,  and  five  feet  eight  inches,  respectivelj. 
These  are  shown  in  Tables  H,  I,  and  K. 

Table  H. — dumber  of  Men,  per  Cent.,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
height  of  Five  Feet  Three  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  PeruxL 


Age. 


1857-58. 


1867-68. 


1877-78. 


18 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
SO. 


70*0 
860 
87*0 
90*0 
94-0 
94*0 
910 
9*'5 
93*9 
96*0 
96*0 
99'o 
98*0 


80-0 
891 
98*0 
950 
920 
950 
924 
94-7 
95*6 
96*6 
93-8 
96*3 
92-4 


71-1 

8ri 

87*4 
921 
894 
90'0 
83-5 
S7-2 
87-2 
88*0 
93*3 
95*5 
86*4 
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Table  I.  ^Number  of  Men,  per  Cent,,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
Height  of  Five  Feet  Six  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  Period. 


Age. 

1867-68. 

1867-68. 

1877-78. 

18 

27*0 

40'o 
39*0 
430 
49*o 

55*5 
54*5 
44*0 
SS'o 
6o'o 
600 
68-0 
510 

83-7 
341 
62*3 
55-6 
510 
59-9 
56-5 
66-8 
600 
720 
621 
78-7 
70-6 

'7*5 
31*7 
32-8 
4ro 

46-5 
40*0 

53-3 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

Table  K. — dumber  of  Men,  per  Cent.,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
Height  of  Five  Feet  Eight  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  Period. 


Age. 

1857-58. 

1867-68. 

1877-78. 

18 

60 

I2*0 

9*5 
i6*o 

280 

24'3 
29*0 
24-6 
26*0 
29*0 
36*0 
28-0 

8-6 
11-2 
261 
30-4 
234 
23-2 
231 
373 
33-5 
32-9 
36-6 
46-3 
370 

3'0 
8-7 
7-6 

12-4 

19-2 

"5'o 
1466 

22-5 

»5-7 
231 
12-4 

27'4 

20'8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

The  figures  here  present  of  course,  the  same  general  anomalies 
as  those  of  the  previous  tables.  Bat  one  feature  in  these  records 
they  bring  ont  rather  more  clearly  than  before :  that  is  the  less 
height,  at  each  age,  of  the  men  of  1877-78  as  compared  with  the 
men  of  1867-68,  and  even  as  compared  with  those  of  1857-58.  Part 
of  this  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  ahready  noticed,  that 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  men  of  1877-78  were  measured 
without  foot  covering.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  justify  a 
greater  difference  at  most  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  And  if  we 
turn  to  Table  B,  giving  the  heights  for  1867-68,  and  take  the 
common  average  height  due  to  the  five  years  from  18  to  22  years  of 
age,  we  get  the  figures  6578,  or  five  feet  four  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1877-78  are  64*98  inches, 
or  exactly  four-fifths  of  an  inch  less.     The  same  comparison  for  the 
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ages  23  to  26,  gives  66*49  inches  in  ihe  earlier,  and  65*53  inches  in 
the  later  period — or  nearly  an  inch  of  difference,  ioid,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  ages  27  to  30,  we  have  the  figores  66*94,  foUowed 
by  65*85,  showing  more  than  an  inch  of  deficiency  in  the  later 
period.  On  the  whole,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  men  of  1877-78 
were,  on  an  average,  at  each  age,  at  least  half-an-inch  shorter  than 
the  men  of  1867-68.  But  this  is  not  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  tables  of  weights.  We  find  that  the  men  of  the  later  period 
were,  generally,  the  heavier. 

Bnt  it  seems  now  to  be  well  nnderstood  among  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  mere  height  and  weight  in  a 
soldier,  as  in  others  working  in  the  open  air,  is  of  less  consequence 
than  maturity.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  '*  Manual  of  Practacsl 
'*  Hygiene"  (fourth  edition,  pp.  493  and  494),  drew  the  attention  of 
our  naval  and  milit€ury  authorities  to  some  important  details  in  the 
final  growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  body,  whence 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  men  of  this  and  other  European 
countries  do  not,  in  fact,  arrive  at  physical  maturity  till  they  are 
about  30  years  of  age ;  and  so  do  not,  before  that  age,  acquire  their 
full  capacity  for  exertion  and  endurance. 

The  figures  now  before  us,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  othcT 
respects,  certainly  lead  us  directly  to  the  same  conclusion.  Bnt 
this  widely  differs  from  the  popular  notion.  That  has  long  and 
widely  consecrated  the  age  of  21,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  age  of 
maturity.  The  armies  of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
notion,  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  composed  mainly  of  men  mndi 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  Our  own  recruits  are  accepted  at  18, 
and  often,  through  deception,  at  less.  Yet  the  marches,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  exposure  of  a  campaign  have  always  strewed  the  road- 
sides, and  filled  the  hospitals,  mainly  with  the  younger  men.  Now 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  for  all  severe  physical  exertion  or 
endurance,  the  conditions  are  the  same ;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have, 
for  lack  of  sound  statistics,  long  been  practising,  with  most  preciont 
material,  a  most  unsound  economy. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  unsatisfactory  as  this  paper  is,  in  many 
respects,  it  may  be  of  use :  if  only  as  attracting  additional  attention 
to  a  subject  of  some  importance,  and  suggesting  more  carefol 
collection,  and  more  considerate  use,  of  the  order  of  facts  on  whiok 
it  is  founded. 
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Of  all  the  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  country,  the  greatest 
is  that  of  not  possessing  a  backbone  of  an  industrial  nature  ;  and 
the  misfortune  is  enhanced,  when,  to  the  lack  of  manufacturing 
resources  are  added  the  perennial  excitement  and  unsettled  con- 
ditions that  so  often  attach  to  land  questions.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  had  so  much  written  on  the  subject  of  her  politics  and 
agriculture,  as  has  Ireland,  and  these  subjects  will,  to  all  appearance, 
be  fruitful  of  discussion  to  the,end  of  time.  The  agricultural  ques- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  such  an  extraordinary  hold  upon  men's 
minds  of  late  years,  that  the  possibility  of  Ireland's  becoming  an 
industrial  community  seems  rarely  to  have  entered  into  consideration ; 
indeed,  it  has  come  to  be  almost  assumed  that  industry  cannot 
flourish  in  Ireland,  like  it  does  in  the  sister  countries  of  England 
and  Scotland.  It  is  often  said,  that  nature  has  declared  against 
Ireland,  by  denying  her  those  supplies  of  iron  and  coal,  without 
which,  it  is  true,  no  people  can  attain  a  very  decided  industrial 
supremacy.  To  a  certain  extent  this  complaint  is  well  founded, 
though  not  so  far  as  to  carry  with  it  that  complete  disability, 
which  seems  to  many  inseparable  from  Irish  afbirs ;  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to  briefly  epitomise  the  present 
industrial  resources,  under  a  firm  belief,  that  a  systematic  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  means  and  knowledge  to 
utilise  these  resources,  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  to  use  a  medical  phrase,  will  be,  to  cultivate 
and  extend  the  industries  that  are,  to  implant  new  ones,  and  thus 
to  gradually  wean  a  population  that  is  now  starving  on  miserable 
holdings,  without  hope,  confidence,  or  self-respect,  to  a  sense  of  the 
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immense  snperioritj  of  the  position  that  would  be  gained,  as  wage- 
earning,  self-supporting  citizens.  That  Ireland  should  erer  become 
a  grecU  manufacturing  land,  is  perhaps  a  physical  impossibility,  bat 
that  her  existing  industries  might  be  developed  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced, is  surely  not  an  unreasonable  expectation,  or  an  unreasonable 
task  to  be  undertaken  by  our  statesmen,  our  capitalists,  and  our 
patriotic  men  generally.  Few  people,  not  even  Irishmen  themselves, 
are  acquainted  with  the  industrial  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  many  who  would 
feel  an  interest  in  knowing  what  these  resources  are.  The 
industrial  section  of  the  census,  which  it  is  now  the  habit  of  the 
English  Government  to  take  every  decade,  is,  after  its  measure,  an 
exceedingly  good  criterion  of  the  manufacturing  condition  of  the 
country,  and,  to  judge  by  those  tables,  the  industrial  circrunstauces 
of  Ireland  do  not  seem  to  have  been  improving  of  late  years.  We 
find  that  the  total  population,  which  in  1861  was  5,798,967,  was  in 
1871  but  $1412,377,  a  decline  in  round  numbers  of  about  tiiree 
quarters  of  a  million ;  while  in  1881  it  was  j,i  $9^849,  a  further 
decrease  of  2;2,;28. 

The  classes  under  which  the  population  is  grouped  in  the 
censuses  of  1861  and  1871  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  professional, 
domestic,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  indefinite  or 
non-productive.  Now,  while  the  agricultural  class  had  increased 
in  the  ten  years  1861-71,  from  988,929  to  1,062,008,  the  industrial 
class  had,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from  667,172  to  538,13;,  a 
decrease  of  129,037 ;  and,  still  more  remarkably  and  unsatisfactorily, 
the  non-productive  class  had  increased  from  850,3 $3  to  2,8 1 3»56o.  In 
what  rank  of  life  these  persons  of  no  specified  oocupation  existed  we 
are  not  informed,  but  under  any  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hopeful  sign,  that  a  class  which  ought  always  to  be  in  a 
minority  in  any  country,  should  in  this  case  head  the  list  in  such 
overpowering  numbers.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a  sign  of  indus^ial 
prosperity,  that  the  agricultural  class  should  have  increased  by 
73,079,  though  certainly  the  increase  is  not  such  a  very  large  one; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  a  well-to-do  agricultural 
district  is  to  decline  in  population,  because  nearly  all  successAiI 
farming  is  now  carried  on  under  a  labour-saving  system,  in  con8e> 
quence  of  the  use  of  so  much  machinery.  The  increase,  therefore, 
of  the  agricultural  class,  shows  that  more  people  have  gone  on  to 
the  land  to  support  themselves,  and  that  farming  plant  and  property 
have  not  improved  as  they  should  have  done. 

The  occupation  of  the  people  appears  to  be  the  first  point  in 
discussing  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  existing  industries,  and  how  &r  they  are  retaining 
their  position,  as  evinoed  by  the  number  of  persons  employed.   The 
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classes  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  according  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation  available  (the  industrial  census  of  1881  not  being  jet 
finished),  show  the  following  proportions,  according  to  the  four  last 


censuses : — 


CUm. 


AgricultiiTal 

Industrial     

Non-productiTe    ........ 


1841. 


1,842,132 
1,127,629 
Not  giyen 


1851. 


1,460,941 

823,974 
Not  given 


1861. 


900,.7Zt7 

667,172 
850.353 


1871. 


1,062,008 

538,135 
2,813,560 


The  proportions  of  the  sexes,  taking  the  two  censuses  of  1861-71, 
were  as  follows : — 

CUn. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase  or  Decreaae. 

Males. 

FenalM. 

Malet. 

yemain. 

Maka. 

Femalet. 

Agricultural   .... 

Industrial   

Non-productive 

Ill 

84,181 
34»»849 
+28,399 

891,890 

288,894 

1,220373 

170,118 

249,241 

1,592,687 

12,858- 

36,429- 

798,919  + 

85,937  + 

92,608- 

1,164,288  + 

In  the  agricnltnral  class  the  increase  was  made  np  entirely  of 
females ;  in  the  non-productive,  hoth  of  males  and  females ;  while, 
in  the  industrial,  there  was  a  decline  of  both  males  and  females. 
The  next  table  will  show  ns  what  were  the  proportions  of  the  young, 
viz.,  those  under  20  years : — 


Omi. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Males. 

Fenaks. 

Males. 

Fenales. 

Malca. 

Females. 

Agricultural    .... 

Industrial    

Non-productiTC 

146,170 

61,650 

102,314 

21,568 
96^29 
50,402 

158,106 

52,955 

966,238 

57,228 

70,076 

965,788 

88,064  + 

8,695- 

863,924  + 

35.6^0  + 

22,353  - 
813,386  + 

In  the  agricultural  class  we  have  an  increase  of  both  males  and 
females  (under  20) ;  in  the  industrial,  a  decline,  very  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  females ;  and  in  the  non-productive,  an  enormous 
increase  of  both  males  and  females.  Of  course,  a  good  proportion 
of  these  naturally  come  under  the  head  of  children,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  of  much  industrial  advantage ;  but  the  difference 
between  1861  and  1871  is  so  astonishingly  great,  as  to  preclude  our 
assigning  it  to  a  simple  increase  of  population,  even  supposing  that 
there  had  been  such  an  increase,  which  we  have  seen  was  not  the 
case.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  orders  into  which  these  classes  are 

*  It  if  not  unlikely  that  a  large  proportion,  at  all  eyents,  of  the  increaio  for 
1871>  msy  be  doe  to  10106  diiEerenoe  in  the  daanflcation  of  the  two  censos  periodi. 
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divided.  The  agricultural  class  includes  (a)  persons  working  the 
land  and  engaged  in  growing  grain,  fruit,  grasses,  and  other  pro- 
ducts; (h)  persons  engaged  about  animaht  The  latter,  however, 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  (48,052),  and  may  be 
dismissed  without  further  remark.  The  industrial  classes  are 
divided  as  follows : — 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  art  and  mechanical  productions,  in  which 
matters  of  various  kinds  are  employed  in  combination ;  and  we  find 
the  following  results  in  comparing  the  two  last  censuses : — 


Oronpi. 


1861. 


1871. 


Incrcsae 
ir  DecreaML 


1.  Workers  in  books 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


muBical  instruments 

paints  and  pictures  

carving  and  figures  

tackle  and  games  

designs  and  medals  , 

watches    and   philoso-1 
phical  instruraento     j 

surgical  instruments 

arms    

machines  and  tools    


carnages 

harness   

ships  

houses  and  buildings    ... 

furniture    

chemicals   


4.918 
128 
287 
119 
164 
'65 

1*024 

18 

259 

3.40* 

3,oco 

3,i2i 

2,229 

57,030 

3,903 
938 


5,808 
156 
369 
184 
153 
140 

1,149 

12 

228 

6,013 

2,987 

2,934 

2,361 

52,254 

3,020 

664 


890  + 
28  + 
82  + 
65  + 
11  — 
^5- 

125  + 
6- 

3>- 
1,611  + 

13- 

287- 
132  + 
4»776- 
883- 
274- 


(b)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics  and  drees : — 


1.  Workers  in  vool  and  worsted . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


silk 

cotton  and  flax 

mixed  materials    

dress   

hemp  and  other  fibres  . 


36,398 

15,698 

590 

786 

127,148 

57,318 

79,746 

87,733 

217,000 

180,802 

2,092 

1,470 

20,700- 
195+ 

69,830- 
7,987+ 

36,198- 
622- 


(c)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  food  and  drink : 


1.  Workers  in  animal  food    .... 

2.  „  vegetable  food 


dnnks  and  stimulants 


3,684- 
2,015  — 
4,709 + 


{d)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  animal  substances : — 


1 .  Workers  in  grease,  bones,  ivory 

2.  „  skins  and  feathers 

3.  „  hair 


1,283 

973 

2,377 

1,816 

665 

907 

310- 

561- 
242+ 
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(e)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  vegetable  substances : — 


Gronpt. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

1-   WnvlrAm  in  (mnill  Mid  rpsins     ............ 

805 
13,311 

497 
1,313 
3,334 

603 
9,501 

491 
2,018 
2,853 

202  — 

2,            „          wood  •• 

3,810- 

6- 

700  + 

481- 

8.            ,.          bark    _ 

4.            ..          cane  or  straw 

6.            ..          DaDer 

(/)  Persons  working  and  deab'ng  in  minerals : — 


1.  WoAers  in  mines 

2.  „  coal 

3.  „  stone  and  daj  

4.  „  earthenware  

6.  „  glass   

6.  „  salt 

7.  „  water 

8.  „  gold  and  silver 

9.  „  copper    

10.  „  tin  and  quicksilver 

11.  „  jdno     

12.  ,,  lead  and  antimony 

18.  „  brass 

14.  ,,  iron  and  steel    


3,888 

3,231 

2,620 

2,916 

7,209 

8,645 

878 

908 

286 

868 

93 

75 

247 

129 

563 

539 

281 

121 

2t,032 

2,063 

4 
63 

2 

57 

1,960 

1,920 

26,728 

23,530 

657- 

296  + 

i^4-3'5  + 

30  + 
82  + 
18- 

118- 

H- 
160  — 

31  + 
2  — 
6- 

40- 
3,178- 


Out  of  these  47  groups  of  occupations  there  were  no  less  than  3 1 , 
or  about  70  per  cent.,  in  which  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  workers,  showing  a  decrease  of  129,037  in  actual  numbers.  The 
chief  changes  were  shown  in  the  following  occupations: — 

Cotton  and  flax,  a  decrease  of 69,830 

Dress                           „            36,198 

Wool  and  worsted      „            20,700 

Building                       „            4,776 

Wood                         „            3,810 

Animal  food                „            3,684 

Iron  and  steel             „ 3,178 

Vegetable  food            „            2,015 

Mixed  materials,  an  increase  of  7,987 

I>rink                             „              4,709 

Machinery  and  tools    „              1,611 

Stone  and  olaj              „              1,436 

The  most  serious  decline  is  in  the  textiles,  which  have  been  from 
their  earliest  establishment,  the  chief  manufacturing  support  of 
Iceland.     The  non-productive  class  is  divided  as  follows :— 7  •' 
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IneretM 
Of  DecRsw. 


(a)  Labourers  and    Others  (Branch  of 

Labour  Undefined). 

1.  General  labourers 

2.  Others  of  indefinite  occupation .» 

(b)  Persons  of  Rank  or  Property 

(c)  Persons  of  no  Specified  Occupation, 

1.  Inoome  from  Toluntarj  souroes  and  \ 

rates    j 

2.  Prisoners  and  criminals   

3.  Vagrants    

4.  Children  under  15,  foUowing  no  oo-  \ 

cupation J 

5.  WiTcs,  no  occupation  


These  tables  being  incomplete  in  some  respects,  are  only  nsefal 
in  showing  a  tendencj  towards  the  increase  of  indefinite  occu- 
pations, and  the  great  number  of  children  returned  as  following  no 
occupation.  Assuming  that  one  half  are  infants  under  5  years, 
and  therefore  physically  unable  to  work,  there  nevertheless  appears 
to  be  an  alarming  number  of  older  children  growing  up  in  idleness, 
for  whom  some  light  and  remunerative  industry  might  surely  have 
been  found.  I  do  not  propose  to  analyse  the  various  individualities 
of  labour,  further  than  to  notice,  that  the  employment  of  children 
under  15  in  Irekmd  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  total  number 
throughout  the  country.  We  find  that  the  industrial  classes  num- 
bered in  1871  only  27,2 $3  children  under  15,  apportioned  thus: — 


CIus. 

Males. 

FdBsIes. 

ToteL 

X.  Art  and  meohanicaL „ 

XI.  Textiles     

1,774 
6,972 
1,239 
78 
414 
1,595 

'50 

15.590 

122 

74 
170 

75 

1,924 

21,562 

1,861 

XII.  Food 

XIII.  Animal  substances 

152 

XIV.  Vegetable       „        

584 

XV.  Mineral          „        

1,670 

Total    

11,072 

x6,i8i 

27,253 

The  total  population  in  1871  under  15  years,  was  1,915,276,  and 
that  only  27,253  out  of  these  were  industrially  emf^yed,  shows 
how  deficient  must  be  the  opportunities.  In  the  agricultural  class, 
there  were  53,385  children  in  employment,  vis. :  44,352  males  and 
9)033  females,  maJdng  a  total  of  80,638  employed  children.  Knock* 
ing  off  one  balf  of  the  population  under  15  as  unavailable,  there 
would  be  still  957,638  fit  for  work,  and  as  we  have  aoQponted  only 
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for  80,638,  there  were  9179319  of  wliom  we  find  no  trace,  as  being 
in  any  wajnsefol  to  i^e  country. 

The  next  point  to  be  got  at  is,  the  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments (under  Qovemment  inspection)  of  all  kinds  in  Ireland. 
According  to  the  Factory  Returns  of  1871,  there  were  3,129,  dis- 
tributed roughly  as  under : — 

Textile  and  dress 1,749  employing  86,564  persons 


Metal  manufactories  198 

Leather        „          ^ Ill 

Oliemioal  and  glass  » 6(^ 

Pood...« 86 

Building  industries ^ 217 

Paper  manufactories  ..~ 27 

Miscellaneous  678 


Total.... 


8,129 


12,086 
hoSS 
a»335 
5i»»7 
2,708 

1,450 
'^>475 

123,890 


Comparing  the  textile  factories  with  the  more  recent  Factory 
Returns  of  1878,  we  find  the  following : — 


Kumbcr  of  Factories. 

Kumbcr  of  Employed. 

Nstwe  of  Factory. 

1871. 

1878. 

1871. 

1878. 

Cotton  

14 
61 
3 
154 
8 
5 
1 

3 

6 

74 

2 

»44 

i 

2 
1 

I 

4,167 

1,490 

75 

55,089 

354 

727 

21 

21 

1,620 

Woollen    

1,975 

Worsted    

47 

■piai 

56»34» 
345 
992 

Hemp    ..« « 

Jute  

Hair 

38 

Silk    ..« 

Lace  

i5» 

HosierT 

IIQ 

Total ...» 

244 

H» 

61,884 

61,630 

These  tables,  emanating  from  the  same  sonrce,  and  illustrating 
the  same  organisation,  show  that  there  has  not  only  been  no  indns- 
trial  increase  during  the  seven  years,  but  a  distinct  retrograde 
movement.  As  to  the  number  of  employes,  however,  a  difficulty 
arises,  in  the  disagreement  of  figures  between  the  factory  and  the 
census  departments.  As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  places  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  Ireland  for  1871  at  538,135,  whereas  the  factory 
returns  of  the  same  date  gives  them  at  only  123,890.  I  presume 
ih&i  this  great  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  Irish  workers  are  occupied  at  home,  or  in  establishments  so  small 
that  they  do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Factory  Act. 

Having  dealt  with  the  numerical  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  the  existing  establishments  in  which  they  arp-employed, 
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we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  main  indnstries  now  in  detail,  com- 
mencing with  coal  and  iron,  npon  the  absence  or  presence  of  which 
the  prosperity  of  every  conntry  so  greatly  depends.  Ireland  is, 
nnf ortnnately,  not  rich  in  coal  or  iron^  bat  it  would  be  equally  far 
from  the  truth  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that  she  is  so  deficient  in 
them,  as  to  be  practically  without  them.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
are  both,  in  &ir  quantities  and  tolerable  quality,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  utilised  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are. 

Coal  exists,  more  or  less,  in  fifteen  counties,  viz.,  Antrim, 
Carlow,  Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Kilkenny,  Leitrim, 
Limerick,  Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary,  and 
Tyrone ;  while  iron  ore  is  found  in  eight  counties,  viz.,  Antrim, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Tyrone,  and  Waterford. 
Geologically  speaking,  the  coal  basins  are  seven  in  number,  though 
they  are  generally  grouped  into  the  four  fields  of  Leinster,  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Ulster.  The  character  of  the  two  most  northerly 
basins  is  entirely  different  from  the  others — the  former  being 
free-burning  or  bituminous,  the  latter  anthracite  or  stone  coal.  The 
Leinster  coal  field  extends  over  portions  of  Queen's  County,  Carlow, 
EUlkenny,  and  Tipperary,  and  contains,  as  shown  in  sections  at 
Castle  Comer,  some  seven  beds  of  coal,  having  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  1 8  feet  4  inches.  Professor  Hull  estimates  (1880)  that  the 
Leinster  field  contains  in  the  three  first  counties  an  unworked 
tonnage  of  86,202,000,  with  an  available  tonnage  of  77,;8o,ooo, 
while  the  Tipperary  prolongation  has  29,500,000  tons  unworked, 
and  25  millions  available.  The  Munster  field,  stretching  into  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  is  extensive  in  area, 
but  the  seams  are  thin  and  few  in  number,  and  therefore  only  of 
local  importance,  though  coal  is  pretty  largely  worked  between 
the  rivers  Blackwater  and  Kantnrk.  The  beds  at  Duhallow  (county 
Cork)  are  stated  by  Sir  B.  Kane  to  be  of  excellent  anthracite,  there 
being  six  beds,  of  which  half  are  valuable,  and  known  as  the  bulk, 
rock,  and  sweet  veins.  According  to  Hull,  this  field  is  estimated 
at  23  million  tons,  with  20  millions  available  for  use.  The  Con- 
naught  (sometimes  called  the  Arigna)  field  is  the  least  known,  and 
the  most  neglected  of  all.  It  extends  into  counties  Fermanagh, 
Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  and  contains  three  beds  of  fair 
bituminous  coal,  respectively  9  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet  in 
thickness.  The  estimated  unworked  coal  is  12  million  tons,  and 
the  amount  available  10,800,00.  The  Ulster  group  possesses  three 
different  basins,  that  of  Tyrone,  Antrim  or  Ballycastle,  and 
Monaghan  (the  latter  very  insignificant).  The  Tyrone  basin,  which 
is  bituminous,  ought  to  be,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  the  great 
storehouse  of  coal  for  the  north  of  L^eland,  but  it  is  so  onsystemati- 
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callj  worked  that  it  contains  only  eight  collieries ;  while  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Ulster  field  in  1877  was  only  15,380  tons.  Never- 
theless, the  estimated  quantity  is  36,950,000  tons,  with  32,900,000 
available.  There  are  seven  workable  beds  in  the  Tyrone  basin, 
having  a  thickness  of  30  feet,  and,  placed  as  it  is,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  ought  to  be  of  very  considerable 
importance  and  value.  The  Antrim  basin  is  at  Bally  castle,  and 
contains  three  beds  of  coal,  respectively  3  feet,  3  feet,  and  4  feet 
thick,  while  at  Murlongh  Bay  there  are  four  beds.  The  late  Sir 
Bichard  Griffith  said  of  the  Tyrone  basin,  that  amongst  all  the 
sections  of  the  English  coal  fields  there  is  scarce  any  example  of 
the  same  thickness  of  coal  within  the  same  short  distance  from  the 
surface.  The  following  tables  will  show  us,  not  only  how  little  coal 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  storehouse  that  exists,  but  also  the 
fluctuating  character  of  Irish  coal  mining,  as  evinced  by  the  number 
of  collieries  at  work  : — 


Year. 

Total  Iririi, 
Yield  in  Tom. 

Neme  of  Field. 

Total  Estimate. 

Available  Tonnage. 

1872 

'73 

»74 

103,435 
139.»>3 
117,950 
124,936 
140,181 

121.975 
129,000 

133.719 

Leinster     "1 

Tipperary / 

Mimster 

86,202,000 
29,600,000 
23,000,000 
12,000,000 
18,000,000 
86,950,000 

77,580,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,800,000 

'75 

Connaught 

»76 

BalljcMtle 

16.000.000 

'77 

Tyrone  

32,900,000 

78 

Total    

79 

'80 

205,662,000 

182.280.000 

In  1846,  according  to  Kane,  the  Leinster  and  Tipperary  fields 
alone  yielded,  the  one,  120,000  tons,  the  other,  50,000,  while  the 
Connanght  basin  produced  3,000,  making  153,000  tons,  without 
taking  into  account  the  Munster  and  Ulster  fields.  Most  of  this 
coal  was  sold  at  from  iia.  6d.  to  12s,  per  ton.  The  next  table 
(from  the  "^  Mining  Statistics  ")  shows  the  number  of  collieries  at 
work : — 


Year. 

Ltiniter. 

Monater. 

Connanght. 

Ulster. 

Total. 

Average  Yield  per 
ColUery  (in  torn). 

1872 

'73 

'74 

•75 

•76 

'77 

•78 

'79 

'80 

6 

26 
36 

16 

26 
27 

8 

5 
5 

5 

6 
5 

16 

4 
6 

7 

4 

8 
9 

12 

10 
10 

49 

3.»35 
3.04a 
3»i7a 
a»4>4 
2,27  r 

3,59a 
a»439 
3,500 
*,728 
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From  these  tables  it  appears  that  there  are  over  182  million  tons 
of  coal  available  for  use  in  the  Irish  fields,  while  the  annual  output 
has  not  for  several  years  past  exceeded  the  contemptible  figure  of 
140,000  tons,  with  a  general  tendency  to  decrease.  Mr.  Diddnson, 
in  whose  district,  as  H.M.  Inspector,  the  Irish  collieries  lie,  states  in 
one  of  his  reports  (1877)  that  the  amount  of  ooal  got  per  person  it 
1 13  tons  during  the  year,  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  get  in  Lancashire,  where  the  average  is  301  tons  per  head. 
Of  course,  the  Lancashire  collieries  are  larger,  the  seams  thicker, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pits  more  favourable  to  work ;  but  even 
taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the  disproportion  is  sadly 
great.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coals,  we  have  Sir  R.  Kane's 
authority  for  the  statement,  after  analysing  the  various  beds,  tiiat 
the  majority  of  them  are  excellent,  and  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
industiy.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  exceedingly 
small  yield,  whether  arising  from  careless  working,  indifferent 
machinery,  exorbitant  royalties,  or  what  not,  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
opportunity  for  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  this  one  section  of 
Irish  industry.  That  the  supply  is  not  in  any  way  equal  to  the 
demand  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  coal  imports  for  the  last  ten 
years: — 

Year.  Import  in  Tou. 

1870  ! 2,568,17 1 

*71  2,593»«97 

72  2,61 1,91 1 

*73  2,561,619 

'74 3,213,545 

'76  2,591,185 

'76  2,713.234 

'77  2,732,293 

'78  -  2,855,158 

'79  2,i84,94x> 

'80  2,863,163 

Of  this  amount  (for  1880)  Belfast  manufactures  alone  absorbed 
882,182  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might  well  have  been 
supplied  by  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim,  instead 
of  fh)m  Scotland  or  Wales.  Irrespective  of  the  stationary  character 
of  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  imports  themselves  bear  testimony 
to  the  somewhat  retrograde  aspect  of  Irish  consumption  and 
industry  generally. 

The  next  point  that  demands  our  attention  is  that  of  Iron  Obb, 
which  is  so  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  the 
industry  of  coal  mining.  Ireland  is  certainly  less  rich,  oompara- 
tively  speaking,  in  iron,  than  in  other  ores,  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  she  has  no  iron,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  an  iron  trade.     The  raising  of  iron  ore  is  confined  to 
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five  comities,  viz.,  Antrim,  Deny,  Down,  Donegal,  and  Wicklow, 
although  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  first- 
named,  which  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  Antrim  mines  are 
most  prolific  in  aluminous  and  pisolitic  iron  ore,  which  therefore 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore  raised  throughout  Ireland,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  brown  haematite.  The  next  table  shows  the  yield  of 
both  kinds  during  the  last  few  years : — 


Tear. 

1872 

'73 

'74. 

75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

•79 

'80 


Mamberof  Minn. 


»4 
23 
23 
25 
23 

22 
24 

i8 

21 


Yield  in  Tons. 


176,660 
138,766 
120,900 
128,602 
116,066 
162,421 
166334 
156,833 
239,325 


From  these  figures  we  see  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mines,  although  an  encouraging  increase  (particularly  noticeable  in 
1880)  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of  ore,  showing  either  greater 
activity  in  the  iron  trade,  or  an  improved  method  of  working.  But 
the  ore-producing  localities  here  represented  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Boate,  an  industrial  writer  on 
Ireland  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  tells  us  that  there  were  *'  iron 
"  mines  in  Munster,  near  the  town  of  Tallow,  by  the  Earl  of  Cork's 
"  ironworks,  and  also  in  Leinster,  in  King's  County,  in  a  place  called 
"  Desart  land,  belonging  to  one  Serjeant-major  Pigott,  which  rock 
"  is  of  so  great  a  compass,  that  before  this  rebellion,  it  furnished 
•*  divers  great  iron  works;  also  in  Ulster,  in  the  county  of 
*'  Fermanagh ;  upon  Lough  Erne,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  at  a  place 
"  called  Doubally,  in  a  dry  mountain ;  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
"  not  far  from  Lough  Neagh ;  in  King's  County,  hard  by  Mount 
*'  MeUick ;  in  Queen's  County,  two  miles  from  Montrath  ;  in  Con- 
**  naught,  in  Tomound ;  in  the  county  of  Clare,  6  miles  from 
'*  Limerick ;  in  the  county  of  Boscommon,  by  the  side  of  Lough 
*'  Allen ;  and  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  on  the  east  side  of  the  said 
'*  lough."  Now,  for  this  goodly  list  of  iron- producing  places  to 
have  been  known  to  a  writer  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
information  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects very  scanty,  shows  that  the  iron  trade  in  Ireland  was  in 
those  days  a  recognised  fact ;  and  we  know  from  other  sourees  that 
the  country  was  sprinkled  with  ironworks ;  charcoal-burning,  it  is 
true,  and  not  on  a  very  large  scale  perhaps,  but  remarkable  for  pro* 
ducing  the  finest  quality,  eqtial  to  that  imported  from^weden, 
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and  sufficient  to  justify  its  being  considered  as  a  national  indnstrj. 
To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  Sir  R.  Kane  speaks  (1846)  of 
excellent  specular  iron  ore  (such  as  that  so  largely  imported  from 
Elba)  existing  in  county  Cork,  in  the  Cosheen  mines  at  Skibbereen, 
and  in  the  Glandore  mines  at  Carberry ;  and  he  states  that  it  was 
not  worked,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was  associated  with  the 
more  valuable  ores  of  copper  and  manganese,  and  therefore  not 
worth  the  trouble.  The  same  author  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  clay-iron  stones  found  in  the  iron  mountain  of  Sleive-a-Nierin, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lough  Allen,  in  what  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  the  Connaught  coal  field ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  ironstone  nodules  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up,  and 
which  have  been  estimated  as  sufficient  to  feed  two  furnaces  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  more  recent  authority,  Professor 
Hull,  says,  *'  that  the  claystones  of  the  Leitrim  coal  field  are 
'*  intrinsically  valuable  from  their  quantity  and  their  richness  in 
**  iron,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  some  day  be  turned 
"  to  better  account."  From  analysis,  it  is  known  that  these  iron- 
stones contain  over  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  a  compara^ve 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  other  well  known  ores  gives  the 
following : — 


Name  of  Ore. 


Bichest  Leitrim 

Poorest       „      

Arepage       „      

Common  Staffordshire  . 
Bichest  „ 

Ordinary  Welsh , 

Bichest         ,,    


Matunl. 


Bouted. 


Percntof 

43-3 

61-4 

37*7 

53*2 

40*0 

68-2 

28*0 

40-4 

40*5 

60-0 

31*4 

44-7 

42-1 

600 

Sir  K.  Kane  states  too  that  the  ironstone  of  the  Ealkenny  coal 
field  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Leitrim,  while  the  ores  of  Lough 
Allen  attain  a  richness  in  iron  only  equalled  by  the  celebrated 
black-band  ironstone  of  Glasgow.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
therefore  but  that  Ireland,  so  far  from  having  no  iron,  is  fairly 
rich  in  that  metal ;  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why  is  it  not 
worked  more  than  it  is  P  Why  are  the  Leitrim  deposits  left 
neglected,  when  there  is  a  fortune  in  them,  if  properly  utilised,  and 
an  industry  for  the  whole  country  side  ?  The  answers  are  two.  In 
the  first  place  the  chief  drawback  to  utilising  the  Connaught  ores  is 
the  want  of  communication.  Lough  Allen,  in  the  immediate  nei^^ 
bourhood  of  which  these  ores  are  situated,  is  isolated,  not  merefy 
from  railways,  but  almost  from  ordinary  roads ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  dreary  or  more  sparsely  inhajnted  distrid 
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than  this.  But  there  is  a  waterway  from  Longh  Allen,  down  the 
Shannon,  to  Carrick-on- Shannon,  which  is  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Bailwaj,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  with  a 
cheap  method  of  transport,  to  utilise  this  branch  of  wealth.  The 
clay  band  ironstones  of  the  Leinster  field  are  ready  to  hand,  without 
any  difficulties  of  carriage,  while  the  hematites  and  aluminous  ores 
of  Antrim  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  coast  to  be  exported  to  Ayr- 
shire or  Cumberland,  where  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  for 
mixing  with  other  ores.  In  the  old  days  of  iron  smelting,  it  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  profitable  smelting  of  ore,  that  the  ore, 
the  coal,  and  the  limestone  flax  shonld  all  be  at  hand  together ;  but 
of  recent  years  this  has  been  entirely  revolutionised,  and  it  is  now 
considered  the  most  economical  plan  to  smelt  the  ores  where  they 
are  found,  and  to  bring  the  coal  and  limestone  to  them.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Antrim  ores  are  good  enough  to  take  to  Scotland,  they  are 
good  enough  to  be  smelted  in  Antrim,  where  too  the  proximity  of 
the  Ulster  coal  field  is  in  their  favour.  The  Connaught  ores  are 
actually  intermixed  with  the  coal  beds,  and  the  want  here  is  simply 
some  ready  means  of  transport  to  convey  the  pig  iron  at  a  moderate 
rate  to  its  market.  The  second  answer  is,  that  pig  iron  has  actually 
been  made  within  the  present  century  at  this  very  spot ;  and  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Grieve,  in  1800 ; 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Guest,  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works, 
in  1804;  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Griffith,  in  1818;  and 
Mr.  Twigg,  in  1827,  that  iron  of  excellent  quality  could  be  made 
here  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  best  Welsh  or  Staffi)rdshire. 
The  misfortune  was,  that  an  undertaking,  called  the  Arigna  Iron 
Company  (from  the  name  of  the  spot),  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year 
1803,  and  had  a  most  disastrous  career,  not  from  any  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  making  iron  at  a  profit,  but  from  sheer  financial  misman- 
agement. The  thing  was  blundered  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
shareholders  were  ruined,  and  the  prestige  of  what  under  compe- 
tent direction  would  have  become  a  flourishing  Irish  iron  trade, 
was  irretrievably  damaged;  even  to  this  day  the  Arigna  Iron 
Company  is  quoted  as  the  reason  why  iron  cannot  be  made  profit- 
ably in  Ireland,  though  the  true  cause  of  the  breakdown  is  quite 
ignored.  It  may  be  argued  by  some,  that  the  iron  age  is  past,  and 
is  being  supplemented  by  steel,  and  that  many  iron  works  of  good 
repute  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been  obliged  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  steel  making ;  but  when  we  see  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Cleveland  district  to  utilise  the  low  grade  ores  for  steel  making  by 
the  dephosphorising  process,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  pro- 
cess should  not  be  brought  into  play  in  Antrim,  Connaught,  and 
Leinster,  as  well  as  in  North  Yorkshire. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1632  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  in  that 
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county,  in  his  several  bloomeries  or  forges,  i,ooo  tons  of  bar  iron, 
besides  icx>  tons  drawn  out  and  fagotted  into  rods  at  a  slitting 
mill,  and  aboat  2,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  l^e  price  of  iron  at  thai 
time  was  18/.  per  ton  (it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  manufactured  iron). 
In  1629,  Luke  Brady,  of  Thomgreny,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
others,  obtained  a  patent  for  making  iron  ordnance  shot  and  cross- 
bow shot.  Iron  works  were  carried  on  too  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
until  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were  consumed,  after  which 
they  were  transferred  by  the  owner  to  Fozford,  in  county  BoBocnn* 
mon,  where  he  had  others.  The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  trade 
in  those  days  was  the  lack  of  fuel,  which  of  course  was  charooal, 
and  it  was  the  same  reason  that  partiy  killed  the  brisk  iron  trade  in 
Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  the  Irish  iron  ore  was  there  and  is  there,  and 
it  becomes  more  or  less  a  question  of  transport.  £ven  grantin|^  thai 
the  iron  trade  of  Ireland  could  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  English  or  American  iron,  there  is  a  large  and  unoocn- 
pied  field  in  the  home  trade ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  raw  iron  na^dng 
that  Ireland  is  deficient,  but  also  in  the  manufiustured  article^ 
Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  establishments  in  Ii^eland 
in  which  iron  is  manufactured  or  manipulated,  in  the  shape  of 
machinery  or  hardware : — 


Coonty. 


Nature  of  Ymdory  or  Shop. 


Number  of  Works. 


Penooa  Ss^Joje*. 


Antrim 

Armagh 
Cayan  .... 


Clare 
CJork 


Donegal 
Down  .... 


Dublin.. 


Fermanagh .. 
G-alway    


Foundries 

Machine  shops  ... 
Nails  and  riyets 

Foundries 

Nails  and  riyets 


Foundries 

Machine  shops 

Iron  shipbuilding . 
Nails  and  riyets  . 
Gun  making 


Foimdries 

Machine  shops 

Iron  shipbuilding.. 


Foundries 

Machine  shops 

Iron  shipbuilding.. 


Machine  shops  . 
G-un  making ...., 


Foundries  . 


19 
16 

1 


36 


17 


25 
18 

1 


39 


2,111 

563 

2 


206 


206 


103 

460 

371 

15 

21 


299 

123 

2,085 


1,508 
1,570 


38 
2 


17 


970 

a,507 
:  3f703 

17 


Goo^k 
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County. 

Nature  of  Vaetory  or  Shop. 

Kam)»er  of  Worki. 

Persons  Employed. 

Kerry  

Foundries 

X 
1 

45 
X18 

KiMare   

Kilkeni^     

King's  County 
Xiimorick ..«..t 

Machine  shops 

Foundries 

158 

Londondeny  .... 

3 
2 

X6X 
5 

NailB  and  riTets    .,.„„. ...„„„. ,r 

Foundries « 

Machine  shoi>9  ,r,,TTT,.,r,.,r,-T 

156 

Louth  ..« « 

5 

1 
4 

2X 

441 

Nails  and  riTets 

46Z 

Heath 

2 

X9 

3£on&£han  ........ 

Foundries 

Queen's  County 

1 

Cutlery «.« 

Nails  and  riiets „ 

Foundries 

19 

Sligo 

X 

3 

Tippewry   

1 

8 

3 
8 

Tyrone.... „.. 

X 

X 

83 
6 

Nails  and  riTCts    

Foundries 

88 

Waterford 

2 

X 
X 

66 
32 
72 

Machine  shons 

Iron  shipbuilding--, TTrT,.,...rT..T, 

Foundries 

170 

Westmeath 

"Wexford 

4 

2 
8 

29 
96 

Machine  shops  ........................ 

Wicklow 

5 

— 

124 

The  total  therefore  of  the  iron  and  collateral  trades  in  Ireland  is 
limited  to : — 

Foundries    „ 64  employing  4,608  hands 


Mabhineiy  50 

Iron  shipbuilding  6 

Nails  and  rivets  X2 

Gun  making 8 

Cutleiy X 


Total.. 


X36 


3.396 

3»t53 

44 

23 

3 

11,227 


abont  eqnal  to  a  good  sized  mannfactnring  town  in  England. 

Turning  to  other  metals,  for  the  mining  of  which  Ireland  has 
attained  a  greater  celebrity  than  for  coal  and  iron,  we  nevertheless 
note  the  same  disheartening  symptoms  of  decrease.  The  tables  for 
the  last  half  dozen  years  of  the  Coppbb  trade  show  a  decline,  both 
in  qnantities  and  valnes :—  _  , 
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Yen. 

Number  or 

MiUM. 

Copper  Ore. 

Value. 

Co»er. 

Value. 

1876 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

•80 

8 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 

Tom. 
7,019 
6,186 
4,949 
1,821 
2,096 
1,602 

£ 

42,020 

3*i34» 
19,664 

9,662 
13.062 

8»5»3 

Timi. 
600 
462 
281 
140 
179 
191 

£ 

54.000 

37,645 

21,300 

9,600 

".505 
13,226 

There  are  three  principal  copper  miDiDg  districts  in  Ireland^ 
viz.,  in  connties  Wicklow,  Waterford,  and  Cork ;  and  according  to 
the  "  Mining  Statistics,"  there  are  in  the  first  named  district  three 
mines,  Balljgahan,  Cronebane,  and  Tigroney,  which  prodnced  in 
1880  the  magnificent  aggregate  of  $2  tons  of  copper  in  ore  and 
precipitate,  of  the  total  value  of  763/.  Now  in  1836  there  were  fire 
copper  mines  in  this  Ovoca  (Wicklow)  district,  yielding  1 1,815  tons 
of  ore,  value  55,818/.;  the  Cronebane  and  Tigroney  mines  alone, 
which  in  1880  produced  only  416/.  worth,  yielding  23,497/.  in  1836, 
In  1840  the  Wicklow  mines  declined  considerably,  as  the  following 
brief  table  will  show : — 


Year. 


1836 

'40 

'43 


TonM  of  Copper  Ore. 


11,813 
6,647 
3,2*7 


Value. 


£ 
65,812 
21,442 
12,917 


#.  A 

12  - 

3  6 

19  - 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  mines  as  industrial  under* 
takings,  had  increased,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  iron  pyntes 
trade,  as  a  source  of  obtaining  sulphur.  In  Wicklow  the  copper 
ore  is  largely  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  which  was  obliged  to  be 
raised  with  it,  and  thus  enhance  the  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  an  outlet 
was  found  for  the  latter,  the  extra  cost  disappeared.  According  to 
Sir  R.  Kane,  there  were  employed  at  the  Ballymnrtagh  mine  in 
1843  about  700  persons,  to  whom  12,000/.  was  annually  paid  in 
wages.  From  a  report  of  this  mine,  issued  in  1864,  and  sent  to  roe 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Wicklow  Mining  Companj, 
it  appears  that  the  results  of  the  operations  in  these  thirty  yean 
were  as  follows : — 

ToBt. 

Copper  ore    94,353 

Copper  pyrites 63,157 

Iron  pyrites 499,624 

while  the  amount  of  profits  in  the  shape  of  dividends  had  been 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.     But  this  happv^state  of  things 
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is  a  bjegone,  nnfortunatelj,  and  the  mine  reports,  especially  of  late 
years,  speak  of  progressive  decline.  In  fact,  the  Ballymnrtagh 
mine  is  idle,  and  -were  not  the  proprietors  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  by  establishing  chemical  manure  and 
sulphuric  acid  works  at  their  port  of  Arklow,  this  fine  industrial 
property  would  be  a  blank.  The  Waterford  group,  represented  at 
present  by  the  Knockmahon  mine,  with  a  yield,  in  1879,  of  42  tons, 
consisted  some  forty  years  ago  of  four  mines,  with  the  following 
results : — 


Yew. 


1836. 
'40. 
'43. 


Tons  of  Copper  Ore. 


3,588 

7,875 
9,101 


Value. 


£ 
83,166 
63,087 
62,956 


and  during  the  last  named  year  1 ,200  persons  were  employed,  whose 
wages  were  at  the  rate  of  2,500/.  per  month.  The  most  productive 
at  the  present  time  of  the  Irish  cx)pper  mines  are  situated  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  the  promontory  of  Berehaven,  where  the  Mountain 
mine  yielded  in  1880  about  1,470  tons,  valued  at  7,690/.,  and  in  the 
previous  year  nearly  2,000  tons,  valued  at  11,200/.;  but  this  is  a 
bagatelle  to  the  yield  of  former  years,  viz.,  in : — 


Yetr. 


1836. 
'40. 
'48 


Tons  of  Copper  Ore. 


6,418 
4,8c8 
4.446 


Value. 


74,879 
40,981 
86,348 


The  history  of  all  copper  mines,  wherever  they  may  be,  is  more  or 
less  one  of  fluctuations,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  every  one  of  the  Irish  mines,  not  belonging  to  one  locality  only, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  decreased  so 
systematically.  Sir  B.  Kane  mentions  the  existence  of  successful 
copper  workings  at  Holy  Hill  near  Bantry ;  Ardtully  near  Kenmare ; 
and  Mucross,  Killamey,  where,  by  the  way,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  very  valuable  cobalt  ore  was  extracted,  and  flung  away  as  rubbish. 
Again,  copper,  iron  pyrites,  and  lead  ore  have  been  partially  worked 
at  Silver  mines  in  Tipperary ;  at  Lackamore,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Newport  river,  Mayo;  at  Rush,  county  Dublin;  and  near  Dun- 
gtuinon  in  Tyrone. 

Lead  mining  is  in  rather  a  more  prosperous  condition,  though 
it  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  what  has  been  done : — 
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Ymt, 

Number  of 
Min«t. 

Tont 
of  Lend  Ore. 

Omwte  of  aOver. 

TitaaefON. 

1872 

962 
1,763 
1,850 
1,272 
1,244 

1,040 

6,935 
4,000 
3,360 

£ 

74 

21,069 

20,8S4 

8,832 

18,4d5 

»76 

'79 

•80 

The  chief  Irish  lead  mines  are  at  Lngannre,  countj  Wicklow,  where, 
at  the  present  date,  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland,  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  argentiferous 
galena  are  being  raised.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but;  that  large 
quantities  of  thin  metal  exist,  and  have  been  occasionally  worked, 
such  as  at  Caraghan,  county  Clare ;  Caime,  Wexford ;  Derrynoos 
near  Armagh ;  Newtownards  in  county  Down ;  Kildrum  in  Donegal ; 
and  also  in  counties  Kilkenny  and  Longford. 

There  are  other  metals  in  Ireland,  besides  copper  and  lead, 
which  if  not  so  industrially  important,  are  quite  worth  developing. 
Oxide  of  manganese,  for  instance,  occurs  at  Howth  (county 
Dublin)  and  at  Glandore  (Cork),  where  it  is  worked  to  a  small 
extent.  Antimony  is  found  in  county  Clare,  associated  with  lead, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  grey  sulphuret,  at  Clontibret  (Armagh).  Blende 
or  zinc  ore,  used  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  worked 
slightly  at  Conorree  (Wicklow),  while  Sir  R.  E^ane  mentions  that 
nickel,  chrome,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  all  known  to  exist,  but  thai 
nobody  has  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  experiment  upon  them. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mineral  resources,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  couple  of  short  tables — one,  of  the  industrial  population 
employed  in  this  group — the  other,  of  the  value  of  this  class  of 
property.     The  number  of  miners  (including  all  kinds)  were  :— 

In  1841  oensuf   ..„ „  3,076 

M     '61      „      «. 5,065 

„     *61       „      3,855  (of  which  671  wen  ootQ 

>,     '71      „      3^2 

„     '77  Mine  Intpeotor^s  Beport   ....  3,293 


Of  whom  1,248  were  coal  miners.  This  table  shows  at  least  the 
stationary  character  of  the  industry  within  the  last  forty  years. 
The  next  table,  of  the  gross  amount  of  annual  value  of  proper^ 
and  profits,  assessed  to  the  income  tax  upon  mines  and  ironworks 
in  Ireland,  points  to  the  same  conclusion : — 
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Year. 


1864. 
'65 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 
'70 
'71. 
'72. 
•73. 
'74. 
'75. 
'76. 
'77. 
'78. 


Mines. 


55»949 
85,983 

87,150 
70,677 
80,389 
81,268 
78,313 

32,364 
43,683 
29»77i 
31,544 
37.562 
I9»>30 
23  209 


IronworkB. 


404 


161 


625 
250 


Let  ns  BOW  pass  on  to  another  snbject,  scarcely  less  important 
tlian  the  last,  viz.,  the  clays  and  rocks,  the  economical  value  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
PoTTEBT  on  a  large  scale  should  not  be  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
seeing  that  all  the  materials  exist  there,  and  in  tolerable  proximity 
to  each  other,  which,  after  all,  is  more  than  StafiEordshire  can  say. 
It  is  stated  by  Kane  that  the  decomposed  granite  of  the  Moume 
Mountains,  county  Down,  is  in  every  way  similar  to  the  china 
clay  stone  of  Cornwall,  and  also  that  kaolin  of  the  finest  quality  is 
obtainable  at  Baltinglass,  Wicklow.  Porcelain  clay  exists  in  Carlow, 
though  not  absolutely  free  from  iron,  while  clays,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware,  are  very  plentiful. 
Between  Cabir  and  Clonmel  is  an  extensive  area  of  pipeclay,  quan- 
tities of  which  have  been  exported  to  England,  though  no  use  of  it 
was  made  at  home,  and  the  same  deposit  occurs  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Ree,  and  at  Kellymount,  county  Roscommon.  At  this 
latter  place  indeed  there  was  formerly  a  very  prosperous  tobacco- 
pipe  manufactory,  turning  out  some  thousand  gross  per  week.  The 
fireclays  of  the  different  coal  basins  are  of  excellent  quality,  while 
those  of  the  Tyrone  field  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
silica  as  the  Stourbridge  clays,  though  unfortunately  they  are 
somewhat  marred  by  peroxide  of  iron,  which  would  colour  the  ware. 
What  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  has  been  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Belleek  pottery,  produced  at  that 
place  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  At  the  recent  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  the  display  of  Belleek  ware  was  pronounced  by  the 
Japanese  commissioner  (no  mean  authority)  to  be  equal  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  his  notice  during  his  indus- 
trial tour  throughout  Europe.  The  base  of  the  ware  is  pure  felspar, 
and  china  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  beauty  and 
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grace  of  the  manufactured  articles  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
praise.  The  pity  is,  that  with  such  unqualified  success,  the  industry 
does  not  rapidly  spread.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Belleek 
pottery,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
altered,  the  people  content  and  well  clothed,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
regular  and  good  wages.  A  remark  made  bj  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner, when  on  a  visit  to  Belleek,  was  quoted  to  me :  '*  How  is 
"  it  that  there  are  no  half-naked  wretches  making  mud  pies  in 
"  Belleek  as  there  are  in  the  village  of  Ballinafad  ?  "  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  a  landowner  who  appears  to  have  taken 
very  great  pains  in  developing  the  material  interests  of  his  property, 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  manufactory  of  cement,  with  the 
Rouble  advantage  of  adding  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood,  while  producing  an  article  which  is  of  exceeding 
value,  from  its  property  of  making  dwellings  impervious  to  damp  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  ;  and  those  who  know  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  labourers*  huts,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  substantial  gain  that  such  an  industry  offers.  As  • 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  localities  in  Ireland  which  furnish 
excellent  clays  suitable  for  porcelain,  or  for  the  commoner  kinds  of 
ware,  as  also  of  fine  sand,  well  adapted  to  the  glass  trade.  The 
fire  clay  of  the  Kilkenny  coal  beds  is  identical  with  the  celebrated 
fire  clay  of  Stourbridge,  and  similar  clays  are  found  at  Howth, 
containing  67  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  which  at  one  time  crucibles 
were  made  with  great  success.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  all  these 
deposits  were  carefully  examined,  there  would  be  found  materials 
for  many  important  industries. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Buildinq  Stones  of  Ireland,  many 
of  which  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Hull,  ci 
the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  than  whom  no  better  authority  exists, 
states  that  the  Donegal  red  granite  is  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Peterhead,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish ;  while  those  of 
Wicklow  and  Down  are  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  are  extensively 
quarried  at  Kingstown,  Newry,  and  Castlewellan.  There  is  scarcely 
any  country  in  the  world  which,  for  its  size,  possesses  greater 
variety  of  bailding  marbles  of  all  colours.  At  Kilkenny  and  in  the 
quarries  of  Ghdway  there  is  black  marble  to  any  extent,  while  the 
latter  county  yields  also  white  marble,  absolutely  pure  in  tint^  and, 
as  far  as  quality  g^es,  of  the  strongest  kind  of  limestone.  Bed, 
yellow,  and  blue  marbles  are  found  in  the  county  of  Arma^ 
purple  and  white,  and  blue  and  white  at  Churchtown  (county  Cork), 
ash-coloared,  grey,  and  dove-coloured  at  Carrigaline  and  Castla- 
mary  (county  Cork)  ;  variegated  near  Tralee ;  sienna  near  Shannoa 
Harbour,  on  the  Galway  side;  fine  grey  in  King's  County  and 
Tipperary;  striped  white  and  red  at  Killamey;  and  brownish- 
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red  at  Balljmahon  (county  Longford).  Then  again  in  Galway  and 
Majo  are  quarries  of  serpentine  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  A  recent 
letter  in  the  "  Times  "  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  red, 
green,  and  black  marbles  of  Ireland  are  largely  used,  green  Irish 
porphyry  is  scarcely  known ;  and  also  that  some  of  the  green  marbles 
are  of  the  most  lovely  colour  and  quality  imaginable,  looking  like 
dark  green  seaweed  beneath  the  clear  sea.  And  yet  even  Irishmen 
are  oblivious  of  the  rock  treasures  that  lie  at  their  very  doors — as 
witness,  for  instance,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Castle  Coole,  near 
Enniskillen,  built  of  freestone  brought  over  from  Bath  at  a  fabulous 
price,  though  marble  of  the  first  quality  was  to  be  had  for  nothing ! 
The  slates  from  Killaloe  and  Yalentia  Island  are  well  known  and 
appreciated,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Clanwilliam  Slate  Company  at 
Wooden  Bridge,  county  Wicklow ;  but  there  are  many  other  places 
in  which  slates  are  known  to  exist,  even  though  they  are  not  of  such 
first-rate  quality  as  to  compete  with  North  Wales.  Sir  R.  Kane 
mentions  such  at  Clonakilty  and  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale ;  at 
Westport,  in  Mayo;  and  at  Boss,  in  Waterford.  And  yet,  according 
to  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  writing  in  1864,  the  streets  of  Dublin  are 
paved  with  Welsh  paving  stones,  and  the  houses  slated  with  Welsh 
slates,  which,  it  may  be  naturally  assumed,,  were  preferred  because 
they  were  better.  Judging,  however,  from  the  character  which  the 
quality  of  the  Irish  slates  have  attained  in  the  mavket,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  real  stumbling  block  is  that  of  expense, 
caused  by  one  of  Ireland's  chief  difficulties,  viz.,  the  lack  of  commu- 
nication and  means  of  transport. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  any  further  on  this  branch 
of  Irish  resources,  as  I  have  to  deal  with  many  others,  and  parti- 
cularly the  textiles.  The  Flax  and  Linbn  trades  first  of  all  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  fact  of  their  great  success  and  their  world-wide 
reputation,  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  accusation  so  often  brought 
against  the  Irish  people,  that  they  have  not  the  capabilities  for 
becoming  a  manufacturing  race.  The  statistics  of  the  linen  trade, 
although  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  well-rooted  and  important  natural 
industry,  have  some  points  about  them  which  are  not  altogether  so 
satisfactory  as  might  be,  and  particularly  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
trade,  viz.,  the  growth  of  flax,  which  so  nearly  touches  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer : — 
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Table  shomng  the  Average  of  each  Province  under  Flax  since  1850. 


Ytxn. 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leiniter. 

Connan|[bt. 

ToUL 

1850 

85,065 

2,094 

1,801 

2,080 

91,040 

*56 

87,yo4 

4,294 

2,142 

2,766 

97,106 

'60 

1^3.424 

1,666 

1,289 

2,216 

128,595 

'65 

233,a89 

4,080 

5,862 

7,403 

251,534 

'66 

H5>356 

4,170 

7,262 

6,719 

263,507 

'67 

234*630 

8,248 

8,058 

7,321 

253,257 

'68 

192,222 

2,807 

5,168 

6,240 

206,446 

'69 

211,044 

8,796 

5,258 

9,080 

229,178 

'70 

180416 

4,188 

4.239 

6,050 

"94.893 

'71 

147,305 

2,900 

3.230 

3,448 

156,883 

'72 

114,791 

2,295 

2,022 

2,894 

122,003 

'73 

123,454 

1,598 

1,904 

2,476 

129432 

'74 

102,789 

1,284 

i,»i3 

1,700 

106,886 

'76 

98,533 

925 

545 

1,245 

101,248 

'76 

128,993 

1,068 

1,136 

1,681 

13M78 

'77 

120,083 

941 

776 

1,562 

123,362 

'78 

108,864 

965 

807 

1.172 

111,808 

'79 

124,610 

1,047 

1,032 

1,316 

128,004 

'80 

152,996 

1,142 

2,157 

1,239 

"57.534 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  the  area  on  which  flax  is 
grown  is,  in  the  main,  a  decreasing  one,  although  it  is  tme  that  the 
tendency  of  the  last  two  years  is  to  increase.  The  point,  however, 
which  1  wish  to  bring  out,  is  not  so  mnch  the  stationary  or  decreas- 
ing character  of  the  general  yield,  as  the  apparent  failure  to  grow 
flax  in  Mnnster,  Leinster,  and  Connanght.  Ulster  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  the  great  flax-growing  province,  and  it  is  as 
natural  that  the  linen  trade  should  be  found  in  the  centre  of  its 
supplies,  as  that  an  iron  work  is  found  near  a  coal  field.  If  there 
had  not  been  any  considerable  difference  in  the  yields  of  the  various 
provinces  during  the  years  1850-80,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
there  was  some  barrier  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  but  as  we  observe  that  in  Connanght,  9^0  acres  were 
planted  in  1869  against  1,239  in  1880,  this  cannot  be  so.  The 
question,  perhaps,  is  rather  one  that  affects  the  agriculturist  than 
the  manufacturing  interest,  as  the  latter  need  not,  and  does  not, 
depend  altogether  upon  the  home  supply.  The  imports  of  flax, 
dressed  or  undressed,  together  with  tow  or  cedilla,  from  foreign 
sources  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  Ireland  takes  the  lion's 
share,  is  as  follows : — 

Tout. 

1871   129,353  1876  

72   101,048  77  

73  109,771  78  „.... 

74   118,704  79  

75   88,697  *80   


70,292 

*"i,3t4 

77.680 

84.755 
94^12 
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As  the  average  yield  of  flax  in  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
20,432  tons,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  great  room  for  the  agricnl- 
tnrist  to  supplement  the  demand  for  the  trade.  The  Irish  yield  for 
1880  was  24.J08  tons,  leaving  the  large  quantity  of  70^304  tons  to 
be  taken  from  foreign  conntries,  which,  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  are  hostile  to  us  in  their  tariffs.  The  mistake  has  often 
been  committed  in  Ireland  of  attempting  to  grow  flax  on  a  soil  not 
suitable  for  the  crop,  and  Mr.  Charley,  an  eminent  Belfast  authority, 
mentions  that  he  saw  in  county  Roscommon  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
thin  clay,  prepared  for  flax,  with  the  result,  that  from  40  to  50  acres 
a  produce  was  obtained,  not  exceeding  what  should  have  been 
obtained  from  3  or  4  acres  of  good  land.  The  reason  why  flax  is 
so  successful  in  county  Down,  where  there  were  3 19456  acres  in  1880, 
is  because  the  soil  consists  of  a  light  loam,  admirably  suited  for  flax. 
Geologically,  the  soils  that  compose  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal^  consist  of 
lower  Silurian,  with  the  igneous  rocks  associated  with  them.  One 
may  reasooably  inquire,  therefore,  why  the  same  formations  in 
other  counties  are  not  more  experimented  upon  for  flax  growing. 
If  the  soils  of  Tyrone  (and  this  is  largely  a  question  of  geological 
chemistry)  can  grow  24,268  acres  of  flax,  why  should  Wicklow 
and  Wexford,  which  consist  mainly  of  the  same  formation,  grow 
only  one  acre  between  them?  Of  course  there  may  be  other 
reasons  which  may  bar  the  flax  growth,  though  I  am  not  aware  of 
any ;  but  looking  at  the  question  as  one  largely  of  soil,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  nnnute  examination  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  of  the  country  would  greatly  tend  to  the  increase  of  the 
home  flax,  and  what  is  more,  to  the  extension  of  the  linen  trade 
from  Ulster  to  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  In  Ulster  there 
are  forty-eight  towns  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Gavan, 
Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
in  which  flax  markets  are  regularly  held,  generally  once  a  week, 
but  in  Leinster  there  is  only  one  fortnightly  market,  at  Longford ;  in 
Connaught  weekly  markets  at  Strokestown,  Ballina,  Castlebar, 
and  Mohill ;  and  in  Munster  a  monthly  market  at  Skibbereen  and 
Ballyneen,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  That  the  limitation  of  flax 
growing  and  manipulation  to  Ulster  is  not  due  to  any  physical 
cause,  is  evident  from  a  sentence  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
'•  Instructions  for  the  Culture  and  Preparation  of  Flax  in  Ireland,** 
issued  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association,  to  the  secretary  of  which  I 
am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information :  "  Farmers  beyond  the 
"  limit  of  Ulster  are  not  sufficiently  reliant  on  their  own  judgment 
**  to  guide  them  in  the  several  operations  of  flax  manipulation. 
"  The  growing  and  handling  of  a  crop  of  flax  only  requires  a  little 
**  more  care  and  attention   than  should  be  bestowed  on  a  well 
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'*  cnltivated  crop  of  oats.  The  instnictions,  if  carefaHj  followed, 
"  will  make  the  farmer  in  a  short  time  master  of  the  art  of  flax 
'*  culture ;  but  never,  till  the  farmers  in  Connanght,  Mnnster  and 
"  Leinster  acquire  a  habit  of  independence,  will  they  place  them- 
*'  selves,  as  flax  growers,  in  the  same  position  that  the  Ulster 
**  farmers  enjoy.  Another  consideration  which  should  inspire  the 
"  southern  farmers  with  self-^confidence,  and  stimulate  them  to  grow 
"  flax,  is  the  advantages  possessed  by  them  of  soil  and  dimaie^  which 
'*  will  enable  them  to  produce  crops  larger  in  yield,  and  at  a  less 
"  coat,  than  is  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland.**  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock's 
testimony  is  the  same  with  regard  to  this  subject,  for  he  tells  ub 
that  where  experiments  have  been  fairly  tried,  flax  growing  has 
been  successful  in  all  the  counties  of  Connaught,  in  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary  and 
Waterford;  and  he  considers  that  those  counties  and  baronies 
which  have  suffered  by  a  decrease  of  wheat  cultivation  (particolariy 
counties  Clare  and  Gtdway),  are  just  the  ones  which  are  mo8;t  likely 
to  prove  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Wkat  has  been  done 
in  the  west  and  south  entirely  bears  out  this  advice,  the  yield  of  stones 
of  flax  per  acre  being  respectively,  Mnnster  34*80,  Leinster  29*90, 
Connaught  «7*90,  and  Ulster  «472.  Let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
statistics  of  the  flax  and  linen  manufacture,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  staple  and  most  prosperous  industry  in  Ireland. 
From  the  Factory  Returns  of  1671  and  1878  we  have  the  following 
results : — 


Nature  of  Factory. 

1871. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

Mnnster. 

CoQBaiiglit. 

T^ 

flpinninir    ^ ^.,. 

5« 
44 
ao 
20 

6 
3 

1 

X 

~— 

48 

2t 

20 

Wearing  

„       and  spinning 
Unenumerated 

Total 

HZ 

9 

3 

— 

»54 

1879. 

Sninnmir    

45 
57 
21 

»5 

1 
3 

2 

— 

48 
60 

W^eaving  

„       and  spinning 
Unehmneratwl 

21 
»5 

Total 

138 

4 

2 

— 

t44 

The  number  of  factories  altogether  have  decreased,  principally 
at  the  expense  of  the  spinning  factories,  though  those  for  weaving 
have  increased. 
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The  next  table  deals  with  the  machinery : — 


Yew. 

Total 
SpinninK  Spindles. 

Total 

Total  Power  Loomi. 

1871    

866,482 
808,695 
911,111 
879.835 

20,166 
18,048 
16,184 
16,194 

14*834 
20,638 

21,153 
21,177 

79    

'80    

•81    

Here  the  power  looms  show  the  increase,  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  spinning  establishments.  In  the  preparatory  machi- 
nery, by  which  the  flax  is  got  ready  for  spinning,  we  find  a 
considerable  and  steady  decrease,  viz. :  — 

In  1869  there  were 1,542  Bcutching  mills 

„  70          , 1,511  „ 

»  '71          „          1,518  „ 

»  '72          „          1,499  t» 

„  '73          „          1,482  „ 

I,  *74          , 1,427  „ 

„  *75          „          1,380  „ 

„  '76         „          1,259 

„  '77         „         1,229  »» 

„  '78         „          1,212  „ 

„  *79         „          1,199  >» 

In  the  interests  of  the  trade  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  this 
decrease  shonld  take  place,  as  the  gross  prodnce  of  the  plant  is 
lessened  by  mill  scntching;  while  hand  scutching  invariably 
yields  more  fibre  to  the  acre.  Moreover,  the  reports  of  the  factory 
inspectors  seem  to  say  that  the  scntching  mills,  being  in  out  of 
the  way  country  districts,  are  not  very  favourable  either  to  clean- 
liness or  morality.  The  increase  in  late  years  in  the  actual  plant 
of  the  linen  making  shows  steadily  and  satisfactorily : — 


Year. 


1850 
'59 
'61 
'64 
'71 
'74 
*76 
'78 
'79 
'80 
'81 


Spindka. 


396*338 

592.981 

866482 
880,559 
920,677 
918,182 
808,695 
911,111 
879*835 


Power  Looms. 


3,633 
4,933 
8,187 
14,834 
19,331 
20,152 
20,638 
21,153 
21,153 
21,177 


The  numerical  condition  of  the  flax  and  linen  workers,  according 
to  the  factory  returns,  was : —  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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Males. 

Females. 

TtttaL 

1871. 

Rninninijr  fnntnriAfl 

9,^57 
1,990 

5»593 
499 

16,549 

6,154 

14,756 

241 

z^,8o6 

"Weaving         „       

8.t44 

*o,349 

740 

Spinning  and  weaving  {actories   

Uneniuneiated   

Total   

17,339 

87,700 

55,039 

1879. 
Sninninfif  factories 

8,684 
2,655 
5.407 

16,095 

9,599 

13,261 

24^779 

I  2,2<4 
18,668 

\Vefi.ving         „       

Total   

17,036 

89  306 

56.342 

The  census  returns  are  discrepant,  and,  to  say  the  least,  show 
some  extraordinary  flnctnations,  if  the  items  are  correct : — 


Year. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Tot»l. 

1841    

'51    

23,883 
69,964 
40,185 
27,167 

65.041 
92,956 
35,561 
22,674 

88,924 
162,920 

'61    

75,746 
49,841 

71    

The  history  of  the  linen  trade,  interesting  as  it  is,  scaroelj 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper ;  but  there  is  one  brief 
episode  in  it  which  it  is  well  to  mention,  as  it  bears  on  an  impor- 
tant point  in  connection  with  industrial  policy.  At  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  there  was  a  linen  board,  which  received  a 
Government  grant  of  20,000/.  a  year  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  manufacture  throughout  Ireland,  and  this  board  comprised  ibe 
leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
at  heart.  This  grant  was  given  up  in  1828,  and  the  board  ceased 
to  exist.  After  that  there  was  a  flax  society,  which  also  had  a 
grant ;  but  that  too  was  given  up  in  its  turn.  I  lately  met  with  an 
account  '*  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  linen  board  to  encourage  the 
"  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  duck,  canvas,  and  drilling,  span  bj 
"  machinery,  being  a  bounty  at  the  following  rates :" — 


Bounty 

Date. 

Claimant. 

Sailcloth. 

Duck. 

Drilling. 

Place, 

^. 

AraoonL 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

rf. 

£    s,    d. 

1803 

Juliua  Besnard 

— 

— 

— 

Co.  Cork 

— 

5««     7    9 

*05 

,» 

71,328 

— 

— 

»i 

3 

948  la    - 

1807 

P.  A  J.  Besnard 

12,570 

— 

i» 

2 

104  15    - 

f. 

E.  Shanahan  .... 

4>42i 

— 

— 

,1 

2 

36  16  10 

1808 

Sir  T.Fitzgerald 

112,782 

— 

» 

2 

939  >7    - 

,, 

E.  Shanahan    .... 

— 

— 

6,998 

»> 

U 

43  >4    7 

» 

Denis  Connor  .... 

— 

24,710 

>f 

2 

205  19    8 

9, 

J.  Besnard  

— 

— 

4,853 

M 

u 

30    6    7 
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Three  points  are  here  involved : — 1.  The  system  of  encouraging 
a  young  trade  in  the  shape  of  gratuity  or  bounty.  2.  The  fact  that 
the  trade  was  carried  on  successfully  in  Cork.  3.  That  a  branch  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  viz.,  sail  cloth,  was  in  full  play,  and  is  one 
which  might  with  good  reason  be  encouraged  in  the  present  day. 

The  next  textile  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  is  that  of 
Wool  ;  and  here  we  must  briefly  touch  on  its  history,  for  it  bears 
on  the  possible  resuscitation  of  the  trade.  Ireland  had  in  times 
gone  by  a  great  celebrity  for  her  wools.  Macpherson  states  that 
in  1360  stuffs  called  fays,  made  in  Ireland,  were  in  such  request  on 
the  continent,  that  they  were  imitated  by  makers  in  Catalonia, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  producing  the  finest  woollen  goods ;  they 
were  esteemed  also  in  Italy,  and  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Florence, 
where  the  luxury  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  In 
1410  Irish  cloth  must  have  been  pretty  common  in  England,  as 
we  find  it  charged,  equally  with  worsted  stuffs,  canvas,  and  other 
articles,  28.  per  hundred.  In  1636,  however.  Lord  Strafford,  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  thought  fit  to  discourage  the  woollen  trade, 
although  he  used  every  endeavour  to  increase  that  of  linen.  For 
all  that,  the  Irish  woollen  trade  had  become  of  such  importance 
that  even  official  frowns  could  not  put  it  down ;  and  the  exports  of 
wool,  particularly  from  the  south,  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  English  makers.  Cheaper 
living,  we  are  told,  and  low  wages  attracted  capitalists  from  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  so  that  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  especially 
friezes  and  common  cloths,  for  which  it  had  been  long  celebrated, 
defied  competition,  and  threatened  materially  to  control  the  demand 
for  English  products.  In  1698  a  kind  of  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments,  by  which  the  latter 
imposed  duties  on  the  export  of  their  own  woollens,  with  the 
view  of  buying  off  English  opposition  to  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  foolish  and  one-sided  bargain,  for  the  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh  linen  trade  was  certainly  not 
checked,  while  the  coup-de-grace  was  given  to  the  woollen  industry. 
The  petition  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  King  William  III  ran 
as  follows : — 

•*  And  we  do  most  humbly  implore  Your  Majesty's  protection 
"  and  favour  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  make  it  your  royal 
*'  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  that  you  employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it 
*'  their  care  and  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  hinder  the  exporta- 
**  tion  of  wool  from  Ireland  and  for  discouraging  the  woollen  manu- 
•*  facture  there ;"  to  which  the  King  answered  with  fatal  brevity : — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  discourage  the 
'*  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of 
**  England."  Acting  upon  this  resolution,  a  law  was  passed  that 
very  session,  commencing  25th  March,  1699,  laying  45.  additional 
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duty  on  every  los.  value  of  broad  cloth  exported  out  of  Ireland, 
and  28.  on  every  208.  value  of  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  stuffs,  or  any 
other  sort  of  new  drapery  made  of  wool.  Thus  it  was  that  a  trade, 
for  which  naturally  Ireland  possessed  all  the  facilities,  was  thwarted 
and  almost  destroyed,  though  there  has  been  for  some  years  past 
a  tendency  towards  revival,  which  deserves  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Irish  landlords  and  capitalists. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  position  of  the  woollen  trade  in 
1871:— 


County. 

Number 

of 
FnetoriM. 

ToUl 
Spinning 
Spindles. 

Totnl 
Doubling 
Spindles. 

ToUl           '^'■5^ 
Pov«r  Loont.     persoM. 

CsTan    

1 

3 

14 

2 

8 

1 

I 

1 
2 
4. 
8 
6 
3 
2 
4 

480 

780 

6,069 

2450 

7.581 

670 

400 

1,366 

120 

44* 
1,2:0 
1,402 
1.656 
2,260 

180 
1,221 

1,067 
300 

20 

150 
20 

I 

33 
6 

2 
20 

3 
23 
45 
17 

16 

Clare 

28 

Cork  

326 

Down 

102 

Dublin  

227 

Fennanagh  

30 

Kildare 

65 

Kilkenny  

76 

King's  Conntj 

27 

Limerick   

26 

Meath    

142 

Qneen's  County   

Tipperary 

62 
13R 

Waterford 

106 

Westmeath   

80 

Wexford   

44 

Total 

61 

28,348 

1,647 

2x1              1.490 

Add  to  these  the  worsted  factories  :• 

— 

Dublin  

2 

1 

760 

252 

10 

61 

Queen's  County   

14 

Total 

64 

29,108 

1,799 

25* 

1,560 

In  1878  the  figures  stood  thus  :— 

UlBt«r    

6 
29 
36 

1 

2,070 

19.659 

18,256 

220 

2,582 
2,360 

9 

207 
192 

3 

199 

Leinster 

949 

Munster    

817 

Connvigbt    .,-.„r., 

10 

Total 

71 

40,105 

4,942 

411 

1.975 

Add  to  these  the  worsted  factories  :- 

— 

2 

288 

1,344 

— 

47 

Total 

73 

40,393 

6,286 

Digitizec 

byGoC 

2,022 
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These  figures,  however,  hj  no  means  represent  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  particnlarly  as  regards  population,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  being  occupied  at  home  in  spinning  yam.  The 
census  of  1871  gives  the  following  localities  under  the  head  of  wool- 
stapling,  spinning,  cloth  making,  worsted,  flannel  and  felt  making : — 

Cnanty  or  Town.  Number. 


County  or  Tovn.  Kurober. 

Carlow     I  la 

Drogheda 5 

Dublin  city 90 

„      county    ^ 178 

Kildftre    „..  138 

Kilkenny  town   .- ^...  27 

„        countj     ^..  91 

King's  Conntj   170 

Longford ^ „  166 

lioath 90 

Meath ^96 

Qneen's  County _  199 

Westmeath J143 

Wexford 350 

Wicklow 1 18 


Leinflter  total 


Ji.373 


Clare    ^ 1,481 

Corit  dtj 67 

„    county  1,655 

Kerry  ^ 1,471 

Limerick  city ^ 44 

„       county 601 

Tipperary    — 598 

Waterford  city  15 

„         county 304 

Munster  total 5>936 


Antrim 923 

Armagh  194 

Belfast 273 

Carricklergus 12 

Csvan  302 

Donegal  2>i90 

Down  769 

Fermanagh 230 

Londonderry  —  344 

Monaghan  154 

Tyrone ~ 578 


Ulster  total  5,969 

Gkdway  town 61 

„       county  3,366 

Leitrim    39<5 

Mayo   1,489 

Roscommon 387 

filigo «. 56B 


Connamght  total  6,267 


We  have  thus  a  total  of  20,541  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  in 
1871,  as  against  15,675  in  J.861,  45,137  in  186L,  and  78,090 in  1841. 
Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  spoke  in  1866  of  the  revival  of  the  woollen  trado 
as  a  hopeful  indication,  and,  *'  as  it  is  hased  on  the  use  of  Ireland's 
'*  natural  advantages  in  wool,  water  powec,  and  turf  (as  fuel),  the 
**  trade  admits  of  great  ex4)ension,  and  may,  with  the  rising  price 
'*  of  coal  in  England,  very  possibly  enter  into  successful  competition 
**  with  the  English  manufacturers  of  Irish  wool."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Ghiinness,  as  recently  stated,  to  erect  a 
woollen  factory  at  Dublin,  will  be  followed  up  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  that  also  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  reported 
determination  to  close  his  frieze  manufactory  in  that  county,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  that  he  has  received  from  his  tenants, 
will  prove  to  be  only  temporary.  ^  . 
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The  Cotton  trade  never  waa  much  of  a  staple  of  Ireland,  and 
is  now  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  than  ever  it  was.  Th^e  is 
nothing  indigenous,  so  to  speak,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  mano* 
facture,  and  indeed  the  dampness  of  the  climate  is  somewhat  nn* 
favourahle  to  it.  The  statistics  of  the  two  ^torj  returns  show 
a  decided  decrease : — 


Yen, 

N  amber 
of  Fuctoriet. 

Number 
of  Spiiidlet. 

Number  of 
Power  Loomt. 

Number  of 
HaadA. 

1871 

6 

78,656 
76,796 

2,686 

4,157 

78 

1,620 

The  tendency  to  decrease  appears  also  in  the  Jute  manu&cture, 
which,  one  would  have  thought,  had  the  same  element  of  success  aa 
the  linen  trade,  and  yet  we  find  that  in  1871  there  were  five  jute 
ffikctories,  and  in  1879  only  three.  True,  there  were  a  few  mon 
hands  employed,  viz.,  727  in  1871  and  812  in  1878,  and  it  appears 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  the  other  day 
at  Dublin,  that  a  jute  factory,  established  at  Glalway  in  1867,  is 
exceedingly  prosperous,  and  gives  employment  to  between  4CXD  and 
500  hands.  This  development  must  be  of  recent  date,  as  the  only 
jute  mill  mentioned  in  Gal  way  in  the  returns  of  1878  employed  213 
workpeople.  Many  of  the  subsidiary  textile  trades  have  suck  an 
unqualified  success  in  Ireland,  as  regards  character  of  work,  that 
we  can  only  regret  that  they  are  so  exceedingly  localised.  The 
knit  hosiery  of  Balbriggan,  for  instance,  is  known  and  appreciated 
all  over  England ;  the  Irish  poplins  (a  combination  of  silk  and  wool) 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  world;  while  the  embroidery  on 
muslin,  so  largely  executed  at  Baug^r  and  other  towns  in  the 
district  of  Ards,  county  Down,  is  attaining  as  high  a  reputation 
as  the  guipure  lace  of  Limerick.  These  manipulative  home 
industries,  as  they  may  be  called,  appear  to  flourish  in  their  way 
better  than  factory  indnstries  (always  excepting  those  of  linen)  ;  for 
in  searching  the  pages  of  an  Irish  directory,  it  is  disheartening 
to  come  across  such  statements  as,  "BallinakiU — woollen  trade 
"  decayed ;"  "  Palmerston — ^flax,  oil,  lead,  and  iron  trades  all  gone ;" 
"Edenderry — ^woollen  trade  disappeared;'*  "Balkenny — ^wooUen 
'* cloths  and  blankets,  once  very  flourishing,  but  now  extinct;" 
"Moate — Hnen  and  cotton,  all  gone;"  " Stradbally— cotton  trade 
''disappeared;''  ''Dublin — ^tape  making,  employing  6pcx3  luaids, 
"  no  longer  carried  on."  Migrations  of  trade  have  happened  and 
do  happen  in  every  country,  but  in  Ireland  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  replaced  to  any  extent  by  others. 
,  All  honour  to  those  landowners,  who  have  the  foresight,  to  oope 
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with  the  difficulty,  bj  establishing  local  industries,  such  as  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  in  Fermanagh,  and  by  Mr.  Mnsgrave,  at 
Carrick,  a  wild  district  in  Donegal,  where  a  glove  knitting  factory 
is  already  in  active  operation,  with  immediate  prospects  of  a 
button  and  power  loom  hosiery  factory  to  follow. 

Of  trades  allied  to  the  textiles,  there  are  two  of  a  nature  which 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  capitalists,  viz..  Paper  and  Bopes. 
The  factory  returns  of  1871  give  the  following  statistics  of  these 
trades: — 


County. 

Number 
of  Paper  MUlt. 

Number  of 
Hands. 

Number 
of  Rope  Yards. 

Number  of 
Hands. 

Anfcnrri    ,.,„,^„^^,,,-,.,.^ 

d 

1 

3 
18 

300 

63 
643 

8 
2 
7 
6 
4 
8 
1 
8 

16 

Armaeh  

13 

38 

138 

164 

Cork 

Down  

Dublin 

Londonderry  

Louth 

^^rrone 

22 

Total    

20 

1,033 

28 

4«S 

This  is  but  a  poor  condition  of  two  trades  that  require  com- 
paratively little  capital,  and  can  be  so  easily  started  anywhere. 
Mr.  Bichardson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  recently  at  Dublin,  called  attention  to  the  indigenous  grass 
known  as  the  Purple  Melio  (Molinia  certdea),  which  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  edges  of  bogs  that  have  been  partially 
drained,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  experi- 
menting upon  it,  and  if  the  anticipations  are  correct,  the  produce 
of  the  grass  would  go  far  to  pay  for  the  drainage  of  the  bog.  It 
is  the  more  singular  that  paper-making  is  m  little  carried  on,  as 
Ireland  is  noted  for  the  number  of  letterpress  printers,  and  has  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the  number  and  character  of  works 
that  have  been  issued  from  her  press.  It  appears  that  out  of  a 
total  of  3)129  factories  and  workshops  detailed  in  the  returns  of 
1871,  there  were  229  letterpress  printers  and  39  bookbinding  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  4,124  and  1,008  hands  respectively. 

An  important  industrial  resource  which  appears  to  be  greatly 
neglected  in  Ireland,  is  that  of  Timber.  I  do  not  wish  to  touch 
upon  agricultural  subjects,  but  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  so  in  this 
particular  case,  for  it  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  country  very 
nearly.  Enormous  areas  of  Irish  hill  and  mountain  might  be 
planted  with  the  greatest  possible  profit,  making,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  reproduction  of  Ireland  as  it  used  to  be.     It  was  not  in 
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ancient  days  the  comparatively  treeless  land  that  it  now  is,  for  not 
only  do  the  Irish  names  repeatedly  call  attention  to  the  local  tim- 
bering, such  as  Altagh  Derri,  "  the  grove  of  oak  wood  ;"  Dmnagh, 
"  the  field  of  black  thorn,"  Ac.,  but  old  writers  bear  testimony  to 
the   dense   woods  that  formerly  existed.     Dr.  Mc'Parlan,  in   hk 
survey  of  Leitrim,  says,  "  a  hundred  years  ago,  almost  the  whole 
"  country  was  one  continued,  undivided  forest,  so  that  from  Dnuns- 
'*  hanbo  to  Dromkeeran,  a  distance  of  9  or  lo  miles,  one  could  traTel 
"  the  whole  way  from  tree  to  tree  by  branches."     Mr.  Sampson,  in 
his  "  Survey  of  Deny,"  says  that  woods  extended  for  30  or  40  miles 
in  different  directions,  and  the  same  kind  of  testimony  is  given 
about  scores  of  places  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.     Even  the  bogs 
contribute  collateral  evidence  of  the  plenteousness  of  the  timber, 
whereas,  in  the  present  day,  whole  counties  are  treeless,  saving 
perhaps  the  ornamental  wood  in  some  gentleman's  grounds,  or  a 
stray  coppice  here  and  there.     The  value  of  forestry,  as  an  indus- 
trial resource,  in  Scotland,  England  and  all  continental  countries, 
is  too  well  understood  to  need  any  argument,  and  to  Ireland,  the 
advantages  would  be  twofold:    first,  to  the  owners  of  land,  who 
could  scarcely  utilise  their  mountainous  possessions  better  than  bj 
systematically  planting;  secondly,  to  the   people,   by   furnishing 
cheap  and  easily  reached  supplies  of  timber  for  the  many  purposes 
connected  with  wood  work.     Since  the  gradual  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood  in  shipbuilding,  this  outlet  is  necessarily  diminished,  bnt 
there  must  be  still  a  large  demand  for  small  vessels  and  coasting 
craft,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  articles  in  daily  use  requiring  both 
the  timber  and  the  manipulative  skill.     For  instance,  the  hoops  of 
butter  firkins  are,  or  were,  made  of  haz^l ;  the  ash  is  in  demand  for 
making  the  firkins  themselves ;  the  beech  and  the  maple  are  both 
valuable  for  making  the  beetling  machines  used  in  the  linen  trade. 
It  is  stated,  that  hoops  for  barrels,  hayrakes,  and  even  firewood  an 
imported  into  Ireland  from  tho  continent  and  America,  and  if  this 
is  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  wilful  shutting  of  eyes  to  tho  open* 
ings  for  home  industries.     The  following  table  of  woods,  coppices, 
and  plantations,  shows  a  tendency  towards  increasing  the  acreage 
of  timber,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  lamentably  small 
in  proportion  tq  the  15,542,208  acres  of  Ireland  : — 

NonVroT 
Tctr.  Arrrp  of  Woo^ 

udCopptCM. 
1874 325.173 

'75 325,173 

'76 3*4.028 

'77 328^13 

'78 33o,8«« 

'79 336,84^ 
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Nnmber  of 
Year.  Acres  of  Woods 

and  Coppices. 

1867 323»4iO 

*68 32 1,3 14 

*69 320,461 

'70 3*0,853 

'71 324*990 

'72 325>«73 

'73 325,^73 
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From  the  timber  trade,  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  that  of  Ship- 
BUILDING,  which,  at  all  events  in  a  few  places,  seems  to  bring  a 
gleam  of  light  with  it.  Belfast  appears  to  have  secured  a  firm 
hold  on  the  shipbuilding  interest,  a  very  large  share  having  been 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolf  of  that  port  in  building  the 
fleets  of  lie  White  Star,  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  West  Indian, 
Pacific  and  other  lines.  This  firm  have  turned  out  for  Ismay, 
Imrie,  and  Co.  (the  owners  of  the  White  Star  line)  60,000  tons 
of  shipping,  to  the  money  benefit  to  the  town  of  Belfast  of  nearly 
2^  millions  sterling.  Thoagh,  of  course,  Belfast  possesses  exceptional 
facilities  for  carrying  on  such  an  important  industry,  other  Irish 
ports  might  do  the  same  in  a  modified  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
shipbuilding  does  not  appear  to  increase  anywhere  except  at 
Belfast,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  vessels  built  during  the  five  years 
1875-79 :— 


1875. 

1876. 

Port. 

SeUing. 

Sletm. 

Total 
TounaKe. 

SaiUng. 

Steam. 

Total 
Toiiuajce. 

Ballina    

8 

6 

1 

X 

I 

8 
1 

13*384 

206 
420 
207 

34 
17 

6 

3 

I 

4 

2 

Belfast 

3»96i 

Coleroine 

Cork 

Brogheda    

Dublin     

142 
127 

Dundalk 

Qnlwaj    

TiiTT*pri<^k  ..^. ,..,... 

Londonderry  ... 
Newry 

80 

New  Boss    

Skibbereen 

SlifiTo    

Tralee 

Waterford  

Westport 

— 

Wexford 

Xougbal 

Total   

16 

5 

14,268 

14 

2 

4»3ii 
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1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Port 

SaU. 
ing. 

Steftm. 

Totel 
Tonnage 

Sail- 
ins. 

Steam. 

Totd 
Tonnage 

Siiil. 
ing- 

StOUB. 

Tbwaga 

Ballina    

8 

I 
5 

X 

I 
I 

1 

1 

8»5o5 

200 

"83 
54 

19 

35 
40 

5 

I 

I 
5 
5 

1 

2 

8,556 

41 

49 

»i5 

237 

12 

4 

f 

I 

I 

8 

Belfast 

Coleraine 

«i,43» 

Cork 



Droeheda    

Dublin     

89 

Dundalk 

136 

Giilwav    

Limerick 



Londonderry  .... 
Newry 

57 

New  Ross    

Skibbereen 

Sligo    

Tralee 



Waterford  

Westport 

— 

Wexford 

93 

Youffhal 

Total   

17 

2 

8,936  1  18 

2 

9,021 

8 

8 

11,807 

The  next  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  shippipg  belonging  to  each 
port: — 


Port. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total  Tonnage. 


Ballina    

Belfast    

Coleraine 

Cork     

Drogheda    ... 

Dublin     

Dundalk 

Galway    

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Newry 

New  Ross    ... 
Skibbereen  ... 

Sligo    

Tralee 

Wat€rford  ... 

Westport 

Wexford 

Youghal 

Total 


4 
355 

223 
40 

432 
28 

8 
26 
29 
56 

7 
23 
20 

9 

57 

3 

80 

29 


1 
81 

2 
62 

6 
84 

5 

3 


231 

72,664 

292 

43.34* 

5.970 

6 1,454 

4*776 

397 

3,218 

10,863 

3.34« 

973 

731 

2,546 

306 

9,867 

81 

6,365 

3r572 


AZO 


240 


231,098 


The  tonnage  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  3,501 
vessels,  with  1,425,552  tonnage.  Looking  at  the  great  saving  of 
distance  between  such  ports  as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galwaj,  and 
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the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  daj  will  still  oome 
when,  notwithstanding  the  failore  of  the  Gralwaj  Lever  Line,  regular 
trans-AUantio  commiinication  will  take  place.  As  it  is,  sach  a 
large  nnmber  of  the  sailing  vessels  are  of  wood,  that  the  advis- 
ability of  fostering  the  timber  trade  is  a  serious  consideration. 

The  next  class  of  industry  to  which  we  must  refer,  viz.,  that  of 
Food  products,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
with  a  national  occupation,  as  well  as  with  the  food  supplies  for  the 
teeming  population  of  England.  Next  to  the  raising  and  exporta- 
tion of  cattle,  the  two  industries  most  associated  with  Ireland  are 
those  of  porter  brewing  and  distilling.  They  are  both  necessary 
and  valuable  in  their  way,  but  it  seems  almost  a  regretable  circum- 
stance that  distilhng  figures  so  largely  in  many  towns,  to  the 
exclusion  of  industries  of  a  more  wholesome  type.  This  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  discuss  the  subject  of  temperance  in  Ireland,  but 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that  whatever  else  £uls  in  that  country, 
^e  whisky  trade  seems  to  be  always  prosperous.  Even  in  this 
direction,  however,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  late  years,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Tetr. 

Bnttoand 
Pnnchooiia. 

Hogibcftdt. 

CMks. 

Qoarter 
CMkf. 

OctavM. 

Cmm. 

1877 

'78 

'79 

'80 

7,003 
6,721 
6,034 
5.277 

18,029 

10,709 

11,199 

6,388 

1,128 
941 
855 

i,»97 

6,984 
6,144 
6,689 
6,116 

U3 
164 

275 
174 

10,787 
7,993 
6,689 

16,200 

The  porter  manufacture  is  one  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Dublin 
largely  depends,  and  although  there  was  a  revival  of  the  shipping 
trade  in  1880,  the  same  tendency  to  fall  away  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  of  hogsheads : — 


Brewer. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Oninnen  

207,489 
84,614 
84,444 

26,321 
13,489 
17,478 
10,724 
9,183 

6,668 
8,293 

215.908 
36,022 

32.241 
26,305 
15,226 
15.^65 
10,119 

9,464 
6,031 
7,011 
',564 

199,328 

80,861 

23,067 

19,781 

12,961 

11,372 

9,161 

8,448 

6,039 

6,809 

996 

216,837 
32,381 
24,965 
2>,39i 
14.639 
12,994 
9.133 
8,619 

5.916 

5.076 

585 

Manders    

Findlater  

Watkiiui    

Phoenix 

Jameson    

D'AiCT 

City   

CaffVey 

fih>04ytTnan 

Othert 

Total 

867,638 

375.>56 

826,787 

352*536 

The  Irish  butter  trade  is  a  kind  of  speciality  in  the  soiitheTiL 
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counties ;  bat  notwithstanding  its  long  experience  and  hold  on  the 
English  market,  it  has  considerably  suffered  of  late  years  from  tiie 
introduction  of  more  delicate  and  carefully  prepared  brands  of 
foreign  makers.  The  question  of  dairy  forming  is  one  that  has  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  public  attention  of  late,  and  our  northern 
neighbours  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  particular,  have 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities  at  the  various  agricnltanJ 
shows,  of  ventilating  their  excellent  systems  and  introducing  their 
excellent  butter  into  this  country.  This  competition  has  happily 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Cork  Butter  Exchange,  and  ^ere  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  increased  care  in  Irish  butter  making 
will  soon  result  in  increased  production  and  consumption.  The  con- 
sumption throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered, 
far  exceeds  the  home  production,  and  our  principal  supplies  are 
derived  from  abroad.  I  append  a  statement  of  the  localities  from 
which,  and  the  quantities  in  which,  butter  is  sent  to  this  oountiy : — 


Coontry. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

187a 

1879. 

Sweden    

27,989 

379 

206,171 

108,878 

857,106 

79,950 
567.560 

40.331 

73,986 

=i9»4'a 

584 

205»i95 

111,962 

402,984 

65.309 
622,488 
118,131 

98,579 

88,545 

124 

210,822 

97,821 
372,134 

68,200 
606,762 
188,491 

56,179 

39,«38 
10,853 

110,176 
460,601 

80,073 
555,271 
219,794 

67,026 

51.076 

Norway   

17,779 

Denmark 

281,740 

Q^rmany 

115,175 

Holland  

655,877 

Belgium 

68,082 

FfaxKje , 

488,725 

United  States 

801,054 

Canada    

111,488 

Total   

1,462,800 

1,654,644 

1,628,578 

1,785,360 

2,035,891 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  Irish  butter 
makers  that,  in  the  face  of  this  enormouslj  increasing  importatioii, 
they  should  strive  to  extend  their  yield  and  bring  their  brands  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

Poultry  growing  is  another  branch  of  agricultural  industey 
which  may  well  attract  the  experimental  farmer,  when  we  considtf 
that  over  7  million  "  great  hundreds  "  of  eggs  are  annually  sent  oter 
from  the  continent  at  the  present  time.  Even  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  feeding  of  poultry  might  be  made  most  profitable ;  and  1 
remember,  when  travelling  a  few  years  ago  in  the  west  and  north- 
west, being  particularly  struck  with  the  miserable  attempts  at 
poultry  which  constantly  figured  at  the  dinner  table,  a  couple  of 
chickens  being  by  no  means  too  much  for  a  fair  appetite,  and  a 
single  one  only  big  enough  for  a  Barmecide's  meal.  I  am  glad  to 
see  a  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  poultry ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  in  the  case  of  another  Irish  tenant,  vis.,  the  pig,  there 
is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  decrease : — 
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Tew. 


1870.. 
71.. 
»72.. 
73.. 
74.. 
76.. 
76.. 
'77.. 
78.. 
79.., 
•80... 


Pigf. 


1461,215 
1,621,413 

1,388.571 
1,044,454 
1,099,186 

ijZShose 
1,425,04a 
1468,712 

»,269»399 

1,071,990 

849,046 


Poultry. 


11,159,002 
11.717,182 
11,787,529 
11,863,155 
12,068,875 
12,139,138 
13,618,500 
13,566,083 
13,711,174 
13,786,976 


A  most  serious  question  is  involved  in  this  decline  of  pigs,  for  it 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  question  of  the  decline  of  the  Irish  provision 
trade.  The  last 'report  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  states 
that  "  the  curing  of  Irish  products  is  still  largely  dependent  upon 
*^  whether  seasons  are  favourable,  or  the  reverse,  for  the  farmer.  It 
*•  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle  with  the  majoritj  of  the  Irish 
**  farmers  in  the  north,  that  thej  will  not — perhaps  cannot — purchase 
•*  feeding  stuffs  for  their  pigs  ;  and  if  they  have  not,  off  their  own 
**  land,  for  nothing  as  it  were,  what  feeding  they  require,  the  young 
**  pigs  are  not  reared,  and  when  autumn  comes,  the  deficiency  is 
**  apparent."  Now  let  us  consider,  that  in  Chicago  alone  there 
were  killed  for  curing  last  year  6,280,000  hogs,  of  which  a  vast  pro- 
portion comes  to  England,  and  even  to  Ireland.  In  1870  the  imports 
of  American  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  into  Belfast  alone  amounted  to 
1,917  tons,  while  in  1880  these  imports  amounted  to  11,174  tons. 
This  shows  that  the  Irish  either  cannot,  or,  more  likely,  will  not, 
^n^w  enough  to  supply  even  their  own  wants,  for  it  is  not  suppo- 
sable  that  these  imports  are  not  required.  An  increase  in  ten  years 
of  over  52,000  tons  in  grain  and  9,527  tons  of  salted  meat,  besides 
fresh  meat  and  live  animals,  into  one  port  alone,  is  proof  at  least 
that  the  people  have  an  increased  purchasing  power ;  and  it  does 
aeem,  that  with  all  Ireland's  capability,  perfectly  suicidal  to  let  the 
field  of  operations  glide  from  underneath  Irish  hands,  to  be  grasped 
firmly  by  the  Americans.  There  are  unequalled  facilities  in  Ireland 
for  establishing  a  tinned  and  canned  provision  trade.  But  where  is 
it  P  Where  are  the  Crosse  and  Blackwells,  the  Gillons  of  Leith, 
the  Moirs  of  Aberdeen,  the  Libbys  of  Chicago,  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  ?  The  trade  in  the  matter  of  tinned  provisions  might  be 
enormous,  if  undertaken  properly — so  large  that  even  a  subsidiary 
trade  would  arise  to  supply  the  tin  cans.  In  the  matter  of  fish,  the 
-whole  population  of  Ghreat  Britain  might  be  supplied  with  either 
fresh  or  tinned  fish  from  the  Irish  coast,  could  but  those  who  miglit 
nndertake  the  trade  be  brought  to  see  it,  and  were  proper  commr.- 
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nication  afforded.  Some  few  years  ago  a  preserved  milk  factoiy 
was  set  on  foot  at  Mallow  by  a  Mr.  Newnham ;  but  I  have  been  tdd 
that  this  is  no  longer  in  existence.  That  the  article  was  excellent 
I  know  from  experience,  and  there  could  be  no  physical  reason  why 
a  trade  such  as  that  of  the  Anglo- Swiss  condensed  milk  should  not 
spring  up. 

The  mine  of  wealth  that  exists  in  the  Irish  sea  Fishebibs  may  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  fish  that  was  exported  irom  Ireland  to 
England  in  one  year  (1879),  even  under  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  branch  of  industry : — 


Towns. 

Herringt. 

MukereL 

Number  of  Boxes 

(2  cvt.  etch). 

Cod, 

London    

82,989 
3,667 

17,541 
9,113 
7,821 
6,910 
7,276 

22,755 

12,600 

27,004 
2,976 
3,000 

>  1.579 
6,101 
7,111 
3,089 

13,976 
5,005 

11,500 

NottingJutm    ^.. 

Bradford 

4,821 
8,974 

Mftnchester     

11,022 

Sheffield ^ 

WoWerhampton     

Leeds  

1,276 

3,777 

8,499 

10,767 

Liverpool 

Birmingham   

4,881 

120,672 

79*841 

66,517 

Note, — Computing  the  herrings  at  321.  per  box  (the  price  at  Lirer- 1  ioj.d7< 

pool),  the  amount  thus  realised  was    « j  v3*075 

Mackerel  (167,889  boxes  at  31*.  lod.) 267,223 

Cod  (at  31.  per  box)    « ^ „ 166.551 

Total 626,849 

The  money  returns  for  mackerel,  it  appears,  do  not  include  those 
which  appear  in  the  table,  but  have  reference  to  the  Eansale  catch 
for  the  year.  Add  to  this  amount  45,039  boxes  of  salmon,  of  tke 
value  of  422,240/.,  and  there  is  over  a  million  sterling  for  the  catch 
of  only  four  kinds  of  fish,  not  to  mention  the  oysters,  crmbs,  and 
lobsters  and  other  harvests  of  the  sea.  The  statistics  of  the  Irish 
fisheries,  Hke  most  of  the  odier  industries,  show  a  great  &Uing  oi 
from  the  prosperity  of  former  days ;  for,  fifty  years  ago,  there  were 
1 13,000  men  and  boys  employed,  with  20,000  boats,  or  thereabouts; 
and  the  trade  gradually  declined  till  in  1858  there  was  only  52,000 
hands  and  12,000  boats.  Their  number  by  1878  had  decreased  still 
further  to  20,726  men  and  boys  and  5,759  boats.  The  year  1879 
showed  a  slight  turn  of  the  tide,  while  the  report  of  last  year 
placed  the  number  of  the  employed  at  24,548.  It  is  true  that  out 
of  this  number  17,813  men  and  447  boys  were  partly  occupied  ia 
agriculture,  though  it  does  not  afPect  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  is 
moreover  a  feature  of  all  agricultural  countries  with  a  ooastliBe, 
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such  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  There  is  no  donbt  but 
that  most  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries  arises 
partly  from  the  working  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  which 
since  its  establishment  in  1875  has  issued  in  k>ans  over  3  i^ooo/.,  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  ahready  been  paid  back,  proving  at  once  the 
wisdom  of  fostering  the  industry  by  timely  help,  and  giving  the  lie 
to  assertions  that  such  assistance  demoralises  the  people.  A  great 
stimulus  to  the  fisheries  has  also  been  given  by  the  erection  of  piers 
and  little  harbours  all  along  the  coast.  Over  eighty  of  these  now 
exist,  furnishing  at  onoe  a  shelter  for  the  fishermen's  and  other 
boats,  and  a  nucleus  and  point  of  departure  for  a  fishing  trade. 
The  greatest  want,  however,  is  that  which  appertains  to  all  indus- 
trial undertakings — the  want  of  means  to  carry  the  fish  to  market — 
for  however  productive  the  fisheries,  they  are  more  or  less  wasted 
without  a  ready  transport.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  30,000 
mackerel  were  caught  in  Donegal  Bay,  which  was  obliged  to  be  used 
for  manure,  on  account  of  there  being  nothing  at  hand,  save  a  few 
cadgers'  carts,  to  take  the  fish  to  the  nearest  market ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  mackerel  were  selling  in  London  for  gd,  a  piece.  Even 
the  local  Irish  markets  are  miserably  supplied  with  fish,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it.  I  read  in  the  "  Irish  Times  "  that  a 
large  purveyor  in  the  south,  who  could  have  sent  tons  of  fish  to 
Dublin,  obtained,  net,  as  his  payment,  after  transport  charges  and 
commission,  for  the  finest  cod  and  ling,  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 
The  fact  is  that  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  does  not  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion, either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  work ;  and  it  never  will  until 
some  individual  appears  on  the  scene  who  will  do  for  the  railways 
what  Bianconi  did  for  the  public  by  his  well-devised  car  system. 
The  following  table  is  one  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  stagnation,  and  is  one  great  cause  of  it  indeed  : — 


Yew. 

Length 

Number 

Tnffie, 

Net  Tnffle  ReceipU 

of  line  open. 

of  PMtengera. 

Total  Receipti. 

Paseengera  and  Qoodt. 

1865 ...... 

1,838 

13,173,649 

£ 

1,710,506 

900,592 

'66 

1,909 

18,074,017 

i,76z,354 

858,294 

'67 

1,9*8 

14,008,668 

1,872,619 

890,554 

'68 

.^ 

— 

— 

— 

'69 

1,975 

14,009,912 

1,987,979 

996,293 

'70 

1,988 

14,324,613 

2,072,995 

1,043,785 

^71 

1,091 

15,547,934 

2,223,679 

1,090,795 

•72 

Z,lOl 

16,327,416 

2,385,166 

1,136,630 

•73 

2,127 

16,342,306 

2,540,997 

1,155,547 

'74 

2,127 

16,536,678 

3t,52*,039 

1,121,778 

•76 

a,i48 

16,873,661 

2,633,103 

1,213,606 

'76 

a,i57 

17,356,263 

2,736,773 

1,303,215 

•77 

2,i03 

17,266,746 

2,769,544 

1,303,219 

'78 

i,i59 

17,881,146 

2,766,601 

1,287,248 

'79. 

z,^H 

16,402,397 

2,572,935 

1,136,206        . 
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What  is  urgently  wanted  in  Ireland,  both  for  fisheries  and  eyeiy- 
thing  else,  is  a  cheaper  system  of  railway  rates,  and  an  extension 
of  cheaply  made  light  railways  throughout  the  country, and  especially 
to  the  coasts.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  fishery  report  for  1879,  that 
direct  steam  eommuni<»ktion  between  England  and  Gh-eenorewas 
established  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  in  1873. 
In  1875  the  number  of  fishing  boats  which  discharged  their  cargo 
at  that  port  was  412,  but  in  1879  had  increased  to  5,100.  If  the 
same  railway  company  were  to  make  a  line  from  their  port  at 
Greenore  to  Donegal  and  Killybeg^,  the  traffic  in  fish  alone  would 
be  something  enormous,  and  the  consumers  in  England  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  Undoubtedly  too,  the  opening  up  of  the  conntry 
in  this  manner  would  bring  a  considerable  amount  of  money  into 
Ireland,  if  only  in  the  matter  of  English  tourists  and  visitors. 
Donegal,  Mayo,  Clare,  and  Kerry  counties  contain  coast  and 
mountain  scenery  of  the  highest  order,  which  is  far  less  known  to 
the  average  excursionist  than  the  fiords  of  Norway  or  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  commonest  form  of 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  railways,  steamboats,  or  decent  hot^ 
is  unprovided  for  those  whom  the  curiosity  to  see  unciviliacd  lands, 
tempts  into  the  west  of  Ireland. 

And  now,  having  gathered  together  all  these  facts  to  prove  that 
(1)  industries  have  existed  and  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  (2)  thai 
the  majority  of  these  industries  are  not  now  flourishing,  or  are 
extinct,  I  will  very  briefly  state  what  I  believe  may  be  in  time  a 
remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things.  I  offer  the  suggestions 
with  great  diffidence,  not  that  I  do  not  believe  in  them  myself,  bat 
because  my  main  object  is  to  rouse  individual  examination  and 
promote  discussion. 

Starting  therefore  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Irish 
difficulty  is  not  one  which  can  ever  be  solved  by  political  treatment, 
but  that  it  is  one  of  pure  social  and  industrial  economics,  I  hate 
three  propositions : — 

1.  A  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  should  be  made  ci 
all  the  industrial  resources  of  which  Ireland  may  be  capable ;  her 
rocks,  minerals,  soils,  trees,  grasses,  bogs,  water,  and  in  ^t  every 
natural  feature  should  be  minutely  observed,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  can  be  done,  and  what  cannot  be  done,  with  the  ulterior 
object  of  utilising  the  resources  of  nature.  Many  a  well  intentioned 
undertaking  has  fallen  through,  simply  because  it  was  unsuited  to 
the  locality.  Let  us  have  some  definite  answer  to  the  questions: 
whether  the  coal  of  Ireland  cannot  be  won  more  cheaply  or  more 
productively,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  whether  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible that  iron  should  not  be  profitably  smelted  there,  and  why  not  ? 
what  are  the  reasons  that  fliuc  is  not  grown  in  distiictB  coi^essed 
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by  all  experts  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  it  ?  why  the  woollen 
trade  cannot  be  extended  ?  why  is  not  the  utilisation  of  peat  fuel 
a  pronounced  success?  with  thousands  of  other  questions  of  a 
similar  nature.  If  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
expended  in  this  inquiry,  every  penny  of  it  would  bring  back  its 
value  a  hundred  thousand  fold ;  and  1  can  conceive  nothing  more 
reasonable  than  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  formed  to 
undertake  this  duty.  Millions  have  been  squandered  in  Ireland  at 
different  times,  without  a  tithe  of  the  claims  to  national  and  imperial 
consideration  which  this  present  subject  demands ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  any  government  would 
meet  with  the  most  cordial  reception  and  assistance  in  every  county, 
borough,  and  township  in  Ireland. 

2.  Having  attained  this  necessary  basis  of  knowledge,  the 
next  point  is,  how  to  carry  out  the  development.  1  am  no  advocate 
for  sending  round  the  hat,  whether  for  an  individual  or  a  nation ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, we  are  justified  in  applying  exceptional  rules.  Nobody 
can  dispute  the  fact  that  Ireland  comes  under  a  very  exceptional 
category,  and  therefore  she  cannot  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  hard- 
and-fast  doctrines  of  trade.  It  is  clear  that  the  encouragement  of 
bounty  or  premium  (call  it  what  we  will)  was  the  chief  cause  of 
Ireland's  most  successful  industry,  viz.,  the  linen  trade,  taking  root ; 
and  we  are  at  this  moment  seeing  the  improvement  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  fisheries  from  the  application  of  this  same  principle.  If 
it  is  found  good  for  the  State  to  advance  a  loan  to  a  local  fishery, 
why  should  not  the  State  equally  advance  a  loan  to  help  to  found  a 
local  factory,  always  supposing  that  that  particular  industry  has  been 
certified  as  advisable  by  the  previous  examination  of  the  royal  com- 
mission ?  The  cases  are  identical,  and  the  treatment  may  therefore 
be  identical.  The  authorities  in  our  Indian  possessions  and  our 
colonies  pursue  a  wise  discretion,  when  they  offer  rewards  tending 
to  stimulate  invention  and  develop  discovery.  New  Zealand 
followed  this  plan  with  relation  to  Phonium  tenax  as  a  substitute 
for  hemp,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  India  with  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  fibre  of  the  Bhcsa.  The  sagar  making  processes 
in  the  Mauritius  owe  much  to  a  stimulus  of  this  sort,  and  parallel 
cases  may  be  met  with  in  many  other  countries.  Should  something 
of  the  kind  be  done  for  Ireland,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  solution 
of  many  of  the  vexed  points  referred  to  in  this  paper  will  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Amongst  objects  of  paramount  importance,  should 
be  the  construction  of  cheap  and  light  railways,  and  in  this  matter 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  landowners  and  local 
magnates,  whether  residential  or  absentees,  would  see  the  absolute 
necessity  for  countenancing  them,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self^nteresL 
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Sncli  a  moyement  as  this  would  of  itself  pretty  well  start  an  iron 
trade  in  Ireland,  besides  giving  work  far  seyeral  years  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  unemployed,  while  the  advantages  of  the  fatore,  bj 
opening  np  estates,  and  connecting  districts  with  the  sea  board  and 
the  fisheries,  wonld  give  a  largely  increased  permanent  vahie  to 
property.  If  some  such  course  as  this  were  followed,  the  bsll 
would  be  set  rolling  in  the  direction  of  energy  and  inquiry,  and 
there  woold  be  no  fear  of  that  demoralisation  and  pauperising  of 
the  people  which  theorists  at  a  distance,  well  off  themselves,  are 
so  fond  of  talking  about.  Ireland  has  sunk  dovm  so  far  into  the 
industrial  mire,  that  she  must  be  helped  out  of  it,  and  the  onlj 
question  is,  which  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  P 

8.  Technical  and  industrial  education  must  be  attended  to,  so 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  providing  of  industrial  occupation, 
the  workers  may  be  also  got  ready  to  understand  its  value.  In 
schools  of  science  and  art,  Ireland  is  lamentably  deficient,  as  the 
following  table  for  1879  will  show : — 


FroTince. 

Place. 

Sdence 
Stadenta. 

ArtStadoM. 

Leinster 

Dublin  (School  of  Science) 

45 

21 
10 

„      (Metropolitan  School)    

^Oueen  0  InBtitute*^     

260 

Cork  

Munitep 

Limerick    

107 
38 

381 
90 

Olonmel     

Belfast  

XJlstep 

Londonderry « 

Total 

76 

1^37^ 

What  is  more  wanted,  perhaps,  than  science  and  art  schools,  are 
elementary  trade  schools,  or  at  all  events  a  course  of  trade  classes 
added  to  the  existing  system.  Even  considering  agricolture  to  be 
Ireland's  chief  industry,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  veterinary 
college  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  class  books  used  in  the  national 
schools  contain  no  text  books  on  agricalture  or  horticulture. 

These  then  are  the  chief  points  in  which  I  consider  that  Ireland's 
future  prosperity  is  most  involved.  Bight  or  wrong,  I  do  at  all 
events  trust  that  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  will  be  attracted 
to  this  most  important  national  subject. 
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Mb.  Evan  C.  Nspban  said  the  question  as  to  whether  the  industrial 
resources  of  Ireland  coald  be  extended  in  any  way,  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  present  goyemment.  Their  attention  was 
called  to  it  in  this  way.  We  have  an  army  in  Ireland  of  30,000 
men,  not  50,000  as  many  public  men  had  recently  stated.  Some 
Irish  members  of  parliament,  and  some  of  the  Dublin  tradesmen, 
had  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  every  soldier  on  the 
British  establishment  cost  100/.  a  year,  probably  not  more  than 
half  of  that  sum  is  spent  in  Ireland  for  the  soldiers  forming  the 
garrison..  To  some  extent  that  was  true,  and  the  reasons  for  it 
were  disclosed  in  Mr.  Bevan's  paper.  At  all  events,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  had — as  having  charge  of  the  army 
contracts — looked  into  the  point,  and  had  made  some  endeavours  to 
encourage  Irish  industry,  but  had  not  succeeded  for  the  reasons 
he  would  mention.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bevan's  paper,  after 
criticising  the  basis  upon  which  some  of  the  figures  were  founded, 
and  remarking  that  they  were  not  entirely  discouraging,  Mr.  Nepean 
went  on  to  allude  to  those  matters  he  had  specially  looked  into ;  the 
first  was  in  reference  to  Irish  coal.  Mr.  Bevan  had  started,  upon 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  with  the  fallacy  that  the 
coal  is  of  excellent  quality.  He  (the  speaker)  had  contracts  in 
Ireland  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  not  one  single  ton  of 
Irish  coal  is  burnt  or  indeed  ofiered  under  them.  For  house  pur- 
poses it  is  quite  unsuitable.  Scotch  and  Welsh  coal  are  also  much 
chei^r.  You  have  it  from  the  factory  iuspector  that  an  Irishman 
will  only  raise  113  tons  per  annum,  whilst  a  miner  in  Lancashire  or 
Durham  will  raise  300  tons.  The  result  is  that  the  average  price  of 
coal  in  Ireland  is  125.  per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  as  against  js.  6d, 
in  South  Wales,  The  average  price  of  Scotch  coals  screened  in 
Glasgow  for  shipment  is  ys.  3d.  In  consequence  the  coal  for  the 
troops  at  Carrickfergus  (Scotland)  can  be  obtained  for  i  is.  gd. ;  in 
Belfast,  Scotch  coal  is  134.;  in  Cork,  Scotch  and  South  Welsh 
135.  I  id.  Again,  the  ordinary  Irish  coal  is  not  suitable  for  gas, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  cannel  coal  is  produced.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  throughout  Ireland — except  Dublin,  where  it 
is  16 — the  Act  of  Parliament  only  require  12 -candle  gas  as  against 
16  in  England.  Mr.  Be  van  does  not  say  for  what  purpose  the  coal 
raised  in  Ireland  is  used,  but  it  is  probftbly  burnt  in  the  cabins  of 
the  people.  Then  going  to  the  question  of  iron  ore.  Though  unable, 
at  short  notice,  to  verify  all  the  figures,  Mr.  Nepean  believed  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  between  five  and  six  tons  of  material  are 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  It  stands  to  reason  there- 
fore, he  added,  if  you  look  on  the  map,  that  when  the  iron  ore  and 
tbe  coal  fields  are  not  veir  near  together,  the  rate  for  coal  being  12^., 
the  cost  of  moving  it,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  ore,  will  more  than 
swamp  the  production  of  iron.  Of  course  the  opinions  of  Sir  Bobert 
KanCi  to  which  Mr.  Bevan  refers,  were  given  at  a  time  when  the 
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manufacture  of  iron  and  tlie  raising  of  coal  in  England  were  yerj 
different  to  what  they  now  are.  There  is  no  doabt  at  all  thi^  how- 
ever good  the  quality  of  the  iron  ore — and  that  in  Ireland  is  good, 
for  it  is  exported  to  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States — ^it  cannot  be  smelted  on  the  spot  and  made  into  pig 
iron,  much  less  into  manufactured  iron,  unless  there  be  a  very  for- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  exists  in  the  Middles- 
borough  district,  where  pactically  the  coal,  the  iron  ore,  and  the 
limestone  are  together.  Then  go  to  the  question  of  the  linen  trade. 
There  is  great  competition  with  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and 
especially  Belgium.  This  latter  country  sends  us  some  millioa 
pounds  of  yams,  which  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  the  diminution  in 
spinning  machinery  in  Ireland  referred  to.  There  is  no  room  for 
what  Mr.  Be  van  advocates — the  extension  of  the  linen  ketones  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Ireland.  When  Dnndee,  Leeds,  and  Belfast 
are  able  to  meet  the  whole  wants  of  our  clients,  no  more  extensioa 
is  called  for.  If  you  will  examine  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  you 
will  see  that,  though  we  have  done  a  larger  business  lately,  we  have 
practically  not  got  so  much  money  for  it  as  we  did  last  year.  The 
reason  of  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  woollen  industry  in  Ireland 
is  probably  this :  in  the  year  1855  we  imported  5  million  pounds  of 
rags;  in  1880 — ^the  last  complete  year  we  have— we  imported  86 
million  pounds  of  rags.  In  the  interim  a  very  large  shoddy  industry 
has  arisen  in  Yorkshire,  principally  at  Dewsbury  and  Batley.  These 
rags  come  from  every  district  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  foreign  countries,  and  are  converted  into  shoddy  at  these 
places.  The  old  Irish  industry  was  in  pure  woollen  goods.  These 
goods  have  been  imitated  in  Yorkshire  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price.  Probably  more  than  half  of  what  is  sold  in  Dublin  as 
Irish  frieze  is  made  in  Yorkshire.  To  return  to  my  own  business : 
I  was  empowered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  to  Irish  manu- 
facturers, "  There  are  a  good  number  of  articles  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  buy  in  Ireland.  Our  pattern  rooms  are  at  Pimlico  and 
Woolwich,  which  you  can  inspect,  and  we,  wiU,  if  you  wish,  give 
you  trial  orders ;  and  if  we  find  a  large  amount  of  business  follows, 
we  will  consider  the  question  of  instituting  an  inspection  depart- 
ment at  Dublin,  so  that  you  may  have  every  inducement  to  tcoider 
for  supplies."  I  advertised  that  in  every  paper,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  in  Ireland,  that  is  on  the  Treasury  list.  In  the  result,  after 
some  delay,  five  or  six  manufacturers  came  forward.  These  visited 
Pimlico  and  Woolwich,  but  two  only,  a  maker  of  tools  and  a  horsehair 
manufacturer,  persevered  so  far  as  to  demand  and  obtain  trial  orders. 
That  is  the  position  of  afEairs  at  the  present  time.  It  really  comes 
to  this :  the  Irish  people  do  not  appear  to  want  the  mann^bctures; 
the  nature  of  those  in  the  north-east  is  much  like  that  of  the  people 
in  Scotland ;  they  are  a  hardy,  industrious  race,  and  where  a  manu- 
facture is  planted  in  their  midist,  like  that  for  linen  in  Belfast,  they 
take  to  it  kindly ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  west  and  south  are  cottagers,  and  they  are  rooted  to  the  soil 
Their  idea  of  home  is  not  Ireland  as  a  whole,  but  the  spot  or  nei^- 
bourhood  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  reared,  and  they  know 
very  little  of  other  parts  of  their  own  county.    To  vfk  thesft  people 
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to  migrate  to  another  part  of  Ireland  to  take  np  mannfiEkctures, 
would  be  as  mach.  expatriation  as  to  ask  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada 
or  America ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  that  thej  will  do 
it.  My  impression  is,  that  whilst  you  have  half-a-million  of  small 
occnpiers  who  can  exist  upon  their  holdings,  yon  will  never  get 
manufactures  to  take  a  finn  hold ;  you  have  the  linen  trade,  and 
perhaps  that  will  increase.  I  think  Mr.  Guinness*s  movement  to 
erect  a  large  woollen  factory  in  Dublin  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of 
200,000^,  may  prove  a  success.  Lord  Waterford,  who  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bevan,  is  credited  with  considerable  income  from 
his  woollen  factory,  and  if  he  can  make  this  he  is  scarcely  likely  to 
shut  it  up.  But  these  are  isolated  movements,  and  judging  from 
what  I  have  read  or  been  told  of  the  character  of  the  people,  I  am 
afraid,  though  I  think  Mr.  Bevan's  suggestion  a  most  beneficent 
arrangement  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  that  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  royal  commission  he  proposed  would  not  be  to  attain 
the  objects  he  seeks. 

Mr.  H.  MoKOBSirF  Paul  said  that  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
the  agricultural  population  between  1841  and  1851  and  1851  and 
1861  were  not  far  to  seek.  In  1848  there  was  the  potato  famine, 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  After  1851  there 
were  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia.  These  induced  emigration, 
as  the  life  in  the  gold  fields  had  great  attractions  for  the  Irish 
peasant,  who  preferred  piece  and  contract  work,  or  working  on  his 
own  account,  to  labouring  at  daily  or  weekly  wages  for  another. 
The  Irishman  is  averse  to  the  steady  plodding  work  necessaiy  to 
the  agriculturist.  The  decline  in  the  Irish  woollen  trade  is  owing 
to  the  competition  of  colonial  coarse  wools,  which  are  preferred, 
not  only  to  English,  but  Irish  growths ;  and  the  development  of 
the  shoddy  trade  in  Yorkshire,  alluded  to  by  a  previous  speaker, 
together  with  the  present  fashion  in  ladies'  apparel,  have  also  tended 
to  prevent  the  more  extended  use  of  Irish  woollen  materials ;  but 
this  was  only  a  temporary  check  to  the  trade.  Cork  butter  being 
well  adapted  for  shipment  to  a  distance,  had  been  largely  consumed 
in  the  Australian  colonies  in  past  years,  but  as  the  colonists  had 
now  become  makers,  Ireland  had  lost  that  market,  without  seeking 
to  introduce  the  improvements  requisite  to  enable  her  successfully 
to  compete  with  Brittany  and  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bevan,  in  the  production  of  butter. 
The  hog  industry  in  Ireland  has  not  developed  as  it  has  done  in 
America  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  cheap  food  for  rearing  pigs. 
In  America  maize  was  plentiful,  and  the  export  of  bacon  from  the 
United  States  was,  as  has  been  well  said,  a  cheap  method  of  pack- 
ing maize.  As  a  free  trader,  he  deprecated  anytlung  like  protection 
to  Irish  industries.  Sufficient  protection  was  afforded  in  the  cost 
of  transport  from  other  competing  countries.  New  Zealand 
Fhonium  tenax  was  not  a  substitute  for  flax,  but  hemp,  being 
largely  used  for  rope-making  purposes  and  in  the  construction  of 
telegraph  cables. 

Mr.  BowLANO  Hamilton  said  that  in  England  also  we  were 
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already  familiar  with  sucli  transfers  of  trade  as  had  taken  place  m 
Ireland;  the  ship-bnilding  industry  for  instance  had  to  a  gretl 
extent  gone  from  the  Thames  to  the  Clyde,  and  that  of  iron  ores 
from  Sussex ;  the  coal  raised  in  the  north  at  the  present  moment 
was  brought  into  sharp  competition  in  Somersetshu^  with  prodiu» 
raided  in  that  county  itself.  He  contended  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
improved  not  so  much  by  large  undertakings,  as  by  ihe  cultivating 
of  its  industries  by  many  men  who  are  sure  of  reaping  the  fruite  d 
their  own  industry,  and  can  supply  personal  supervision  and  con- 
stant instruction  in  the  industries  required.  England  in  former 
days  had  owed  a  good  deal  in  agriculture  to  the  training  of  its 
"  squires,"  men  with  comparatively  small  estates,  the  working  of 
which  they  personally  superintend^,  while  taking  their  part  also 
in  all  the  needful  work  of  local  administration.  To  refer  to  another 
point,  Mr.  Bevan  said  that  about  half  the  population  under  15  years 
old  should  be  engaged  in  some  productive  work :  this  would  imply 
that  children  should  leave  school  soon  after  6.  He  hoped  no  Sdiool 
Board  officers  shared  this  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  said  that,  judging  from  the  remarks  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken,  he  would  be  induced  to  despair  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Nepean  had  contradicted  himself,  inasmuch  as  after  declaring 
that  woollen  manufactures  could  not  succeed  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
he  mentioned  that  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  making  4,000^ 
a  year  from  that  industry,  while  he  prophesied  for  Mr.  Guinness 
a  great  success  in  his  movement.  From  personal  knowledge 
Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  some  of  the  coal  of  Ireland  was  of  excel- 
lent quality.  From  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  could  not 
be  gone  into  without  trenching  on  matters  hardly  befitting  that 
occasion,  Ireland's  industries  were  in  their  present  state.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  the  exorbitant  royalties  exacted  by  owners  of  the  soil, 
the  backward  state  of  communication  and  other  things,  had  combined 
to  retard  the  development  of  such  coal  mining  as  would  certainly 
be  otherwise  carried  on.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  quoting  Professor  Hull's 
estimate  of  Ireland's  coal  possessions  as  182,280,000  tons,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  Ireland  would  never  reap  much  advantage  from 
those  possessions,  for  she  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  geological 
ages,  and  the  fiat  of  nature  was  upon  this  head  against  her.  But 
there  were  other  industries  which  Ireland  is  eminently  qualified  to 
take  a  leading  part  in,  notably  that  of  pottery,  for  she  had  the  largest 
development  of  the  raw  material  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
XJnit'ed  Kingdom ;  besides  which  the  Irish  people  had  great  natural 
taste,  such  as  would  help  them  in  this  direction.  The  linen  manu- 
facture had  taken  root.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  admitted  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  foster  industry,  and  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  could  not 
help  thinking  that  when  this  country  doles  out  money  to  Ireland 
for  various  purposes  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  it 
would  often  be  better  spent  in  creating  or  fostering  industry.  He 
did  not  see  why,  if  landowners  would  do  their  duty,  flax  might  not 
be  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Technical  schools  might  be 
established  to  teach  the  people  agriculture  and  trade,  and  tiio 
Government  might  help  by  connecting  the  agricultural  with  tlifl 
normal  schools.  C^mmnio 
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Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  alluded  to  the  analogy  presented  between 
Ireland  and  India,  in  regard  to  their  enormous  capabilities,  latent 
resources,  and  so  on.  There  was  an  immense  gap  between  that 
and  the  production,  and  the  question  is  how  to  bridge  it  over  ? 
The  first  two  speakers  threw  their  audience  back  upon  the  old 
despairing  feeling  which  so  many  had  about  Ireland,  and  at  times 
almost  about  India.  He  urged  the  encouragement  of  the  opposite 
feeling  however,  that  the  industrial  energv  and  capacity  of  Ireland 
can  be  restored.  Ireland  has  all  the  requisites  for  progress  except 
one,  that  is  capital.  It  is  exactly  the  case  with  India.  The 
question  is,  how  is  working  capital  to  be  obtained  for  both  countries. 
The  industrial  regeneration  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
large  undertakings,  but  in  a  number  of  tentative,  moderate,  and 
manageable  enterprises. 

Mr.  C.  Walfobd  spoke  of  the  one  thing  missed  in  Ireland — the 
energy  of  the  people.  All  the  enterprising  young  men  leave  the 
country.  They  go  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  industrial  enterprises  he  had  visited  in  those  countries  had 
been  managed  by  energetic  young  Irishmen.  So  long  as  brain 
power  goes  away,  so  long  will  manufacturing  enterprise  famish. 
The  present  state  of  things  exist,  and  he  did  not  think  a  royal 
commission,  or  bounties,  or  any  other  method  of  wet-nursing 
industries,  would  compensate  for  that  loss  of  power  and  energy 
which  alone  could  make  a  country  great. 

Mr.  Bevan  in  reply  said  he  thought  all  the  speakers  had  run 
very  much  in  the  same  course  except  in  matters  of  detail.  With 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Nepean  had  said,  that  one  of  the  great  neces- 
sities of  the  iron  trade  was  to  have  the  coal  and  iron  together,  he 
(Mr.  Bevan)  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  was  the  case  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  that  very  reason  he  founded  his  hopes  that  an 
iron  trade  might  be  fostered.  As  regards  the  coal,  it  never  did 
rank  high,  and  he  did  not  suppose  it  ever  would,  but  he  did  not 
agree  that  it  was  worthless.  A  good  deal  depended  upon  the  way 
in  which  a  colliery  is  worked,  as  he  had  found  by  experience,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in 
regard  to  Irish  coal  is  bad  working;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  exorbitant  royalties  referred  to 
had  knocked  the  coal  industry  on  the  head.  He  thought  Mr.  Nepean 
in  his  remarks  took  away  the  element  of  hope.  Things  are  very 
bad  in  Ireland,  as  bad  perhaps  as  they  can  be,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  make  them 
better.  We  are  too  apt  to  assume  in  England  that  things  must 
remain  bad  because  they  have  always  been  so,  and  he  thought  a 
ffreat  reason  for  Irish  deficiency  in  industry  is  because  the  people 
have  no  hope.  He  believed  that  if  shown  how  they  can  better 
their  position  and  become  more  self-dependent, — he  would  not  say 
by  large  industries,  for  he  beheved  small  industries  afforded  the 
real  way  to  Irish  improvement — if  shown  that  money  is  put  within 
their  reach,  the  Irish  peasantry  is  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  at  it. 
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I. — The  Agricultural  Returns  far  the  Tear  1881. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  R.  Giffen,  chief  of  the  statistical 
and  commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Agri- 
cnltnral  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1881,  with  SHnunarj' 
tahles,  is  given  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  to  be 
found  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  previous  years : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  agricultural  returns  of  Ghreat 
Britain  for  the  year  1881,  with  summary  returns  for  Ireland  tar 
the  same  year.  The  data  for  Great  Britain  have  been  collected  as 
usual  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  while  the  figures  for 
Ireland  have  been  supplied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  registrar* 
general  for  Ireland.  The  data  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  are  included  in  the  general  totals,  have  been  collected 
by  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  respective  governors  of  those 
districts.  The  date  for  which  the  returns  in  Great  Britain,  the  Isk 
of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  were  directed  to  be  obtained,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  was  the  4th  of  Jane.  A 
summary  was  also  published  on  the  15th  of  August,  two  days 
earlier  than  in  any  previous  year,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual 
corrections  in  the  completed  return. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  make  actoal 
returns,  instead  of  leaving  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  to  make  estimates  of  their  own,  remains  much  the 
same  as  in  previous  years ;  the  estimates  are  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total.  The  number  of  separate  returns  obtained 
from  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain  has  been  550,457,  and  from 
owners  of  live  stock  only  4,861,  making  a  total  of  555,318,  while 
the  returns  obtained  by  estimate  were  16,452,  or  about  2*9  per  cent. 
only  of  the  total.  The  acreage  obtained  by  estimate  amounts  to 
1,584,218,  out  of  a  total  of  32,21 1,512  returned,  or  5  per  cent.  In 
1880  the  number  of  returns  obtained  from  occupiers  was  554^58, 
and  from  owners  of  live  stock  only  5,001,  making  a  total  of  559^59* 
while  the  number  obtained  by  estimate  was  16,097,  so  that  there 
was  a  small  increase  both  in  number  and  percentage  in  1881  as 
compared  vrith  1880.  As  regards  the  acreage  estimated,  however, 
the  result  is  different.  The  acreage  estimated  in  1880  was  1,640,57 1 
acres,  or  56,353  acres  more  than  in  1881,  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  acreage  dealt  with  being,  however,  much  the  same.  It  has 
again  to  be  noticed  as  in  former  years  that  while  in  Scotland  the 
percentage   of    returns    obtained   by  estimate  is   larger  than  in 
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England  as  regards  numbers,  being  over  6  per  cent,  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  2*8  per  cent,  in  England,  yet  tbe  acreage  estimated 
is  in  proportion  mncb  less,  bein^  o*8  per  cent,  only  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  6*3  per  cent,  in  England.  In  Wales  the  number  of 
estimated  retnms  is  the  smallest  in  proportion,  being  61  only  out  of 
j9,ocx>,  or  barely  o'l  per  cent.,  and  the  acreage  represented  being 
0*1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  would  seem  that  in  England  the  class 
of  occupiers  not  making  returns  are  engaged  in  farming  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  class  of  occupiers  not  maldng  returns  in  Scotland 
or  Wales.  In  England  the  average  acreage  of  the  occupiers  not 
making  returns  is  about  155  acres,  and  in  Scotland  7^  acres  only. 
It  appears,  in  fact,  that  in  Scotland  the  great  number  of  occupiers 
-who  do  not  make  retnms  are  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  and  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  the  number  in  Inverness  being  1,815,  ^^^  Boss  and 
Cromarty  2,956,  or  4,771  altogether  out  of  a  totiu  of  4,890  esti- 
mated.* In  England  the  number  and  percentage  of  estimates  are 
more  generally  distributed,  some  of  the  most  important  counties 
agricnlturaUy  showing  large  figures.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
especially  in  England,  that  the  tone  of  the  collectors  as  regards  the 
disposition  of  farmers  to  make  returns  is  in  many  districts  more 
and  more  satisfactory  every  year,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  a  steady 
improvement.  The  percentage  of  estimates  is  now  too  small  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  tmstworthiness  of  the  general  results,  the 
estimates  themselves  being  made  with  care  by  the  officers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  but  the  collection  of  the  returns 
being  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  small  percentage  of  farmers  who  now  stand  out 
and  make  no  returns  will  diminish,  so  that  the  labour  now  thrown 
on  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  will  be  reduced,  and  the  data 
for  the  general  results  obtained  will  be  quite  uniform  throughout. 

"  A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  usual  tables  appended 
to  the  return,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  report,  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  at  the  outset  that  there  is  included  an 
amended  return  as  to  woods  (Table  No.  3)  which  is  the  same  return 
as  that  included  in  last  year's  report,  but  with  corrections  which 
the  further  inquiries  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  in  progress 
have  shown  to  be  necessary.  There  is  also  included  (Table  No.  6) 
a  special  return  of  unoccupied  farms  or  parte  of  farms  of  not  less 
than  five  acres  unoccupied  or  not  in  cultivation,  which  has  been 
obtained  in  consequence  of  a  desire  very  generally  expressed,  and 
specially  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Barclay  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  21st  of  March  last. 

*'  Of  the  returns  which  have  been  thus  obtained,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  general  results.  In  Great  Britain  the  area  reported 
to  be  cultivated  in  1881  amounts  to  52,212,000  acres  as  compared 
with  32,102,000  acres  in  1880,  an  increase  of  110,000  acres  in  all, 
which  is  ascribed  by  the  collectors  for  the  most  part  to  the  enclosure 

*  With  regard  to  these  connties  it  should  also  be  explained  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  returns  said  to  be  made  by  estimate  in  these  coanties  are  not  really 
estimates,  but  actnal  statements  which  the  collectors  have  taken  down  verbally 
from  the  smaller  occnpiers  who  are  Gaelic  speaking,  and  are  sometimes  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  till  up  the  forms  themselv^^QQlp 
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or  reclamation  of  mountain  and  waste  land  in  different  parts  a£  ihe 
conntrj,  and  is  doe  in  a  yery  small  degree  to  greater  accoraej  in 
tbe  returns,  which  are  now  more  largely  compared  with  the  ordnance 
survey.  The  increase,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  jeara,  is 
exclusively  in  permanent  pasture,  the  acreage  under  tillage  rather 
tending  to  diminish.  The  area  under  com  crops  is  8^48,000  aor» 
only  as  compared  with  8,876,000  acres  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  28,000 
acres.  The  area  under  green  crops  is  3,510,000  acres  as  compared 
with  3,476,000, an  increaseof  3 4,000  acres  only.  The  area  under  clorer 
and  grasses  under  rotation  is  4,342,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  92,000 
acres;  and  the  area  under  arable  lands  altogether  is  17,568,000  acres 
as  compared  with  1 7,67  5,000  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  1 07,000  acree.  The 
increase  in  permanent  pasture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  216,000  acres, 
from  14,427,000  acres  in  1880  to  14,643,000  acres  in  the  present 
year.  A  movement  which  has  gone  on  without  interraption  almost 
since  the  commencement  of  these  returns,  and  which  has,  in  con- 
junction with  some  changes  in  definition  which  ought  of  conrae  to 
be  allowed  for,  increased  the  area  under  permanent  pasture  from 
12,435,000  acres  in  1871  to  14,427,000  acres  in  1880,  while  the 
arable  area  fell  from  18,403,000  to  17,675,000  acres,  has  thus  been 
continued  during  the  present  year.  This  continued  decrease  in 
arable  land  and  increase  of  permanent  pasture  is  unanimoiiBly 
ascribed  by  the  collectors  in  the  present  as  in  former  years  to  the 
low  prices  of  grain  and  the  pressure  of  American  competition.  Aa 
regards  live  stock,  again,  the  one  leading  fact  to  notice  is  the  lar^ge 
decrease  in  sheep.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is  5,911,643,  as 
compared  with  5,912,046  in  1880,  showing  hardly  any  change.  The 
number  of  pigs  has  increased  from  2  millions  to  2,048,000, — not  an 
important  difference  in  amount  looking  to  the  returns  generally, 
'  pigs '  forming  the  least  important  portion  of  the  live  stock.  But 
the  decrease  in  sheep  is  about  8  per  cent.,  from  26,619,000  to 
24,581,000,  or  2,038,000.  The  decrease,  which  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  over  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  ascribed  to  tha 
severe  weather  of  last  winter  and  spring,  which  killed  large  num- 
bers, to  a  bad  lambing  season  in  many  districts,  especiiBdly  in  the 
north,  and  to  '  liver  rot,'  which  not  only  was  widely  fatal,  bvt 
caused  farmers  to  sacrifice  their  stocks.  The  decrease,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  the  more  important  as  it  succeeds  a  decrease  which 
has  been  going  on  by  steps  since  1874,  when  the  total  was  30,3 1 4^000, 
the  reduction  from  that  time  to  the  present  being  5,733tOOO,  or  aboiU 
19  per  cent.  Horses  on  the  other  hand  show  a  small  increase  over 
last  year,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  as  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  on  this  head  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and  there  woold 
appear  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  horses  is,  in  &ct,  to  some  extent  taking  the  place  of  the  indnsfay 
of  raising  other  descriptions  of  live  stock. 

*<  The  variations  in  the  details  of  particular  crops  or  ctf  particnlar 
parts  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  interes^  and  are 
little  remarked  on  by  the  collectors  in  their  observations.  As 
regards  com  crops,  the  most  important  &ct,  apart  from  the  slight 
decrease  in  the  total,  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  the  area  under  both  wheat  and  barley,  and  an  increase  of  the 
area  under  oats.    Tho   total   under  wheat  ia  2,806,000  acrea,  a 
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decrease  of  103,000  acres  from  1880 ;  and  under  barley  2,442,000 
acres,  a  decrease  of  25,000  acres  from  1880;  while  under  oats  the 
total  is  2,901,000  acres,  an  increase  of  104,000  acres  over  1880. 
Among  the  minor  com  crops  there  is  an  increase  of  J  4,000  acres  in 
the  area  under  beans,  and  a  decrease  of  18,000  acres  under  peas. 
The  decrease  in  wheat  and  barley  and  increase  in  oats  are  exclu- 
sively  in  England  and  Wales,  the  changes  in  Scotland  being  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  regards  green  crops  again,  the  most 
important  variations,  apart  from  the  small  increase  already  noticed, 
Appear  to  be  an  increase  of  28,000  acres  in  potatoes,  1 1,000  acres  in 
turnips,  and  8,000  acres  in  vetches,  and  a  decrease  of  18,000  acres 
in  the  area  under  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape.  Among  the  minor 
crops  there  is  a  diminution  from  8,985  acres  to  6,534  acres  under 
flax,  and  from  $6,698  acres  to  64,943  acres  under  hops.  There  is 
also  a  decrease  of  1 7,000  acres  in  bare  fellow,  contrasting,  however, 
with  the  large  increase  of  91,000  acres  last  year,  so  that  there  is 
still  an  increase  compared  with  1879.  The  changes  in  clover  and 
permanent  pasture  above  noticed  call  for  no  further  remark. 

*'  As  regards  live  stock,  there  are  some  rather  interesting  changes 
in  detail,  in  addition  to  the  above  great  reduction  in  the  total  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Thus,  in  cattle  where  the  aggregate  is  substan- 
tially unchanged,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  increase  of  29,000  in 
the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  an  increase  of 
45,000  in  the  number  of  other  cattle  of  two  years  and  above,  and  a 
decrease  of  74,000  in  the  number  of  other  cattle  under  two  years. 
How  far  these  changes  indicate  more  or  less  favourable  conditions  for 
the  increase  of  production  and  stock,  it  will  be  for  those  specially 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  consider,  but  for  the  present  it  would 
seem  the  increase  is  in  the  more  valuable  stock.  In  sheep  again» 
the  decrease  of  2  millions  is  almost  equally  distributed  in  amount 
between  sheep  one  year  old  and  above,  and  sheep  under  one  year, 
and  is  thus  heaviest  in  proportion  in  sheep  under  one  year.  Thns, 
while  the  diminution  in  sheep  one  year  and  above  is  from  17,186,000 
to  16,1 43  poo,  or  about  6  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  sheep  and  lambs 
under  one  year  is  from  9)43 3,000  to  8,438,000,  or  about  10^  per 
cent.  The  proportions  in  each  class  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  respectively,  appear  to  correspond  generally  with  those 
for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  under 
one  year  in  Wales,  where  the  decrease  is  over  14  per  cent.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  in  Wales,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
collectors,  was  intense,  and  in  particular  counties  there  is  a  still 
larger  percentage  of  decrease,  as  there  is  in  one  or  two  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  There  being  no  classification  of  pigs  according  to 
age,  as  there  is  for  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  not  possible  to  add  any- 
thing in  detail  to  what  is  above  stated.  The  increase  of  48,000  is 
almost  wholly  in  England  and  Wales.  As  regards  horses,  the 
increase  is  pretty  equs^y  distributed  over  the  various  descriptions, 
with  the  exception  of  mares  kept  solely  for  the  purposes  of  breeding, 
in  which  there  is  a  small  diminution.  The  importation  of  horses 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  abroad,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  continues  to  go  on  steadily,  although  in  this 
case  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the  hon^e  stock. 
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In  1879,  tlio  number  of  horses  imported  was  15,246;  in  1880,  the 
number  was  9,264;  and  in  1881,  to  the  end  of  August,  the  number 
has  been  6,632  as  compared  with  6,596  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1880.  Unfortunately,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  horses 
in  1874,  there  have  been  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  tlnited  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  those  which  come  into  the 
Agricultural  Returns  as  being  used  in  agriculture  or  as  brood 
mares  and  their  foals. 

"  The  figures  for  Ireland  exhibit  changes  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character.  Instead  of  an  increase  there  is  a  decrease  of  539OOO 
acres  in  the  cultivated  area,  which  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  permanent  and  mountain 
pasture.  So  far  then  there  may  be  no  real  difference  between  the 
changes  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  ^  real  difference 
in  the  other  changes,  the  area  under  both  corn  and  ffreen  crops 
having  increased  in  Ireland,  while  the  area  under  permanent  pasture 
has  diminished  even  more  than  the  above  diminution  in  the  total 
area  cultivated.  Com  crops  have  increased  altogether  10,000  acres. 
and  it  appears  that  this  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  increase  of 
the  acreage  under  oats,  an  increase  of  6,000  acres  under  wheat 
being  balanced  by  a  decrease  of  equal  amount  under  barley.  Green 
crops  again  have  increased  21,000  acres,  but  this  is  found  to  be 
almost  exclusively  due  to  the  large  increase  of  34,000  acres  under 
potatoes,  there  being  a  slight  decrease  under  the  heads  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  vetches.  Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rota^n 
also  show  on  increase  of  89,000  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decrease  in  permanent  pasture  amounts  to  170,000  acres,  corres- 
ponding nearly  to  the  above  increase  in  com  and  green  crops  and 
clover,  plus  the  total  apparent  diminution  of  the  cultivated  area. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  10,000  acres  in  the  area  under  flax,  and  an 
increase  of  6,000  acres  under  bare  fallow.  The  changes  as  r^aida 
live  slock  are  also  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  a  decrease  of  10,000  in  the  number  of  horses  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
increase  of  33,000  in  cattle,  the  numbers  in  Great  Britain  showing, 
as  we  have  seen,  hardly  any  change.  The  decrease  in  sheep, 
amounting  to  303,000,  is  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the 
decrease  in  Qre&t  Britain ;  while  the  increase  in  pigs,  amounting 
to  239,000,  is  much  larger  both  in  numbers  and  proportion  than 
the  increase  in  Great  Britain.  The  changes  on  the  whole  appear 
to  indicate  a  considerable  difference  of  the  seasons  in  1880  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  result  being  variations  of  a  dif- 
ferent  character  in  the  agricultural  arrangements  of  the  present  year. 

**  The  variations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  thus  been 
of  an  opposite  character,  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  necessarily  show 
comparatively  little  change,  except  as  regards  sheep  and  pigs,  where 
the  changes  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  the  same 
direction,  a  decrease  in  the  one  case  and  an  increase  in  the  other. 
The  totals  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  of  course 
too  small  to  affect  the  general  result.  Actually,  a  comparison  of 
the  principal  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  shows  the  following  changes  only: — 
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Acrenge. 


Total  cnltivsted  area 

„     of  com  crops    

„     of  green    „       

„     of  cloTer,  &c 

„     of  permanent  pasture . 


Horses.. 
Cattle  .. 
Sheep  .. 
Pig» 


LiTK  Stock. 


1881. 


Acres. 
47,646,112 
10,654,697 

4»8o3»2>i 
6,384,172 

24,767,767 


Km. 

1,923,619 

9.905,013 

27,896,273 

3»i49.i73 


1880. 


Acres. 

47,686,700 

10,672,086 

4.746,293 

6,389,232 

24,717,092 


Nos. 

1,929,680 

9,871,163 

30,239,620 

2,863,488 


Increase  (+) 
or  Decrease  (—). 


Acres. 
+  59»4«i 

-  17,389 
+  5'5.9i8 

-  5.060 
+  50,675 


Nos. 

—    6,061 

+  33.860 

-2.343.347 

+  285,685 


"  The  net  result  would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  stationary 
agriculture  in  the  two  years ;  the  decrease  in  sheep,  though  large, 
being  partly  set  off  by  the  large  increase  in  pigs  and  the  slight 
increase  in  cattle. 

*'  Taking  the  figures  of  1881  as  the  basis,  a  comparison  of  the 
principal  figures  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  results 
in  the  following  summary.  There  is  a  cultivated  area  in  all  of 
47,646,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a  total  area  of  77,829,000  acres, 
BO  that  61  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Of  the  30  million 
and  odd  acres  uncultivated,  however,  about  one-half  is  in  Scotland, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  whole  area  is  only 
about  25  per  cent.,  the  proportion  in  England  and  Ireland  rising  to 
about  74  per  cent.  Of  the  cultivated  area  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
more  than  one-half  is  in  permanent  pasture,  the  proportions  of  the 
four  main  divisions  of  the  area,  and  of  the  principal  crops  in  one  or 
two  of  these  divisions  being  as  follows : — 


Main  Divisions. 

Acres. 

Per  Cent,  of 
CulUvsted  Ares. 

1.  Com  crops 

10,665,000 
4,808,000 
6,384,000 

24,768,000 
1,036,000 

22I 

2.  Green    „    

10 

3.  Clover,  &c 

Hi 

<;2 

4.  Permanent  pasture  

Other  crops   

2 

47,646,000 

100 

SnroLB  Cbopb. 
Wheat     

2,967,000 
2,663,000 
4,306,000 

6 

Barley 

5l 
9 

Oats 

"  According  to  this  the  com  crops  which  are  most  frequently 
referred  to  in  discussions  as  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  total,  while  the  wheat 
crop  alone  is  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  being  exceeded  in  imporr- 
ance,  as  regards  area,  by  oats  which  are  9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In 
discnssions  as  to  the  harvest  yield  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  crops  ought,  however,  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

"  A  similar  comparison  of  the  live  stock  with  the  acreage  would 
fihow  the  following  results : — 
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Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs.... 


Nombera. 


1,924,000 

9,905,000 

27,896,000 

3,148,000 


PfupuiUon 
per  Hundred  Acra. 


4"04 

20*79 

58*55 
6-6i 


'*  The  question  snggested  by  this  will  of  course  be  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock  in  agricnltnral 
economy.  This  will  depend  on  the  importance  of  the  *  units '  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  respectively,  and  is  complicated  as 
regards  horses  by  the  fact  that  horses  are  not  merely  stock  from 
which  there  is  a  produce,  but  are  the  instruments  of  the  cultivation 
itself,  so  that  in  comparing  the  proportion  per  acre  of  horses  with 
the  proportion  of  other  stock,  as  regards  piwluoe  only,  a  deduction 
ought  to  be  made.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  a  disproportionate- 
number  of  the  sheep  are  in  Scotland,  where  the  number  per  acre  is 
more  than  double  the  number  per  acre  for  the  United  Elingdom, 
the  reason  no  doubt  being  that  a  large  part  of  the  waste  or  mountain 
land  is  really  employed  in  rearing  sheep.  In  other  words,  the  so- 
called  uncultivated  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  really  contributes 
to  some  extent  to  the  agricultural  production. 

"  Passing  from  a  comparison  of  the  main  results  of  the  returns  for 
the  present  year  as  compared  with  last,  I  have  to  call  attention  to 
the  special  return  as  to  unoccupied  farms  or  parts  of  farms  above 
referred  to  (Table  YI).  This  return  has  been  obtained,  as  above 
stated,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  demand  for  it,  and  is  for  England 
and  Wales  only,  the  question  of  unoccupied  farms  in  Scotland  not 
having  given  rise  to  any  similar  demand.  The  broad  result  is  that 
the  total  acreage  of  unoccupied  farms  and  plots  of  land  in  England 
and  Wales  is  returned  as  43,817  acres,  the  number  of  separate  farms 
wholly  unoccupied  being  stated  as  321  of  38,816  acres,  and  the 
number  of  detached  plots  of  arable  land  of  not  less  than  five  acres 
being  stated  as  191  of  5,001  acres.  Complete  details  as  to  each 
county  are  given,  so  that  those  interested  will  be  able  to  check  the 
returns.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  some  difficulty  appears  to 
have  been  encountered  by  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue  in 
preparing  the  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  disting^oishing 
between  '  bare  fallow '  and  unoccupied  land.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  care  has  been  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
inland  revenue,  and  that  the  figures  when  checked  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  those  interested  wiU  be  useful. 

"  I  have  next  to  notice  the  usual  table  prepared  for  this  report 
showing  the  relative  course  of  agriculture  in  the  countieB  of 
England,  arranged  in  two  divisions  of  chiefly  grazing  and  corn-grow- 
ing counties.  The  grazing,  or  western,  division,  it  may  be  explained, 
includes  twenty-one  counties  : — Northumberland,  Cumberland,. 
Durham,  Westmoreland,  York  (North  and  West  Ridings),  Lancaater^ 
Chester,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Deyon,  and  Corn- 
wall.    The  corny  or  eastern,  division  includes  twenty-one  countips : — 
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York  (East  Riding),  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bedford, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex.  Although  the  number  of  the  counties  is  the  same 
in  each  of  these  groups,  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  the  grasdng 
than  in  the  com  division,  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  acreage  under  crops  and  g^rass  in  England.  The  following  is 
the  table : — 

Acreage  under  Crops^  and  Number  of  Live  Stock,  in  Grazing  Counties  and 
in  Com  Counties  of  England,  and  Percentages  of  the  Totals  in  Etigland 
in  Orating  and  Com  Cfounties  respectively. 


Id  Grazing  Coantiet. 

In  Com  Conntiei. 

Acreage 

and 
Namber. 

Percentage 

orTbUl 
for  England. 

Acreage 

and 
Number. 

Pereentace 

«f  Tour 

for  Eu.'liinrt. 

Total       acreage       returned  "1 
under  all  kinds  of  crope,  > 
bare  fallow,  and  grass J 

13,168,987 

53*4 

11,494,960 

46-6 

Acreage  under — 

Wheat  

927,392 
708,166 
848,663 

11,372 
104,750 

46,271 

35'> 
34*7 

35-1 

21'7 

1,713,663 

1,326,344 

778,441 

21,000 

313,089 

166,978 

64-9 

653 
47-8 

Barlej   

Oats  

Rye    

64-9 

74*9 
78-3 

Beans 

Peas  

Total  under  above  "1 
com  crope J 

2,641,603 

37-9 

4,319,466 

6a- 1 

Potatoes    

206,963 
668,826 

96,849 
8,266 

60,716 
109,716 

1,339,628 

59-i 
44*6 

28*2 

23*5 
36-7 
30-1 

141,770 
819,856 
243,686 
10,600 
87,626 
264,242 

1,209,324 

40-8 

55'4 
71-8 

76-5 
63-3 
69-9 

47*4 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Hffangold    

Carrots 

Cabbage, kohl-rabi,  and  rape. 
Vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Cloyer    and    other    grass  1 
under  rotation J 

Total    mider    above    green*) 
crops    and     grass    under  • 
rotation J 

2,463,962 

47*1 

2,766,963 

52*9 

Bare  fallow  

291,798 

7,760,961 

2,024 

8,749 

136,010 

761,892 

39'2 
66-6 
51-6 

«3'5 
75-0 
52-0 

463,098 

8,894,864 

4,386 

66,194 

45,028 

704,146 

60  8 

33*4 
6b-4 

86-5 

25*0 
48-0 

Flax  .T. 

Hope 

Orwiardff,  Ac. 

Woods,  Ac 

Number  of  horses  used  soleljl 
for  agriculture J 

Number  of  horses  unbroken  1 
and  mares  for  breeding  ....  j 

Number  of  cattle ,  , 

372,370 

181,027 

2,710,787 

7,942,622 

847,230 

48-a 
56-2 

51-6 
48-9 

999,717 

140,989 

1,449,298 

7,440,234 

886,050 

51-8 

43-8 

34-8 
48-4 

„           sheep    

..           Dies  
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Acreage  of  each  Description  of  Crop  in  Qrazing  and  Com  C<mnitei 
of  England,  and  Percentage  of  Total  CvUivated  Acreage  in  each 
biviaion  under  each  Description  of  Crop. 


Ib  Grazing  Counties. 

In  Con  Gooiitka. 

Acreage. 

Toul  ColUvated 

Acrcftgje 
in  the  Dinsion. 

Acreage. 

Total  Cnltirated 

Acreage 
in  Uie  DiTisioe. 

Acreage  under — 
Ck>m  crops    

2,641,508 
1,124,324 

1,839,628 

291,798 
7,760,961 

ao-i 

8-5 

lo'a 

2*2 

58-9 

4,819,455 
1,557,629 

1,209,824 

458,098 
3,894,864 

37-6 
13*6 

Green  „        

Clover  and  other  grass  1 

under  rotation j 

Bare  fallow  

Permanent  pasture 

10-5 

3*9 
339 

**  These  percentages  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
were  published  in  last  year's  report,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  small  changes  in  the  area  under  particular  crops.  Almost 
the  only  noticeable  variation  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
unbroken  horses  kept  in  grazing  counties  from  55*5  to  56*2  pff 
cent.,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  proportion  kept  in 
corn  counties  from  44*5  to  43*8  per  cent. 

''  Comparative  tables  have  also  been  added,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  last  two  years,  showing  the  imports  of  food,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  other  particulars  for  a  series  of 
years.  These  tables  are  in  continuation  of  parliamentary  returns 
which  have  been  prepared  in  the  department  from  time  to  time 
in  consequence  of  special  demands  which  have  arisen,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  contain  information  on  points  in  which  farmers  and 
those  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  are  concerned.  In 
addition  there  have  been  prepared  for  the  present  report  one  or  two 
tables  containing  information  as  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  of 
feeding  stuffs,  and  imports  of  manure,  which  appear  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  returns. 

"  The  returns  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries,  as  was  stated  last  year,  ceased  to  be  included 
with  this  report  several  years  ago,  the  principal  figures  being 
annually  published  in  the  statistical  abstracts  relating  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries ;  but  with  a  view  of  quoting  briefly  in  this 
report  the  principal  results  in  the  Australasian  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States,  special  application  has  again  been  made  to  the 
heads  of  the  statistical  departments  in  Australasia,  and  the  valuable 
monthly  reports  on  the  .condition  of  the  crops  and  live  stock 
prepared  by  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  have 
been  consulted  with  reference  to  agriculture  in  America. 

"  The  returns  from  New  Zealand  have  not  yet  been  received,  but 
taking  the  previous  year's  figures  for  that  colony,  it  appears  from 
the  various  colonial  accounts  that  over  3  J  million  acres  of  land  in 
Australasia  were  under  wheat  in  the  last  harvest,  being  two  and 
three  quarters  times  the  area  under  wheat  there  ten  years  ago,  and 
exceeding  by   360,000  acres  the  wheat  acreage  of    the   United 
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Kingdom.  The  produce,  which  last  year  was  more  than  13  bushels 
per  acre,  was  this  year  about  9^  bushels,  the  largest  wheat  growing 
colony  (South  Australia)  yielding  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  Victoria 
not  quite  10  bushels,  and  New  South  Wales  nearly  15  bushels. 
Barley  is  not  yet  an  important  crop  in  Australia,  but  its  acreage 
was  this  year  i63,cxx),  against  I37,cxx)  in  1880,  and  the  produce 
averaged  over  2 1  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  were  grown  on  507,cxx) 
acres,  and  yielded  about  30  bushels  per  acre. 

"  The  growth  of  maize  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  area 
under  that  crop  in  the  former  colony  was  125,600  acres,  and  the 
produce  over  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  from  7  to  8  bushels  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  Potatoes  in  Australia  occupied  108,000 
acres,  and  the  produce  was  363,000  tons  or  about  3^  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  acreage  under  vineyards  in  Australia  was  15,400  acres, 
being  an  increase  of  1,300  acres  over  the  previous  year.  The  pro- 
duce was  about  1,655,000  gallons  of  wine.  About  24,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australia  in 
1880,  and  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  also  consumed  some  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  wine-making  colonies.  As  regards  live 
stock  in  Australia,  in  the  absence  of  this  year's  returns  for  two 
important  colonies,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  very  close  comparison  with  past  years.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  is  an  increase  from  last  year's  figures  in  all  descriptions 
of  stock  except  horned  cattle,  which  have  fallen  off  by  334,000 ;  on 
the  other  hand  sheep,  of  which  there  are  now  32  millions  (or  double 
the  number  of  1870)  have  increased  by  3  J  millions.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  live  stock  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the 
present  year  was  of  horses  1,146,000,  homed  cattle  7,923,000, 
sheep  69,992,000,  and  pigs  930,000. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  United  States  the  latest  returns  state  the 
acreage  under  winter  wheat  to  be  about  4  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  of  1880,  while  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  has  declined.  The 
total  acreage  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  was 
38  million  acres.  Maize,  which  covered  62,317,000  acres  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent.  Barley,  1,843,000 
acres  last  year,  appears  to  have  slightly  fallen  off.  Rye,  1,767,000 
acres  in  1880,  has  increased  about  2  per  cent.  Oats,  16,187,000 
acres  last  year,  have  declined  about  2  per  cent.  The  returns  of  the 
yield  of  these  crops  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the  reports 
received  from  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  state 
the  condition  of  both  the  wheat  and  maize  crops  to  be  much  less 
favourable  than  last  year.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1880  was 
498,550,000  bushels,  and  that  of  maize  1,717,434,000  bushels.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  yields  of  these  crops  for  the  present  year 
will  show  a  considerable  decline.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that 
the  surplus  of  wheat  from  last  year's  crops  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  supplying  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  from  the  less 
favourable  conditions  of  the  present  year.  The  latest  returns  which 
have  been  received  with  regard  to  live  stock  in  the  United  States 
are  those  for  the  1st  January,  1880,  viz.,  horses  11,200,000,  mules 
1,729,000,  cattle  33,258,000,  sheep  40,765,000,  pigs  34,014,000.'* 
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Tablb  a. — TotcU  Area  and  Acreage  under  each  kind  of  Crop,  Bare  FaUov^  and  Chan; 
and  1880,  in  each  Diviswfi  of  Great  Britain,  with  simUar  Poftiadv* 


England. 

Walea. 

Seotkad. 

n 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

Itfl 

^ 

Total  area 

Acre*. 

Total  Ai 

Acres. 
32.697. 

LBA  AHD 

Acres. 

4,722, 
2,785, 

ACBBAOI 

Aerea. 

4,732. 
2.768, 

I  cifOBB  Cotsi  &t^ 
Acrrt.        im 

^ 

ComCroiw— 
Wheat 

2,6*1, 

2,029, 

1,627, 

3a, 

418, 

213. 

2,746, 

8.061. 

1.520, 

82. 

404. 

5il. 

90. 
142, 
244, 

2, 

3, 

2, 

90. 

148. 

240. 
2. 
8, 
2. 

75. 

27«' 

1,031. 

7, 
ao, 

2, 

H 
Hi 

ur. 

L 

BarleT  or  bere 

Oata    

Rye 

Beana ,  .  . 

Peat   ^ 

ToUl  of  com  crept  ....^ 

6,961, 

6.W4, 

482, 

478. 

1,405, 

l^ 

QreeaCropt^ 
Potatoes 

348, 

»,479i 
339. 

364, 

S95. 

1.47S. 

884. 

15. 

155. 

857, 

7. 
I, 

7, 

89. 
65. 

f: 

1. 
7, 

189, 
49«. 

2, 
I, 
4, 

17, 

0 

1 
1, 

i 

Tarnipt  and  i«edet 

Mautold 

CarroU  

Cabbnge,  kolil-nibi,  and  rape 

VetcUet  and  other  green  cropt,  except  clover  or> 

gTMt  ; 

Total  of  green  cropt 

2,682, 

2.659. 

125, 

120. 

70*, 

r 

Clorer,  lanfoin,  and  grattet  nnder  rotation  ...........< 

2,5491 
11,656, 

745, 

2.646. 

11.462, 

9. 

«7. 

760. 

331, 

1,815, 

31, 

883, 
1.806, 

"si. 

1,461, 
1,172, 

20, 

Permanent  pasture  or  grata  not  broken  op  in  rot«>) 
tion  (exduiive  of  heath  or  moonUiu  land) j 

Fl« 

Hopt  

Bare  faltow  or  nncropped  arable  land 

— ^ 

Numb 

BB  or  Li 

▼B  Stoci 

C,  At  BBWl 

man** 

Honet  (indnding  poniet),  at  returned  by  occnpiert 
of  land— 

Uaed  tolelv  for  porpote  of  agriculture,  kc 

Unbroken  hortet  and  marea  kept  tolely  fur  breeding 

772. 
322, 

7«7, 
826. 

a 

S: 

143, 

141. 

Total  of  honet 

1,094, 

1.093, 

138, 

185. 

19s, 

IK 

Cattle— 
Cowt  and  heifert  in  milk  or  in  calf  '. 

1,621, 

1,103, 
1,435, 

1.59S. 

1,076. 
1.489, 

260, 

261. 

128. 
267. 

389. 

438, 

X. 
4ft 

Other  cattle— 
S  years  of  age  and  above 

Under  3  years  of  age  

Total  of  cattle  „ 

4,160, 

4.168, 

655, 

655, 

1,096, 

IM 

Sheep- 
1  year  old  and  above  

9,819, 
5,564, 

10.680. 
6.199. 

'•Si; 

1.W6. 
818. 

tm' 

Under  1  year  old 

Total  of  theep  

15,383, 

16,829, 

2,467, 

3.718, 

6.7SL    1 

7fin, 

Pigt    

1,733, 

1.698. 

192, 

182. 

I2J, 

Ul, 

-^ 

*  From  Retumt  prepared  by  the  Begittrar^eueral  for  Ireland.  aml>ud  before  Ki 
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nd  number  of  Norte*,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pig*,  a*  returned  upon  the  4th  June,  1881 
>r  Irtland,*  and  mth  Total  far  United  Kingdom.  [ooo'«  omitted.] 


Gmt  Britain. 

Ireland. 

and  Channel  Itlanda. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1680. 

ucM  Cmo 

Acres. 
56,815, 

ra,  Bau  F 

Acret. 

J6.815, 
83.103. 

ALLOV,  ( 

Acret. 

20,820, 
15.304, 

Seass.  lu 

Acret. 

20,820. 
15,368. 

Acret. 

Acret. 
77.829, 
47,587. 

Total  area 
M    acreage  nnder  eropt,  bare  fallow,  and  graM 

2,806, 

2,44*, 

2,901, 

42. 

440. 

217, 

8.909, 

3.4«7. 

2,797. 

41. 

437. 

334. 

'54. 

211, 

1,392, 

7. 

II, 

I, 

149. 
319. 

10, 
1, 

49. 
451. 
318, 

8.066. 
3,695, 
4.193. 

^. 

236, 

Com  Crop»— 
Wheat 

Barley  or  l»ere 
OaU 
Rye 
Beant 
Peat 

8,848, 

8.876, 

1.777. 

1.766, 

10,655, 

10,672, 

Total  of  eoraerope 

143, 
388, 

651. 

8,024. 

843, 

17, 

162. 

880. 

854. 
295. 
t45. 

t4. 

34, 

36, 

821, 
803, 
t42, 
14, 
42. 

86. 

i,M3, 

2,341, 

395i 

20, 
178, 
427, 

1.381. 

21. 
204. 

418, 

Green  Cropt— 

Poutoet 

Tnruipt  and  twedet 

Mangold 

CarroU 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
(  Vetchrt  and  other  green  cropt,  except  dovcr  or 
I    gnut 

3,511. 

3,477. 

1,269, 

1.247. 

4,803, 

4.746. 

Total  of  green  cropt 

4,342, 
14,643. 

4.434. 
14.437. 

9, 
67. 
813. 

1,998, 
10,092, 

147. 
21, 

1.910. 

10.261. 

158. 

15. 

6,384. 
24.768, 

6.389. 

24.717. 

167. 
67. 
829. 

Clorer.  tanfoin.  and  grattet  under  rotation 

Flax 
Ropt 
Bare  fallow  or  nncropped  arable  land 

IK  4TH  JCHE,  1881  AHD  1880. 

tk 

980, 
441, 

}   489, 

499. 

1.924. 

1.930. 

Horte*  (including  poniet),  aa  retomed  by  ocenpiert 
of  land— 
Ui^  solelv  for  purpote  of  agriculture,  fcc. 
Unbroken  liortet  and  nuuret  kept  aolely  for  breading 

1,425, 

1,421. 

489, 

499. 

1,924, 

1.930. 

Total  of  Iiortet 

'  2,270, 

1,506, 

2,136, 

2,242. 

1.461. 
2.310. 

1,391. 
1,263; 

1.897. 

864. 
1,660. 

3,677. 

2,412, 
3.816, 

8.665. 

3.830. 
8.886. 

Cattle— 
Cowt  and  lieifen  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle— 

2  yenrn  of  age  and  above 

Under  2  yeart  of  age 

5,912, 

6,912. 

3,954. 

8.921, 

9.905, 

9371. 

Total  of  catUe 

't:t 

17.186, 
9.433. 

2,009, 

1,160, 

2,305, 
1.366, 

18,274, 
9.622, 

19.628. 
10,717. 

Sheep— 
1  year  old  and  above 
Under  1  year  old 

24,581, 

36,619, 

3.259. 

8.561. 

27,896, 

80.340, 

Total  of  aheep 

'  2,048, 

2.001. 

1,088, 

849. 

3.149. 

2.863. 

Pige 

t  Including  beet  root. 


X  Including  partnipt. 
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Tablr  B. — Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  under  Various  Kindt  of  Cro/w,  rJ 
and  Number  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  to  erery  xoo  .!■  rv« 


EngUind. 

W«le». 

SeoUui 

1881.        1880. 

1881.    ,     1880. 

1881.   1    iSSc- 

Pebcektaoe  of  Total  Cultivated  Acba  i 

Corn  crops  (including  beans  and  1 

V^)  J 

Green  crope 

28-2 

10-9 
30 

10-3 

47-3 

0-3 

28-4 
io*8 

10-8 

46-6 

o'3 

17-3 

4-5 
11 

11-9 

65-2 

00 

17*3 

4*3 
I'l 

12*0 

65-3 
o*o 

29-5        29* 

14-8         14- 
0*4          cf 

30-7        ;c: 
24-H         H- 

00    1      c: 

Bare  fallow     

Grass— 

Clover,  &o.,  under  rotation  

Permanent  pasture    

Other  croDS  

Total    

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0       iccc 

Pebckktaob  of  Total  Acseaoe  of  Cosy  Ci^ 

Wheat 

37-9 

291 

23-4 

0-6 

60 

31 

39-3 

29*5 

ai*7 

o"4 

5-8 

3'3 

lS-7 

29-6 

60-5 

0-4 

0-6 

0-4 

i8-8 
29-8 

50*  > 
0-4 

0-5 
o*4 

5*3 
19-3 
73-4 

0*5 

;3« 

Barlev  or  here 

Oats 

Rve 

i;/" 

Beans  

1-4          14 
0-1          c 

Peas     « 

Total    

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0 

lOO'C 

1000 

icc: 

Percentage  of  Total  Acbeaob  of  Gkikj  t>*> 

Potatoes  

130 

551 

12-7 

0-5 

51 

130 

I2"2 

55*4 

12-6 

0-6 
5-8 

i3'4 

341 

53-3 

5-9 

0-3 

0-9 

5-6 

3^*4 

54'3 

6-4 

0-4 

o*9 

5-6 

2»i  9        :^*  , 

69-7      f-r  1 

Turnips  and  swedes  

Mancrold 

0-3 

^  3 

Carrots    

0-2 
0-5 

2-4 

C! 

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other  "1 
green  crop,  except  clover  or  V 
frrass    

Total   

1000 

100*0 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

ICC": 

NUMBEB  OF   EACH   KiND  OF  LiTE  StOCK  TO  I"*^ 

I£orses     

4-4 
16-9 
62-4 

70 

4*4 
i6*9 
68-4 

6-9 

4-9 
23-5 

88-6 
6-9 

4*9 

23*7 

98-2 

6-6 

41          4' 

230         23- 

141-3       14V3 

2-6          •" 

Cattle 

Sheep  , 

PiffS     

1 
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>/  the  Acreage  of  Com  a^id  Chreen  Crops  under  the  several  Descriptmis  of  such  Crops, 
ymder  Cultivation,  in  each  of  the  Years  1881  and  188(>. 


United  Kingdom, 

6re«t  Britain. 

IreUmd. 

includiug  Inle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

UKBBB  TABIOXrS  KiKDS  OF  CbOPB  IK  BACH  YSAB. 

27-6 

27*7 

11-6 

"•5 

22-4 

22-4 

r  Corn  crops  (including  beans  and^ 
I     peas) 
Green  crops 

10-9 

io'8 

8-3 

8-1 

101 

I  O'O 

2-6 

i'5 

01 

O'l 

1-7  • 

1-7 

Bare  fallow 
Grass- 

13-6 

13-8 

13-1 

»2'5 

13-4 

13*4 

Clover,  &c.,  under  rotation 

46-4 

45 'o 

66-9 

66-8 

52-0 

52*0 

Permanent  pasture 

0-2 

0-2 

10 

i*o 

0-4 

o'S 

Other  crops 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1000 

1 00-0 

1000 

lOO'O 

Total 

XTSDMR  EACH  KWD  OF  COBH  CbOP  IH  BACH  YbAB. 

81-7 

32-8 

8-7 

8-4 

27-9 

28-7 

Wheat 

27*6 

27-8 

11-9 

12-4 

250 

25'$ 

Barley  or  here 

32-8 

3»'5 

78-4 

78-2 

40-4 

39*3 

Oats 

0-5 

o'5 

0-4 

0*4 

0-5 

0-4 

Rye 

60 

4-8 

0-6 

0-6 

4-2 

4> 

Beans 

2-4 

2-6 

00 

O'O 

20 

2*2 

Peas 

1000 

100*0 

1000 

loc-o 

1000 

loo-o 

Total 

UNDBB   KAOH   KUTD  OF  GbIBN   CbOP  IN  BACH  YbAB. 

16-5 

>5*9 

67-3 

65-8 

30-1 

29-1 

Potatoes 

58-0 

58-^ 

23-3 

M'3 

48-7 

49-2 

Turnips  and  swedes 

9-9 

99 

3-5 

n 

8-2 

8-1 

Mangold 

0-4 

0*5 

0-3 

o*3 

0-4 

o'5 

Carrots 

41 

4-6 

2-7 

3*4 

3-7 

4*3 

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
j"  Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other 

111 

10-9 

2-9 

2*9 

8-9 

8-8 

<      green    crop,  except  clover  or 
L     grass 

100-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

ico-o 

Total 

icx)  AcBBS  UNDEB  Cbops,  Fallow  akd  Gbabs. 

4-4 

4*4 

3-2 

n 

40 

4*1 

Horses 

18-4 

18-4 

25-8 

25*5 

20-8 

20-7 

Cattle 

76-3 

82*9 

21-3 

23-2 

58-6 

6ys 

Sheep 

6-4 

6-2 

7-1 

5*5 

6-6 

6-0 

Pigs 
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Table  C— Return  of  the  Number  and  Acreage  of  Arable  Farm$  m 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  Plots  of  Arable  Land  available  for 
Cultivation  which  were  Unoccupied  on  4th  June,  1881. 


CoantJM. 


Anble  fwm*. 


Nnmber. 


Tbul 
Acreiige. 


DeUebed  PloU  of 

Arable  Land 

of  not  IcM  than  Five 

Acres. 


Number. 


Total 
Acreage. 


Total  Aotafc 

of 

UBoceapM 

Farmt  aad  Plan 

of  Land. 


Bedford.? 

Berks     

Buckingham 

Cambridge    

Chester 

Cornwall  

Cumberland 

Derby    

DeTon    

Dorset   

Durham    

Essex     

•Gloucester    

Hants    

Hereford  

Hertford  

Jfuntmgdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester  

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth   

Norfolk 

Northampton   ... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Butland 

Salop 

.Somerset  

Stafford    


9 
4 
4 

IS 


7 
8 
4 

30 
18 

7 

6 
10 
12 

7 
22 

7 
16 


7 
5 

4 
4 

12 
8 
2 


Acres. 

>»573 
483 
802 

ii904 
207 
3^7 

340 
671 
572 

4»954 
>»374 

587 
890 

2,4H 
2,178 

711 
635 
423 
2,202 
96 
256 
952 
879 

344 
351 

2.044 
181 

349 


4 
4 

8 
18 


11 


6 
17 

1 
1 

10 
9 
4 
3 
8 

IS 
1 
6 
4 
5 

15 


Acres. 
442 
195 
299 
330 


>77 

122 

67 

238 

20 

7 

452 

127 

36 

72 

104 

373 

6 

69 

89 

89 

509 


100 
317 


Acres. 

2,015 
678 

IjICl 

2,234 

207 
337 

340 
848 
694 

£j02l 
1|6|2 

6c7 

897 

2,876 

2,305 

757 

707 

5^7 

2,575 

102 

S^S 

1,041 

968 

853 
35» 

2,144 
4<J*^ 
349 
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Table  C. — Return  of  the  Number  and  Acreage  of  Arable  Forme — ContcL 


Counties. 


Arable  Famif. 


Number. 


Total 
Acreage. 


Detached  Plots  of 

Arable  I^nd 

of  not  lesM  than  Five 

Acres. 


Number. 


ToUl 
Acreage. 


Total  Acreage 

of 

Unoccupied 

Farms  and  Plots 

of  Land. 


8u£Folk  

Surrey   

Sussex   

Warwick   

Westmoreland 

Watshire 

Worcester 

York  :  East  Hiding. 

„        North  Riding  in- 
cluding City 
York 


^} 


West  Riding   ... 
Total  for  England 


Anglesea    

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Carmarthen  .. 
Camarron 

Denbigh    

Flint 

Glamorgan    .. 

Merioneth 

Montgomery.. 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


Total  for  Wales 


Total  for  England  1 
and  Wales J 


6 

6 

2 

13 

12 

11 

2 


23 


309 


12 


821 


Aeres. 

207 

120 
I    >»39> 

3*893 

'       985 

I      4^59 

t 

'    582 
'    374 


Acres. 
51 

"3 


»9 

33 

82 
6 


I  37,269 


179 


4»729 


i74 
28 


804 
120 

64 
257 


12 


272 


1.547 


12 


27i 


38,816 


191 


5,0c  I 


Acres* 

580 

3ao 

295 

i.39> 

3,893 
1,004 

5o» 
664 
380 


41,998 


274 
28 


804 


336 


257 


1,819 


43»8i7 
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Table  D.—  Total  Acreage  under  Crops,  Bare  Fallow^  and  Orau  ;  and  Acreage  undtr  Con 

Land),  in  England,  Wales^  and  5«tf«f 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

187S. 

'J  otal  Acreage  under — 

Crops,    Bare    Fallow, 
and  Grass — 

England 

Acres. 

231830,197 
2,635,642 

4,538,334 

Acres. 

23,893,558 
2,647,080 
4,561,982 

Acres. 

24,008,368 
2,678,730 
4,579,821 

Acres. 

24,112,309 
2,696,143 
4,607,898 

Am 

2V0I/:: 

Wales 

2,7  »iA* 

Scotland 

^^IJM} 

Total 

31,004,173 

31,102,620 

31,266,919 

31,416,350 

3i.C5i,6i; 

Oom  Crops— 

Kngland ,,.t,. 

7,576,698 

561,916 

>, 434*93  7 

7,501,713 

636,786 

1,420,429 

7,505,076 

516,001 

1,410,413 

7,528,543 

512,178 

1,410,929 

7.2«iiJ^ 

Wales 

49^"^' 

Scotland 

i,4o:c': 

Total 

9,573,551 

9,458,928 

9,431,490 

9,451,650 

9,i9f«; 

Green  Crops — 

England 

2,778,925 
136,065 

701,393 

2,749,318 
133,232 
693,936 

2,764,182 
i3i»956 
685,132 

2,848,473 
131,085 
684,549 

i^75^34 

Wales 

^m'' 

Scotland 

^^r^ 

Total 

3,616,383 

3,576,486 

3,581,270 

3,664,107 

3.571.S** 

Clover,  Ac- 
England  .....,..,..- 

2,822,392 

370,850 

1,320,209 

2,678,311 

360,555 

1,327,952 

2,618,655 

365,078 

1,357,009 

2,608,106 

360,596 

1,385,369 

1 

2,7«7.»': 

36c,i;5 

i.3«-" 

Wales 

Scotland 

^ 

Total 

4,513,451 

4,366,818 

4,340,742 

4,354,071 

4540^'j_ 

Total  Acreage  of — 
Arable  Land- 
England  

13,839,369 
1,103,758 
3,485hHO 

18,655,744 
1,065,495 
8,465,452 

13,570,219 
1,045,188 
3,473,500 

18,576,026 
1,029,830 
3,497,878 

1 
13,5*^' 

Wales 

1,0141." 

Scotland 

5u«»*t5^ 

Total 

18,428,567 

18,186,691 

18,088,907 

18,103,729 

18^3.^ 

^^^^^^^ 

Fermanent  Pasture- 
England 

9,990,828 
1,531,884 
1,052,894 

10,237,814 
1,581,585 
1,096.530 

10,438,149 
1.633,542 
1,106,321 

10,536,288 
1,666,313 
1,110.025 

10,««T^« 

1,697.94* 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

12,575,606 

12,915,929 

13,178,012 

13,312,621 

I3,<1<^ 

_ 
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t>/w.  Green  Crops,  Clover,  dtc,  arid  Permanent  Pasture  {exclusive  of  Heath  and  Mountain 
each  Year  from  1872  fo  1881  inclusive. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Total  Acreage  under — 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Crops,     Bare    Fallow, 
and  Grass — 

14,312,033 

24,417,815 

24,503,882 

24,596,266 

24,663,937 

England 

2,731,159 

2,746,5  <  I 

2,758,743 

2,767,516 

2,784,963 

Wales 

4,669,221 

4,690,206 

4,713,159 

4,738,127 

4,762,612 

Scotland 

a,712,413 

31,854,532 

31,976,784 

32,101,909 

32,211,512 

Total 

Corn  Crops — 

7,302,772 

7.=74i8ii 

7,113,122 

6,993,699 

6,960,958 

England 

494,678 

491,868 

481,577 

478,116 

482,815 

Wales 

1,412,679 

1,400,967 

1,890,535 

1,403,887 

1,404,703 

Scotland 

9,210,129 

9,167,646 

8,985,234 

8,875,702 

8,847,976 

Total 

Green  Crops — 

2,759,174 

2,680,983 

2,786,488 

2,659,134 

2,681,953 

England 

129.635 

122,708 

126,951 

120,073 

124,550 

Wales 

696,137 

^87,3  »9 

690,879 

697,446 

704,065 

Scotland 

3,584,846 

3»49»»o«o 

3,554,318 

3476,653 

3,510,568 

Total 

CloTer,  &c. — 

2.737,387 

2,785,097 

2,674,949 

2,646,241 

2,548,952 

England 

351.797 

356,486 

347,473 

332,353 

331,401 

Wales 

1,405,032 

i»43i,5H 

1,450,951 

>. 455,745 

1,461,932 

Scotland 

4,494,216 

4.5731I07 

4,473,373 

4,434,339 

4,842,285 

Total 

Total  Acreage  of — 

Arable  Land-- 

13,454,017 

13,408,235 

13,270,856 

13,134,410 

13,008,112 

England 

998,876 

998,310 

984,932 

961,766 

969,550 

Wales 

3,531,165 

3»536.69i 

8,553,772 

3,578,774 

8,590,463 

Scotland 

17.984,058 

I7,943»236 

17,809,060 

17,674,950 

17,668,115 

Total 

Permanent  Pasture — 

10,858,016 

11,009,580 

11,288,526 

11,461,856 

11,656,825 

England 

1,732,283 

i,748,»oi 

1,778,811 

1,805,750 

1,816,413 

Wales 

1,138,056 

^»53,5i5 

1,169,387 

>,»59,353 

1,172,169 

ScotUnd 

13,728,365 

13,911,296 

14,166,724 

14,426,959 

14,643,397 

Total 
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of  Toted  Acreage  under  each  Principal  Crop,  and  of  ike  3'u--*-^ 


Frim 

n'pal  Crops. 
rEnirland 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

187& 

Acres. 
3,33^88 
126,367 
135»702 

Acres. 
3,252,802 
116,852 
120,726 

Acret. 

3,391,440 
117.869 
120,991 

Acres. 
8,128,547 
111,797 
102,137 

Am». 

0,823.3+^ 
944^: 
7B  :■.;   ' 

Wales 

Scotland 

L Great  Britain... 

3»598,957 

3,400,380 

3,630,300 

8.342,481 

-.995.95: 

r  England 

1,896,403 
168,014 

1,926,183 
163,613 
246,117 

1,889,722 

152,425 
245,840 

2,090,423 
154,444 
264,834 

2,i09,i*5 

i53-^-* 

270.lv- 

Wales 

Barley  or  J 
Bere      ] 

Scotland 

-Great  Britain... 

2,3i6,33i 

2,835,913 

2,287,987 

2,509,701 

2,535.1c. 

Oats -< 

r  England 

», 442.075 

256,074 

1,007,688 

1,419,128 

244.893 

1,012,206 

1,356,739 

235,621 

1,004,024 

1,421.951 

237,170 

1,004,888 

i^Z-IA.lA^ 

Wales 

i42^:* 

1  Scotland 

L Great  Britain... 

2,705,837 

2,676,227 

2,596,384 

2.664,009 

2,79^4^: 

fEnffland 

339,056 

48,417 

176,615 

309,419 

44,936 

160,327 

314,571 
45,379 
160,480 

320,477 

44,505 

157,671 

3C5J^, 

42^«i 
154.N-- 

Wales 

Potatoes  A 

Scotland 

.Great  Britain.... 

564,088 

514,682 

520,430 

522,653 

502.7  u 

fEngland 

1,512,496 

69,185 

501,826 

l,540,3f»7 

70,821 

610,780 

1,560,857 

70,843 

501,636 

1,569,049 

70,326 

508,323 

i.<6i.ii'^ 

Turnips 

and      S 

Wales 

*72^v 

5124^' 

Scotland 

Swedes 

.Great  Britain.... 

2,083,507 

2,121,908 

2,133,336 

2,142.698 

2,145.5:3 

fEngland 

2,822,392 

370,850 

1,320,209 

2,678,311 

860,555 

1,327,952 

2,618,655 

365,078 

1,357,009 

2,608,106 

360,596 

1,885,869 

2,78?,  ic; 

Clover, 

Wi3es 

360,15^    I 
i,395x'n 

&c.,unders 

Scotland 

Botation 

.Great  Britain.... 

4,513,451 

4,366,818 

4,340,742 

4,354,071 

4-540»2r; 

Ia 

CatUe  ....< 

foe  Stock, 
rEngland 

No. 
3,901,663 
602,738 
1,120,593 

No. 
4,173,685 
642,857 
1,148,057 

No. 

4,305^40 

665,105 

1,154,846 

No. 
4,218,470 
651,274 
1,143,080 

N* 

4-07M1' 
636.I1U 

Wales 

LGreat  Britain- 

5,624,994 

5,964,549 

6,125,491 

6,012,824 

5.«44.wi 

rEnsland 

17,913,904 
2,867,144 
7,i4M59 

19,169,851 
2,966,862 
7,290.922 

19,859,758 
3,064,696 
7.389,487 

19,114,634 
2,951.810 
7,100.994 

iSf^iox^i 

WiSes 

2,875,14* 

Sheep  ....-< 

Scotland   

6.989.71* 

.Great  Britain... 

27,921,507 

29,427,635 

30,313,941 

29,167,488 

28,182.951 

Pigs*  ....> 

fEnffland ....,,.,,, 

2,347,512 
238,317 
185,920 

2,141,417 
211,174 
147,668 

2,058,781 

213,754 
150,297 

1,875,857 
208,848 
151,213 

1,924^35 

2t<,4^      1 

W&s 

Scotland 

K4.0H    ' 

.Great  Britain.... 

2,771,749 

2,500,259 

2,422,832 

2,229,918 

2,293.62^ 

'  ExclusiTe  of  those  kepi  m  I 
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of  Live  Stock  returned  in  Oreat  Britain^  in  each  Year  from  1872  to  1881  inclusive. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Acres. 
2,987,129 
100,226 
81,185 

Acrct. 
3,041,241 
101,813 
75.363 

Acres. 
2,718,992 
94,639 
76,613 

Acres. 

2,745.733 
89,729 
73,976 

Acres. 
2,641,045 
90,026 
74,738 

Principal  Crops, 

England   "j 

Wales   1 

Scotland  

Great  Britain  . 

England  " 

Wales  

Scotland  

Q-reat  Britain  * 

>^  Wheat 

3.168,540 

3.218.417 

2,890,244 

2,909.438 

2,805,809 

2,000,581 
147,212 
269,845 

2,062,498 
148,116 
^59.038 

2,236,101 
152,491 
278,584 

2,060,807 

142,514 
264,120 

2,029,499 
142,318 
270,517 

Barley 
>•       or 
Bere 

2,417,588 

2,469,652 

2,667.176 

2,467,441 

2,442,384 

1,489,999 

239,298 

1,024,882 

1,430,376 
Z34.9«6 

1.033.545 

1,425,126 

226,967 

1,004,535 

1,520,125 

239,526 

1,037,254 

1,627,004 

243,544 

1,030,727 

England   " 

Wales   

Scotland  SOata 

2,754,179 

2,698,907 

2,656,628 

2.796,905 

2,901,275 

Great  Britain  J 

303,964 

42,942 

165,565 

301,852 
40,816 
165,763 

323,992 

42,609 

174,743 

324.931 

38,940 

187,061 

347,733 

42,440 

189,161 

England   "" 

Wales    

Scotland  

Great  Britian  - 

>^  Potatoes 

612,471 

508^31 

541,344 

550,932 

579,334 

1,495,885 

70,813 

•     606,757 

1,466,973 

67,531 

497,356 

1,457,762 

67,349 

491,964 

i>473,03o 

65,190 

485.987 

1,478,682 

66,356 

490,604 

England   "^ 

Wales   Turnips 

Scotland   >     and 

1    Swedes 

2,078,455 

2,031,860 

2,017,075 

2,024,207 

2,035,642 

Great  Britain  J 

2,737,387 

351,797 

1,405,032 

^,785,097 

356,486 

1.431,524 

2,674,949 

347,473 

1,450,951 

2,646,241 

332,353 

1,455,745 

2,548,952 

331,401 

1,461,932 

England   ' 

Wales   Cloyer, 

Scotland  >&c.,under 

4,494,216 

4.573,107 

4,473,373 

4.434,339 

4,342,285 

Great  Britain  ^ 

No. 
3,979,650 
616,209 
1,102,074 

No. 

4.034.55* 
608,189 

1.095,387 

No. 
4,128,940 
643,815 
1,083,601 

No. 

4.158,046 

654.714 
1,099,286 

No. 
4,160,086 
655,845 
1,096,212 

Live  Stock. 

England   " 

Wales    .. 

Scotland   >Cattle 

5.697,983 

5.738,128 

5,856,356 

5,912,046 

5,911,642 

Great  Britain  « 

18,330,377 
2,862,013 
6,968,774 

18,444,004 
2,925,806 
7.036,396 

18,445,522 
2,873,460 
6,888,098 

16,828,646 
2,718,316 
7,072,088 

15,382,856 
2,466,945 
6,781,252 

England   ^^ 

Wales   

Scotland   sSheep 

28,161,164 

28,406,206 

28,157.080 

26,619,050 

24,581,053 

Great  Britain  J 

2,114,751 
230,720 
153,257 

2,124,722 
218,337 
140,189 

1,771,081 
192,757 
127,721 

1,697,914 
182,003 
120,925 

1,733,280 
191,792 
123,018 

England   ' 

Wales   

Scotland  

Great  Britain  - 

►Pigs 

2,498,728 

2483.248 

2,091,659 

2,000,842 

2,048,090 

cottagers  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
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Table  F. — Quantities  and  Values  of 
of  the  Years 


Manures  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  eari 
from  1860  to  1880  inclusive. 


Quantities. 

Value*. 

Yw. 

Bones  of 
Animals  and 

Ki.h  for 
Manure  only. 

Guano. 

Uuena. 
merated. 

Total. 

Bonea  of 
AnimHU  and 

Fifhfor 
Manure  only. 

Gnaao. 

memud.          ^ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Torn. 

Iteni. 

£ 

£ 

£              £ 

I860.... 

r  Cannot  1 
\  be  given  j 

HM35 

5,016 

— 

r  Cannot  "1 
\  be  given  J 

1.557,895 

20,094 

- 

'61... 

58,280 

178,423 

3,155 

239,858 

280,361 

2,022,283 

11,926 

2,3145-: 

'62.... 

59,592 

I4J.636 

4,340 

205,568 

816,210 

1.635,322 

14,323 

1,96545; 

'63.... 

65,404 

^33,574 

7,020 

305,998 

848,425 

2,658,856 

21,977 

3,029-15' 

'64.... 

60,828 

i3>>358 

8,692 

200,878 

845,369 

1^.57,088 

78,289 

I^»C%* 

»65.... 

65,642 

237,393 

9,590 

312,625 

862,624 

2,675,995 

62,279 

3,cyc.?,i 

'66... 

72,878 

1351697 

8,433 

217,008 

856,853 

1,439,679 

84,509 

t.S}i^i 

'67.... 

78,262 

192,308 

5,570 

271,140 

368,981 

2,109,506 

18,912     24<:.;« 

'68... 

70,546 

182,343 

6,474 

259,363 

381,618 

2,039.478 

15,822 

2^3^^'* 

'69 ... 

90,604 

210,010 

8,624 

309,238 

546,645 

2,640,983 

22,704 

3*2  ic.;;: 

'70.... 

92,032 

280,311 

24,761 

397,104 

691,701 

3,476,680 

77,457 

4.145?:? 

'71.... 

92,878 

1 78,808 

80,264 

351*950 

696,266 

1,986,989 

276,949 

i,l6<viC4 

'72.... 

97,644 

118,704 

181,986 

348,284 

642,813 

1,201,042 

420,739     2^2<4.5^ 

'73.... 

70,055 

184^.20 

92,420 

346,895 

457,432 

2,103,531 

297,675 

2.9c$,i-ti 

'74.... 

83,448 

112,429 

139,728 

335,600 

649,125 

1,348,849 

394,441 

2,29x445 

'75.... 

97,217 

"4,454 

190,889 

402,560 

630,656 

1,293,436 

499,213 

2,4^5^^ 

'76... 

85,129 

199,291 

204,707 

489.127 

524,769 

2,295,744 

543,165 

3jM:* 

'77.... 

104,740 

152,989 

225,278 

483,002 

666,565 

1,665,127 

661,670 

2,9^}o5^ 

'78.... 

86,620 

177,793 

252,593 

517,006 

642,886 

1,806,573 

760,227 

3,io*.il* 

'79.... 

64,238 

77,015 

216,344 

356,597 

865,772 

704,448 

641,457 

i,7iMr 

'80... 

78,138 

80,497 

192,040 

350,675 

486,186 

8x0,177 

587,279 

i,7S}.^P 
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Tablr  G. — Population*  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Value  of  Imports 
of  Live  Stock,  Com  and  Orain,  and  various  Kinds  of  Dead  Meat  and 
Provisions  f  in  each  of  the  Years  1861  to  1880,  and  Proportion  per 
Head  of  Population, 


Population  • 

of  tlie  United 

Kingdom. 

EttimHti-d  at  the 

Imports. 

T-r.. 

Live  Cattle, 

Corn, 

Dead  Meat 

Value  per 

middle 

Sheep. 

Grain,  and 

»nd 

Total. 

Head  of 

of  etch  Year. 

and  Piga. 

Flour. 

ProTisioDB-t 

PopuUlioa. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£   #.  rf. 

1861... 

^8,974.3^31 

2,211,969 

34,922,095 

9,151,078 

46,285,142 

1  11  11 

'62... 

a9,255»o»5 

1,888,286 

37,774.148 

10,630,734 

50,293,118 

1  14    5 

'63... 

^9433.9>8 

2,665,072 

25,956,520 

10,841,324 

39,452,916 

1    6  10 

'64... 

29,6i8,578 

4,275,322 

19,882,181 

12,157,010 

36,3i4»5i3 

14    6 

•65... 

29,861,908 

6,548,413 

20,725,483 

12,667,838 

39.94>,734 

1     6    9 

'66... 

30,076,812 

5,839,058 

30,049,655 

13,483,715 

49,372,428 

1  12  10 

'67... 

30,334'999 

4,148,382 

41,368,349 

12,489,331 

58,006,062 

1  18    a 

'68... 

30,617,718 

2,698,496 

39,432,624 

13,277,683 

55,408,803 

1  16    2 

'69... 

30,9i3»5U 

6,299,087 

37,351,089 

15,189.933 

57,840,109 

1  17    & 

'70.... 

31,205,444 

4,664,905 

34,170,221 

14,773,712 

53,598.838 

1  14    4 

'71.... 

3'»5i3,44* 

6,663,150 

42,691,464 

16,593,668 

64,948,282 

2     13 

'72.... 

3»,835,757 

4,894,860 

51,228,816 

18,604,278 

74.227,939 

2    6    8 

'73... 

32,124,598 

5,418,584 

5»,737,8n 

23,854,967 

81,011,362 

2  TO    6 

'74.... 

32,426,369 

5,265,041 

51,070,202 

25,224,958 

81,560,201 

2  10    4 

'75.... 

32,749>«67 

7,326,288 

53,086,691 

25,880,806 

86,293,785 

2  12    8 

'76... 

33,093»439 

7,260,119 

51,812.438 

29,851,647 

88,924,204 

2  18     9 

'77.... 

33.446,930 

6,012,564 

63,536,322 

30.144,013 

99  692,899 

2  19    7 

'78.... 

33,799,386 

7,453,309 

59,064,875 

32,686,877 

99»  155,061 

2  18    8 

'79.... 

34,155,126 

7,075,386 

61,261,437 

32,835,911 

101,172,734 

2  19    3 

'80.... 

34,468,551 

10.239,295 

62,857,269 

38,744,593 

111,841,157 

8    4  11 

•  ExdosiTe  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad, 
t  Beef,  meat  salted  or  fresh,  meat  preeerred  otherwise  than  by  salting,  pork , 
bacon,  aod  hams,  batter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 


II. — Opium  in  China :  how  ma/ny  Smohers  does  the  Foreign  Drug 

Supply  f 

Thi  following  introdnctorj  note  and  tabular  statements  are 
taken  from  No.  4  of  the  2nd  special  series  of  reports,  published  hy 
order  of  the  inspector-general  of  imperial  maritime  customs  of 
China : — 

**1. — Opium  in  China:  how  many  smokers  does  the  foreign  drug 
supply  ? — The  following  pages  contain  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
instituted  to  answer  this  question. 

"  2. — The  commissioners  of  customs  at  a  score  of  ports  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Yangtze  were  instructed  by  circular  to  make 
inquiry  in  their  respective  districts  and  draw  up  replies  to  questions 
appended  to  the  circular.      *  *  *  *  *     In 

a  separate  table  the  answers  to  the  questions  will  be  found  brought 
together  for  greater  convenience.  With  these  questions  and  answers 
to  start  from,  an  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  intro- 
ductory note  can  be  easily  worked  out.  ^^^^^^  hyGoOgle 
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**  3. — In  ronnd  numbers,  the  annual  importation  of  foreign  opinm 
may  be  said  to  amount  to  100,000  chests,  or,  allowing  100  catties  to 
each  chest,  10  million  catties  (the  catty  is  the  Chinese  pound ;  one 
catty  is  equal  to  one  povmd  and  a  third  avoirdupois) »  When  boiled 
down  and  converted  into  what  is  known  as  prepared  opium,  the  raw 
drug  loses  about  30  per  cent,  in  weight;  accordingly,  10  million 
catties  of  the  unprepared  drug  imported  reach  the  hands  of  retailers 
as,  say,  7  million  catties  of  prepared  opium.  The  catty  is  diTided 
into  16  llaiig  (ounces),  and  the  liang  into  tenths,  called  mace;  in 
7  million  catties  there  are  therefore  [7  million  x  16  X  10] 
1,120  million  mace  of  prepared  opium  for  smokers. 

"4. — Before  reaching  the   smoker,  opium  pays  the   Chinese 

gOTemment  import  duty  and  likin  taxes  amounting  to,  say,  100  taeh^ 

and  is  then  sold  at,  say,  800   taels  of   Chinese   sycee  or  silTer 

[3/.  =  10^.]  per  100  catties ;  thus  the   total  quantity  retailed, 

i.e.  imported^  may  be  said  to  be  paid  for  with  56  million  taela,  or 

('70,000  X  Boo        "1  ^  o  J  ^  J       •        • 

■ X  3  16,800,000,  and  one  mace  of  prepared  opium  is 

. ,  *  f  1 6,800,000/.  or  4,032  million  pence^     . 

consequently  worth,  say  [^ 1,120  mUlion '}  *^^* 

l\d.  (English). 

"  6. — Divided  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quantity  of 

prepared  opium  smoked  daily  may  be  said  to  be    -^ -g- j 

3,068,493  mace,  and  the  value  [3,068,493  x  3*60]  1 1,046,573^2.,  or 
46,027/. 

"  6. — Average  smokers  consume  3  mace  of  prepared  opium  and 
spend  about  io\d.  daily.  This  quantity  is  the  same  as  ^ths  of  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  and  suffices  for  from  30  to  40  pipes,  i.e.,  whiffs, 
*  draws,*  or  inhalations.  If  we  divide  the  total  number  of  mace 
consumed  daily  by  the  total  quantity  each  average  smoker  consumes 
daily,  we  find  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  above  i  million 

smokers     — — *  of  foreign  opium. 

"  7. — The  population  of  China  is  spoken  of  as  amounting  to 
more  than  400  million,  and  may  fairly  be  pronounced  to  be  some* 
thing  above  300  million.  Estimating  population  at  300  million  and 
opium-smokers  at  i  million,  and  proceeding  with  the  calculation, 
the  result  is  that  3^^  in  every  1,000  smoke ;  that  is,  that  opium- 
smoking  is  practised  by  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  • 

"  8. — In  addition  to  the  foreign  drug,  there  is  also  the  native 
product.  Reliable  statistics  cannot  be  obtained  respecting  the  total 
quantity  produced.  Ichang,  the  port  nearest  Szechwan,  the  pro- 
vince which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  chief  producer  and  chief 
consumer  of  native  opium,  estimates  the  total  production  of  native 
opium  at  25,000  chests  annually,  while  another  port,  Ningpo,  hr 
away  on  the  coast,  estimates  it  at  265,000  chests.  Treating  all  such 
replies  as  merely  so  many  guesses,  there  are,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
two  statements  which  may  be  taken  as  facts  in  this  connexion ;  the 
one  is  that,  as  far  as  we  know  to-day,  the  native  opium  produced 
does  not  exceed  the  foreign  import  in  quantity,  and  the  other  that 
native  opium  was  known,  produced,  and  used  long  before  any 
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Europeans  began  the  sale  of  the  foreign  dmg  along  the  coast. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  native  product  eqaals  the  foreign  import,  and 
that  1  oo,ocx3  chests  are  produced  annually,  and  granting  a]  so  that  this 
quantity,  when  prepared,  provides  1,120  million  mace  of  prepared 
opium  for  the  annual  consumption  of  i  million  additional  smokers, 
the  number  of  opium-smokers  in  China  may  be  said  to  be  in  all 
2  million,  or  iwO'thirds  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  native 
product  sells  for  one-half  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  drug, 
and  may  be  estimated  to  be  paid  for  with,  say,  8,400,000/.,  by 
I  million  smokers,  who  spend  about  ^^d.  apiece  daily.  The  total 
amount  spent  by  China  on  this  luxury,  produced  at  home  and 
imported  from  abroad,  is  thus,  say,  25  million  pounds  annually. 

**  9. — Examined  in  this  way  the  result  arrived  at  is  that  200,000 
chests,  or  almost  12,000  tons  [1,680  catties  =  i  ton],  of  unprepared 
opium  are  consumed  annually  by  2  million  opium-smokers;  that 
these  smokers  expend  25  million  pounds  on  opium ;  that  this  is  an 
expenditure  of,  say,  from  ^d,  to  iid.  daily  by  individual  smokers; 
and  that  all  the  smokers  amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  If  more  than  3  mace  apiece  is  consumed  daily 
by  smokers,  then  smokers  are  less  numerous ;  if  less  than  5  mace, 
then  smokers  are  more  numerous,  and  smoking  individually  less 
harmful.  The  truth  is  that  many  smoke  more  than  3  mace  and 
many  less,  but  from  the  statistical  point  of  view  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  opium-smokers  in  China  constitute  simply  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the  supposition  even  that  the 
quantity  of  the  native  opium  produced  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
foreign  opium  imported,  the  total  will  not  yet  suffice  for  the  con- 
sumption of  even  four  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Four  per  cent, 
is  a  small  percenti^,  but  in  China  it  means  12  millions  of  people. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  however,  that  native  opium  is  produced  in  such 
quantity ;  but  whatever  the  number  of  opium-smokers  may  really 
be — and  allowing  that  many  people  smoke  without  injury — ^there 
must  in  any  case  be  a  percentage  of  smokers  for  whom  the  habit 
works  nothing  but  evil. 

**  10. — Chinese  who  have  studied  the  opium  question  are  opposed 
to  a  traffic  which  more  or  less  harms  smokers  now  numbering,  say, 
over  two  millions,  and  annually  increasing ;  at  the  same  time  they 
admit  that  opium  provides  a  large  revenue,  that  the  expenditure 
for  opium  and  liability  to  the  incidence  of  opium  taxation  touch  an 
infinitesimally  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  that  neither 
the  finances  of  the  State,  nor  the  wealth  of  its  people,  nor  the 
growth  of  its  population,  can  be  specially  damaged  by  a  luxury 
which  only  draws  from  ^d.  to  i  ic^.  apiece  a  day  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  which  is  indulged  in  by  only  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  admit  all  this,  but  they  do 
not  find  in  either  the  revenue  produced  or  the  statistical  demon- 
stration of  its  percentage  innocuousness  any  sufficient  reason  for 
welcoming  the  growth  of  the  trade  or  for  desisting  from  the  attempt 
to  check  the  consumption  of  opium. 

"RoBBBT  Habt, 
**  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs,  Inspeetdr-OeneraL 

Peking,  29th  January,  1881." 
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0.0.4.6 

936 

_ 

.. 

s   .. 

18.0.00 

Benares 

0.0.4.0 

644  97 

«_ 

_ 

8    .. 

16.0.0.0 

Persian 

0.0.8.8 

78.86 

Kiangsn.m< 

Poppy  said  to  be 
cultivated  in  prefee- 
ture    or    UaWhow 

(?) 

«     n 

8.0.0.0 

NaUve  (Chinese) 

0.0.7.0 

1.808      1 

^ 

1  to  8  years 

S8.3J.8 

Malwa 

0.0.8.0 

8.636 

_ 

1m  2'., 

19.3.6.6 

Patna 

•.0.6.0 

ao6.o 

6.168     ^ 
178      I 

(^  m 

— 

1  »  2     .. 
12     . 

19.3.6.5 
283.8.8 

Benares 
Persian 

0.0.6.0 

788      1 

to  what  extent  can- 
not  be  ascertained 

767*00 

8..4     .. 

11.8.1.9 

NaUve  (diinese) 

0.0J.5I 

6.618 

^ 

_ 

3  ..  8  months 

89.3.9.0 

Malwa 

0i>.SJl 

400 

_ 

_ 

2  ..  8     .. 

84.5.8.0 

Patna 

170 

^ 

_ 

84.6.8.0 

Benares 

... 

164 

.. 

.. 

_ 

89.3.9.0 

Persian 

Oi>J.4| 

Cb8hkiang,  10.000 

865.000 

8  to  8  months 

(?) 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.5J 

8 

_ 

__ 

2»8years 

40.0.0.0 

Malwa 

00.6.9 

10^ 

_ 

^ 

2„8    „ 

40.0.0.0 

Patna 

0.0.S.9 

(?) 

Ch«hkian^.  8.000 

(?) 

2;;8 .. 

(?) 

Native  (Chinese) 

I  Wlien  smoked  on  premises.    If  smoked  out  of  premises,  the  pnce  is :  for  Uk.  Tls.  0.0.4.8;  Patna.  Hk.  Tb.  0.0.6.0 ; 

NaUve,  Hk.  TU.  0.0.3.1. 
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Opium  SmMi§ 


Ports. 


Foocbow  ,.J 

TamBiii -j 

Ttkow  J 

Amoj    i 

Svitow    ..J 
Ctnton i 

KiangdMnr  < 
Paklioi I 


Description 

of 

Opiam. 


Malvs  

Piitnt 

BeiiHret 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 


Mslws  

Patnn « 

Benares     

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 


Malwm  

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 


Malwa  

Patna , 

Benares , 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 


Malwa  

Patnn 

Benares , 

Persian 

Native  (Chin< 


Malwa  

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 


Malwa 


Patna 

Benares 

Native  ((Hiiiiese) 


Benares 

Native  (Chinese) 


100 
Catties 
Unprepared 
Drug, 
Yield  of 
Prepared 
Opnm. 


Catties. 
70 
60 
60 


80 
5S 
64 

77 
75 


80 
63 
63 
76 


60  to  80 
60  ^  66 
60  „  66 
60,.  90 
70,.  80 


78 
63 
67 
76 
66 

70 
66 
63 
66 
60 

76 

72 

70 

66t 

6H 


67 
60 


100 

Catties 

Unprepared 

SeUfor 


Hk.  Tls. 
630 
836 
886 
877 
886 

441 
SS6 
819 
414 
183 

400 
860 
360 
430 


489  to  668 

434 

410 
406  to  460 

800 


670 
440 
430 
460 
860 

680 
440 
418 
400 
880 


684.76 
436  ' 
893 
892.73 
879.64 


.76-) 
;.68  f- 
1.73) 


863.76 
849.09 


The  Ooantity 

of 

Prepared  Opinm 

vielded  hy 

loo  Catties  of 

irrd  Dmg 

Sells  for 


Uuprepan 


Hk.Tls. 
660 
866 
866 
407 
819 

499 

418 
406 
474 
808 

630 
460 
460 
630 


496  to  668 

406  M  460 

898  „  43U 

860  ..  683 

876 


69S 

466 

446 

476 
876 

610 
433 
410 
390 
860 


4S6.79 


48087 
876.87 


B^tnners 
Smoke 
DaUyof 
Prepared 
Opinn. 


Mace. 
OS 
0.3 
03 
0.3 
0l3 

1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


0.6  to  8 
0.6  ,.  8 
0.6  „  8 
0.6  „  8 
0.6  »  8 


0.6  to  1.6 

0.6  ,.  1.6 

1,.8 

1  ..8 

8^.8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Aver- 

SmS^ers 
Con. 
snme 
Uuly. 


Mace. 
3 
8 
8 

8 

a 
s 

3 
3 
8 


8to6 

a„6 

8  M  6 
8«  6 


3  ,.4 
8, .4 
3„6 
8,6 
4m6 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


Heavy 

Soiofcen 
Con- 
suae 
D^j. 


Mace. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

B 
8 


11 
8 
8 

11 


8  to  15  i 

^•.12  1 

•^.12  1 
-i*  121 


Sto  7 

5  M    7 
•  •.8 

6  ,.    8 
7„  12 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 


None  smoked  at 


wilfl 


6  to  If 
i  .11 
6.M 
8.M 
6-li 

10 
M 

It 
10 


10 
1i 
13 

» 


6to»^ 

^  spv 
eaa  6e 
■aed  Si  • 

10  Is  99 
10.91 
W.H 
10.  » 
10.  » 

11 
u 
u 
u 
u 


0.6      I      8       . 
None  smoked  at 


Tt 


8toS 
8..S 


6to7 
6^7 


*  Ob  prepared  Opnai,  1 
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One  Mace 
ofPrepnred 

Opiom 
eoau  at  a 

Smoking 
Room. 

Total 

Said  to  be 

Said  to 

The  Habit  it 

not 
eatily  civen  ap 

after 

Smoking  (Years 

or  Mouths). 

Sum  Total  of 
Taxes  Leviable 

Import 
laat 
Tear. 

PftMlaced  Yearly 

in  the 

Provioeeof 

be  Produced 

ioall 
China  Yearly 

on 

100  Cnttiet  after 

Payment 

of 

Import  Duty. 

Description 

of 

Opium. 

Hk.Tlt. 
0.O6.4 
0  06.0 
00.6.8 
0.0.47 
ikOJLO 

PicttU. 

1.463.60 

1,715  61 

S31.60 

626.60 

Picala. 
Pnkien^  1,000 

Picuit. 

10  years 
10     « 
10    I 
10    Z 
10     .. 

Hk.  TIs. 

75  8.8.0 

76  8^.0 
76.8.8.0 
75.8.8.0 
282.1.8 

MNlwa 

Patna 

Bennres 

Persian 

Native  (Chiuete) 

006.S 
0.0.4J 

26.30 
1.S98 
613.90 

- 

- 

10     „ 

10  .; 

10     „ 
10     „ 

60  0  00 
41.1.2.0 
41.1.2.0 
600.0.0 

Mulwa 

Patna 

Bcnaret 

Perk{..u 

NaUve  (Chinese) 

0.a4J 
006.0 
0.0.6.0 
004.6 

19.74 

8840 

1.480.44 

1^129.14 

(f) 

(f) 

(?) 

24.8.0.0 
41.50.0 
41.6.00 
24.3.0.0 

Malva 

Patna 

Benaret 

Persiiin 

NaUve  (Chinete) 

3.O6.O-0.O60 
).O6.O-0A6.0 
)  0.6jO-ao  6.0 
*.0.6.0-0.0.6.0 
)J).6.O-0.0.6.0 

1 

2,118 

8,092 

966 

m 

V) 

(T) 

8  yean 

11 

83.16.0 
83.1.6.0 
83.1.6  0 
83.1.6.0 
88.1.6.0 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benaret 

Persian 

Native  (Chinete) 

0A6J 
0.0.6.4 
O0.6J 
0.0.4.S 
00.S.0 

4.76S.87 

8.610.63 

U^O.99 

HU 

w 

Kwanxtunf,  nil 

(T) 

876.9.5 
89.6.8.3 
89.6.33 
87.5.9.6 

(^) 

Malva 

Patna 

Benaret 

Persian 

KaUve  (Chinese) 

0J).6.4     -^ 
0.0.SJI 
0.0.4  8 
O0.8J     ) 

ao^.9 

H700  . 
( 

KvaogtoiiKi  «*^ 

1^ 

!!: 

10     „ 
10     „ 
10     .. 

46  8.3.2» 
49.1.9.6* 
49.1.9  6* 
46.8.S.2* 

Malwa 

Psliia 

Benaret 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

.» 

243.61 

— 

. 

4716.0 

Malwa 

0J0.6S 

780 J9 

Uun^^nil 

(f) 

4B10Dthl 

89.6.6.0 

Patna 
Benares 

Native  (Chinete) 

0.0.6.4 
0.0.4.0 

600 

KvangtQDg,  nil 

Ht) 

6  montht 
6      „ 

48.6.2.0 
11.5.20 

Benaret 

Native  (Chinese) 

barga  of  Hk.  Tk.  42.6.9.0. 
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HoNOKONO  Statistics.—  Table  showing  ths   Estimated  Annual   Iw^oort 
of  Opium  at  Hongkong  during  each  Fear  from  1859  to  1880  tBc^tfftM. 


Year. 

Qoiintity  Imported. 

Tear. 

Qaantity  Imported. 

1659 

Chests. 
54.863* 
59.405* 

60,0 1 2* 

75.331* 
62,025* 

75.i*8* 

PiCQlS. 

76,523 
81,350 
86,530 
69.537 

1869 

Pioila. 
86,065 

95,045 
89.744 
86.385 
88,382 
91,082 
84,619 
96,985 
94,200 

94.899 

107,970 

96,839 

'60  

'70 

»61 

»71 

*62 

'72 

»63 

'73 

'64 

'74 

»75 

76 

1865 

'77 

'66 

»78 

»67 

'79 

»68 

*80 

*  Hie  figures  for  the  ^^jtKn  1859  to  1864  are  taken  from  a  report  of 
Mr.  CommisBioner  Dick,  dated  Ist  August,  1872.  It  is  there  explained  that  the 
quantity  stated  is  that  exported  from  India  to  China  for  the  jear  ending  SOtk 
April,  ie..  the  year  set  down  here  as  1859  aotoallj  represents  the  period  from 
1st  Maj,  1859,  to  30th  April.  1860.    No  other  statistics  hare  heen  procurable. 


III. — Tddogues  and  Telegraph  Messages, 

Me.  J.  W.  Batten  writes  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

**  When  in  December  last  I  ventared  to  state  to  the  Statistical 
Society  that  I  thoaght  the  penny  telelogne  might  be  a  fact  bj  the 
end  of  1881,*  thoagh  the  members  applauded,  I  think  thej  were 
sceptical.  Yon  will  I  know  be  pleased  to  see  that  we  have  alreadj 
reached  this  stage,  and  that  20,000  messages  a-day  are  now  being 
conveyed  by  telephone  at  a  cost  of  only  id,  each;  but  more  than 
that,  as  I  stated  it  would  be,  the  telegraphic  postal  messages  bara 
also  increased  £skr  more  than  in  any  previons  year." 

Con^fMurison  between  United  Telephet^  Cempamy  and  Poet  Ofice    ■ 
October  and  November,  1881— /or  London. 

Post  Office — total  messages  per  day  35fOoot 

Telephone  Ck>mpany — total  messages  per  day 19,5001 

Post  Office— estimated  number  of  words,  20    700,000 

Telephone  Company — estimated  number  of  words,  100     1,950,000 


*  See  p.  27  (part  1)  of  this  rolume  of  the  Society's  JoumaL 
t  Add  estimated  increase,  it  having  been  found  in  America  that  the  tetogia— ■ 
increase  wherever  telephone  centres  are  established,  30  per  cent. 
X  Actual  figures,  19,511. 
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Comjxzrison  between  United  Telephone  Company  and  Post  Office — Contd, 

Poet  Office — cost  of  messages  to  public ii750 

Telephone  Company — cost  of  messages  to  public 8i 

d. 

Post  Office — cost  per  message  to  public    1200 

Telephone  Company — cost  per  message  to  public 1*08 

Post  Office  messages  in  1880 ^ 9,854,5^^ 

„  per  day  27,001 

Telephone  Company's  messages  in  1880    No  record 

Poet  Office,  estimate,  messages  in  1881 12,835,000 

Telephone  Company,  allowing  present  rate  only  of  I    jon en  000 

increase J        '^^  * 

£ 

Post  Office — cost  to  public ^41,750 

Telephone  Company — cost  to  public 42,000 

Total  number  of  all  telegraph  companies*  messages'!  «      « 

in  1866  when  taken  on  by  Post  Office  J      5»7o  1,9^9 


rV. — Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Years 
1880  and  1881.    By  Richard  Setd,  F.S.S. 

"  The  nnmber  of  failures  announced  during  the  year  1881  has 
been  12.005,  of  which  ij$2^  are  in  the  financial,  wholesale,  and 
mannfactariDg  branches  of  trade,  and  10,680  in  retail  trade, 
professional  pursuits,  builders,  publicans,  among  the  working 
classes,  &c^  S^, 

''The  failures  m  the  wholesale  trades  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 


For  tlic  Year 
1880. 

For  the  Year 
1881. 

In  London „ 

„  Liyerpool  

385 
89 

102 
74 

188 

133 
62 
51 

828 
99 
22 

47 
64 
88 

„  Mancnester 

„  lAncftshire,,...,.. .,....,..,..,. ..... 

„  Yorkshire*    

^97 

145 

54 

41 

97 
20 

„  Birmingham  and  Midland  iron  district 

„  Newcastle,  Middlesborough,  Hull  and  district .... 
„  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Newpoit  and  Swansea 

„  Prorinces  

„  Scotland ^ ^ „... 

„  Ireland 

1,478 

Ir325 

*  Kot  indudtng  Middlesborough  and  Hull. 
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"  The  nmnber  of  failures  in  each  month  daring  the  year  1881 
was  08  follows : — 


Jiinaary. 

Febnwry. 

Hirch. 

AprO. 

May. 

J™.. 

Wholesale 

121 
838 

105 
949 

148 
1,129 

97 
966 

12s 

977 

9« 
721 

Betail    

959 

1,054 

1,277 

1,065 

1,105 

812 

July. 

Augutt 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Deeeabcr. 

Wholesale — 

Betail    ~ 

115 
849 

116 

864 

97 
748 

95 

770 

99 
985 

113 

881 

96i 

980 

845 

865 

1,084 

995 

"  Distributed  as  follows : — 


Janiury. 

Febnwry. 

Mireh. 

ApriL 

M«y. 

Jmat. 

Enolahi)* 

Wholesale 

Betail    

112 
810 

9 
16 

12 

94 
90a 

J 

2 
>9 

138 
1,078 

9 
84 

1 
17 

89 
909 

6 
3a 

2 

as 

117 
926 

9 
29 

2 

22 

82 
684 

7 
26 

2 

SooTLAim. 
Wholesale 

BetaU    ^. 

Ibsland. 
Wholesale 

Betail    

II 

July. 

Augntt. 

September. 

October. 

Norember. 

December. 

Ekolakd. 
Wholesale 

101 
801 

18 
28 

1 
20 

105 
817 

9 

30 

2 
t7 

91 
701 

2 
24 

4 
23 

91 

720 

4 
*7 

*3 

87 
940 

9 
80 

8 
15 

101 

R^4^il     .,„.     -.„- 

832 
11 

Scotland. 
Wholesale 

Betaa    

33 
I 

iBBLAim. 

Wholesale 

Betail    

17 

"  The  varions  branches  of  commerce  show  the  following  pro- 
portions of  failnres : — 
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i  gents,  commission,  jam,  &c. 
Jankers,  joint  stock  banks,! 

and  foreign  bankers    j 

(oots  and  shoes  

JreweTs « 

Mgars  and  tobacco 

'ement  and  asphalte  

Joals 

bntractors  - 

?om  merchants,  millers,  &c 

7otion  and  colonial  brokers   ... 
/otton  spinners  and  manu'l 

facturers    J 

\irriers,  tanners,  and  leather  1 

merchants j 

>i8Coant  and  bill  brokers  

rVbolesale    chemists,    drug- 1 

gists,  Ac J 

>rj8alters,  oils  and  colours    .... 
>7ers,  bleachers,  and  finishers 

electro  platers 

•Engineers,    founders,    iron,  *] 

metal,      and       hardware  V 

merchants J 

financial  agents  


For  the  Yean 


1880. 


146 

!• 

130 
20 
9 
9 
71 
15 
80 
10 

25 

22 
2 

18 

31 
31 

7 

209 


1881. 


105 

3t 

9" 

8 

10 

60 

5 
28 
u 

i5 

28 

17 

46 

«3 
8 

218 


Gl-lass,  lead,  earthenware,  &c. .. 

Gunpowder  

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Jewellers  

Msnufacturers  and  merchants ' 
of  woollens,  worsted,  elas-  * 
tics,  silks,  stuffs,  hosiery .... 

Merchants 

Oil  cloth    

Provisions' 

Rope,  sails,  &c 

Ship  brokers  and  owners 

Shipbuilders 

Stationers,  paper,  &c 

Sugar  refiners  

Tea,  coffee,  and  groceries    

Timber  

Warehousemen  and  importers  1 
of  foreign  goods   j 

Wine 

Woolstaplers  and  merchants  .... 

Woollen  and  cotton  wastes 


Total 


For  the  Yeart 


1880. 


10 

22 

6 

20 

159 

132 

2 

35 

24 

48 

7 

19 

26 
40 

47 

72 
11 

7 


1,478 


1881. 


22 

3 

17 

166 

133 

2 
26 
21 
21 

3 
22 

17 
16 

4« 

71 
»3 
14 


«»3i5 


•  Hull  District  Bank,  Limited,  Hull. 

f  Southport  and  West  Lancashire  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Southport;  Whitchurch 
nd  EUesmere  Banking  Companj,  Limited,  Whitchurch ;  Northern  Coimties  Banking  Com- 
tany.  Limited,  Newcastle. 


"  In  retail  trades,  Ac,  there  were  : — 

FortheYesn 

Butchers  

.  For  the  Years 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

84» 

28 

38 

141 

325 
67 
13 
40 
42 
27 

644 

i8t 

12 

28 

133 

340 
64 

19 
37 
62 

33 
605 

338 
12 

74 
146 

291 

61 
44 
22 
81 

302 

kctors.  artists.  Ac.           

Oib  drivers,  carters.  &c 

12 

ierated  waters,  gingerbeer,  &c. 
iuctioneers,    house    agents,  1 

surrejors  J 

takers  

Cab,  omnibus  proprietors,  1 
livery  stable  keepers    j 

Cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  1 
furniture,  Ac,  makers j 

Wrights J 

Carriai^e  builders 

75 
'34 

ilacksmiths 

^oatboilders,  mast  makers 

3rewer8     

282 

39 

53 
15 
73 

Srick  makers , 

3ru(>h  and  basket  makers  

Carvers,  ffilders     

Builders,  architects,  &c 

Cattle  and  horse  dealers 

*  Not  members  of  any  institute  of  accountants. 

t  One  only  being  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants. 
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For  the  Yean 


1880. 


Chemists,  draggists 

Clerks    

Clerks  in  holy  orders  

Coal  dealers 

Coffee      and    eating    house*) 

keepers  J 

Confectioners   

Coopers     

Com     chandlers,    hay    andl 

straw  dealers / 

Cow  keepers,  dairymen   

Drapers,  hosiers,  &c 

Dyers  and  cleaners 

Engineers  in  navy  and  officers  "I 

in  army  and  navy  (active  > 

and  retired)  J 

Farm  hailiffs,  gamekeepers 

Farmers    

Fishing  smack  owners 

Fishmongers,  poulterers 

Furniture  dealers,  brokers 

Gardeners,  market  gardeners  .... 
Oeneral  dealers,  curiosities    ... 
Glass  and  earthenware  dealers 
Greengrocers,  fruiterers,  1 

potato  salesmen   J 

Chpocers,  provision  dealers,  &c. 

Hair  dressers,  perfumers    

Hatters ... 

Ironmongers,  japanners,  tinmen 

Jewellers,  watchmakers 

Journalists    

Labourers,  bricklayers,  slaters- 
Leather  dealers 

Lime  burners    

Lodging-house  keepers 

Looking-glass  makers,  picture 

frames  

Mariners  

Masons , 


95 
129 

40 
144 

41 

86 
21 

109 

77 

449 

3 

25 

14 

1,223 

26 

121 

44 

56 

197 

64 

177 

1,3«6 

23 

38 

208 

147 

5 

157 

19 

8 

58 

80 

12 
82 


1881. 


62 

ii8 

30 

159 

4» 

IS 
II 

98 

84 

374 
8 

21 

19 

856 

26 

97 

50 

63 

223 

50 

160 

1,226 

37 

45 

'5' 

117 

6 

157 

»5 

2 

31 
^3 

98 
6 


Millers  and  com  dealers ~ 

Milliners,  artificial  florists,  &c..-. 

Miners,  colliers ^ 

Music  sellers  and  publishers  .... 
Musical   instrument  makers  1 

and  dealers   J 

Newspaper  proprietors ~ 

Nurserymen,  florists - 

Oilmen 

Opticians  ..^ 

Organists,  professors  of  music. 

Pawnbrokers  

Photographers 

Plumbers,  painters,  gas  fitters.. 

Potters  

Printers,stationerB,  engravers,  \ 

Ac J 

Publicans 

Saddlers,  harness  makers 

Schoolmasters  

Sewing  machine  dealers 

Shipwrights ^ 

Shoe   and  boot  makers  andl 

dealers  J 

Solicitors  

Stockbrokers,  jobbers,  &e 

Surgeons,  physicians,  dentists... 

Tfulors 

Timber  dealers  and  sawyers  .... 

Tobacconists 

Toy  and  fancy  dealers 

Tradesmen's  assistants 

Travellers 

Turners - 

Undertakers 

Teast  dealers    

Miscellaneous   

Priyate  persons    


Total. 


FortbeTess 


1880.  1S81 


88 
63 
39 

20 

17 

6 
49 
62 

4 

12 

14 

22 

250 

6 

138 

916 
59 
64 

4 


65 

10 

70 

811 

21 

86 

4o 

77 

70 

13 

11 

2 

345 

585 


7* 


9' 
54 


3CI 

^5 
11 

;c 
9^ 
3' 
I- 

\ 

9 

1 

416 

S5C 


11,669  io,(^fc 


In  the  Yenri 

Number  of  Vkilares. 

WholeMde. 

BetaiL 

1877 
78 
•79 
'80 
>81 

11,022 
>5»059 
16,637 
i3.»47 
12,006 

2,172 
2,643 
2,546 
1,478 
1,886 

8,850 

>4.09t 
11.669 

10,680 

"  The  etatistica  of  failures  for  the  year  1881  again  sbow  a  bealtfay 
improvement  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  foar  previons  years. 
The  suspensions  of  the  three  smaU  banks  allnded  to  were  onlj  of 
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local  importance,  and  the  majority  of  the  failares  in  wholesale  trade 
were  among  honses  of  minor  standing.  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  clearing  house  returns, 
amounting  to  nearly  600  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1880  (which  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  include  the  large 
operations  on  the  stock  exchange),  may  be  adduced  as  another  proof 
that  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  country  is  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition. 

*'  In  retail  trade  the  improvement  is  not  so  marked,  but  the 
number  is  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1877.  It  is  possible  that 
a  partial  explanation  of  this  less  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
mar  be  found  in  the  great  extension  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  large  retail  establishments  having 
adopted  a  somewhat  similar  system,  which  may  to  some  extent 
account  for  the  number  of  failures  still  shown  among  grocers, 
provision  dealers,  drapers,  <&c. 


V. — Notes  on  Economical  afid  Statistical  Works, 

The  History,  Principles ^  and  Pra-ctice  of  Banking,  By  the  late 
J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.,  formerly  director  and  general  manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  revised  to  the 
present  date,  by  A.  S.  Michie,  deputy  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland.    London.     In  2  volumes.     (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 

Mr.  Michie  has  performed  a  great  service  both  to  men  of  busi* 
nesR  and  to  economists  by  publishing  a  new  edition  of  Gilbart  on 
banking.  Any  standard  work  on  any  subject  dealing  with  prac- 
tical affairs,  necessarily  needs  revision  from  time  to  time,  and 
Gilbart's  works  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Considering  that 
they  originally  appeared  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  a  lemarkable 
proof  of  their  excellence  that  they  have  not  been  superseded  by  any 
more  recent  treatise ;  that  although  banking  has  grown  with  sur- 
pritting  rapidity  since  Gilbart  first  explained  its  nature  to  the  public, 
his  book  is  still,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  those  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Books  on  the  theory  of  banking  exist  in  abundance,  and 
good  books  too  (we  need  mention  no  names),  but  as  an  expositor 
of  all  which  belongs  to  the  business  of  banking,  Gilbart  is  still 
without  a  rival.  Although,  however,  Gilbart  is  still  the  authority 
on  practical  banking,  his  works  contain  much  which  is  now  out  of 
date,  and  much  which  is  unnecessary,  because  his  advice  has  long 
ago  been  followed  with  regard  to  the  particular  points  in  question. 
Mr.  Michie  has  performed  his  task  with  great  judgment.  He  has 
omitted  all  unnecessary  parts  of  Gilbart's  work,  and  has  added  to 
it  all  that  was  needed  to  carry  the  history  of  banking  down  to  our 
own  time.  Useful  notes  are  appended  to  passages  relating  to 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  practice  of  Gilbart's  day  has 
changed,  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of 
trade  or  the  money  market.  The  later  chapters  describe  the  more 
important  events  which  have  occurred  since  Mr.  Gilbart's^-dcpaaM. 
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The  crises  of  1875  and  1878  occapya  large  space  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  especially  the  latter,  in  the  discassion  of  which  Mr.  Michie  ia, 
of  course,  very  interested,  seeing  that  it  wascansed  by  the  failnreof 
a  Scotch  bank.  It  was,  indeed,  obvions  that  the  Scotch  system  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank :  no 
system  whatever  ought  to  be  tested  by  reference  to  a  case  in  which 
the  most  extreme  mismanagement  in  the  first  instance,  and  deliberate 
fraud  subsequently  played  so  large  a  part.  It  would  be  equally 
unreasonable  to  consider  that  an  engineer's  calculations  and  esti- 
mates  for  the  construction  of  a  girder  bridge  were  untrustworthy, 
the  bridge  having  given  way,  when  the  contractor  supplying  the 
material  had  made  use  of  iron  of  tenacities  and  qualities  differing 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  drawings  and  specifications.  But 
one  inevitable  effect  of  the  failure  was  that  the  soundness  of  the 
Scotch  system  has  been  a  good  deal  canvassed  out  of  Scotland,  and 
that  those  who  have  never  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  system, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them  to 
re-open  the  question.  Apart  from  this,  the  fact  that  in  1879 
parliament  decided  to  enable  unlimited  banks  to  declare  themselves 
limited,  placed  the  Scotch  joint  stock  banks  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position ;  and  although  they  eventually  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  they  did  so  with  some  reluctance.  The 
liability  of  the  proprietors  of  the  chartered  banks  again  was  already 
limited,  too  limited,  in  fact,  to  satisfy  the  able  and  experienced  men 
who  managed  them.  '*  These  banks,**  says  Mr.  Michie,  "  stand  in 
a  unique  position  as  regards  all  other  bauKs  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  incorporated  by  Act  of  parliament  or  by  royal  charter  long 
anterior  to  the  Act  of  1826,  permitting  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
banking  companies,  and,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  their  incorpora- 
tion at  common  law,  the  liability  of  their  shareholders  is  limited." 
The  Act  of  1825  made  it  lawful  for  any  persons  who  might  form 
themselves  into  a  corporation  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  to  declare  themselves  individually  as  well  as  collectively  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  to  any  extent  they  might  think 
proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  Several  of  the  eastern 
and  Australian  banks  have  made  use  of  this  permission,  and  th«r 
shareholders  are  thereby  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
But  the  old  chartered  banks  of  the  United  Elingdom,  including  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen 
Company  Bank,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of  1825.  The 
Act  of  1879  was  also  unavailable,  as  it  was  intended  to  meet  ihe 
case  of  banks  desirous  of  rediicing  their  liability,  and,  as  Mr.  Michie 
observes,  "  there  was  no  other  Act  under  which  they  could  go 
whereby  they  could  gain  the  objects  of  that  Act.  But  the  three 
Scotch  chartered  banks,  having  determined  to  move  with  the  times, 
and  provide  for  their  creditors  some  security  beyond  their  existing 
large  paid  up  capitals  and  reserve  funds,  last  November  (November, 
1881)  lodged  private  Bills  in  parliament  for  that  end.'*  The  Bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Iiords,  but  did  not  get  beyond  the 
second  reading,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Gk)vemment,  which 
led  to  a  lengthy  correspondence  between  the  banks  anjd>the  trfmsoxj, 
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&nd  to  the  drawing  ap  of  two  treasury  minates,  settmg  forth  the 
views  of  the  government  on  the  questions  involved.  The  principal 
objection  rai^d  was  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  unlimited  liability  for  note 
issues  should  be  departed  from.  The  other  points  raised,  especially 
the  objection  of  the  chartered  banks  to  tack  the  word  limited  on  to 
their  titles,  were  not  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  banks 
arc,  by  virtue  of  their  Acts  of  incorporation,  actually  limited.  As 
they  intend  to  continue  so,  while  enlarging  the  extent  of  their 
liability,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  should  feel  any  very  strong 
repugnance  to  calling  themselves  limited.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
£ght  with  the  treasury  turned  almost  wholly  on  the  position  which 
the  banks  desire  to  take  up  with  regard  to  their  note  issues.  The 
question  need  not  be  discussed  here,  and,  indeed,  is  hardly  ripe  for 
free  discussion  as  yet.  But  the  utterance  of  the  treasury  is  signifi- 
4;ant  of  the  fact  that  the  traditional  policy  is  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  present  government.  That  policy  lays  it  down  as  a  principle 
of  all  legislation  affecting  note  issues,  that  such  issues  are  only  to  be 
made  on  terms  and  in  ways  approved  by  the  Stato.  It  is  obvious 
that  its  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  all  note  issues 
but  one,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Probably  no  responsible 
statesman  would  ever  dream  of  carrying  it  out  to  the  extent  of 
depriving  the  Scoteh  banks  of  their  right  of  issue,  but  further 
restrictions  on  those  righto  are  evidently  in  contemplation.  With 
Mr.  Michie's  remarks  on  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Scotoh 
banks  from  the  clearing  house  we  entirely  agree.  It  is  manifestly 
inconvenient,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  unfair,  that  any  large  bank 
/doing  a  considerable  business  in  London  should  be  thus  excluded. 
No  doubt  the  English  banks  conceive  themselves  to  have  valid 
grounds  for  their  dislike  to  the  Scoteh  banks  which  have  established 
themselves  in  London,  but  these  grounds  have  no  relation  to  the 
question  of  admission  to  the  clearing  house,  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  banks  asking  for  it. 


VI. — Additions  to  the  Library. 
Additions  to  the  LUbrary  during  the  Quarter  ended  Zltt  December^  1881. 
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^Arffentine  Oonfederation — 

Estadistioa  del    Oomercio    Exterior  j  de   la  Kaye-^ 

gacion  Interior  y  Exterior  correspondiente  al  afio 

1880.    486  pp.,  map,  la.  8to.     Buenos  Aires,  1881 

Busy 08  AiBBS.    Boletin  de  la  Oficina  de  Estadistica 

de  la  ProTinoia  de.    (Quarterly.)     Afio  I,  Ndm.  8. 

1881  
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Donation!. 


By  vkoM  Pnwnted. 


Austria  and  Hnnffarsr — 
StatirtisohdB  Jahrbuoh  ftir  das  Jalir  1879.     Heft  ▼iii.'^ 
Yereine,    ActdengeseUsohafteD,    Bank-und    Credit-  |  The  Imperial  Centel 
institute,    Beeistrirte    Erwerbs-iind    Wirtbachafts-  I     Statistioal  Commit- 
G^osseiiBchaften,     Besitz-ond     Lastenstand     der  I      sion 

BealitSten J 

StoHsiisohAs  Jahrbuoh  JUr  Ungam  9**'  Jahrgang  1879— "= 

yn.  Das  Clommumoationewesen  

IX.  Cultiis  und  Unterichtswesen 


Statistik  der  OffentUcHen  and  Priyat-Yolksschulen  in' 
den  im  Beichsrathe  Yertretenen  KOnigreiohen  und 
Lindem,  1875.  xzx  +  129  pp.,  maps,  la.  4to. 
Wien,  1876  

Pbaoxtb.     £r6I  hlaynf  m^to  Praha.     (Current  num- 
bers)   


TheBojal  HungariiD 
Statistical  Boreaa 


*  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 


The    Statistiral 
Bureau 


OesterreichiscK-Unffarische  Sparcassen-Zeitung.    (Cur- 1  f|«     iMif^w. 
rent  numbers.)    PoUo.    Wien >  j-ho  jwuww 


Belffimn — 

Ville  de  BruxelUs.  Bulletin  Hebdomadaire  de 
Statistique  D^mographique  et  M^oale.  (Current 
numbers)  

L'lmpdt  Bur  le  Beyenu.  Bapports  et  Documents 
present^  au  Conseil  Communal  de  la,  xlrii  + 
288  pp.,  diagrams,  8to.    1881  


Dr.  E.  Janssens 

The  Sheriff   of    the 
Burgomaster 


Shanghai,  1881— 
April— June | 


China — 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,    4lto. 
I.  Statistical  Series — 

Ko.  2.  Customs   Gazette, 
n.  Special  Series—  ^  I  Bobert  Hart,  Esq^ 

No.    2.    Medical    Beports  for  half-year    ended  j       Peking 

31st  March,  1881.    Twenty-first  issue,  plates .... 
No.  4.  Opium.    Map J 

Denznark.    KationalOkonomisk  Tidsskrift    11'*,  \2^\\  The  Danish  PolitiesI 
Hefte,  1881.    KjObenhavn    J      Economy  Society 

Xgypt — 

Canal  de  Suez,  Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Karigation' 

par  le.    2«  ann^.  No.  8,  1881  

Bmletin  Trimestriel  du  Commerce  Ext^eur.    2***"* 

ann^.    No.  2, 1881    

Commerce  Ext^rieur  pendant  1880.    4to 


The  Director-Genersl 
of  Ststistics,  Osiro 


Franoe — 

Minist^re  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
L^slation  compart.   Octobre  et  NoTembre,  1881.... 

Bulletin  du  Miniature  des  Trayaux  Publics.  Sep- 
tembre  et  Octobre,  1881 

Atlas  de  Statistique  Financi^.    4to.    Paris,  1881  .... 

Chemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais,  d'lnt^rftt  G^n^ral  Documents 
Statitaues  relatifs  aux  ann^  1870,  1871,  et  1878. 
4fco.    Paris,  1880-81 


Digiti 


M.  A.  De  FoTiIle 

The    Ministfy    of 
Public  Works 

The  Director  of 
Statistics,  Ministry 
of  ilnsmoe 

Dr.  F.  J.  Mooat 
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Bonaiiont. 


By  whom  PretentecL 


The  Editor 


France —  Contd. 

BSvue  Biblioffraphique  Universelle^  Parian  1881 — 

Pftrtie  Litt^raiTe.    Ootobre — Deoembre   

Partie  Techniqae.    Septembre  et  Octobre  

L'Eoonomiste  Fran^ais.    (CurreDt  numben.)    Paris „ 

B^Tue  G^ographique  Inteniationale.    Kos.  66, 67, 5^**"*  1 

axm^.    Paris,  1881 J  " 

Sod^t^    de    Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal    de    la.  1  rj^^  Sodetr 

Octobre— Decembw,  1881 J  ^ 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Office,  Berlin 

The  Boyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The     Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The  Medical  Society, 
Frankfort 


Oermany— 

Honatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Beichs. 

September,  1881  » ?. 

PreuMsische  StaiisHk — 
LXII.  Die  Ergebnitse  der  Ermittelung  des  Emteer- 

trages  in  Preussen  im  1880 

Saxony — 
Zeitschrifts  desK.  Sftchsischen  Statistischen  Bureau*s/ 

XXVI    Jahrgan^,  1880.     Heft  i  und  ii 

Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Eoui- 
greich  Saohsen,  &c.,  auf  das  Jahr  1882.     8to. 

Dresden    

BxSLiK.  YerGffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus 
der  Stadt ;  Eheschliessungen,  Oeburten,  Sterbef&lle 

und  Witterung,  &c.     (Current  numbers) 

F&AlTKTiTBT-A.-M.  Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Yerwaltung' 
des  Medicinalwesens  die  Erankenanstalten  und  die 
Oeffentlichen  Gesundheitsrerhaeltnisse  der  Stadt, 
XXIV  Jahrgang,  1880   

StatistiTdes  Hamburgischen  Staats,  Heft  xi,  1881    {  ^^^^^g^"^''  ""^ 

Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1880,  und  Schiffahrtsrer-  \  The  Bureau  of  Trade 
kehr  yon  1846  bis  1880    J       Statistics 

Italy— 

Aimali  di  Statistioa.    Serie  2*,  toI.  xxt,  1881 ^ 

Atti  della  GKunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agniria  e  sulle  con- 

dizioni  della  Classe  Agricola.    Vol.  ii,  fasc.  1,  2  e  3. 

4to.    Boma,  1881    

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agrari.     (Current  numbers.)     1881 

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.    Annoxii;  Ko.  8.    1881   

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle    Situazioni    dei    Conti. 

Anno  xii,  No.  8.    1881  

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Bisparmio.    Anno  ri,  No.  4. 

1881 

Bollettino  di  Kotizie  Commeroiali.     Anno  iii,  Nos. 

28, 24.    1881   

Bollettino  Consolare.    Nos.  9  e  10.    1881  

Oompte-Bendu     du     Congr^     International     pour 

1' Amelioration  du  Sort  des  Sourds-Muets  tenu   Ik 

Milan,  Septembre,  1880.    826  pp.,  8vo 

Dodioesima  Belazione  sull'  Amministrazione  deU'  Anse 

Ecclesiastico  perl  'anno  1880.       clii  +   173  pp., 

4to ^ 


The  Director-Oenenl 
of  Statistics 
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[Deo. 


DonAtioM. 


By  whom  Frtaealei. 


lUly—Contd. 

MoTimento  della  Kavigazione  Italiana  nei  Porti  EsterL 

Anno  xvii,  1878.    Iv  +  185  +  51*  pp.    Boma,  1881 
Notizie  Statistiohe  siilla  Industris  MmerarU  in  Italia 

dal  1860  al  1880.    413  pp.,  maps,  diagrams,    la.  8to.. 
Popolaxioney  Movimento  deUo  Stato   Civile.     Anno 

rviii,   1879.      Introduzione   e   Partie  Seoonda,  la. 

870 

Belazione  Medioo-Statistica  sulle  Condizioni  Sanitarie^ 

dell    Esercito    Italiano  nell  anno  1878.     263  pp., 

diagrams,  la.  870 

Statistica    della  Istruzione   Elementare,    Pubblica  e 

Priyata,    in     Italia,    anni     Scolastici     1877-78    e 

1878-79.    Iri  -I-  142  pp.,  la.  8vo 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale.     Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione,  dal  1®  Gennaio  al  31  Agosto,  e  dal  1^ 

Gennaio  al  31  Ottobre,  1881.    4to 

Strade  Ferrate,  Belazione  Statistica  snlle  Costruzioni 

e  sail'  Esorcizio  delle,  per  1'  anno  1880.    486  pp., 

4to.,  maps,  plates 

Telegrafi    del    Begno    d*    Italia     nell'    anno    1880, 

Belazione  Statistica  soi,  xo  +  203  pp.,  map,  diagram, 

folio , 

Istruzioni    Scientifiche    pei    Yiaggiatori    raocolte    da 

Arturo  Issel.   656  pp.,  plates,  &c.,  8to.   Boma,  1881. 
SocietJi  Italiana    d'Igiene,  Giomale  della.    Anno  iii, 

Nos.  9—11.    Milano,  1881 j ' 


TheDireetor-OeDenl 
of  Statistica 


Dr.  F.  J.  Ifbnat 


>  TbeDireotor-Chneral 
<^  Statistics 


Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 
TheSocietj 


Japan.    Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions  of  the.  1 
VoL  ix,  part  ii.    August,  1881.    8yo.    Yokohama. j 


WetherlandB.    Staatkundig  en  Staat  huishoudkundig  f      sL^^^"*^  th« 
Jaarboekje  Toor  1881.    Diagrams.    Amsterdam    |      Nethcrianda 


Portugal — 


Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletim  da.    2*  1  ^^  Society 
serie,Ko.  6.    1881  J  ^ 

MoEAMBiQUB.    Bolctim  da  Sociedade  de  G^eographial 

de.    Annol,Kos.3,4,6.    1881.    8to.   Mocambiqae./  " 


Boiunanla — 

Statiftica  din  Romania — 
Mouyement    de    la    Population     pendant    1877.' 

93  pp.,  4to 

Statistica  Judiciara  pe  anul  1875.     106  pp.,  4to. 

Bucharest,  1881  

Tableau  G^dral  indiquant  le  Commerce  delaBoumanie 
avec  les  Pmseances  Estrang^res  pendant  I'ann^ 
1880.    190  pp.,  4to 


Bnaaia — 

Apergu  G^n^ral  de  Operations  des  Institutions  Judi- 
ciaires  et  des  Benseignements  Statistiquee  sur  las 
Pr^Tenus  pour  1874.    Ixx  pp.,  4to 

State  of  the  Crops  in  1881.  (Tvro  Pamphlets  in 
Bussian,  with  a  summary  of  general  conclusions  in 
French.)    Maps,8?o.    St  Petersburg,  1881 


The    Chief   of    the 
Statistical  Bureaa 


»  Dr.  F.  J.  Mooat 

l^e  Departmant  of 
Agncultura  and 
IncUutiy 
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Carta  de  loe  Ferro-Carriles  de  Espafia  en  V*  de  Julio^ 

de  1881 TheDirector- General 

Situadon  de  las  Garreteras  del  Estado  que  comprende  |-     of  Public  Works, 

el  i^  general  en  1^  de  Julio  de  1881.     207  pp.,        Madrid 

la.8T0 J 

Sociedad  Geogr^ca  de  liadrid,  Boletln  de  la.  Tomo  xi,  ~ 


Noe.  8,  4,  5. 


fica  de  liadrid,  Boletln  de  la.  Tomo  xi,  1  mv    goniety 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Christiania 


Sweden  and  Norway — 

'SovWAT^OfficielU  SiatUHk— 

C.  Ko.  16.    Uddrag    af    Aarsberetninger    fra    de^ 

forenede  Bigers  Konsuler  for  aaret 
1880.    S***  Hefte  (Consular  Report) 

D.  „    1.    Orersigt  oyer  Kongeriget  Korges  Ind- 

toBgter  og  Udgifter  for  aaret  1877  og 
1'^  HalTaar,  1878  (State  Finances).... 
F.     „    1.    Den  Norske  Statstelegrafs  Statistik  for  )- 

1880  (Telegraph  Statistics)  

F.      •»    2.    Tabeller   redkommende  Norses   Post- 
TOBsen  for  1880  (Postal  StaUstics)   .... 
Beretning  om  de  Norske  Jembaner  og  deres  Drift 
1854-79  (Railways).    73  +   129  pp.,  maps,  dia- 
grams, &c.    Christiania,  1881 ^ 

SwxDBir — Officiela  SfatitHk — 

a.    F&ngrftrden  Ny  fiJljd  XII.    F&ngrards-Styrel-^ 

sens  Underd&niga  Berilttelse  fdr  1870  (Prisons) 
Nagra     Grunddrag     af      Sreriges      Befolknings.  >  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 
Statistik  fdr  &ren  1748-1875  (Demography) .  53  pp., 
4to.    Stockhohn,1878 J 


United  States- 
Agriculture,  Monthly  Report  upon  the  condition  of  1 

Crops,  September,  1881 j 

Bnrectu  of  ataiutict — 

Quarterly  Reports  of  Imports,  Exports,  Immigra-^ 
tion,  and  Navigation,  to  30th  June,  1881.    No.  4, 
1880-81 

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  8.    1881-82 

Commercial  Relations.  Cotton  GK>od9,  Trade  of  the 
World,  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States 
therein  (Consular  Reports).  No.  12.  October,  1881 

The  Railroad  Problem. — Cost  of  Transportation, 
Railroad  Confederations  or  Pooling  Arrange- 
ments, &c.  By  Joseph  Nimmo,  jun.  89  pp.,  Svo. 
Washington,  1881    

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Annual  Report  of  the, 
for  1881.    70  pp.  8vo 

MABSAOHnSBTTS — 

Second   Annual  Report    of   the  State    Board  oV 
Health,    Lunacy  and    Charity,  for    1880,    with 
Supplement  on  Public  Health.    XTiii  +  197  pp., 
doth.    Maps,  diagrams,  &e.,  la.  8yo 

Thirty-ninth  Registration  Report  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths  for  1880.  Tiii  +  121  + 
olxxxii  pp.,  cloth,  la.  8to 


The      Commissioner 
of  Agriculture 


Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of 
State,  Washington 


»  J.  J.  Knox,  Esq. 


The  State  Board  of 
Health,  Boston 
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Heniy  B.  Bate, 
Esq.,  Seeretazjof 
theBoftrd 


United  States— Co»<<f. 

MiOHIQAN — 

State  Board  of  Health,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of^ 
to  30th   September,  1880.    Ixxxriii   +   506  pp., 
cloth,  diagrams,  Ac.,  la.  8t6 

Diphtheria,  Bestriction  and  Prevention  of.  Docu- 
ment issued  hj  the  State  Board  of  Health.  8  pp., 
la.  8vo.    Beyised  edition,  1881 ^ 

BHODB  ISLAITD— 

Vital  Statistics.    Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  thel 

City  of  Providence  for  1880.    8vo I  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow, 

Beports  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence  during  |       Begistrmr 
September,  1881 J 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Proceedings 

of  the.    Yol.  xvi,  parts  1  and  2,  from  May,  1880,  to 

June,  1881.    Plates,  Ac.    Boston 

American  Agricultural  Association.    Journal  of  the.' 

Vol.  i,  Nos.  1, 3,  and  4.     Diagrams,  &c.,  8?o.    Kew 

York,  1881  

American  Philosophical  Society — 

Proceedings  of  the.     VoL  xix,  Nos.  107  and  108,^ 
March,  1880,  to  June,  1881.     Maps,  plates,  &c. 
8vo 

Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  xv,  new  series,  part  8. 

Plates,  Ac.,  4to.    Phikdelphia,  1881    ., 

Bankers'  Magazine.    VoL  xxxvi.    Nos.  4  to  6.    New"" 

York,  1881   i' 

Medical  Herald,  The.    Vol.  iii.    Nos.  30  to  32.    8vo.  1 

Louisville,  1881    , ' 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Yol.  Ixxxii.    Nos.  4 ' 

to  6.    Phihidelphia,  1881 

Smithsonian  Institution — 

A  Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry.     628  pp.,  doth,  \  mu^  t«-4^*4^*:«« 

portrait,  imp.  8vo.    Washington,  1880 |  ^®  Institution 

Society  for  Political  EdmcaHon,   New  York,     Eco^ 

Homie  Tracts,  Series  1880-81.     12mo. 

(1)  What  is  a  Bank?     What  Service  does  a^ 

Bank  perform?  A  Lecture,  by  Edward 
Atkinson.    36  pp 

(2)  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science:  a 

selected  list  of  books  recommended  for 
general  reading,  and  as  an  introduction 
to  special  study.     36  pp 

(3)  SuHecte  and  Questions  pertaining  to  Political 

Economy,  Constitutional  Law,  Ac.    24  pp. 


The  Academy 


The 


The  Society 


The  Editor 


The  Institute 


The  Hon.  DavH  A. 
Wells 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Poaaoasions. 
Canada.     Census  of  1870-71.     5  vols.,  cloth,  maps,  \  The  Begiitarar-GeBe- 
la.  8vo.    Ottawa,  1873-78 J      ral,  England 

Ceylon.     Beport  of  the  Begistrar-G^nenJ  of  Lands,  1  Lionel  Lee,  Siq^ 
and  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  1880.   Folio.  V      Acting  Begiitar- 
Colombo,  1881 J      General 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  PoMOssiona — Contd, 
-Grenada.    Censui,  Beturns  of,  with  Eeport.     26  pp.,  \  The  Hon.  D.  C.  Oar- 
folio.    Grenada,  1881 J      raway 


Tndia,  Brltiah— 

Trade  and  KaTigation,  Monthly  Accoaots.  Nos.  5 
and  6.    1881    

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.  Accounts  of. 
No.  1,  AotiI  to  June,  1881 , 

Beport  on  Sanitai^  Measures  in  1879-80,  together  with' 
Miscellaneous  Information  up  to  June,  1881.     Vol. 
xiii,  268  pp.,  plan,  folio 

Beyiew  of  the  Maritime  Trade  of  British  India  with 
other  Countries,  for  1880-81.  61  pp.,  folio.  Cal- 
cutta  

Statement  of  the  T^de  of,  with  British  Possessions 
and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  fiye  years  1875-76  to 
1879-80.    xliii  -h  884  pp.,  foUo.    1881  

Calcijtta.  Beport  on  the  Census  of  the  Town  and 
Suburbs  of,  taken  on  the  17ih  February,  1881. 
61  +  cvii  pp.,  plan,  folio 


The  Indian  (Jovern- 
ment 


0.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
India  Office 

The  Indian  Qoyem- 
ment 

C.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
India  Office 


H.  Bererley,  Esq. 


The  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaU— 
Proceedings.  No.  8,  August,  1881.     Plate  . 
Journal.    Vol.  50,  Part  I,  Kos.  8  and  4. 
No.  3.    1881.    Plates 


■ii\ 


Part  II,  \  The  Society 


:lCaiiritiiia.    Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of,  1880.  Folio.  \  The  Colonial  Secre- 
Port  Louis,  1881 J      taiy 

Jfew  Sonth  Walea — 

Statistical  Begister  of,  for  1880.    Ti  +  824  pp.,  folio.*^ 

Sydney,  1881   

Vital  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport  on,  for 

1880.    Two  copies.    68  pp.,  folio.    Sydney,  1881.... 
Begistrar-Oeneral's  Beport  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of 

Sydney  and  Suburbs,  August,  1881 


JTew  Zealand.    Friendly  Societies     Beport  on,  durmgl  w.B.E.Brown,Esq. 
the     Quinquenmum    ended     81st    December,    1877.  >      Eeffistrar-Genenl 


9  pp.,  folio.    Wellington,  1881    J 


B^gistrar-Genend 


4iiieenaland — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1880. 


.                            X  -I-  227  pp.1 
folio.    Brisbane,  1881     I  The  BegiBtrar-(Jene- 


Supplement  to  the   GoTemment  Gazette,  containing  [ 
vital  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    J 


ral,  Queensland 

Preliminary  Statement  of  Census  of  1881.    19  pp.,  1  -^  t  Blackeney  Esq. 
folio.    Brisbane   J       *   '  /»    •h- 


Bonth  Australia — 

South  Australian  Institute.    Annual  Beport,  1880-81.  ^  rj^^  Institute 


8to.    Adelaide 


:}' 


^asmanla-^ 

The  Mercury  of  Hobart«  with  Beports  on  Vital  Statis- 1  Dr.     E.    Swarbreok 
tics.     (Current  numbers)   J      Hall,  Hobart     j 
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India,  Oolonial,  and  other  Poaaesaiona — Contd, 
Taamania — Contd. 
Statistios  of  the  Ck>loii7  of,  for  1880.    218  pp.,  folio.  1  £.  C.  Kowell,  ^Emt^r 
Hobarfc,  1881    J      GoTermnent  Stalici 

yiotorla — 
Australasian  Statistics  for  1880.     14  pp.,  folio.    Mel-l  tt  tt  rr  _■.       ^ 

bourne.    1881 1 \  ^'^  ^*^'flS3: 

The  Census  of  1881.    2  pp.,  foUo J      G<^«™n«ntStatet 

^^  1881^^''"'  "^^  Begistrars'  Beports   to  30th  1  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
Statistical  JRegitterfor  1880— 


1h.: 
1    « 

JMii 

Part  I.  Blue  Book  "I  „  ^  „  «^ 

Part  II,  Finance,  Ac I  ^'^'  "^^^'afST 

iendly  Societies.    Third  Annual  Report  for  1880 J     Go^-^fMient  Static 

:}■ 


Friendly 


Boyal  Society  of— 

Transactions  for  1860.    Vol.  v.    Plates  

TransacUons  and  Proceedings  for  1880.    VoL  xvii,  ^  The  Society 
plates     


TTnited  Xinffdom — 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  1  -^  f^rm      -» 
Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom.    1881.    [0-8078]  /  ^  ^**"®^  *^- 

Railways,  Summaiy  of  Statistics  of,  in  the  United  1 
Kingdom,  for  1870  and  1876-80.     (2  copies.)    Sheet.  \  W.  Fairlamb,  Esq. 
York.    1881 J 

^^yember^l^''''*    ^''''^^^  ^^'^^    ^*''^' }  The  Board  of  T«de 
Woods,   Forests,  and    Land   Rerenues,    Fifty-ninthl  TheCommissionenof 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of.    No.  807.  211  pp.,  V     H.M.  Woods  and 

maps,  folio.    1881  J       Forests 

Parliamentary  Papers  from  1811  to  1848,  viz. : — 

Reports  of  Committees.    123  vols "]  The    Committee    of 

„       from  Commissioners.    92  vols V      the  United  Service 

Accounts  and  Papers.    128  vols.  J       Club 

Bngland  and  Walea — 
Quarterly    Returns  of    Marriages    to  June ;   Births  1  The  Registrsr-Geiie^ 

and  Deaths  to  September,  1881.    No.  181 J       ral  of  England 

Wbst  Susssx.      Seventh    Annual    Report    on    the! 

Sanitary  District  of,  by  Charles  Kelly,  M.D.,F.RC.P.  \  Dr.  C.  Kelly 

68  pp.,  plan.     8vo.     Worthing,  1881  J 

London.    City  Census  of  1881.    Particulars  rehkting  1  Sir  Heniy  W.  Peek, 

to  the  City  Churches.    Broad  sheet j       Bart. 


^  The  Regi8tnu>6(ene- 
ral  of  Ireland 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the*^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitaiy  Districte,  Weekly  Returns, 

with  a  Quarterly  Summary.    (Current  numbers)  .... 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages  to  June ;  Births 

and  Deaths  to  September,  1881.    No.  71 

Scotland — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal  1  ««  ^  -p^  .  .  _«_n^^w> 
towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.     (Current  \      li^J^^^^J^ 
numbers) J  "  2»«'«*""** 
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Sootland —  Contd. 

Quarterlj  Betum  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to  1  The  BegiBtrar-Gene- 

80th  September,  1881 J      ral  of  Sootland 

OiASGOW.     Bemarks  by  Medical   Officer,  to  accom-l 

nanj  Mortality  Tables  for  the  Quarters  ending  with  >  Dr.  J.  B.  Bussell 

March  and  June,  1881    J 


Authors,  Ao. — 

iiAGOT  (John).  Frirate  Bill  Legislation  and  Local 
Government.  An  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Beform. 
56  pp.,  8to.     Dublin.     1881 

Baxter  (R.  Dudley).  Local  Goremment  and  Taxa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Goschen*s  Beport.  104  pp.,  diagram, 
8vo.     1874  

Bisso  (Marco).  II  Nuoto  Progetto  di  Legge  sugli 
Infortuni  del  LaToro.     25  pp.,  la.  8to.    Boma,  1881 

Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland.^ 
Edited  by  G.  P.  Beran,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  D.L.— 

Part    X,  Bailway  Telegraph 

„      XI,  Sanitary   I 

„    XII,  Geological  and  Mining  J 

BoGOABDO    (Gerolamo).    Sul     Biordinamento    dellel 
Banche  in  Italia.    282  pp.,  la.  8to.    Torino.  1881....  J 

CiLADWiCK  (Edwin).  Samtary  Progress  in  Preventive," 
as  compared  with  that  in  Curative,  Science.    26  pp 
8vo.     1881    

Chadwice  (John  Oldfield).     Beports  on  the  Estate  of 
Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  with  Life  and  History.     liv  V 
+  299  pp.,  cloth,  portrait,  plan,  &c.     1881 J 

Chamberlain  (Rt.  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.).    The  Frenchi 
Treaty  and  Beciprocity.     38  pp.,  12mo.     1881  I 

Cboss  (J.  K.),  M.P.  Imports,  Exports,  and  the  French  ( 


The  Author 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 
The  Author 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E. 

Johnston 


re  A 


The  Author 


Treaty. 


1881 


12  pp.,  12mo 
Gbddbs  (Patrick).    The  Classification  of  Statistics  and] 

its  Besults.   30  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1881 J 
GoTHBiE  (Edwin).    The  Decimal  System  applied  to^ 

Coinage,   Weights,   and    Measures.      34  pp.,   8vo. 

Manchester  [1880] 

Bakbb  (Henry).     On  the  Growth  of  the  Manchester 

Population.     27  pp.,  8vo.     1881  

Hakilton  (Bowland) .    Money  and  Value :  an  Inquiry 

into  the  Means  and  Ends  of  Economic  Production ; 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  and 

Indian  Currency,   xxviii  +  392  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.   1878_, 
Jenkins  (H.  M.).   Some  Comparative  Results  of  Large 

and  Small  Farm  Systems ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the 

Agricultural  Statistics  of   Belgium.     52  pp.,  8vo. 

1881  , 

Keixt  (Charles),  M.D.     The  Distribution  of  Diph- 
theria in  West  Sussex.     15  pp.,  8vo.     1881    

Kdrdsi  {Joseph) — 

Ouvrages  du  Bureau  Communal  de  Statistique  de  la"" 
ViUe  de  Budapest.     36  pp.,  8vo.    Berlin,  1881.... 

Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  im  Jahre  1881,  Besultate 
der  Yolksbeschreibung  und  Yolksz&hlung,  vom  1 
Januar,  1S81.  176  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1881  


The    Committee    of 
the  Cobden  Club 

The  Author 


The  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society 


The  Author 
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Authors,  &o. — Contd. 

Man  (E,  G^arnet).  The  Commerce  and  Prospects  of 
Enffland,  and  a  Beyiew  of  the  Agricaltural,  Iron, 
and  Cotton  Trades.    30  pp.,  8to.    1880 

Neuuann-Spallabt  (Dr.  J?.  X.  Ton) .    Uebersichten' 
der     Weltwirthschaft,    Jahrgang    1880.      xii    + 
376  pp.,  sm.  8vo.    Stuttgart,  1881  

^BWOOMB  (Frederick  N.).  Plan  to  Liquidate  the 
National  Debt  with  Ijess  than  the  Cost  of  Interest. 
21  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     [1881]   

Newmaboh  (Wm.  Thos.).  Letters  in  1864-65  from 
Canada,  United  States,  and  Austria.  202  pp.,  doth, 
portraits,  8vo.     1880  _ 

PiM  (Joseph  T.).  Our  Foreign  Commerce  and  Free' 
Trade  Policy.    24  pp.,  8to.    Dublin,  1881  

]RoTH  (Henry  Ling) .  The  Climate  of  Mackay,  Queens- 
land.   19  pp.,  diamm,  8vo.    Sydney,  1881 

fliBMBNS  (C.  Wm.) .  D.CL.,  &c.  Science  and  Industry : 
an  Address  as  President  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute.    28  pp.,  8vo.     1881  

Tatlo&*8  Calendar  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Scientific 
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Bbitish  Associatioic  :  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Fiftj-first  Meeting  held  at  York  in 

August,  1881  (see  Duff,  Grant) 649 

retrospectire  summary  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  section  .     649-59 
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BriLDiFa  stones,  Talue  of  granite,  nuLrbles,  Blates,  &c.,  in  Ireland      .  695-6 
Bullion   and    Spbcib,    gold  and    Bilyer   imported   and    exported, 

January— December,  1878-80 183 

see  Goldy  Silver. 

Burns,  tabU  of  mortality  from,  1848-61 461 

BuTTBB,  importe  from  different  countries,  1876-79  ....  710 

-Caird  (James,  C.B.).     Opening  Address  at  FrendetU  of  the  Statit' 

tical  Society,  Tuesday^  \Uh  November,  1881         ....     639 

The  English  land  qnestioii  made  the  rabieet  of  hii  addresa,  as  one  that  will 
demand  early  consideration  for  legislatran  .....      6S9 

Loss  of  farming  capital  from  the  bad  seasons  in  England  ab<mt  lao  milfions 
(one-third  uf  the  capital)     .......      6S9 

Excessive  contemporaiy  increase  of  wheat  prodoction  in  the  United  States 
in  1840-80,  from  lo  to  6o  million  quarters  .....      030 

Eneooraging  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  euormoos  increase  of  foreirn  prodnee 
importation,  prices  have,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  wooil^  inocased 
also,  and  tlie  decline  of  wheat  hits  been  only  4.  per  cent.    .  .      690 

Large  extent  of  amble  land  converted  into  pasture  (valne  8  millions  sterling) ; 
decreased  value  in  cattle  and  sheep  since  1874, 18  millions  sterling  .      631 

The  proportionate  increase  of  importations  of  meat  to  com  as  175  to  90  per 
cent.  .........      681 

Probability  of  mixed  husbandry  holding  its  ground  in  England  under  the 
wider  competition  to  which  now  exposed;  the  cost  of  tnuisp<»t  from 
America  beine  a  natural  protection  of  ii$.  a  quarter,  and  the  Western 
State  fiirroers  naving  their  own  heavy  local  taxation  .  .  6SI-^ 

Statement  sliowing  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  using  his  capital  in  culti- 
vating another's  land,  rather  than  become  a  landholder  himtelf      .  .       6SS 

Advantngeous  terms  oflfered  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  the  tenant  farmers       .      634 

Necessary  changes  in  our  agricultural  system :  a  fee-simple  ownership  for  the 
landlora,  and  a  greater  security  for  liis  capital  emplaved  to  the  farmer  634-6 

■Statement  showing  tlie  superior  position  and  income  of  the  English  capitalist 

farmer  to  the  French  p^uant  proprietor  possessing  the  same  capital  .      6Si 

•Comparison  of  English  farming  with  the  small  farm  system  of  Ireland,  to  tiie 
advantage  of  the  former     .......      6S5 

•Grievances  connected  with  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  and  the  laws  of 

distress  in  England  and  hypothec  in  Scotland         ....      636-7 

Ulster  tenant  right  for  compensation  for  improvements  not  so  applicable  in 
England,  owing  to  all  permanent  improvements  being  generally  made  by 

theUndlord 638-9 

Compensation  for  tensnts'  improvements  best  ascertained  by  valuataoa,  as 

under  the  Agricultural  Holdinip  Act  of  187i^  ....      640-41 

Relative  importance  of  the  foreign  artidea  of  agricolinral  produce  which 
come  into  competition  with  our  own,  and  propoaed  modes  for  meeting  it     .      641^ 

UhU  showing  quantities  and  prices  of  articles  imported,  1860-80.  showing 

increase  or  decreHse       .      .  ...  .  .  .  .      643 

remarks  on  ditto  in  Proceedings  of  Meeting         ....     644 
Lefenre  (Shaw) 

After  moving  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird,  mid  he  thought  the  deftciait 
harvests  01  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  fall  in  price  of  com  instead  of  a  com- 
pensating rise,  sufficient  to  explain  the  serious  losses  of  the  fanners ;  the 
circumstances  in  America,  consisting  of  an  immense  extension  of  agricul- 
tural production  owing  to  large  numbers  of  people  in  commerce,  from 
depression  in  trade,  leaving  the  towns  and  taking  to  farming,  and  the 
ex&eniely  good  harvests,  affording  an  unfortunate  combinaUon  against  the 
British  farmer;  probable  high  rates  for  wheat  in  the  futore  when  liclit 
crops  occur  in  both  countries  at  once;  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Caird  in  hia 
ideas  on  entail,  and  related  a  case  of  a  friend  with  property  valued  ai 
i2,ooo{.  a-year  who  had  lost  all  his  income  through  the  losses  of  his 
tenants;  he  approved  Mr.  Caird's  views  on  tenants*  compensation,  and  not 
of  the  Mle  of  tenants'  interests  to  tlihrd  parties  witliout  consent  of  the 
landlords ;  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  no  way  applicable  to  Englaod ;  the  tenant 
in  Ireland  making  most  of  the  improvements, and  in  Euglud,  the  landlord; 
difficulty  in  England  of  tennuts  becoming  owners  of  their  funis,  from  the 
large  sixe  of  them  (200  to  250  acres)  ..... 

Heywood  (James) 

Seconded  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird 618 

iCatrd  (James).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incumbered 

Estates  Court) 280 

remarks  in  discussion  (6Kij  on  Temperature  and  Mortality)         .  268 

remarks  in  discussion  (Widford  on  Violent  Deaths)    .         .         .  526 

remarks  in  discussion  (Hyde  Clarke  on  the  Hill  Stationa  of  India)  560^71 
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Snccets  of  the  propoaal  of  1800,  and  its  decennial  repetition  since     .  .  899-400 

Natnre  and  contents  of  this  preliminary  report,  and  comparatire  freedom 

from  error    .........  400 

Total  population  of  England  and  Wales  nearly  a6  millions ;  the  highest  rate  of 

increase  since  1841 ;  natural  increment  %\  millions,  or  15  per  cent.  .  401-S 
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Comparative  prepress  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  .  .  40fr-6 

Urban  sanitary  districts         .......  406 

Bates  of  increase  of  towns     .......  406 

Increase  of  the  population  of  London  in  its  borders,  but  decrease  in  the  oentre 

districta 409 

Population  of  London  doubted  in  tweotjr  years  ....  410 

Popuhtion  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  component  parts  in  1881,  and  of 

those  at  previous  censuses  .......  411 

^— Its  increase  or  decrease  in  successire  decades     ....  419 

CBK8U8  of  United  States.  The  Population  of  the  United  Statee 
[comparison  of  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  from  the  *'New 
YorkBeyiew"] 414 

TakU»  of  populatbn  of  each  State  in  1870  and  1880  showing  their  eompan- 
tiTc  progress)  large  relative  increase  of  the  South,  and  its  growth  in 
material  prosperity  ........      414-17 

CBVBT78  of  India.    Summary  of  the  Ceneue  of  all  India,  1881  •     606 

TailM  of  nopuhtion  by  sex  of  the  provinces  of  India,  and  comparatire  state- 
ment of  1881  and  previous  censuses  .  .  .  .      61(^11 

Chadwiok  (J.  O.).  Semarke  in  proposing  a  TOte  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Chiy 442 

Chapxls  of  the  City.    See  Churchee  and  Clu^ls. 

China.    See  Opium, 

CHtntOHES  and  Chapils  (Ci^).  Census  qf  Congregations  of  the 
Citg  Churches  and  Chapels  [from  the  "  St.  James's  Gazette  "  13th 
June,  1881] 696 

Question  of  maintaining  so  many  costly  empty  churches,  and  difflcnlty  as  to 

destruction  of  such  works  of  art  and  landmarks  of  history  .  .  .697 

rcMfofcensustakenonSunday,  1st  May,  1881         ....      596-401 

Clabkx  (Hyde).  The  English  Stations  in  the  EiU  Begions  of 
India :  their  Value  and  Importance,  with  some  Statistics  of  their 
Products  and  Trade 628 

Early  history  of  hill  settlements :  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  desire  of  our 
Inidiui  statesmen  that  they  should  be  neopled  by  the  English,  or  at  least 
used  as  military  colonies  i  gradual  growtn  or  the  mil  towns  .      586-9 

Description  of  hill  districu  and  towns  in  the  northern  or  tea  regions, 
Assam.  Sbc 589-81 

—  Chirrapoonjee  station,  its  jgreat  rainfall,  sncceeded  by  Shillong,  a 
magnificent  plateau  30  miles  to  lU  north     .  .  .  .  .533 

—  Uaijeeling,  due  north  of  Calcutta,  near  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  other  towns  on  the  sub-Himalayas  .      5SS-6 

Simla,  the  most  important  of  the  hill  suUons,  and  other  ndghbouring 

towns         .........      6S^7 

—  towns  more  lately  formed  in  the  PuiHaub,  Murree,  fcc  .  .  .      538 
Description  of  hill  districts  and  towns  <»  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the 

southern  coffee  and  gold  regions     ......      139 

remarkable  character  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  India ;  Dr.  fiumeU's 

attribution  of    the  building  of  the  temples  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  to 
former  discoveries  of  gold  in  southern  India  in  the  eleventh  to  thirteenth 
centuries     .........      540 

•— —  later  instances  of  large  treasures  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo  Saltan 
and  others  .........      541 

-^  the  recent  gold  working  in  the  Wynaad  district  not  commenced  till 
1868  by  Mr.  Sterne,  Mr.  Withers  and  others  ;  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and 
ree(s,8M: 54S-4 
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Clabkb  (Hyde).     The  English  Statiom  in  India^eontd, 

Pn^resiof  the  hill  auesti<Mi  in  I^ia  and  in  pariiament:  neeestitylbr  the 
connection  of  the  bill  itationa  by  railiray,  and  promotion  of  tho  anl^joet 
in  parliament  ........      144-1 

Statistictf :  tea,  thincona,  horses,  cattle,  lie,  vool,  timber,  and  beer  .  •      S4S-5S 
minerala         .........      Wl-S 

Trade  with  Ilif(h  Asia,  AfshanitUn.  Kashmere,  Thibet.  8cc ;  statistics  •      K4-8 

Derelopment  of  the  hill  resources,  aborigines,  militaiy  cetaMishinept^ 
economy  and  efficiency        ....•••      U6-0 

Diseussion  on  Mr.  Blyde  Clarke**  Paper : 
Bobinson  (Sir  W.  Rose) 

Drew  attention  to  the  highland  platean  of  Coembatore.  Madnra,  Trarenrore. 
&c,  u  far  larger  than  the  Neilgherry  ranges;  lucratire  industries  intro- 
duced by  Europeans  rapidlr  taken  up  by  natires ;  he  deprecated  attempts 
at  European  colonisation  of  South  Indian  hill  tracts 

Long  (Bey.  John) 

Difflfotties  eonneeted  with  the  European  colonisation  of  the  Hinuiayaii 
plateaOk  owing  to  their  degeneration,  and  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
native  i^rot  in  cheap  living  .......      SM 

Macphenon  (H.  M.) 

Impossibility  of  the  Europeans  eontinning  to  exist  beyond  the  teeond 
generation  without  admixture  of  fresh  European  blood      .  .  .      Stt 

DanTen  (Juland) 

Benefits  of  improving  the  health  of  the  dvil  and  military  servants  of  the 
State  in  India  by  the  hill  coantries,  but  little  hope  of  establishing  Euro- 
pean colonies ;  railwavs  had  been  carried  near  to  most  of  the  hill  stations; 
question  how  the  hill  station*  might  be  utilised  for  training  European 
diildren  bom  and  bred  in  India      ......      U(4 

Balfour  (Dr.  T.  (Jraham) 

Error  in  delaying  the  sending  of  soldiers  to  the  hiU  distride  till  their  health 
broke  down  in  the  plains;  advice  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  hills  first 
to  Mt  acclimatised,  then  to  the  plains,  and  lastly  to  the  seaboard  ready  fbr 
embarkation  at  expiry  of  term  of  service    .  .  •  .  .167 

Saundere  (Trdawnj) 

The  colonisHtion  required  for  India  more  that  of  European  capitalists  than 
of  European  Ubourerl;  one  development  required,  that  of  toe  nliliaatioa 
of  waste  products,  u  exemplified  in  the  morasses  of  bsmboo  fbr  paper 
making,  8m;.;  great  field  for  the  wool  trade  in  the  norihem  flnoatisr  ef 
India M7-4 

Guy  (William  A.) 

Difficult  question  u  to  maintaining  the  population  of  India  by  native  half- 
castes  or  intermarriage  of  Europeans  with  Europeans;  Dr.  Knox's  ideas 
of  the  iMMHpermanency  of  Enropean  raees  in  America;  he  agreed  with 
Dr.  Balfour's  opinion  as  to  preserving  the  health  of  troope .  .  .      M8 

MnlhaU  (M.  G.) 

Felt  confidence  in  our  future  government  of  India;  sueeess  of  oar  ontlay  in 
railwnys  there ;  the  achievements  in  increase  of  produce  of  the  Portogiieae 
in  Brazil  a  pattern  for  us    .......      MM 

Caird  •(James,  C.B.) 

Fears  that  the  Indian  popalatkm  is  ontfrowing  its  means  of  support;  to  be 
met  by  encouraging  migration  of  natives  from  overpeo^ed  parts,  sad  to 
provide  European  capital  and  superintendence  to  their  industry  t  Modern 
cultivation  of  the  chincona  plant  at  Ootacamund  in  Madras;  rapid  growth 
of  the  eucalyptus ;  discovery  of  gold  in  the  hill  districts  of  South  ladi^ 
and  sudden  excessive  rise  of  gold  oompanies;  benefits  of  the  hill  ooontcies 
as  an  acclimatising  sanitarium  for  Enghsh  troops  •  •  •  •      Ut-71 

Clarke  (Hrde),  reply: 

The  question  was,  was  it  possible  for  Europeans  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
the  hill  countries  of  India ;  olyection  to  the  encouragement  of  mixed  races, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Levantines  of  Turkey,  and  m  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  ouection  to  Dr.  Knox's  views  as  to  the  European  population  of 
America  dyinx  out ;  bad  effects  of  transplantation  ci  aniiaau  to  other 
districts ;  no  ooubt  that  the  English  race  might  settle  and  increase  in  the 
hill  or  English  climate  districts  of  India       •  .  .  .  •      171-^ 

Coal.  Prwe  of  Seat  Coal  in  Port  of  London,  1832-80  [parlia- 
mentary return,  1881] 696 

Coal  mining  in  Ireland,  its  position,  and  character  of  the  mines,  their 
yield,  &c 68^4 

Cofiiir  (L.  L.) .    Bemarks  ia  disciuaion  (Walford  on  Violent  Deaths)     621 
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CoLOifB  (J.  C.  B.)*  ^marh9  in.  diBomsion  (Uriin  <m  Irith  Incum- 
bered EatateB  Court)         229-80 

CoMHKBOB.  Financial  and  Commercial  Hittory  of  1880  [from  the 
"Stftti8t,"byEobertGHffen] 76 

Tbe  year  1880  not  a  aeiuatioiial  year  at  compared  with  the  financial  and 

oommerdal  troables  of  the  preriona  yean  1878-79  ....       76 

Somminji-Qp  of  ita  financial  hiatory    ......       70-8 

— —  in  importa  an  incre^e  of  13}  pw  o^i,an^  in  ezporta  i^  par  eent  over 

1879 78 

reviTali  of  the  iron  and  cotton  trades,  and  increase  of  Talnei  of  ieeoritiee 

to  the  extent  of  600  millicm  pounds .  .  •  .  .  .77 

»-—  aeriona  political  otmu  and  tronhlet  in  the  year,  which  hnre  not  ii^inred 

trade  ...•••••.       78 

Canaes  of  the  present  trade  pioaperity  .....       7^-81 

— — '  contraction  of  prodnetioa  in  1878-79;  a  rise  of  prieee  an  eaaential  part 

of  a  trade  revival     ........       79 

—  the  revival  of  1880  the  reanlt  of  that  of  1879,  and  ita  probable  inenaaed 
eirectoinl881 80 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  money  maricet  .....  81-4 
— — '  explanation  of  the  process  by  whidi  money  beoomei  dear  in  a  revival  of 

trade,  and  ita  effects  on  the  banks  ......  81-3 

-^  the  elects  (^  the  absorption  of  gold  by  the  United  States  on  the  stock  of 

gold  bullion  in  the  banks  of  Encland,  France,  and  Germany  .  .  88 

—  probable  speedy  stringency  m  the  money  market  in  eonseqnenee           •  84 
nie  position  of  the  stock  nuricets      .••...  84-8 

—  explanation  of  the  ^radnal  riae  of  the  prices  of  stock  which  vsnally 
accompanies  a  trade  revival,  and  ita  effects  on  investon      •  •  •        85-7 
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t  of  a  period  of  rapid  inflation 

Concfnsion      .........       88 

TMt  of  contents  of  the  Unanciwl  and  commercial  history  of  1880      •  .       89 

CbmOBOB.     Commereial  and  Financial  Hittory  qf  1880  [from  the 
<'£oonomi8t"] 868 

Yiolent  speculative  fever  caused  by  the  American  demand  in  1879.80,  and 

the  rekpse  of  prices  .......      818 

Xnormoos  expenditnre  on  an  armed  peace  in  Europe,  1865-78 ;  cost  of  the 

United  States  and  Franco-German  wan,  and  its  evil  efliects  in  destruction 

of  capital  and  labour  .......      S69 

Advance  of  the  crope  in  1880  shown  in  UMn  of  averages  of  1870-79,  and 

Gazette  prices  of  wheat,  1874-80     ......      870 

Hypothesis  of  the  eleven  yean'  cycle  of  seasons        .  .  .  .871 

The  "  Society  for  Political  Education  **  in  New  lork,  and  programme  of  its 

principles    .........      871 

Great  increase  of  merchandise  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 

their  high  duties 873 

Immigrattan  into  the  Union  in  1880  greater  than  that  of  the  yean  1877-79 

tog^her      .........      873 

^—  calculation  of  its  enormous  vahie  to  the  United  States^  and  its  equalising 

value  to  the  country  which  is  left    .  .  .  •  .  .      873-8 

Bapid  decrease  in  numbera  of  failures  in  the  United  States    •  .  •      878 

Frosperity  of  New  South  Wales  fh>m  not  adopting  the  protectionism  of 

Tictoria       .........      878 

Decline  in  prodnction  of  silver,  and  commencement  of  gold  mining  in  India  .      874 
Gold :  estimated  production,  1877-79 ......      874 

—  production  of  Australian  colonies,  1860-77,  and  average  earnings  of 

minen        .........      S74-« 

Question  of  restoring  spede  payments  in  Italy,  but  difficulties  of  a  silver 


coinage  replacing  the  paper  currency  .....      S7S 

irrencv  difficulties  of  Vrance  and  the  Latin  Union  in  connection  with  the 

Unitea  States  and  German  silver  coinage     .....      87&-8 


Iron  and  steel:  variety  of  opinion  u  to  their  impwtatioa  by  the  United 
Sutes;  progress  of  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process  of  dephosphorisation  at 
home  and  abroad     ........      S77-A 

Prices,  and  necessary  qualification  in  calculating  amounts  of  exports  and 


imports  (deducting  5  per  cent,  from  imports,  and  adding  10  per  cent  to 
exports),  with /a«/^.  1873-80  ......      879 

Wholesale  prices  in  London :  UXiu  of,  at  four  dates,  1870-80.  .  .      880 


CoPFiB  ore  and  trade  in  Ireland 690-91 

GoBK.    Gktzette  arerage  weekly  prices  (with  monthlj  and  qoarterlj 

ayerages),  1880 134-5 

see  Fricea  of. 
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CiTBBBycT  difficulties  in  Italy  and  France 37&-6 

Cycles,  question  of,  in  occurrence  of  accidents         ....     4B7 
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statistics  as  a  science  and  a  method  .....       SS-tf 

— ~  Haushofer's  point  of  difference  from  the  others,  m  to  statistics  being  aa 

auxiliary  science     ........       17 

summary :  that  statistics  is  a  method  of  sdeotiflc  inquiry  applicable  to 

all  sciences,  and  also  a  science  as  a  branch  of  sociology     .  .  .        S8 

Otjection  to  the  above:  no  reason  why  statistics  should  be  a  method  when 

applied  to  physics,  but  a  adence  when  applied  to  sociology ...        40 
The  collection  of  statistics  made  from  all  manner  of  different  motivea  .        40 

'Difficulties  in  applying  the  laws  we  use  in  the  study  of  physiology  to  that  <tf 

sodolonr     .........       41-S 

Infiuicv  of  the  sdence  of  Social  Physiology    .....        4S 

Definitions  by  the  author  of  a  "  Primary  Statistical  Quantity,**  the  term 

«*  Statistics^' and  the**  Statistical  Method**  .  .  .  .        44-S 

The  author  in  fkvour  of  statistics  being  called  **8tatistical  analyais,**as  a 

method  of  sdentific  inquiry.  ......       4i 

Agreement  of  Ifr.  i.  J.  Fox  and  Dr.  Hubbe-Schldden  in  this  view  as  related 

to  microsoopy         ........        tf-4 

The  knowledse  of  the  use  <tf  an  instrument  may  be  caDed  acientiflc,  without 

sndi  knowledge  itself  being  a  adence         .....       17 

JHscusnon  on  Mr.  Hooper^s  Paper  on  SiaHsHoal  Analysis: 
Walford  (Comeliuf) 

Agreed  with  the  author  in  considerfng  itatistiei  as  a  method  for  other 
sdenoes;  but  considered  him  in  error  in  his  ttatament  as  to  the  recast 
origin  of  statistics,  which  had  really  existed  in  the  political  arithmetic  of 
the  previous  centuries         .......       48 
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HooPBB  (Wynnard).    Discussion  on  his  Paper — eontd, 
Giffen  (B.) 

Alio  agreed  with  the  author  u  to  the  inapplieabilitT  of  the  term  icieDce  to 
•tatiitics  i  he  thought  the  itudents  of  ttatistics  should  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  department  ef  it,  but  should  study  it  in  its  connection  with 
all  sciences,  as  the  work  was  scientific,  though  not  itself  a  spedfic  scieuM  .        49 

Howard  Mbdal  Esssj,  title  for  1882 :  **  On  the  State  of  the  PriBons 
of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Eighteenth  Oenturji  and  its  influence 
on  Small  Pox  and  its  Mortality^' 442 

Hfmphbsts  (N.  a.).  Remarks  in  discussion  (Beoent  Decrease  in 
Deaths  from  Violence)       ........     524 

HimTiB,  "  Law  of  Railway  Bates  "  (notice) 107 

HuHTBB  (W.  W.).    "  Gazetteer  of  India  "  (notice) ....     611 

IiXEomiCAOT.  lUegitimacy  in  England  and  Wales,  1879  [from  the 
Forty-seoond  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar-G«neral]  394 

Gradual  diminution  of  illegitimate  births,  1846-79     .  .  .  .894 

Variation  of  rate  in  different  counties,  with  tahU  showing  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  illegitimate  rate  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  England      .  .      894-5 

Agreement  of  the  rise  of  the  illegitimate  rate  in  counties  with  their  legiti- 
mate rates  .........      396 

Apparent  influence  of  large  towns  in  keeping  down  illegitimacy;  probably  due 
to  contrary  excess  of  barren  prostitution,  and  the  return  of  domestic 
servants,  seduced  in  towns,  to  the  country  for  their  confinement     .  .      897 

Question  of  the  relation  of  education  to  illegitimacy  considered  .      897-^ 

Immiobatiok.    See  Emigration, 

Ikfobtation,  table  showing  quantities  and  prices  of  article  imported 

1860-80 648 

Ijcpobts,  United  Kingdom,  1876-80 ISO 

see  Trade,  Exports. 
IimiA,  the  English  Stations  in  the  Hill  Begions  of  India,  their  yalue, 
importance,  products,  and  trade  (see  R.  Clarke)  ....     628 

see  Census  of  India. 
IiTDUSTBiAL  Besoubcbs  of  Ireland  (Q-.  P.  Beyan)     ....     675 
Intbkfbbakob,  influence  of,  upon  yiolent  deaths     ....     617-21 
Ibiland,  the  industrial  resources  of  (Q-.  P.  Bevan)  ....     676 

the  state  of,  in  1849,  following  the  distress  from  famine  of 
1846-47,  &c 203 

see  Estates  Court  (Incumbered). 
Ibok,  dephosphorisation  of,  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process          .  877-8 

Ibok  ore  and  trade  in  Ireland,  1872-80,  number  of  establishments,  Ac.     684-9 
Ibok  trade,  reriyal  of,  in  1880 .       77 

importation  by  the  United  States    ......     877 

Japan.    "  Beport  of  Central  Sanitary  Bureau,  1877-78  *'  (notice)       .     618 
JuTX  manufacture,  celebrity  of  trades  in,  in  Ireland         .         .  704 

KiAilB  on  merchant  shipping.    See  Shipping, 

Lahd  Qttbstion  (the  English).    See  Caird 629 

Lakd  in  Bussia,  proportion  belonging  to  QoTemment,  the  peasants, 

the  Church,  indiyidual  proprietors,  Ac 53-61 

Land  tenure  and  distribution  of  population  in  Bussia  (see  Vesselovsky)       50 

in  Bussia,  different  systems  used  by  the  peasant  class  .         .       68-9 

Lbad  mining,  number  of  mines,  tons  of  ore,  &c.,  in  Ireland      .         .  691-2 
Lbtbtbb  (Shaw),  moving  of  thanks  to  the  President  (Mr.  Caird)  and 

remarks .         .  644 

LiBBABiBS.     Statistics  of  Foreign  Libraries 608 

Number  of  Ubrariei,  and  of  volumes  .....  '^^fiOS        ^ 
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LiBRABT  of  the  Society.     Notet  on  some  of  tke  AddUionM  to  He 
Library  in  1B81: 105 

Nicholson  (J.  S.).    Address  on  **  Pditicid  Economr  as  a  Bnneh  of  Edoai- 
tion ;"  T.  B.  Moxou,  on  '*  Indian  Finance,  1881  -,     Monnedien :  **  HisUnr 


of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  Ensliind;"  Fawc«tt:  '*fhe  Post  Office  and 
Aids  to  Thrift ;"  Hunter :  *•  Law  of  Railway  Hates  " 
Walras  (L.).     "Tbforie  Mathimatiqne  dn  Bim^taUitme,  1881;"  Walias 


Th6orie  Math6matiqae  du  Prix  de  Terres/*  Gnyot  (P.  T.) :  **  La  U.».^ 
Ecottomique,"  616;  Beport  of  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  of  JapancM 
Goremment,  1877-78  .......      6Hrl8 

{109-16 
618-28 
767-68 
LiTBBATiTBB  (English).    See  Books. 
LiVB  Stock.    See  Agriculture, 

LiTBBPOOL,  borough  gaol  of,  statistics  of  giowUi  of  the  body,  aa  illus- 
trated by  its  records  (J.  T.  Dazison)  ......     660 

Lloyd's  Statistics  of  Marine  Casualties.    See  Shipwrecks. 
London.    See  Fires. 

City  churches.    See  Churches. 
LoKO  (Key.  John).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Hyde  Claire  on  the  Hill 

Stations  of  India) 564 

Loir  A.    Beyiew  of  Kia6r  on  Merchant  Shipping.    See  Shipping.  » 

Maodonbll  (J.).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Uriin  on  Irish  Incumbered 

Estates  Court)  .  22^7 

Macphbbson  (H.  M.).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Hyde  Clarke  on  the 

Hill  Stations  of  India) 566 

Manubbb,  quantities  and  yalues  imported,  1860-80 ....      742 

Mabinb  Casualtibs.    See  Shipwrecks. 

Marbtaqbs.    See  Registration. 

Mabtin  (B.  Biddulph).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Broop  on  Elections)      197 

remarks   in  discussion   (Urlin    on    Irish    Incumbered    Estatee 

Court) 230 

Mathbson  (E.),  "  On  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad  "  (notice)  614 

Matb  (Q-eorg),  notice  of  his  work  on  the  "  Method  of  Statistics  "      .       S3 

Mbat,  proportionate  increase  of  recent  imports  of,  to  com,  as  1 75  to 

90  per  cent.     ..........     631 

Mbtbobolooical  Tablbs  (general),  by  James  Glaisher    .         .         .     122-^ 

Miohib  (A.  S.).    See  Gilbart  on  Banking. 

Monby  Mabkbt,  its  peculiar  condition  in  1880,  deamess  of  nxmey  in 

a  reyiyal  of  trade,  &c 81-4 

MoNOBBDiBN.    "  History  of  Free  Trade  Moyement "  (notice)  .         .     106 

Mobb  (Jasper).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Droop  on  Elections)   .         .     199 

Mobbis'b    (Corbyn)   table  of    deaths    from  yiolenoe   in  the   City, 

1676-1767 447-9 

Mobtality  : 

annual  rate  per  1,000  in  diyisions,  in  town  and  cotintry  districts, 

and  in  special  towns  in  1880 119-20 

see  Deaths. 

tables  of,  in  Scotland  and  London,  1846,  &c.,  showing  its  inyerse 

character  to  temperature     .......     255 

great,  of  the  autumn  season  in  ancient  Bome,  and  of  Marseilles 

and  Montpellier         ........     261 

f  445-7 
bills  of,  early,  analysis  of  lists  of  yiolent  deaths  in,  &c.       .  .<  jgQci 

of  British  army,  1817-86,  relatiye  to  temperature       .         .         .  258 

ditto  in  British  America  (table)       ....  .         .  262 

of  insured  liyes,  and  their  ratio  to  seasons         ....  267-6 

from  yiolenoe.    See  Deaths. 

on  temperature  and  its  relations  to  (see  Ouy)   ....  235 
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MoxoN  (T.  B.).  <<  On  Indian  Fuumoet,  1881  '*  (notice)  ...  106 
MuLHALL   (M.  G.)*      Remarks   in  discussion   (cheapness  of   land 

transfer  in  Prussia  and  France) 290 

remarks  in  discussion  (Hjde  Clarke  on  the  Hill  Stations  of  India)     568-9 


NsisON  (F.  0.  P.).     Memarhs  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent 

Deaths) 522-4 

Kbpbak  (Eyan  C).  JEtemarhs  in  discussion  (Beran  on  Industrial 
Besourcee  of  Ireland) 717 

Ksw  South  Walbs,  its  prosperity  from  not  adopting  the  protec- 
tionism of  Victoria 878 

NiwsPAPBBS.  Statistics  of  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press 
[from  May's ''British  and  Irish  Press  Guide  for  1881"]        .         .     602 

Number,  period  of  pnbKntion,  thdr  political  bias,  and  publishing  price         .  60S-8 

Number  in  prorineial  towns,  uid  dates  when  established                               .  60i-S 
Periodical  publications,  number,  times  when  published,  prices,  and  classes  of 

BubjecU 60e-7 

Nicholson  (J.  S.).  "  On  Political  Boonomy  as  a  Branch  of  Educa- 
tion" (notice) 105 


Opitx.     Opimm  in  China,  how  mamy  Smokers  does  the  Foreign  Drug 
Supply  ?  [by  Bobert  Hart,  Inspector-General]     •  *        .  .     748 

Amount  of  importation,  100,000  chests,  or  10  million  catties  (or  pounds), 
duties  paid,  cost  to  consumer.  i\d.  per  mace ;  three  mace  consumed  a  dsj 
by  opium  smoker:  total  expenditure,  2$  million  pounds  sterling,  8tc.  •      748-4 

7«A<r:  opium  smoking  return.  .«•...      746-0 

7k^^.- annual  import  at  Hong  Kong,  1859^  .  .  .  .760 


Papbb,  statistics  of  trade  in,  in  Ireland,  in  1871       •         .         •         •     706 
Pattl  (H.  Moncreiff).    Memarks  in  discussion  (Beran  on  Industrial 

Besources  of  Irehmd) 719 

PopuiATiON.    See  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1881. 

of  Ireland,  successiye  decrease  of,  1861-81  ....  676 
in  Bussia,  distribution  of  (see  Vesselovsky)  ....  50 
of  Bussia,  rapid  increase  between  1858-78  ....       69-70 

Post  Oppiob.    Tahle  of  number  of  letters  deliyered  in  1889-79,  in 

United  Kingdom 22-8 

Postal  Tblbobaph.    See  Telegraph. 

PoTTBBT,  Taluable  clajs,  &c.,  in  L^land 698-4 

Pbicbs,  with  table  01  mode  of  calculation  of  exports  and  imports, 

1873-80 879 

tables  of  consols,  proyisions,  coal,  and  pauperism  in  each 

quarter,  1878-80 119 

wholesale  in  London,  tables,  1870-80         ....     880 

Pbisok,  borouf  h,  of  Lirerpool.    Statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  body, 

as  illustrated  by  its  records  (J.  T.  Danson)  •         •         .         .     660 

Pttkishmxnt.    See  Crime, 


Bailwat  accidents,  deaths  from,  1862-56 468 

Bailways  in  Ireland,  passenger  and  traffic  receipts,  1865-79     •         •  718 
Bboistbation  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths : 

MsAaltahUs 117 

dirisional  tables 121 

annual  rate  per  1,000, 1874-80 118 

ditto  (Scotland) 

(senal,  ayerage,  bastardy,  and  diyisional  tables)         .         •         .  124-7 

summary  of  G^at  Britain  and  Ireland,  1880       ,         ,        •        ,  127 
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BBaiSTBABrGsNBBAL's.  report  for  1879.    See  HUsgtHmae^, 
Betenttb  of  ihe  United  ]£ingdom,  net  produoe  in  quAiters  and  jearsy 

1877-80 186 

Bobbbtb's  <'  Manual  of  Anthropometi^ "  (referred  to)      .         .         •     670 
BoBnrsoN  (Sir  W.  Rose).    Remarht  in  discusgion  (Hyde  Clarke  on 

the  Hill  Stations  of  India) 56»-4 

Bopis,  statistics  of  trade  of  in  Ireland  in  1871         ....     706 

B1788XA.  The  Territorial  Anquititiont  of  Mussia  during  the  .Beign 
of  Alexander  II  [bj  A.  Y.,  translated  from  the  **  Jonmal  de 
SLF^tersbourg"] 684 

The  paper  a  review  of  the  work  of  General  Strelbiuky  on  the  ana  of  titf 

Ruasian  Empire,  185S-S1     .  •  .  •         .  .  .  .      S8i 

Tdito  of  territory  annexed  and  ceded.  •  .  .  •  .      S87 

BusaiA,  land  tenure,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  (see 

Veseelov^) 50 

rapid  increase  of  population  of,  1858-78 69-70 

statistics   as   to   number   of   communes,  villages,  inhabitants, 

houses,  &c        .         .         .         •         .  .         .         •         .       71-8 

Saunbebs  (Trelawny).    Uemarhe  in  discussion  (Hyde  Clarke  on  the 

Hill  Stations  of  India) 567-8 

Sbasokb,  hypothesis  of  the  eleren  years*  oyde  of    •         .         .         •     371 

Sbfd  (Richard).    ^ee.Failure», 

Shaw  (Captain).    Report  on  Fires  for  1880.    See  Firet, 

SmPBiriLDiKa,  facilities  for,  in  Belfiaet,  &c 707 

table  of  tonnage  of  different  towns,  1875-79,  and  niunber  of 
shipping  belonging  to  each  port 707-8 

SHiPPnra.  >  Tonnage  of  yess^s  (foreign  countries  and  British  poasee- 
sions),  1878-80 132 

SHiPPnra  (Merchant).  International  Statistics  of  [translated  from 
a  review  of  a  work  by  M.  KiaSr  by  M.  Loua,  in  tlie  "  Journal  de  la 
Sod^deStatistique'*] 574 

Tothl  fonitage,  danificatlon  aceording  to  ditto,  annual  rate  of  increase,  and 
proportion  of  tteam  to  ditto  ......      S7t-0 

Tikk  Hi  nnmber.  and  topnage  of  merchant  veticia  belonging  to  vaziow 
oonntriea,  Janvanr,  1879     .......      S80 

Tahle  of  tdunage  of^merdhant  ▼easda  of  the  most  important  porta,  arranged 
in  order  of  amount  of  tonni^        ....••      Mi 

Knmber  and  tonnage  of  the  larger  ateamihips  of  each  eoantij  •      i8S 

Shifwbboks.    J2oy^s  Statistics  of  Marine  CasuaUies  for  1880       •     881 

TaiiU  showing  nnmber  jof  wrecks  and  casnaltiea  to  nilteg  venela  and 
steamers  in  1880,  compared  with  those  for  fourteen  prerioot  years,  with 
results  to  ship  and  cargo,  salrage  semcea,  crews  saved  or  dromied,  lives 
loit,  and  respective  percentages     •  .  . 

r  oofio 
Shobt  (Dr*).    Tahles  of  mortality,  with  analyses,  &c      .        .         .  •[243^ 

SiLYBB,  decline  in  its  production,  1880 374 

SiLYBBTHOBKB  (A.).     "On  PuTchase  of  Qas  and  Water  Woiks" 

(notice)  '         ,         •         *, 613 

SncLA,  importance  as  a  hill  station 536-7 

Spboib.    See  Bullion, 

Stab  (S.).    Turkish  official  statistics.    See  Turkey, 

Statistical  Abalysis,  the  method  of  (see  W,  Hooper)   ...      31 

Statistioal  Committbb  of  the  Treasiiry.    The  Proceedings  of       •     269 

Treasury  minute  ^)pointing  committee  .....  860 

CoAcIusion't  of  thi  report       .  .   '        .  .  . '  .  .  970 

Separate  report  of  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Farrer  .  .  .971 

Hemorandnm  of  Mr.  Welby :  ofllctal  ttatittics  ....  9794 

Memorandum  of  Mr.  Giffen  on  the  compilation  and  printing  of  the  statistics 

of  the  United  Kingdom      .......  979 

— -*-  first  group :  local  taxation  and  administration    ....  9S1 

—^  second  group:  the  populatkn  statistics  • 
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Hemonndam  of  Mr.  Giffra :  tMiU»  of  daniflmtion  of  cuuM  of  detthi  in 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland       ...•••  8M-7 

— —  rapplementaryDOpulationitatifltica        .....  897 

-— ^  elaMification  oi  oiseaaes  in  the  array  medical  report,  nary  itatirtica, 

priaons.  police  reports,  fcc.  .  .  .  .  .  800-808 

-^— third  group :  education  ttatlttics.  .....  80i 

—— fourth  frnrap:  jndicud  and  prison  itaUstics        ....  808 

»— fifth  groop:  miscellaneous  pnbUeationa  ......  814 

—  sixth  group :  finance  staUstica    ......  818 

~—^  serentli  group:  Board  of  Trade  itaGstics  (customs  repwts  and  Irish  agri- 
cultural statistics),  with  list  of  duplicate  tables       .  .  .  .819 

—  additional  group:  periodical  publications,  not  annual     .           .           .  880 
Appendix  A :  list  of  annual  papers  on  local  taxation  ....  886 

— —  B:  ditto  on  imperial  finance       ......  886 

Extract  ftrom  minutes  of  eridenee  of  Mr.  Oiifen,  with  his  letter  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 887-87 

Statistioal  Society  : 

report  of  the  Council,  Jtme,  1881 429 

ibrtract  of  receipts  and  pajments  for  1880        ....     438-9 
proceedings  of  the  fortj-seyenth  anniyersary  meeting  .         .     441-2 

proceedings  at  ordinary  meetings,  and  utles  of  papers  read, 

1880-81 432-84 

list  of  deceased  Fellows  during  1880-81 436 

opening  address  of  the  President,  16th  l^oyember,  1881  (see 

Cairi^ 629 

oomparisons  of  the  condition  of  the.Sociebr  in  yarious  particulars 
as  to  Fellows,  income,  expenditure,  sales  of  Journal,  &c.,  at 

interyals  of  fiye  and  ten  years 429-81 

Statistics,  opinions  of  yarious  authors  aa  to  its  being  both  a  method 

and  a  science •     81-48  . 

definition  of  the  terms  "  primary  statistioal  quantity,"  **  statistics," 

'*  the  statistical  method,"  &o 40-47 

memorandum  on  the  compilation  and  printing  of  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Bobert  GtiSen  (see  SttUUHcal  Committee 

of  Treasury) •         .         .     278 

Stbbl.    See  Iron. 
Stock,  liye.    See  A^rumUure, 

Stock  Maskbt,  position  of,  in  1880,  and  prospect  of  rapid  iujSation  .  •  84-8 
Stbblbitskt  (General).  On  the  area  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  1865-81. 
See  Sussia. 

Suicides,  table  of,  1868-B8 462 

homicides  and  executions,  tables  of 604-7 


Tasivf  of  the  Postal  telegraph,  question  of  the  reduction  of  (see 

Price  JFUUams) 1 

Taxation  (Local),  list  of  annual  papers  on 835 

ToHESNOzidCB,  the  district  of,  in  Bussia,  its  dense  population,  rich 

soil,  &c. 51-3 

Tblbobaph  (Electric),  gradual  progress  of  its  use  for  commercial 

purposes  since  1838 1 

enumeration  of  the  different  companies,  their  amalgamation  and 

reduction  of  charges  preyious  to  1870 2-5 

-^—  effect  of  reduction  to  ts.  message  rate  in  increase  of  mes- 
sages in  nine  years  from  9!  to  26^  millions  ....         6 

suggestions  for  further  reductions 7-10 

diofframa  showing  number  of  telegrams  and  letters,  1865-80       12 

tables  of  reduction  of  tariff,  receipts,  expenses,  &c.,  of  tele- 
graph companies 13-17 

tables  of  reyenue  since  transfer  to  Post  Office,  expenses, 

number  of  messages,  &c. 18-21 

TsLBOBAFH  (Postal),  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  of  (see  Price  WHUams) ^       1 
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Tblbphonb.     Telelogues  and  Telegraph  Meuagee  [by  J*  W.  Batten]     750 

Compariwrn  between  United  Telephone  Company  and  Poet  Office,  of  mev- 
■axei,  their  oott  to  the  public,  8cc^  in  1880-bl        ....      7S0-61 

TsMFSBATirBB,  tabUe^  1795-96,  illustrating  effect  of  cold  on  the  mor- 

talitj  of  the  aged 259 

on,  and  its  relations  to  mortality,  an  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  numerical  method  to  the  disoorery  of  truth  (see 

Qwf) 285 

TsxTiLB  Fabbics  in  Ireknd 696-704 

Tdcbbb,  treeless  character  of  Ireland  compared  with  what  it  was,  and 

proposition  for  replanting  it 705-6 

ToBBBKS  (Sir  Bobert  R.).     Memarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  the 

Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court) 233rA 

Tbadb,  table  of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  1875-80      .     128-9 
see  ExporUf  Import*. 

reWTal  of  in  1880 7^-80 

Tbbasitby.    See  Statietical  Committee  of  (proceedings)  .         .         .     269 
TuBKBY.     Tvrkish  Official  Statistics  [by  S.  Stab,  extracted  from  the 
"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  August,  1881]  ...     588 

TahU  of  imports  and  exports  for  1878  .  .  .      S89 

3Vii(e  of  number  of  male  population  and  bnOdingt     ....      (90 

TiruiBB  (Francis).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court)         228-8 

TJkitbd  Statbs,  population  of  in  1870  and  1880.    See  Census, 
Uelik  (B.  Denny).     The  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Irish  Incnm- 
hered  Estates  Courts  with  Suggestions  for  a  Tribunal  with  Similar 
Jurisdiction  in  England 208 

The  state  of  Ireland  in  1849 ;  reference  to  reportf  and  anthon  on  the  intiject      908 

—  the  coniequencefl  and  diatreas  from  the  funine  of  1846-47  far  more 
disastroos  to  the  landlords  than  recent  occnrrenoes  of  non-payment  of 

rent 904 

«—  oommenoement  of  the  distress  with  the  fUl  of  prices  in  1815,  after  their 

inflation  bj  the  European  wars;  unftnithed  edifices  of  the  fentry,  ke.       .      104 
^—  accnmnlatiog  debts  from  the  strict  settlements  <rf^  five-sizths  (U  the  hud ; 

repeated  additions  of  jointures  and  portions,  and  virtual  state  of  bankn4>tcT      904-4 
Slow  procedure  in  cases  before  the  courts  of  exrliequer  and  chancery,  wiUi 

some  illustrative  examples  of  iocumbercd  estates    ....      905-7 
Incumbered  Estates  Commission;  necessity  for  the  Act;  its   favour  with 

solicitors  from  its  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  rapid  settlement  of  outstandlnf 

bills  of  cost 907-8 

—appointment  of  Baron  Bichards,  and  of  Dr.  Longfield  and  Commissioner 

Har^reare  as  his  colleagues ;  rare  genius  of  the  last  .  .      90fr-4 

•^—  simple  rules  of  procranre  adopted  in  contrast  to  the  cumbrous  character 

of  those  of  the  superior  oourts       ......      909 

— —  admirable  mode  of  sitting  apart  of  the  oommissionera  on  their  own  cases, 

with  appeal  to  the  three  as  niU  court  .....      900 

—  detub  of  its  procedure ;  sale  of  estates ;  assiduity  of  its  offlcen;  location 
in  "the  four  courts;"  printing,  surveying,  and  mapping,  by  GovemmeBt 
departments;  estates  sold,  1849-58;  gross  proceeds,  &c    .  .  910-14 

——development  of  the  commission:  designated  «urrc*«ivdy  as  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  Court  of  the  Land  Judges;  business,  1864-79,  and  value 
of  estates  sold.  1873-79 915.M 

—  Act  for  registering  titles,  and  BridiVs  dsnsss  for  iacrMSing  purchases  by 
tenantry  littte  used,  and  the  probaUe  causes  .  .  .  •      91C-18 

Proposals  for  a  similar  tribunal  in  England ;  difllculties  and  expense  in  selling 
portions  of  estates,  and  necessity  for  sudi  a  court  and  regi^er  919-91 

Discussion  on  Mr,  Urlin*s  Paper : 
Torrens  (Sir  Bobert  B.) 

His  introduction  of  the  registration  of  titles  to  land  in  South  Australia;  its 
cheapness  and  value  in  giving  indefeasible  Uties ;  mode  of  compiling  and 
using  the  register,  and  its  a£ption  by  the  other  Australian  cowairs,  and 
appl&ability  to  England 999-4 

Glover  (John) 

His  exnerienoe  as  to  registry  of  titles  in  shipping,  and  the  easey  timplirity, 
and  freedom  from  error  of  transfen  and  moitgages  on  then  9ti 
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TJblin  (R.  Denny).    Discussion  on  Ms  Paper — contd. 
Walford  (Cornelius) 

Reatont  against  the  application  of  a  lyttem  of  registry  eaaily  adopted  in  a  new 
eolony  to  an  old  country  where  primogenitiire,  entails  and  family  lettle- 
menta  prerailed       ........      8SS-6 

Macdonell  (J.) 

Benefits  of  registration  of  titles  shown  in  the  avoidance  at  a  second  sale  of 
an  estate  of  all  the  expenses  of  investigation  previously  gone  through  at  a 
previous  sale^  a  eompulsory  system  of  registration  necessary  for  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  Ireland;  the  Incumhered  Estates  Court  of  Ireland 
defective  as  a  model  to  act  on         ..••••      936>7 

Bourne  (S.) 

Becommendation  of  a  eomiradsory  re^stration  of  all  property  independent  of 
sale,  with  a  subsequent  investigation  by  a  recognisea  authority  on  sale; 
the  large  number  of  non-producers  engaged  in  obtaining  poasession  of 
wealth  previously  created,  one  of  tlie  evils  of  this  country  .  •  •      827-8 

Turner  (Francis) 

The  Civil  Service  considered  bv  some  as  the  most  uselesa  dass  of  non- 
producers;  question  discussed  whether  a  cheap  system  of  compulsory 
registration  may  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayers,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Act,  ^.      ......      9S8-0 

Colomb  (J.  C.  R.) 

Value  attached  to  the  landed  estates  court  title  by  landed  proprietors  In 
Ireland;  his  experience  contrary  to  Mr.  Urhn's  as  to  the  best  managed 
estates  being  tliose  which  had  changed  owners ;  necessity,  however,  for  a 
pubUc  register  to  guard  against  the  acuteness  of  the  village  attorney  289-80 

Martin  (R.  B.) 

Cheap  registration  in  the  Isle  of  Han ;  a  remedy  required  for  the  cumbersome 
state  of  the  tenure  of  land  queation.  .....      280 

MulhaU  (M.  0.) 

Cheapness  of  transfer  of  knd  in  Prussia  and  fVance  .  •  .  .280 

Caird  (James,  C.B.) 

Begistration  if  not  compulsory  on  all  owners  of  property,  should  be  so  on 
lands  changinR  hands,  under  a  landed  estates  eourt;  probable  confusion  of 
title  in  IreUnd  in  the  extension  of  small  properties,  from  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  titles  given  in  the  incumbered  estates  court  being  registered  .  281 

TJrlin  (Denny),  reply : 

The  success  of  the  registration  of  shipping  property  and  of  landed  property  in 
Australia,  a  strong  argument  for  its  application  to  landed  property  at  home; 
instance  of  the  trifling  character  of  such  errors  as  have  occurred  under  the 
Irish  land  court;  the  tribunal  required  for  England  not  to  be  compulsory, 
and  need  contain  onlv  the  legal  title  ibr  sale  and  transfer,  while  tlie 
equitable  title  remained  in  private  documents,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in 
raUway  stocks ;  the  decrease  of  business  in  the  Irish  court  a  jiroof  of  its 
success  in  curing  the  disease  for  which  it  was  established ;  duties  levied  in 
the  Irish  court  in  aid  of  its  cost ;  the  registry  of  Middlesex  one  of  deeds 
and  not  of  title,  and  more  a  source  of  trouble  than  advantage ;  his  reference 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  transferred  estates  aUuoed  to  the  larger 
eiamplfli     .........      281-4 

Yakdbbbyl  (Philip).  Remarks  in  discussion  (Ghiy  on  Temperature 
and  Mortality) 265-6 

TxssBLOTSKY  (A.).  Land  Tenure  and  the  Distribution  of  the  PopU' 
latum  in  Russia  [translated  from  the  *' Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,"  1880] 60 

Methods  employed  in  oollectiug  of  the  statistics  under  M.  de  S^ro6now        •  60 
Subjects  of  the  tahte$  relating  to  landed  property  and  inhabited  localities 

owned  by  individual  proprietors  or  rural  communes  .  .  .  SO-61 

Districts  of  Governments  referred  to :  (the  Tchemoz^e)  its  dense  popnht- 

tion,  rich  soil,  but  becoming  exhausted        .....  Sl-2 
'—  the  eastern  Tehemozime,  with  rich  soil,  and  two  other  less  productive 

tones  of  davey  and  sandy  soil        ......  S2-S 

Extent  of  land  belonging  to  each  Government,  of  which  two-thirds  is  arable  .  68-4 
Proportion  of  land  blunging  to  peasauta,  individual  proprietors,  the  State, 

fLc.t  in  the  eight  Governments,  and  the  proportion  that  is  arable     .  .  64-6 

Average  dimensions  of  the  properties  of  individual  proprietors  .  6^9 

— ~  ditto  of  the  church,  and  or  peasants       .....  60-411 
Differences  and  proportions  in  quantity  of  land  conceded  to  the  crown  and 

appanage  class,  and  to  the  ex-serfs  ......  82-7 

Different  systems  of  land  tenure  used  by  the  peasant  class    .  C^  r^^A\n^ 
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YxSBBLOTBKT  (A.).  Land  Tenmre  and  Population  in  Bussia    eomtd. 
Bapid  inereaie  of  the  popnlatioii  betveen  18&8-78,  tnd  iti  praportiaa  Mcoid- 

ioK  to  cUm  .........       C^iO 

StatitUca  as  to  number  of  commonM  and  TillagM*  and  percaatage  of  hndt 

and  mnd  in  the  hoowt        .  ••••.*       71-S 

eee  Ruatiay  territorial  ftoquisitioiis. 

YBSSBiii.    See  Shipping, 

lossea  of.    See  SkipwrBckt, 

YiOLBNOB.    See  Deatkt  from. 

Yomra.    See  JSlections, 

bj  majority,  on  the  question  of       .         •         .         .         .         .     142-6 
cnmulatiTe,  at  the  School  Board  elections  and  Cape  Colony ;  its 

defects  and  benefits 171-80 

limited,  its  introduction  in  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867   .         .         .     168-8 
preferential,'  when  practicable  j  residts,  ^.       •         .         .         •     180-96 

Walfobd  (Oomelius).  On  the  Numher  qf  Deatlatram  Accident, 
Negligence,  Violence,  and  MieadvefUnre,  in  the  united  Kingdom 
amd  some  other  Countriee  • .     444 

fieferenee  to  the  new  Emplojers'  liability  Act,  1880^  aa  soggastiBf  tke 

it7  of  this  paper  .  .  .  .  .  •      4*4 


Part  I.  Hiftorical:  early  bills  of  mortality  (the  flnt  with  causes  of  deaths  io 
1629);  analysis  of  the  items  of  Tiolent  oeaths,  and  reference  to  Captain 
Graaut's  work         ........      44S-7 

Co^byn  Morris's  tahU  of  deaths  from  violence  in  the  city,  1675-1767;  extraeta 
from  Oay  and  Johnson  on  the  dangers  of  the  streets  4f7-t 

fkiU  of  Violent  deaths  in  the  hUla  of  mortality,  16474889,  with  resnlto 
deduced 4ia-n 

Part  II.  Statistical:  first  practical  return  of  *<Tiolent  deaths"  in  1838; 
T^U  D  of  ditto,  with  ratio  to  deaths  from  all  caosea,  18S8-79.  and 
commentary  ........      4S1-S 

—  ratio  of  violent  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  in  some  provincial  towns,  and 
in  counties,  18S8-S9,  with  subsequent  annual  analyses  up  to  187S  • 

— ^  deaths  from  railway  accidenu,  1812^  .  •  •  •  • 

»~toA(eofmortality  from  bums  and  scalds  in  1848-61       •  .  .461 

te«<«  of  suicides,  1868-68 463 

— :-  Scothmd :  UiUs  of  deaths  from  violenee  in  18il-76,  with  annual  coai- 
mentary  on  ditto    ........      461-71 

«^  Irelandi  Uilti  of  deaths  from  violence  in  1864-79,  with  annual  com- 
mentary     .........      471-6 

—  foreign  countries :  violent  deaths  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  I'^ance,  and 
UiU  of  deaths  lh>m  suidde,  homicide,  and  aoddent  in  European  countries 

in  1876        .........      476-80 

»—  United  States :  retun  of  deaths  firom  **  accidents  and  it^oites,**  tnm 

censuses  of  1860,  I860,  and  1870 480-8S 

-^  Australia:    tmiU  of  violent    deaths  in  Yidwia,    1869-78-79,    and 

comparison  with  European  countries  .....      48S-4 

Part  llL  Practical :  increase  of  violent  deaths  with  that  of  our  mecfaaniesl 
arts  and  social  appliancea,  with  commentaries  on  the  periodical 
variations  observed  in  the  causes,  as  poisoning,  bums,  Itc..  •  484-6 

— ^  question  of  cycles  in  occurrence  of  accidents,  and  of  aub-cydea  apply- 
ing to  localities       ........      487 

analysis  of  the  causes  of  violent  deaths,  in  six  sub-classes,  1863-79 

(EnKland  and  Wales),  and  in  diTisions,  showing  preponderance  in  London, 
wesi>midland,  and  north-western  divisions  ....      487-M 

»—  details  of  causes  of  violent  deaths,  in  each  of  theae  six  classes  .  .      493-iOi 

— —  remarkable  causes  of  violent  deaths       .....      6U8  4 
T^hUt  of  homicides,  suiddeiL  and  executioni}  sunstroke,  and  lightning,  fcc, 
as  eliminated  Arom  violent  deaths  flrom  accioent      ....      604-7 

MU  of  causes  of  violent  deatha  at  different  ages  .  •      lOS-lO 

net  results,  snnual  total  13,000  ......      610 

^—  proportion  of  non-fatal  to  fatal  ii\juries  (the  former  probably  in  less 

proportion  where  the  risks  aro  greater)       .....      611-11 
— ^  conclusions :  violent  deaths  about  1  per  x,ooo  eveir  year ;  doubtt  m  to 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Employers'  liaoUity  Act,  and  its  proposed  amend- 
ment to  prevent  woricmen  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  as  the 
case  is  essentially  one  for  insurance  .....      613-16 

Appendix :  influence  of  intemperance  upon  violent  deaths    .  •  617-31 

Ditcueeion  on  Mr.  ValfordU  Paper: 
Harding  (Charles) 

Thought  Ur.  Walford's  opinion  of  cycles  in  acddaotal  injuries  could  be 
explained  by  the  more  or  less  active  exertions  of  agenta  in  poahing  ths 
business  of  their  companies,  and  in  the  nnoertain  osrtiteatss  of  sssdical 
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Walfobd  (Cornelias).    Di$c%uion  on  his  Paper— eonid, 
Cohen  (L.  L.) 

Coniidered  that  ooe  great  deduction  from  Mr.  Walford't  paper  wat,  that  tht 
ioterpoaition  of  the  leglaiatnre  in  rach  matters  was  snparflaoos,  and  that 
in  danjEeroot  empiDyments  the  employed  shoold  be  able  to  insnre  against 
the  risk       .........      SSS 

Neison  (P.  a.  P.) 

Inquiries  made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill,  as  to  the 


rates  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  mines,  (23),  railways  (25).  the  navy 
(40),  and  merchant  service  (150  in  10,000).  and  from  hone  vehicles:  the 
fxcess  of  mercantile  marine  chiefly  from  shipwrecks  •  .  .      S88-4 


Balfour  (Dr.  Chraham) 

Probable  decrease  in  mortality  from  poisons,  from  recent  restrictions  on  thdr 
sale,  as  illustrated  in  the  reduction  or  suicides  and  assaults  in  the  army, 
after  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  ball  earteidfet  in  barracks,  and  aiaa 
arms  out  of  barracks  .......      594 

Hoinplireys  (N.  A.) 

Decrease  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  during  the  last  flfteen  years     634-5 
Hall  (E.  Hepple) 

Miehigan  more  a  mannfkctnring  than  an  agrieoltural  State,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Walford ;  intemperance  a  large  contributor  to  violent  deaths   .  .      SSS 

Oaird  (Jamee,  C.B.) 

Begretted  the  little  use  that  was  made  of  the  oensus  in  obtaining  information 
on  the  social  and  fAhtr  conditions  of  the  people      •  •  .  .535 

Walford  (Cornelius),  reply : 

Agreed  with  Mr.  Hardinc  as  to  the  laxity  of  coroners  and  medical  men  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  death,  especially  where  the  life  was  insured ;  necessity 
fbr  insnrsnce  eontracta  for  the  small  employers  of  labour  since  the  Em- 
plqyers*  LiabiUty  Act,  fcc 53^ 

Waltobd  (Cornelias).    Bemarkt  in  disouasion  (Hooper  on  Statistical 

Analysis^ 48 

ditto  (Urlin'on  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court)       .         .         .     225-6 
ditto  (Guy  on  Temperature  and  Mortality)        .     •    .         .         .     262-4  . 
ditto  (Beran  on  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland)       •  .     721 

Walbas   (L.).    <<Th^rie    Math^matique    du  Bim^taUimie,  1881" 

(notice) .     614 

"  Tb^rie  Math^matique  du  Prix  des  Torres  "  (notice)       .         •     616 
Wabs  of  United  States,  and  Franco-German,  1865-78,  enormous 

expenditure  on 869 

Wbathbb,  reference   to  works  on   its  influence  on  sickness   and 

mortality 286 

Whbat,  excessive  increase  of  production  of  in  the  United  States, 

1840-80 680 

see  Com, 
WHiBOK    (James).    Semarks   in    discussion  (Beran  on  Industrial 

Besouroes  of  Ireland) 720 

WiLLiAics  (B.  Price).     The  Question  of  the  Seduction  qf  the  Present 
Postal  Telegraph  Tariff 1 

Statement  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for 
commercial  purposes,  from  Cook  and  Wheatstone's  first  tel^raph  une  on 
the  Great  Western  in  18S8  .......         1 

Little  appreciation  of  its  commercial  value  at  first,  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  being  considered  a  failure ;  increasing  recognition  of  its  commer- 
cial value  since  the  first  submarine  cable  in  1861     ....         9 

Enumeration  of  the  different  companies,  their  amslffaroation*  and  reductions 
in  rates  of  charses  previous  to  tneir  acquirement  Ey  the  Pott  Ofllce  in  1870  9-6 

Effect  of  the  reduction  to  the  is.  message  rate  in  the  increase  of  messages 
during  the  last  nine  years  from  9!  to  26)  millions  ....  8 

Exceptional  character  of  the  causes  of  its  not  being  accompanied  by  a  correa- 
ponding  reduction  of  working  expenses       .....         8 

Proposal  for  a  further  reducticm  of  tariff  for  messages  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  words  respectively,  in  order  largely  to  increase  telegraphic  traffic, 
without  loss  ........         7-8 

Suffgestioii  for  a  charge  of  6d.  for  twenty  words,  including  address,  and  of  24* 
for  each  additional  five  words  ......        10 

Tails  of  estimated  number  of  messages  under  proposed  tariff,  showing  an 
inocass  of  $3  per  cent  in  total  numbers    •  .  •  .  .       10-11 
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WiLLlAMB  (R.  Price).    Seduction  of  Telegraph  Tariff-^eoutd, 

The  increaie  in  ndaries  and  clerks  ((he  only  items  of  increase  in  expense) 

allowedforin  the  etUnmte  at  II  percent.  .  ....        13 

Coat  of  the  acqoirement  of  the  telegraphs  capable  of  being  recouped  by  a 

sinking  ftud  of  3I  per  cent  in  forty  years,  eqoiralent  to  a  charge  of  i^ 

per  message  ........        IS 
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AN  OUTUNE  OF  THE  OBJECIS  OF 

THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publicatifin,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Reading  Room ;  ordinary  meet- 
ings are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  it«  Journal^  which  now 
consists  of  44  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library 
of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  mstitution  of  the  "  Howai*d  Med^ " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  juhiing  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are 
larkcd  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figures. 

TA^  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7*45  /.«.,  precisely. 
Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 


THE    ANNIVERSART   MEETING 

Will  br  held  on  the  27TH  June,  1882,  at  4  p.m.  ^^  , 
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MONTHLY    meetings-Session  1881-82. 

HELD   ON  THR 

Thibd  Tuesday  in  thb  Months  of  November — June. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  15. 
„  Dec.  20. 
„         Jan.     17. 


Tuesday,  March  21. 
„  April  18. 
„         May     16. 


Feb.     21.      '  „         June     20. 


The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  following 
Papers  will,  among  others,  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  the  course  of  the  Session  : — 

The  PREsroENT's  Opening  Address.  By  James  Cajrd,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

**  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland."  By  Q.  Phillips  Bevan, 
Esq.,  D.L. 

"  The  Comparative  Taxation  of  the  Principal  European  Countries." 
By  Robert  Giffen,  Esq. 

"The  Economic  Progress  of  Italy,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom."  By 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

"  The  English  Poor  Rate  since  1859;  a  sequel  to  the  Paper 
read  in  18G0."    By  Frederick  Purdy,  Esq. 

"Tonnage  Statistics  of  the  decade  1870-80;  a  sequel  to  two 
previous  Papers  on  the  decades  1850-60,  and  1860-70."  By 
John  Glover,  Esq. 

"  The  Relative  Mortality  of  Large  and  Small  Hospitals ;  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  considered."  By  Henry  C. 
BuRDETT,  Esq. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Small  Pox  in  England."  By 
WnjJAM  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.Ri3. 

"The  Relations  of  the  English  speaking  populations."  By 
Hyde  Clarke,  Esq. 

**The  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America."  By 
Frederic  J.  Mouat,  Esq,,  MJ).,  F.R.C.S. 
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HOWARD  MEDAL,  1882. 

The  usual  annual  competition  for  the  *'  Howard  Medal "  (18S2) 
will  take  place  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  before.  The  Essays 
to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  30th  June,  1882. 

{The  Medal  is  of  Bronze^  haviiva  on  one  side  a  fxtrtrait  of  John 
Hovxirdy  on  the  other  a  Wheatmeaf  with  suitable  inscription). 
The  Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  £20  to  the 
writer  who  may  gain  the  " Howard  Medal"  in  November,  18S2. 
The  subject  is — 
"  On  the  State  of  the  PrisoTin  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Eighteenth 
"  Century y  and  its  In^ttence  on  the  Severity  and  Spread  of  Small 
"  Pox  among  the  English  Population  ai  that  Period,     The  Essays 
**al80  to  present  a  Comparison  of  the  Mortality  bv  Small  Pox 
"  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wcues  during  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
"  among,  the  Prison  Population  during  the  last  Tu^enty  Years/* 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

The  Howard  Medal  shall  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  Coimcil,  and  Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society,  to  the 
Author  of  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  in  "  Social  Statistics^'^  a 
preference  being  given  to  those  topics  which  Howard  himself  inves- 
tigated, and  illustrated  by  his  labours  and  writings. 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  scaled 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shaU,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
provicMng  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  suflScient  standard  of  merit;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables ;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Suciety  (King'a  GoUege 
Entrance),  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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LIST  OP  THE  FORMER 

uixan  antr  "^xtixtjitntn 

OF  THB 

STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

From    its   Foundation,   on    1 5th   March,    1834. 


Psriod.  ^ 

1840-61 — ^EEis  BoTAL  Hiohness  Thb  Princb  Consort,  E.O. 


1834-36 
1836-38 
1838-40 
1840-42 

1842-43 
1843-45 

1845-47 
1847-49 
1849-51 
1851-53 
1853-55 
1855-57 
1857-59 

1859-61 

1861-63 

1863-65 
1865-67 
1867-69 
1869-71 
1871-73 
1873-75 
1875-77 
1877-79 
1879-80 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.R.S. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.RS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Harrowby.) 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  E.G.,  F.R^. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Monteagle. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  E.G.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart,  M  J.,  G.C.B. 
(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

William  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

Sh-  Thomas  Brassey,  E.C.B.,  M.P. 
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LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


Tkote  marked  thut  *  havt  eompoumded  for  their  Annumi  StthMeiipiiomM. 
The  namet  qf  Members  of  Council  are  printed  in  Small  Capitaijr. 


Tear  of 
Election. 

1878 


1876 
1870 
1862 
1869 
1881 
1879 
1867 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1875 
1877 


Abdur  Rahman,  Moulvie  Syud,  F.E.C.I.  {Barrister-at'Law)j 

42,  Taltollah'lane,  Calcutta,  India. 
Abrahams,  Israel,  F.B.Q-.S., 

56,  Mussell' square,  W,C. 
Absolon,  Eugene, 

12,  Wellington-square,  King^s-road,  CheUea,  S.  W. 
Acland,  Henry  Wentwortb,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

Oxford, 
Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

Sprydoncote,  Exeter  ;  and  Aihenteum  Club,  S.  W. 
Acton,  John  Adams, 

103,  Marylehone»road,  N,  W, 
Adam,  Robert  {City  Chamberlain), 

City  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
Addison,  John, 

6,  Delahav'Street,  Great  Geary e-streef,  S,  W. 
Aitchison,  David, 

6,  JPembridye-square,  W, 
Aitchison,  William  .John, 

2,  Princes-street,  E.C. 
Akers-Douglas,  Aretas,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
Aldam,  William,  F.R.S., 

FHchley  Hall,  Doncaster. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

7,  East  India-avenue,  LeadenhalUstreet,  EC, 
Alexander,  Robert  Henry, 

24,  Lombard-street,  E.C 
Allen,  John  T.  R., 

North  Bailey,  Durham, 
Allen,  Joseph, 

8t,  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  RC, 
Allen,  Joseph, 

21,  WaterhousC'Street,  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
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K  lection 

1878 


1878 
1871 
1871 
1834 
1881 
1872 
1871 
1870 


1872 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1855 
1858 
1881 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1848 
1873 
1865 
1879 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Anderson,  A.  F., 

131,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 
Anderson,  Edward  C,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Tow- Law,  Darlington. 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S., 

66,  Old  Broad^atreet,  E.G. 
Angus,  Er.  6., 

Montreal,  Canada, 
♦Ansell,  Charles,  F.R.S., 

92,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Ansell,  H.  F.  B.,  A.C.A., 

25,  Bucklershury,  E.G. 
•Archibald,  William  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

3,  Amer sham-road.  Putney,  8.  W, 
Atkinson,  George  W., 

1,  Begent'Street,  Bamsley, 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Ghurch-road,  Edghaston,  Birmingham, 


*Babbage,  Major-General  Henry  P., 

jbainton  House ^  Bromley,  Kent, 
•Backhouse,  Edmund, 

Middleton  Lodge,  Bichmond,  York, ;  Beform  Glub,  S.  W. 
Baddeley,  Samuel, 

Ereeland's-road,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Baden-Powell,  George  S.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

8,  St,  George' s-place,  Hyde  Park  Gorner,  8.  W, 
Bailey,  Abthub  Hutcheson,  F.I.A., 

7,  Boyal  Exchange,  E.G. 
Baines,  Sir  Edward, 

St.  Ann's-hillj  Burley,  Leeds. 
Baines,  Jervoise  Athelstane,  C.S., 

Secretariat,  Bombay,  India, 
Baker,  W.  Mills, 

Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol, 
Balfour,  Arthur  James,  M.P., 

4,  Carlton -gardens,  S,W. 
Balfour,  Cecil  Charles, 

7,  Park-square,  Begenfs-park,  N.W, 
Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  D.L., 

6,  Cleveland-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Balfour,  Jabez  Spencer,  M.P., 

20,  Budge-row,  Gannon-street,  E.G, 
Balfoitb,  T.  Graham,  M.D.,  Y.^.^.  (Vice-President), 

Goombe  Lodge,  Wimbledon-park,  S,  W, 
Bamber,  Edward  Fisher,  C.E., 

67,  Shaftesbury-road,  Ravenscourt-park,  W, 
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1877  Barbour,  William  B., 

196,  Haverstock'hiil,  N.W. 
1873     Barham,  Francis  F., 

Bank  of  England^  Birmingham, 

1880  •Baring,  Thomas  Charles,  M.P., 

High  Beachy  Loughton, 

1878  Barr,  John  Coleman,  L.R.C.P., 

Oranmore  Villas^  Alderahot. 

1881  ♦Barrington-Kennett,  V.  B.,  M.A.,LL.M.,  Cantab., 

15,  Hyde  Park-gardeM^  W, 

1878  Barry,  Francis  Tress, 

St.  Leonardos-hilly  Windsor, 

1879  Barry,  Frederick  W.,  M.D.  {Sanitary  Chmmi4$ianer), 

Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
1881     Bar  tie  tt,  Robert  Vincent  Osborne, 
Thurloxton  Bectorify  Taunton. 

1872  •Bass,  Michael  Arthur,  M.P., 

101,  Saton-square,  S.W,;  Bangemarey  Burton^n-Trent . 
1836     Bass,  Michael  Thomas,  M.P., 

101,  Eaton-squarey  S.JF.;  Bangemore,  Burton^n-Trenl. 

1873  Bate,  George, 

.  10,  City-road,  E.O, 
1877     Batkmait,  Axfeed  Edwabd, 

Board  of  Trade.  1,  Whitehally  S.W, 
1877     Battye,  Richard  Fawcett,  M.R.C.P., 
123,  St.  George' s-road,  S.  W. 

1876  Baxter,  Robert, 

6  and  6,  Vtctoria-streety  Westminster^  S.  W. 

1877  Bayfield,  Arthur, 

82,  Temple-roWy  Birmingham, 

1878  »Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G.8., 

19,  Castle-streety  Holbom,  E,C, 

1871  •Baynes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.A., 

82,  Moorgate-streety  E,0. 

1877  Beadel,  William  J., 

Springfield  LyonSy  Chelmsford. 

1875  •Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M., 

64,  Cross-street y  Manchester. 

1878  •Beauchamp,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl, 

13,  Belgrave-squarCy  S.  W, 

1876  •Beauforfc,  William  Morris,  F.R.A.8.,  F.B.G.8.,  Ac., 

18,  Ficcadill^y  W. 
1880     Beddell,  Charles, 

5y  Lothburyy  E.C. 
1863     Beddoe,  John,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

2,  Lansdowne-placCy  Clifton. 

1872  *Bedford,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of, 

Wohum  Abbeyy  Oakley y  Bedford, 

1879  Beggs,  Thomas, 

55,  Bussell*squarey  W.C. 
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1879 
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1881 
1881 
1871 
1877 
1860 


LIST  OP  FBLLOWd.  1  I 


Bell,  Isaac  Lowfchian,  J.  P., 

Rounton  Grange,  Northallerton ,  York,  N.E. 
Bellew,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

JBarmeathy  Dunleer,  Ireland. 
•Beresford-Hope,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  D.O.L., 

1,  Gonnautght-place,  W, 
Besso,  Marco, 

Aisicurazioni  Oenerali,  Triette, 
Bevan,  G.  Phillips,  D.L.,  F.G.S., 

UplancU,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Park,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
•Beverley,  Henry, 

27,  Theatre-road,  Calcutta. 
•Bickford-Smith,  W.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Ac, 

Treoamo^  Helston,  Cornwall. 
Bik^las,  D6m6triuB, 

Athens,  Gfreece. 
Bishop,  George, 

131,  Fowts-street,  Woolwich. 
Bishop,  George  Houlton,  M.B.O.S., 

Lock  Hospital,  Harrow-road,  W. 
Boddy,  Evan  Marlett,  L.B.C.P.,  {Liford  House,  Dartford), 

111,  CamherwelUroad,  S,E. 
Bogie,  James, 

6,  Spence-street,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 
Bohn,  Henry  George,  F.B.A.S.,  F.L.S., 

1^,  Henrietta-street ^Covent  Garden^  W.C.;  Twickenham. 
Bolam,  Harry  George, 

Little  Ingestre,  Stafford. 
Boiitho,  Thomas  Bobins, 

Fendrea,  near  Penzance. 
Bolton,  Joseph  C,  M.P., 

Oarhrook^  Larhert,  Stirlingshire. 
Borchardt,  Louis,  M.D., 

Swinton  House,  Fallowfield^  Manehesfer. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Southwark,  MO. 
Borthwick,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

JRavenstone,  Whithorn,  Wigtonshire,  ^,P. 
Bonrdillon,  James  Austin, 

Larkin's'lane,  Calcutta,  India. 
Bourinot,  J.  G., 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
BouBNE,  Stephen  (  Vice-President), 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.  C. ;  Ahherleg,  WaUington,  Surrey. 
Boutcher,  Emanuel, 

12,  Oxford-square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bovill,  William  John,  Q.C., 

32,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  S,  W, 
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1876     Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  JE.C. 

1879  Bowley,  Edwin, 

Burnt  Ash-hill f  Lee,  Kent. 

1880  Bowser,  Wilfred  Arthur, 

72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E,C., 
1874     Brabrook,  Edward  William,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L., 

28,  AUngdon-street,  S.W. 
1876     Brabj,  James,  J.P., 

Magbanks,  Rudgwich,  Susses, 
1874     Bramley-Moore,  John,  D.L., 

Gerrard's'Cross,  Bucks, 
1866     Brand,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bouverie  Wm.,  M.P.,a.aB^ 

Speaker^ s  Court,  House  of  Commons,  8.  W, 

1873  Beasset,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B.,  M.P., 

{Honorarg  Vice-Prehident), 

4,  Oreat  George-street,  S,  W.;  and  24,  Park-lane^  W. 
1864  'Braye,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord, 

40,  Grosvenor-street ;  Stanford  Hall,  Rugbv., 
1876     Brodhurst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.R.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W, 

1874  Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

124,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  S,E. 
1878     Brown,  Alexander  Hargreave^,  M.P., 
12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S,W. 

1872  Brown,  James  Bryce,  F.R.G.S., 

90,  Cannon-street,  E,C,;  and  Bromleg,  Kent. 

1876  Browne,  Thoma«  Gillespie  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E,C, 
1866     Bunce,  John  Thackray, 

Longworth,  Priory-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
1880     Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

39,  Gloucester-road,  Regent' s-park,  K.W, 

1873  ♦Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Sfratfon-street,  W,;  and  Holig  Lodge,  Higkgate,  If, 
1872     Burns,  The  Rev.  Dawson,  M.A., 
62,  Parliament-street,  S.  JV. 

1874  Burr,  WiUiam, 

42,  Poultry,  E,C, 

1877  Burrell,  Alexiinder. 

1880     Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 


1880 

1857 


Caine,  William  S.,  M.P., 

1,  The  Terrace,  Clapham  Common,  S,W. 
Caibd,  Jamks,  C.B.,  F.R.8.,  {President), 

8,     Queen's-gate-gardtns,     South     Kensington f    S.W,; 
and  Cassencary,  Crettown,  N,B, 
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1881 
1879 
1874 

1877 

1879 

1862 

1881 

1872 

1871 

1876 

1877 

1848 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1868 

1834 

1869 

1876 

1880 

1873 

1851 

1877 

1863 
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Caird,  Eobert  Henryson, 

6,  Peterfham-terrace,  8.  W, 
Caldecott,  Kev.  Alfred,  M.A., 

Si,  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Campbell,  Lord  Colin,  M.P., 

Argyll  Lod*je,  Kensington,  W.,  and  Invera'^y  Castle, 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.L,  M.P.,D.C.L., 

(  yioe- President)  y 
17,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Campbell,  Oeorge  Lamb, 

Market-street,  Wig  an. 
Campbell-Colauhoun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chart  well.  Wester  ham,  Kent. 
Cape,  Q-eorge  A., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Carden,  Lionel  Edward  Greslej,  (H.M.  Consul), 

Havana,  Cuba,  W.I. 
•Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G-.S., 

Wbrtnhill,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 
Camac,  Harrj  Rivett-, 

Calcutta,  Bengal,  India. 
Carphin,  James  Rhind,  C.A., 

137,  Oeorge-street,  Edinburgh. 
Carter,  E.  Harold, 

33,  WaterloO'Street,  Birmingham. 
Carter,  John  Bonham, 

Adhurst  St.  Mary,  Petersfield. 
Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northgate'Street,  Ipswich. 
Castle,  Robert, 

18,  Merton-street,  Oxford. 
Causton,  Richard  Knight,  M.P., 

3,  Olanricarde-gardens,  W. 
Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Rill,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B., 

Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.  W. 
Chadwick,  John  Oldfibld,  F.R.G.S., 

2,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
Challen,  George  Caleb, 

St.  Mildreds  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
•Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P., 

72,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 
Charlesworth,  Frederic, 

Widmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 
♦Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Child,  Robert  Carlyle, 

101,  LeadenhalUstreet,  E.C. 
Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A., 

64,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
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1862 


1869 
1877 
1849 
1856 
1871 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1858 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1859 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1878 
1879 


Chrifitie,  Chancellor  Richard  Copley,  M.A. 

2y  St.  James* 8'ftqiiaref  Manchetter. 
Chubb,  Hammowd,  B.A.,  {Secretary)^ 

Bickley^  Kent, 
Clapham,  Crochley,  L.E.C.P., 

Muriel  House^  Peak  Rill,  ^denham,  S.IL 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Mickleham  Hall,  near  Dorking,  Surrey, 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tillypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen, 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  jun., 

52,  Cannon-street,  E,0. 
Clarke,  Frederick  Nevill, 

Oahvood,  Fountain-road,  Upper  Korwood,  8,E, 
Clarke,  Henry,  L.B.C.  P., 

HM.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
Clarke,  Henry  Harcourt  Hyde, 
,  32,  St.  Georye's-square,  S,W. 
•Claeke,  Hyde, 

32,  St.  George' s-square,  S.W. 
Cleghom,  John, 

3,  ^pring-gardens,  S.  W, 
♦Clevelnndt  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G^ 

17,  St.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Clirehugh,  William  PaUn,  F.I.A., 

66,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 
I  79,  ComhiU,  E.G. 

Cockle,  Captain  George,  P.E.G.8., 

9,  JBolton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
Cohen,  Lionel  Louis, 

9,  Hyde  Park- Terrace,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P., 

14,  South-street,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.G. 
Collingp,  Jesse,  M.P.,  J. P.,  Ac. 

TheWoodlands,  M  ellington'^0ad,Edghasion,Birmirgha 
Collins,  Eugene,  M.P., 

38,  Porehester-terrace,  Hyde  Park^  W. 
Collins,  J.  Wright,  J.P.  (Golonial  Treasurer), 

Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Collinson,  John,  F.E.G.S., 

13,  Palace-aate,  W. 
Colman,  Jeremian  James,  M.P., 

Garrow  House,  Norwich, 
Colomb,  Captain  J.C.R.,  RM.A.,  J.P., 

Eroumquinna,  Kcnmare,  Kerry, 
Cooke,  H.  Bibton, 

2,  Grosby-square^  E,G. 
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1873 
1880 
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1879 
1848 
1873 
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Cooke,  Isaac  B., 

19,  Brown* 9'huilding$,  Liverpooh 
♦Cookson,  Faithful,  F.R.G.S., 

35,  Grand  Parade^  Brighton. 
Cooper,  William  John, 

7,  Westminster-chambers,  Tictoria-street,  S,W. 
*Copperthwaite,  William  Charles, 

New  Maltony  Yorkshire, 
Corbett,  John, 

6a,  Waterloo-plaee,  Ball  Mall,  S.W. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.E.G.S., 

39,  Lombard-street,  JE,C. 
Cornish,  William  Robert,  F.E.C.S.  {Surgeon  Major), 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Madras, 
Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  MP., 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Cowper,  The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick,  M.P., 

4,  St,  Jameses-square,  S,W, 
Cox,  William  John, 

Craig,  William  Young,  M.P., 

Balace  Chambers,  St.  Stephen* s,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Craigie,  Major  Patrick  G-eorge, 

6,  Lyndhvrst-road,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C 
Crellin,  Philip, 

33,  Chancery-lane,  W.O. 
Crew  d son,  Ernest, 

6,  Norfolk-street,  Manchester, 
Crickroa?,  Herbert  John, 

Bank  of  England,  M.C. 
Crisford,  George  S.,  F.I.A., 

West  of  England  Insurance  Company,  Exeter, 
*Crompton -Roberts,  Charles  H. 

16,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W, 
Crosse,  John  Burton  St.  Croix,  F.R.C.S., 

jRoyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  S,  W. 
CroBsman,  James  H.,  J. P., 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar-square,  S,W, 
Cunningham,  Charles  L.,  M  Ji.C.S.,  &c. 

Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works'  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee, 
Curtis,  Robert  Leabon, 

15  and  10,  Blomjield-street,  E,C. 
Cutcliffe,  George,  F.I. A., 

13,  St,  James* s-square,  S.  W, 
Czamikow,  Caesar, 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 
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1869 


1880 
1880 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1876 
18S0 
1879 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 

1877 
1877 
1866 
18>1 
1873 
1881 
1876 
1875 


Dalyell,  The  Hon.  Eobert  Anstnither,  C.S.I., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Danson,  Johu  Towne, 

Woodland  Crag,  Orasmere. 
Dan  vers,  Frederick  Charles, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Danvers,  Juland, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W, 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

Chambers,  69,  West  Begent-ttreet,  Qlasgow, 
Dayies,  William  Henry, 

61,  Tregunter-road,  8,  W, 
Davis,  James, 

32,  8trand,  W.C 
Dawson,  James  Thomas, 

79,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Day,  "William  Ansell, 

Lyndhurst  Rouse,  Hendon,  N,W. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

26,  Upper  Hamilton-place,  8t.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
*De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Bay's'hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
Delahunty,  James, 

Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhury,  E,C 
Dent,  Clinton  Thomas,  F.R.C.S. 

29,  Chesham-street,  8.W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Femacres,  Eulmer^  near  Slough,  Bucks- 
♦Derby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.O.,  F.li.8., 
(Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

23,  St.  James' S'Square;  and  Knowsley  ,Brescot,Lanea9hiTe, 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  E,C. 
De  Worms,  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A.S., 

H2,  Albany,  Ficcadilly,  W. 
*Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P,,  LL.M., 

76,  8loane-street,  8.W. 
Dillon,  Malcolm, 

18,  Eing  WilUam-street,  E,C. 
Dixon,  George, 

The  Dales,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
Dobell,  R.  R., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Dowden,  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  R.E., 

71,  OU  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Dozsey,  Bev.  Isaac, 

The  Grove,  Camberu:ell,  8,E. 
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1836 
1869 
1875 
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Dojle,  Patrick,  C.  E., 

O'Brien  Villa,  21,  Norlh-roady  Enially,  CahuHa, 
Drimmie,  David, 

41,  Lower  Sachville'Street,  Dublin, 
Droop,  Henrj  Richmond, 

la,  Neto-square^  Lincoln* s-inn,  W.O, 
Duignan,  William  Henrj, 

WaUally  Staffordshire. 
Dun,  John, 

Farr'e  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Warrington. 
Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mincing-lane,  E,C. 
*DuKBA.vBir,  The  Eight  Hon.  Eabl  op,  K.P., 

Kenry  Rouse,  Putney  Vale,  S.W, 
Dyer,  Sir  Swinnerton  Halliday,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Westcroft^  Ghohham,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


Edmonds,  Thomas  Bowe,  B.A., 

72,  Bortsdoum-road,  Maida-vale,  W. 
Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  House,  Southsea. 
Edwards,  Samuel, 

4,  £liot  Fork,  Lewisham,  S,JE. 
Egerton,  Honourable  Wilbraham,  M.P., 

23,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart., 

Bark-street,  Bark-lane,  W. 
Ellis,  Arthur, 

The  Bark,  Sighgate,  I^. 
Elsey,  John  Green,  J.r., 

Morant  House,  Addison-road  Kensington,  W. 
Emanuel,  Lewis, 

36,  Mnsbury-circus,  E.G. 
Emmott,  W.  T., 

Nevofield  House,  near  Lymtn^  Cheshire. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J.P., 

Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardiff. 
Evans,  Henry  Russell,  {Mayor  of  Newport), 

Nevoport,  Monmouth. 
Evens,  John  Henry, 

Erxcht  Lodge,  Dulwich,  S,E. 
Everett,  The  Hon.  H.  Sidney,  M.A., 

United  States  Legation,  4,  Alsenstrasse,  Berlin. 
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1875 


1876 
1874 
1839 

1868 

1878 
1878 
1876 
1864 
1874 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1873 
1878 
1875 
1841 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1844 
1876 


Eversley,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.. 

114,  Eaton-square,  8.W.;  and  Winchfield,  Rants. 
Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazenose-streety  Manchester. 
Farmer,  James, 

6,  Farchester-gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Fabe,   William,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 
{Honorary    Vice-President) , 

78,  Portsdoum-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  England,  West  Brafich,  BwrUngton-gardens^  W. 
Farren,  George,  M.I.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer,  Thomas  Henry, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S,W.' 
Feamside,  Henry,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 

49,  Leinster-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fellows,  Frank  P., 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
Ferguson,  A.M., 

"  Ceylon  Obsej'ver''  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Finch,  George  Henry,  M.P., 

Burlet/'On-the-hill,  Oakliam. 
Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  F.I.A., 

ly,  Old  Jewry,  E.a 
Finlay,  George, 

London  and  iV.  Western  Eailway,  Huston  Station^  N.  W. 
Fisher,  Henry, 

Follett,  Charles  John,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

H,M,  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Fordham,  Edward  King,  J.  P., 

The  Bury,  Ashwell,  Baldoek,  Herts. 
Fortescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton^  Devon. 
Forwood,  William  Bower, 

Bamlet,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool, 
*Fowler,  Alderman  Eobert  Nicholas,  M.P., 

50,  Comhill,  E.C. ;  and  Elm  Grove^  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fowler,  William,  M.P., 

83,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Foxwell,  Herbert  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  George  Edward, 

Staunton  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 
•Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J.P., 

Athcncntm  Club,  S.W.;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  Joseph, 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C, 
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Freeman,  T.  KyflBn, 

c/o  E.  Scarlett t  Esq,,  9,  King  Edward-street,  E.G. 
Fuller,  W.  Palmer, 

50,  Oresham-street,  E.G.  \ 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Meams,  Benfrewshire. 
Gule,  James  Thomas, 

10,  Kersley-street,  Baftersea-parky  S.  W, 
Qnlsworthy,  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

18,  Bark-crescent,  Portland-place,  W, 
♦Galton,  Cwpt.  Douglas,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.RS., 

12,  Chester-street,  Orosvenor-place,  S.  W, 
Ghilton,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

42,  Butland-gate,  8.W. 
Gardiner,  Clement, 

11,  Small-street,  Bristol, 
Gturdiner,  Henry  J., 

Surstmead,  Eltham,  Kent. 
G^mett,  Frederick  Brooksbank, 

Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  Somerset  House,  W.G, 
Garraway,  The  Hon.  Dayid  G.,  (Acting  Treasurer), 

Grenada,  West  Indies. 
^Gassiot,  John  Peter,  J.P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gastrell,  Major-General  J.  B., 

7,  Lansdowne-road^  Wimbledon,  8.  W, 
•Gates,  John  B.,  jun.,  A.C. A., 

99,  Gresham-street,  E.G. 
Gatliff,  Charles, 

8,  Mnshury-circus,  E,G. 
♦Gatty,  William  Henry, 

Market  Marhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Gtiwith,  Kichard  Jackson,  M.R.C.S., 

23,  Wesiboume-park-terrace,  Baddington,  W, 
Gibb,  Thomas  Ecclesion, 

16,  Lady  Margaret^oad,  If,  W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

82,  Bortland-place,  TV. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Derry  Lodge,  BarUngton, 

♦GllTEir,  B^BBBT, 

{Vice-'Bresident,  Secretary,  and  Editor  of  the  Journal), 
44,  Bembroke-roady  Kensingtonj  W. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

9,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
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1860 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1868 
1855 
1873 
1853 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1847 
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1868 
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1878 
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1839 

1880 


*Q-lanville,  S.  Goring, 

238,  LewUham  High-road,  S.E. 
Q-lover,  John, 

88,  Bishopsgate-ttreet  Within,  E.G. 
Goddard,  Frederick  Robertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  KewcMtle-on-Tgne. 
Good,  Alfred,  (7,  Poultry,  E.G.), 

Downe  Lodge,  hy  Beekenham,  Kent. 
Goodhart,  Charles  R, 

Langley-park,  Beekenham,  Kent. 
Goodrich,  S.  G., 

81,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
Goschen,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim,  M.P., 

69,  Portlat^lace,  W. 
♦Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
Gouly,  Edward  James, 

Bullion  Office,  Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Gover,  William  Sutton,  F.I.  A., 

4,  Queen-street'place,  Southwark  Bridge,  E.G. 
Grahame,  James,  0  A., 

12,  St.  Vincent'place,  Glasgow, 
Grant,  Daniel,  M.P., 

12,  Gleveland-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Ac., 

18,  Welbeek'Street,  Gavendish^quare,  W, 
Gray,  Thomas, 

84,  Eenchureh'Street,  E.G. 
Green,  Thomas  Bowden,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.B.H.S.,  &c., 

7,  N'ew-road,  Oxford. 
Greene,  William  Thomas,  M.A..  M.D.. 

Moira  Rouse,  Beckham  Bye,  S.E. 
Greening,  William  H., 

Braiihwaite-road,  Birmingham. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

1,  Waterloo^lace,8.W. 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring-gardens,  8.  W. 
Guthrie,  Charles, 

London  Ghartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Vietoria. 
Gutteridge,  Eichard  Sandon,  M.D., 

68,  Brook-street,  Qrosvenor-square,  W. 
Gut,  William  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S., 
{Honorary  Vice-Bresident\ 

12,  Oor don-street,  Ghrdon^square,  W.G. 
•Gwynne,  J.  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.,  W. ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegale,  Susses. 
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1873 


1876 
1876 
1869 
1878 
1873 
1879 
1873 
1869 
1879 
1876 
1879 
1861 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1868 
1879 
1834 

1870 
1881 
1880 
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♦Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

Eltham  Court^oad^  JSUkam,  Kent, 
Hall,  Edward  Algernon, 

131,  PiccadUh,  W. 
Hall,  Edward  Hepple, 

73,  Elm-park,  Brixton-hill,  8.W. 
Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Killean  Home,  Tayinloan^  Argylethire. 
Hallett,  T.G.P.,  M.A., 

Clavertan  Lodge,  Bath, 
Hamilton,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-iquare,  W, 
Hamilton,  Eowlakd, 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover -square,  TF, 
Hanburj,  Bobert  William, 

liam  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire* 
Hancock,  William, 

35,  Oomhill,E.C. 
Hancock,  William  Neilson,  LL.D.,  M.E.I.A., 

64,  Upper  Qardiner-street,  Dublin, 
Hankej,  Ernest  Alers, 

Elmhvrst,  Bickieg-parh,  Kent, 
Hankey,  Thomson, 

59,  Fortlanfplace,  W, 
Hannjngton,  Major-General  John  Caulfield,  F.I.A., 

India  Office,  Westminster^  S.  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C,^ 
Harcourt,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

7,  Grqfton'Street^  Bond-street,  W. 
Harding,  Charles,  M.E.S.L.,  F.E.G.S., 

7,  Bank  Buildings,  E.O. 
Harold,  Frederick  Eichard, 

19,  Lambton-road,  Homseg  Rise,  JS, 
Harper,  W.  P., 

Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Bark,  Oranton,  Edinburgh, 
Harris,  Frederick, 

210,  Old  Kent-road,  8.E. 
Habrowbt,  The  Eight  Hok.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L., 
{Honorary  Vice' President), 

39,  Orosvenor-square,  W, 
Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  House,  97,  Oazenove-road,  Upper  Clapton,  If. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding, 

67,  Lombard-street,  E,C. 
Hastings,  George  Woody att,  M.P., 

Barnard* s-green  House,  Great  Malvern, 
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1876 


1879 
1873 
1880 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1865 
1881 
1858 
1877 
1881 
1834 

'l869 
1876 
1878 
1873 
1869 
1879 
1870 
1834 
1877 
1874 


Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton,  F.E.G.S., 

35,  Spring-gardens^  Charing-cross,  8,  W. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.E.S.,  Ac, 

30,  Great  Oeorge-street^  Westminster^  8.  W. 
Hay,  James  Lamb  ^pier, 

Hazell,  Walter, 

Ihirham  House,  Homsey-lane,  N, 
Hedley,  Thomaa  Fenwick, 

12,  Fark'place,  West,  Sunderland. 
Hefford,  George  V., 

Hugby, 
Helder,  Stewart,  F.I.A., 

2,  Broad  Sanctuary,  8.W. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Oomhill,  E.G. 
•Hbwdeixs,  Fbedebick, 

1,  King  William'Street,  U.O. 
Henry,  Ebenezer  Walker, 

27,  JBelsize-erescentj  N.W. 
Herapath,  Spencer,  F.G.S., 

18,  Up]^er  FhUlimore^ardens,  W, 
*Herbage,  William, 

London  St  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Fenchureh-^treet,  E.G. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I.A., 

112,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
•Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee) , 

2%Palace-gardens, Kensington,  W. ;  Athenseum  Clubfi.  W. 
Hickson,  Joseph,  J.P., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Higbam,  Charles  Daniel,  F.I.A., 

3,  Princes-street^  Bank^  E.G. 
HiU,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Eiehmond-road,  Bamshury,  N. 
Hime,  Major  H.  W.  L.,  B.A., 

Woolwich. 
Hincks,  Hon.  Sir  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B^ 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hoare,  Hamilton  Noel, 

87,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

Staplehurst,  Kent. 
*Hodge,  William  Barwick,  F.I.A., 

6,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Holmes,  Eichard  Henry, 

Elswick'Villa,  Bye  Hill,  Newc€utle-on-l\fne. 
Hood,  Charles,  F.E.S.,  F.E.A.S., 

]0,  Leinster-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W. 
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1871 


1874 
1879 
1878 
1855 

1876 
1853 
1864 
1880 
1871 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1857 
1877 
1879 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
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Hooper,  Augus  Cameron, 

Montreal^  Canadct. 
Hooper,  Bev.  George  D., 

**  JEUersUe,''  iSunny  Oar  dens,  Hendon,  N.W. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Mmleign,  IJat/ne-road,  Bechenham^  Kent, 
Hooper,  Wynnard, 

2,  Fembrohe-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
HoiJGHTOir,  The  Kight  Uok.  Lobd,  D.C.L.  T.K.S., 
(^Honorary  Vice-Fresident), 

Pryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire, 
Hoyle,  William, 

Claremont,  Tottington,  near  Bury,  Lancaster, 
♦Hubbard,  The  Right  Hon.  John  Gellibrand,  M.P., 

Bank  of  England,  JS,C, 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

Argos  Villa,  St,  Andrew's  Fork,  Bristol, 
Huggard,  Wm.  E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond., 

Sussex  Souse,  Hammersmith,  W, 
Hughes,  Albert  William,  F.R.G.8., 

Lyonsdown  House,  High-street,  Hastings,  Sussex, 
Hughes,  John, 

8,  West-street,  Finsbury-circiis,  E,0, 
Humphreys,  George,  M.A.,  fM.A., 

79,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
HvMPHBEYs,  Noel  Algkbnok, 

General  Begister  Office,  Somerset  House j  W,C. 
Hunt,  Sir  Henrj  Arthur,  C.B., 

54,  Kccleston-square,  S,  W, 
Hurst,  George, 

King's  Biook  House,  St.  Mary's,  Bedford, 
Huskinson,  Thomas, 

Epper stone  Manor,  Nottingham, 
Hyde,  Major-General  Henry,  B.E., 

India  Office^  Westminster,  S,  W, 


Ince,  Henry  Bret,  Q.C., 

18,  dld-square,  Lincoln' s-inn,  W,C. 
Ingall,  Samuel,  F.B.G.S., 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S,E, 
•Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

50,  Threadneedle-street,  E,C, 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Athenaum  Club,  S.W. 
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1839 


1878 
1864 


Inring,  John, 

94,  Eaton-itlace,  8.W. 
Isaacs,  Michal  Babel, 

36,  Leinster-square,  Ba^awater,  W. 
^Irey,  George  Pearse, 

ISfle  Morris,  Briton  Ferry. 


1880 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1861 
1879 
1881 
1864 
1881 
1871 
1880 
1872 
1881 
1878 
1878 
1874 
1880 
1877 
1873 


♦Jaekson,  William  Lavies,  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds, 
JamiesoD,  George  Auldjo, 

68,  Melville-street,  Edinburgh. 
Janson,  Frederick  Halsej,  P.L.S., 

41,  Finsbury-circus,  F.O.,  and  Oak  Bank,  Chislehstrst. 
Jeans,  James  Stephen, 

^,  ,,.   "^^  ^^^^inster-chambers,  Victoria-Street,  S,W. 
♦Jellicoe,  Charles,  F.I.A., 

12,  Cavendish-place,  W. 
Jephson.  Henry  L.  {Chief  Secretary's  Omce\ 

Dublin  Castle,  Ireland.  ^      ^     '> 

Jersey,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

3,  Great  tStanhope-street,  W, 
♦Jevons,  W.  Stanley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S., 
^  ,     ^'  TheChesnuU,  Branch-hill,  Hampsiead,  N,  W. 
Johnson,  E.  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  F.C, 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Castle-street,  Bolbom,  F.C. 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Bounfon  Orange,  JVbrthallerton. 
Johnston,  Prancis  J., 

Lamas,  Chislehurst. 
Johnston,  Eev.  James, 

Oleneve,  Highland-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Johnstone,  E., 

4i^,  Fleet-street,  F.O. 
Jones,  Henry  E.  Bence, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

16,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath,  S.F. 
Jones,  Eobert  Hesketh, 

The  Briars,  Crystal  Balace  Bark,  Sydenham,  SJS. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

Oeorgeville,  Harrogate,  Torks. 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Ndffolk. 
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1858 


1877 

1873 

1877 

1874 

1867 

1878 

1873 

1878 

1868 

1878 

1874 

1852 

1878 

1879 

1872 

1878 

1869 


1880 
1876 
1874 


Jourdan,  Francis, 

jienue  House ^  ffampstead^  N,  W. 


Karuth,  Frank  0., 

Oiiif  Liberal  Olub,  WaXbrook,  E,0. 
Kay,  Duncan  James, 

60,  Queen' 9'ffate,  8.W. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moar^ate-streety  U.O. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D., 

Warthing,  Susses, 
Kelly,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln' s-inn-Jields,  W,C. 
Kelsey,  Joseph  Francis, 

Government  Statistician,  Mauritius, 
Kemp,  Samuel, 

Oriel  Souse,  Bath, 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

I^ew  University  Club,  St,  James' s-street,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  Peter, 

13,  ComwalUterrace,  Begenfs-park,  N,  W, 
Kennedy,  Thomas, 

11,  Old  Jewry-chambers,  E,0. 
Kennelly,  David  Joseph,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 

Devonshire  Club,  St,  James's,  S,  W, 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C., 

85,  Lowndes-square,  S,  W, 
KiDg-Harman,  Edward  Eobert, 

Bochingham,  Boyle,  Ireland. 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D., 

Melville-terrace,  Stirling,  N,B, 
Knight,  John  Peake, 

London,  Brighton,  Sf  S,  Coast  Bail., London  Bridge, E,C. 
*Ku8aka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 

Megistrar  General,  Mauritius. 


Lamprey,  Joshua  Henry, 

17,  St,  Anne's-park,  Wandsworth,  S.W, 
Lane,  Thomas, 

Bercy  Cottage,  Eastbourne, 
Lang,  George  Murray,  E.N., 

18,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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1881 


1878 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1880 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1873 
1851 
1879 
1867 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1845 
1834 
1878 
1879 
1876 


Langton,  Henry  Cuner, 

Docklandt^  Ing4xie9tone^  Essex, 
Law,  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh,  M.R, 

9,  Fitzwilliamsquare^  Dublin, 
Lawes,  John  Bennett,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.C.S., 

Bothamsted-^ark^  St,  Allans, 
Lawrance,  Henry, 

3,  Endsleigh-gardenSy  Eitston-square,  N,  W. 
Lawrence,  Alexander  M., 

17,  Thurlow-road,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
Lawrie,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

Kelvin  Jlotue,  Quadrani^road,  Highhuty^  N. 
Lawsok,  Eobebt,  {Inspector- General  of  Army  I£ospitals)y 

20,  Lansdowne-raad,  Notting-kill^  W, 
Lea,  Thomafl,  M.P., 

14,  Elvaston-place,  Queen' s-gate^  8,  W. 
Lee,  Lionel  Frederic,  {Ceylon  Civil  Serviee)^ 

cfo  S,  Austin  Lee,  Foreign  OJiee,  Douming-street^  8.W, 
Leete,  Joseph, 

36,5/.  Marg-at-hilly  E.C.  {Eversden,  S.  Norwood  FarL) 
Lefeybe,  The  Right  Hon.  (>eobg£  Shaw,  M.P., 

{Honorary  Vice-President)  ^  18,  Bryunston-square^  W, 
*Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Baymond-buildings,  Oray's-inn,  W,C, 
Leigh  ton,  Stanley,  M.P., 

Sweeney  Rally  Oswestry^  Salop, 
Leslie,  Francis  Seymour, 

LxYi,  Pbofessob  Leoks,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Crown  Office-row ^  Temple^  E.G. 
Levison,  David, 

2,  Boyal  Exchange-buildings^  E,C. 
Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  M.P., 

S,  Old  Jewry,  E,0, 
Lewis,  John, 

1,  Temple-row  West,  Birmingham. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E,C, 
Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.aS., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S,W, 
•Lister,  William, 

Lloyd,  John  Horatio, 

100,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-park^  W. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

4,  Huddlestone-road,  TufnelUpark,  N. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  P.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury, 
*Lomie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P., 

Bosemount,  Kirkcaldy;  {ofBirnam  and  Pi f castle)  X,B. 
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1879 


1880 
1834 
1880 
1879 
1875 
1865 
1878 
1878 
1881 


1875 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1879 
1878 
1867 
1873 
1881 
1872 
1873 
1878 
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Lovegrove,  Mrs., 

28,  Fark'Streety  Orosvenar^square,  W, 
Lovegrove,  Joseph, 

28,  Fark'Street,  Qrosvenor-square^  W. 
Lovelace,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S., 

East  JELoraley  Fork,  Bipley,  Surrey, 
Lovely,  William,  E.N., 

Avenue  House,  Hammersmith^  8.  W. 
Lowndes,  William  Layton,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Linley  Hall,  Broseley,  Shropshire, 
Loyd,  William  Jones,  J.P., 

16,  Orosvenor-place,  S,W.,  and  Langleyhwry,  Watford, 
Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  P.E.8.,  {Trustee)^ 

High  Elms,  Famhorough,  Kent, 
Lucas,  Thomas,  tT.P., 

5,  Great  Oeorge-street,  Westminster,  S,W, 
Lusk,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  M.P.  J.P., 

16,  Hyde-par k-street,  W, 
Lytton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of,  G.C.B.,  G.C.8.I., 

4,  Carlton  House-terrace,  8,  W. 


Mabson,  Eichard  Eous, 

liford,  Essex, 
♦Macandrew,  William,  J.P., 

Westwood,  near  Colchester. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

Faleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  8,  W, 
McArthur,  Alderman  William,  M.P., 

1,  Gwydyr  Houses,  Brixton  Bise,  8  W, 
MacCarthy,  Eev.  E.  F.  M.,  M.A., 

47,  Haglep-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
McCheane,  Eobert, 

90,  Falace-gardenS'terrace,  W, 
M'Clean,  Prank, 

23,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  8,  W. 
McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  (xrove-park,  Camberwell,  8,E, 
Macdonald,  Charles  McCay, 

15,  Devonshire-terrace,  Notting-hill-gate,  W, 
Macdonell,  John,  (4,  Fump-court,  Temple,  E,C,), 

The  Myrtles,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

cjo  B,  A.  McLean,  8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C, 
McGarel-Hogg,  Colonel  Sir  James,  Bart.^  M.T 

17,  Grosvenor-gardens,  8,  W. 
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1870 

1876 

1863 

1875 

1880 

1871 

1879 

1877 

1875 

1880 

1865 

1873 

1874 

1877 

1872 

1876 

1879 

1875 

1878 

1870 
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MacGillivray,  Donald,  F.I.A., 

79,  Mark-lane,  JE.C. 
Maclter,  David,  M.P., 

84,  Lancatter-gatey  W. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph  N.,  M.P., 

67,  Lancaster-gate^  S,  W. 
McKewaD,  William, 

21,  Lambard'Hreet,  MC. 

Mackey,  Eev.  Canon  Donald  J.,  B.A.,  Cantab, 

The  Chantry,  Balkoufie,  Ferth,  JYIJB. 
Maclagan,  David, 

22,  Oeorge-streetf  Edinburgh, 
♦McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.8., 

1,  Quen  Victoria-street  £.C, 
♦Maclure,  J.  W.,  J.P.,  &c., 

Carlton  Club;  The  Home,  Whdlley  Range,  Manchester, 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.,  (Inspector- Qeneral)^ 

14,  St.  James' s-square,  S,  W. 
Maddison,  Edward  C, 

81,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Malgarini,  Frederick  Lewis,  F.B.S.E., 

Man,  Edward  Garnet  (Barrister-at-Law), 

4,  Lamb-buildings,  Temple,  £.0.,  and  Sangoon. 
^Maple,  John  Blundell, 

8,  Clarencc'terrace,  JSegent*s-park,  N,W. 
Marsh,  Alfred,    ^ 

85,  Oracechurch-street,  E,C 
♦Marshall,  A., 

31,  Apsleg-road,  Clifion,  Bristol, 
Martin,  Frederick, 

22,  Ladg  Margaret-road,  N,  W. 
Martin,  Henrj, 

National  Bank  of  India,  39fl,  Threadneedle-streei,  E,(X 
•Mabtik,  John  Biddulpu,  M.A.,  F.i5.S.,  {Secretary), 

6b,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Martin,  Josiah,  F.l.A., 

32,  New  Bridge- street,  E.C 

•Mabtik,  Eichabd  Biddulph,  M.P.,  {Treasurer), 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C,  and  Chislehursi. 
Martin,  Thomas  Jaquep, 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Ttctoria. 
Martin,  Waldyve  A.  Hamilton, 

The  Elms,  Coates,  Cirencester. 
Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
Maughan,  Joseph  Henry,  A.I.S., 

9,  New-street,  Great  Orimsby, 
Mazse,  Bear-Admiral  Frederick  A., 

Herm  House,  Upperton-road,  Eastbourne, 
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1853 

1878 

1880 

1878 

1861 

1877 

1881 

1877 

1875 

1873 

1877 

1879 

1878 

1878 

1874 

1878 

1879 

1874 

1877 

1878 

1830 

1872 

1881 

1873 
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May,  Frank, 

Bank  ofEnglandy  Threadneedle-atreet,  E.O, 
•Meikle,  JameB,  F.I.A., 

6,  St.  Andrew" s-square,  Edinburgh, 
Meldon,  Charles  Hearj,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

107,  Jermyn-street,  S.  W. 
Menzies,  B.  Stewart, 

Halh/burton,  Goupar-Angus^  N,B. 
Merrick,  Alfred  Benjamin, 

6,  Cotham-parade,  Bristol. 
Meesent,  John,  F.I. A., 

429,  West  Strand,  W.C, 
Metcalfe,  Bichard, 

JPriessnitz  Souse,  Paddington-grem,  N.  W. 
Meyer,  Eobert  Alexander, 

4,  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W. 
Michael,  William  H.,  Q.C., 

38,  Farliament'Street,  S.  W. 
Mildmaj,  Henry  Bingham,  J  P., 

8,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.G. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  New  Fark-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.  W. 
Miller,  Kobert  Ferguson, 

Bamsden-square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
MiUer,  William, 

55,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Mills,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Camelford  Rouse,  Fark-lan^,  W. 
Mitchell,  James,  J.P., 

33,  Ennismore-gardens,  S,W. 
♦Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.B.G.8., 

9,  Oonnaught-place,  W. 
Moffat,  Robert  J., 

The  Ohesnuts,  Great  8he\ford,  Cambridgeshire. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.B., 

5,  Clarence- street,  Manchester. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

67,  Jlfontpelier-road,  Feckham,  S.E, 
Moore,  Edwara, 

3,  Crosby-square,  E.C. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cookslown,  Ireland. 
More,  Robert  Jasper, 

Linleg  Hall^  Bishopscastle,  Salop. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  J.P., 

13,  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  S.W* 
Morison,  Arthur  Duff, 

27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
*Morley,  Samuel,  M.P., 

18,  Wood-street,  EC;  3t,  Grosvenor-sireef^  W. 
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1874 


1877 
1873 
1847 
1857 

1878 
1880 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1879 
1865 
1878 
1879 
1854 
1869 
1879 
1877 
1862 
1881 


♦Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-plaee,  Hyde-park-iquardy  W. 
Mort,  Willmm, 

1,  Stanley-cretcent^  Notting-hill^  W. 
Morton,  James, 

Balclutha,  Oreenock,  Ii,B, 
•MouAT,  Fbkdebio  J.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.  (FbreUp^  Seeretaty)^ 

12,  Durham-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
*Mount-Temple,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

15,  Cheat  8tanhope*street,  W, 
Muir,  Hugh  Brown, 

26,  Old  Broad^treet,  E.G. 
Mulhal],  Michael  Q., 

81,  JPark-street,  Orosvenor^quare,  W. 
Mullen,  Robert  Gordon, 

Fairview,  Widmore-road,  Bromley ,  Kent. 
♦Mundella,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P., 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queens-gate.  S,  W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

104,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Murray,  James  Charles, 
Calcutta. 


Nalder,  Francis  Heniy, 

Mndem  Lodge,  Spring-grove,  Isleworth, 
Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Oarden-eourt,  Temple,  E.G. 
J^athan,  Henry, 

110,  JPortsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  If. 
Neil,  William  M., 

64,  Seymour-street,  JPortman-square,  W. 
Nead,  Alfred, 

Mayfield  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Nbisok,  Fbajtcis  G.  P., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Nepeait,  Evan  Colvillb, 

War  Office,  Ball  Mall,  8.W. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Vtctoria-street,  E.G. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

18,  St.  James* s-sguare,  S,  W. 
Newcome,  Frederick  N., 

7,  Bayley 'Street,  Bedford-square,  W,C. 
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1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
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1834 
1877 
1878 
1878 
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1880 
1862 

1878 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 
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Newdegate,  Charles  Newdigate,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

27,  LowndeS'Street,  Belgrave-squarey  S.  W, 
♦Newmabch,  William,  P.E.S.,  F.I. A., 
{Trustee  and  Honorary  Vice-Fresident), 

Brook  RousCy  Oreen  Lanes,  Addlestone,  Weyhridge, 
Newport,  Henry  K., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Newton,  John, 

Ash  Lea,  Croydon-road,  Fenge,  S,E 
Nicholson,  J.  S., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Fark'lane,  W, 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A., 

3,  Xing-street,  Cheapside,  U,C, 
•Noble,  Benjamin, 

j^orth'Eastern  Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Noble,  John, 

42,  Burghley-road,  Highgate-road^  N»W. 
Norman,  George  Warde,  J.F., 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B., 

27,  Lexham- gardens,  Cromwell-road^  W, 
Northbrook,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Notthaiit,  Theodor, 

cjo  Discount  Bank,  St.  JPetershurg. 


Oakeshott,  George  Alfred, 

Secretary's  OJice,  General  Post  Office,  E,C. 
•Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Highjleld,  Westwood-park,  Ibrest-hill,  S^. 
Ogboume,  Charles  Henry, 

29,  Dalhousie-square,  Calcutta. 
O'Hagan,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

19,  Chesham-place,  S.W. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

17,  Park-lane,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Orange,  William,  M.D., 

Broadmoor,  Wokingham,  Berks, 
Ormond,  Eichard, 

Belgrave-terrace,  j^ewcastle-on-2\/ne. 
Overall,  William  Henry,  F.S.A., 

Librarian,  Ouildhall,  E,C.  {Representing  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,) 
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1834 


^Otxbstoke,  The   Bight  JIohoubabli    Lobd,  F.B.0.S^ 
(^Honorary  Vtee-Frendent), 
2,  CarUon-gardem,  S.  W. 


1866  ♦Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  J.P., 

11,  Britannia-terrace^  Great  TarmouHi^  Norfolk. 

1879  Paliceb,  Oeobgb,  M.P.,  {The  Aeaciae,  Beading), 

68,  €hro8venor^treet,  W. 
1878     Park,  David  Franda,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  Change  aUey,  OomhM,  E.G. 

1880  Parkin,  William, 

The  Mount,  Sheffield, 

1881  Parr,  Samuel, 

7,  Finehury^quare,  E.G. 

1878  Parry,  Thomas, 

Qrafton-flaee,  Ashton-under^Zgne, 

1879  Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Suesex  House^  Suseex-place,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
1869     Pattsbsok,  Eobebt  Hogabth, 

22,  Wingate-roady  Hammersmith,  W. 

1877  Paul,  Henry  Monereiff, 

12,  Lansdowne-creseent,  Notting  Sill,  W. 

1878  Paulb,  David, 

81,  Stafford-street,  Edinburgh. 

1879  Payn,  Howard, 

21,  Gilbert-street,  Grosvenor-sguare,  W. 

1877  Payne,  William  Percy, 

Kohnesdale^  Ihe  Bark,  Nottingham, 

1878  Pearce,  Charles  William, 

1,  Sherbome-lane,  E,G. 
1876     Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Board  of  Trade,  WhiUhdll,  S.W, 

1867  •Pearson,  Professor  C.  H., 

cjo  John  Pearson,  Q.C.,  75,  Onslouhsquare,  SW. 

1880  ♦Pease,  Joseph  Whitwell,  M.P., 

24,  Kensington-palaee-gardens,  W. 
1876  ♦Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Wimbledon  Rouse,  S.W. 
1878     Pellereau,  Etienne, 

Substitute  Broeureur  and  Advocate-  General,  Mauritius, 
1880     Pender,  John,  M.P.,  ((i6,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.) 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W. 
1871  '  Pennington,  Frederick,  M.  P., 

17,  JSgde  Bark-terrace,  W. 
1874     Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 
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1881     Perring,  R  B., 

Queen's  Chambers,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester, 
1874     Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Carlton-terrace,  Oakley-street,  S,  W, 
1879     Philips,  Herbert, 

36,  Church-street,  Manchester, 
1877     Phillippa,  Henry  Matthews, 

41,  Seething-lane,  E.G. 
1835   •Phillips,  Sip  GFeorgeEichard,  Bart, 

22,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square^  W. 
1859     Phillips,  Henry  James, 

4,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G. 

1877  Phillips,  John  Walter,  M.B.,  L.B.C.S., 

30,  Stanley 'Street,  West  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1878  Phipps,  Pickering,  W  .P., 

6,  Collingtree  Grange,  Northampton. 
1871  *Pickering,  John,  F.R.G.8.,  F.S.A., 

The  Ahnalls,  Mount  Freston,  Leeds. 

1873  Pickstone,  William, 

Maesmynan  Hall,  Holywell, 

1878  *Pim,  Joseph* Todhunter, 

Chreenhank,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin* 
1838    •Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I. A., 

12,  Grove-road,  St,  John's-wood,  N,W, 

1879  Pixley,  Francis  William, 

15,  CoUman-street,  E,0. 

1881     Planck,  Surgeon-Major  Charles,  M.B.C.S., 

Allahabad,  India, 
1861     Plowden,  W.  Chicele  (Census  Commissioner  for  India), 

70,  The  Home  Office,  Calcutta. 
18G9     PocHiK,  Henbt  Davis, 

Bodnant  Hall,  Conway, 

1874  Ponsonby,  The  Hon.  Frederick  George  Brabazon,  M.A., 

3,  Mount-street,  Chrosvenor-square,  W, 
1879     Poole,  William, 

Newton  Avenue,  Longsight,  Manchester. 
1860     Potter,  Edmund,  F.R.S., 

64,  Queen' s-gate.  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
1879   ♦Powell,  Francis  Sharp,  F.R.G.S.,{£?or/oii  Old  Hall,  Bradford), 

1,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Bark,  W, 
1871     Power,  Edward, 

16,  SouthwelUgardens,  Kensington,  W, 
1877   •Prance,  Reginald  Heber, 

Erognal,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
1877     Praschkauer,   Maximilian, 

Elgin  Rouse,  Knockholt,  Kent, 
1867   'Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington, 
1877      Preen,  Harvey  Edward, 

Kidderminster, 
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1879 
1874 
1871 
1837 


1879 

1874 


1872 
1858 
1877 
1864 
1860 
1874 
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1865 
1859 
1878 
1874 


Presant,  John, 

13,  8L  James^ S'squarcy  8,  W, 
Price,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

63,  Redcliffe-gardena,  South  Kensingior^  W. 
Price,  John  Charles, 

Puleston,  John  Henry,  M.P., 

2,  Bank-buildings,  E,  G. ;  WeMtminstet'  Palaee  Hotel,  8.  W. 

•PlTBDT,  FbBDEBIOK) 

35,  Vtctoriorroad,  Kensington,  W, 


Quail,  Jesse, 

27,  MilUstreet,  Whitehaven, 
Quain,  Richard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.B.C.I'., 

67,  Harley-street,  W. 


*Eabino,  Joseph,  {care  of  Credit  Lyonnais), 

Alexandria^  Egypt. 
*Bad8tock,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

East  8heen,  Mortlake,  8.  W. 
Raikes,  Captain  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.R.  His.  Soc., 

63,  Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
•Raleigh,  Samuel, 

9,  8t.  Andreuhsquare,  Edinburgh. 
Raipsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance,  Hamilton,  Canada  Weet. 
Ramsden,  Sir  James,  of  Barrow,  D.L., 

Fumess  Abbey,  Lancashire. 
Ranken,  William  Bayne, 

37,  Stanhope-gardens,  Queen* s  Gate,  S.W. 
Rankin,  James,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore^gardens,  Prince's  Gate,  8»  W. 
Raper,  Robert  George, 

Chichester, 
Ratcliff,  Colonel  Charles,  J.P., 

26,  Lancaster -gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Rathbone,  P.  H., 

Cheenbank  Cottage,  Liverpool. 
Rathbone,  William, 

18,  Prince' s*gar dens.  Prince'' s-gate,  S.  W. 
•Ravenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.R.G.8., 

29,  Lambert-road,  Brixton  Rise,  8,W, 
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1877  ♦Eawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-gtreety  E.O. 
1870     Eawlinson,  Eobert,  C.B., 

11,  JBoltons,  West  Brompton,  8,W. 
1835     BawBon,  Sir  it.  W.,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

68,  Cornwall-gardens y  Queen' s-gate,  S.W, 
1880     Eeaddj,  George, 

13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool. 

1875  Eecord,  John, 

23,  Kenninghall'Toad,  Clapton,  E. 
1856     Eedgrave,  Alexander,  C.B., 

Factory  Inspectors'  Office,  WhiteTiall,  S.W. 

1867  Reid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

3,  Templeton-villas,  Endlesham-road,  Balham,  S.  W, 
1862     Reynolds,  Frederick, 

c/o  London  Institution,  Finshury  Circus^  E.G. 

1879  Rhodes,  John  a., 

Oakdene,  Beckenhctn,  Kent. 

1876  Rice,  Thomas  Fitzroy, 

Morseheads,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1878  Richards,  George,  L.R.C.P.,  Edin., 

Mervyn  Lodge,  Ashfields,  Boss,  Herefordshire. 
1873     Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.li.S,  Sic, 
1,  Carlton-gardens,  &  W. 

1880  Roberts,  A.  F., 

49,  BoW'lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1868  Robinson,  Sir  William  Rose,  K.C.S.I., 

50,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
1880   ♦Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Tipper  Bhillimore-gardens,  W. 
1880     Ronald,  Robert  Bruce, 

1873  ♦Rosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

107,  Biccadilly,  W. 
1834  •Ross,  David,  of  Bladensburg, 

Bostrevor,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 
1880     Roth,  Henry  Ling, 

Foulden,  Machay,  Queensland,  Australia. 
1865     Ruck,  George  T., 

The  Hawthorns^  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1878  Burnley,  George  Chisnall, 

33,  Bassett-road,  Noiting-hill,  W. 

1879  Runtz,  John, 

Linton  Lodge,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
1878     Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street y  Adelphi,  W.C. 

1874  Rutherford,  Charles, 

12,  Queen-street,  E.C. 
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1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1841 

1879 
1871 

1878 
1850 
1881 
1878 


Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  P.C.,  F^S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 
Salmon,  James, 

Melford  Lodae,  Wansteitd,  Esses. 
♦Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Stafford, 
Samuelson,  Bernhard,  M.P., 

56,  Prince^ s-gate,  JSt/de-park,  S.  W. 
Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

JSdghaston,  Birmingham, 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.. 

21,  Lower  Segmour-streef,  Portman'Sguare^  W, 
Saunders,  Francis, 

6,  Limes-grove,  Lewisham,  8,E!, 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  jun.,  F.G.S. 

9,  Finsburg-circus,  E.C, 
Saunders,  William, 

Mount  View,  Streatham^  S,W, 
Schiff,  Charles, 

Schneidau,  Charles  John, 

6,  Westwick-gardens^  West  Kensington-park,  W, 
Schreiber,  Charles,  M.P., 

Langham  House,  11,  Bortland-place,  W, 
Scott,  Arthur  J., 

22,  Grafton-street,  New  Bond-street,  W, 
Scott,  Sir  Edward  Henry,  Bart,  J.P., 

27,  Chosvenor-sguare,  W, 
•Seeley,  Charles,  jun.,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C, 
Shaftesbubt,  The  Eight  Hok.  the  £abl  of,  K.G., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

24,  Grosvenor-square,  W, 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Poyer  B.,  M.A., 

24,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 
Sidgwick,  Henry, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Simmonds,  &.  H., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

9,  The  Terrace,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry, 

United  Service  Club,  Calcutta,  India, 
•Slaughter,  MihiU, 

42,  Binfield-road,  Clapham,  S.  W. 
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Sloley,  Eobert  Hugh. 

121,  Bishopsgate-sfreet  Within,  E,0. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.R.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington^  Surrey. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

Barrow-in-Furness. 
Smith,  Edward, 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  MC. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  S.C. 
•Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh. 
Smitii,  Howard  S., 

37,  Bennett's  HiU,  Birmingham. 
*Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  Bailway,  Negapatam,  Madras. 
Smith,  Jervoise, 

1,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Smith,  J.  Fisher, 

76,  Gheapside,  EG. 
Smith,  Col.  John  Thomas,  R.E.,  F.B.S.,  F.I.A., 

10,  Oledhow  Gardens,  Wetherby-road,  S.  Kensington,  8.  W, 
Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

21,  Richmond'terrace,  Clifton, 
•Smith,  The  Right  Honourable  WiUiam  Henry,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-place^  S.  W. 
Souter,  John  Clement,  M.D.,  F.C.S., 

Sowray,  John  Russell, 

OJice  of  Woods,  1,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Spalding,  Samuel, 

South  Darenth,  Kent. 
Spence,  John  Berger, 

31,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
*Spencer,  Robert  James, 

High-street,  Bortsmouth. 
Spenslej,  The  Hon,  Howard, 

Garmenhof,  Bad  Greuznach,  Germany. 
Spice,  Robert  Paulson,  CK., 

21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Spicer,  James,  J.  P., 

Harts,  Woodford,  Essex. 
♦Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St,  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Dale  Gottaqe,  Foxton^  near  Marlcet  Harbro\ 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G., 

48,  Stanhope-gardens,  S.W. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1856 


1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
18S0 
1878 
1880 
1881 


1873 
1859 
1880 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1880 
1879 


•Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats, 

MounUjield,  Leunsham,  8.U. 
Stancliffe,  Frederick, 

42,  St.  John-street^  Montreal,  Canada. 
Stanford,  Edward, 

55,  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Lissan,  Cookstoum,  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.C. 
Stephens,  William  Davies, 

4,  Abbotsford-terrace,  Netccastls'^n'Tifne, 
Stone,  William  A., 

dO,Cannon-street,  B.C.;  West  Hill  Lodge,  Dartford,  Kent. 
♦Stott,  John,  F.I.A., 

12,  Essex-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Strachan,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

18,  Grainger-street  West,  Neiocastle-on^T^ne. 
Strachey,  General  Eichard,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.H.S., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8,  W. 
Strutt,  Hon,  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derby. 
Stubbiris,  Thomas  K., 

Market -street,  Bradford,  YorJcs. 
♦Summers,  William,  M.P.  (Sunnyside,  Ashton'Under'Lyne), 

Reform  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Grant's  Lane,  Calcutta,  India. 


Tait,  Lawson,  F.R.C.S., 

7,  Great  Charles-street,  Birmingham. 
•Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten, 

39,  BeUize  Park,  N.W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  W. 
Tavlor,  George, 

1 7,  Abchurch'lane,  E.  C. 
Taylor,  John  E., 

12,  Queen's  Gate-qardens,  8outh  Kensington,  8.W. 
Tajlor,  Peter  Alfred,  M.P., 

22,  Ashley-place,  Westminster ,  8.W. 
♦Taylor,  General  Pringle,  K.H., 

Temple,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Thomas,  William  Angell, 

Kipfs  College,  8trand,  W.O. 
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1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1877 
1879 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1880 
1878 
1867 
1878 
1880 
1841 


1873 

1877 


1842 
1868 
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Thomas,  "W.  Cave, 

53,  Welbeck'Slreet,  Cavendish-Square^  W. 
Thompson,  Alfred  Boyle,  M.E.C.P., 

18,  SeHeanfM'inn,  Temple,  E,C, 
Thompson,  Captain  C.  Halford,  (late  K.A.)# 

9,  Colleton-erescent,  Exeter. 
♦Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

26a,  Bryanston-iquare^  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  McholaS'lane,  £.0. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Moorgaie-street,  JE.C, 
Tiddy,  Samuel  vesey, 

110,  Cannon-street,  B.C. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oak  field  House,  Ashton-undet'Lyne, 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Carlton  Moitse4errace,  S,W, 
'^Treatt,  Frank  Burford, 

Immigration  Office,  Sydney,  JT./S.  Wales, 
Tiitton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 

Tupp,  Alfred  Cotterill,  {Accountant- General,  Madras)^ 

c/o  H.  S.  King,  &  Co.,  45,  JPall  Mall,  8.W. 
Turnbull,  Alexander, 

118,  Belsize  park-gardens,  N,  W, 
Turner,  Thomas, 

Ashley  House,  Eingsdovm,  Bristol, 
Turton,  William  Woolley, 

The  Hollies,  Bickley,  Kent, 
Twist,  John  Charles, 

78,  Union-road,  Rurst  Brook,  Ashtonunder-Lyne. 
Tyndall,  WilUam  Henry, 

92,  Cheapside,  E.C, 


Underdown,  Eobert  George, 

London-road  Bailway  Station,  Manchester* 
^Urlin,  Eichard  Denny, 

22,  Stajord-terrace,  Bhillimore-gardens,  W, 


V^alpy,  Eichard, 

5,  Butland-gate,  8,  W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Borchester-terrace,  W» 
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Yew  of  i 
election.' 

1880 


1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 

1861 
1873 
1877 
1857 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1880 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1865 
1873 
1865 
1865 
1873 
1873 


Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  A.C.A., 

12,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon- ftreet,  J£,C. 
Vian,  William  John, 

64,  Oomhill,  E.G. 
Vigers,  Eobert, 

4,  Frederick* s-place^  Old  Jewry ^  "EX). 
Vine,  John  Eichard  Somers, 

45,  St.  PauVs-road,  Catnden -square,  I^.  W, 
Vivian,  Major  Quintus,  D.L  .  F.E.U.S., 

17,  Chesham-street,  S.  W. 


Waddell,  James, 

1,  Queen  Vtctoria-sfreet,  E.C. 
Waddy,  Henry  Edward,  L.E.CP.,  M.E.C.S., 

2,  Clarence- street,  Oloucetter. 
Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S,W, 
•Walfobd,  Coekelius,  FJ.A., 

86,  BeUize-park-gardens,  N.W, 
♦Walker,  E.  Bailey, 

The  Grove,  Didehury,  Manchester. 
Wallington,  Charles, 

51,  Mooryatestreet,  E,C. 
Wallis,  Charles,  J., 

62,  Doughty -street,  W.C. 
WaUis,  E.  White,  F.M.S., 

1,  Springfield-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

15,  Queen's  Gate-terrace,  S.W, 
Walter,  Captain  Edward, 

Commissionaires'  Office,  419,  Strand,  W.O. 
Walter,  John,  M.P., 

40,  Tipper  Orosvenor-street,  W. 
Wansey,  Arthur  H., 

Sambourne,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Waring,  Charles, 

19b,  Grosvenor-square,  8.  W. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A., 

44,  Greshamstreet,  E.C. 
Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  W, 
Watson,  William  West, 

City  Chamberlain,  Glasgow. 
Webster,  Alphonsus, 

44,  Mecklenburg-square,  W.C. 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Chapel-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Weguelin,  Thomas  Matthia», 

14,  Devonshire-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
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1879 


1873 

1879 

1855 

1873 

1873 

3855 

1879 

1876 

1879 

1878 

1859 

1876 

18G8 

1863 

1879 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1879 

1878 

1875 

1860 

1879 

1880 
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Weir,  William. 

38,  South  Audlet/'Ufreet,  W. 
♦Welby,  Eeginald  Earle,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S,JF. 
Welch,  John  Kemp,  J.P., 

Clock  Souse,  Clapham-common,  8,  W. 
Weldon,  James  Walton, 

1,  St.  James^ s^square,  8.W. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Ac.,  &c 

Apsley  House,  Piccadillyy  W. 
Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C, 
Wblton,  Thomas  Abebcbombie,  (5,  Mborgate-streef,  E,C.), 

Secto*y  Grove  Mouse,  Clapham,  S.  W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh 
Westparth,  William, 

28,  Comhill,  EC. 
•Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  Biver  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.  W. 
Wharton,  James, 

10,  Buckland^crescent,  Belsize-park,  N,  W, 
Whithread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore^gardens,  Brinces-gate,  S,  TV, 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr.,  F.I.A., 

81,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
White,  James, 

8,  Thurloe-square,  South  Kensington,  S,  W. 
White,  Leedham, 

44,  Onslow-qardens,  S.W. 
White,  Kobert  Owen,  J.  P., 

The  Briory,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
White,  William, 

70,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Whiteford,  William, 

3,  Temple-gardens,  E.C. 
Whitehead,  Jeifery, 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C. 
♦Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bedland  House,  Durdham-park,  Bristol. 
Wilcox,  William,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  M.E.C.S., 

Holly  House,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Head, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
WiUans,  John  Wriglej, 

2,  Headingly 'terrace,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Edward, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  Middlesborough. 
Williams,  Colonel  E.  C.  J.,  R.E.,  C.I.E., 

India  Office,  Whitehall. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1864 
1881 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1875 
1874 
1878 
1872 
1868 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1874 
]878 
1880 
1877 
1838 

1872 


Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

2,  Ludfjate  Hill,  E,C. 
Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 

58,  Acre-iane,  Brixton^  S.  W. 
Williams,  H.  E., 

3,  Lme-street,  E.C, ;  and  Oak  Lodge,  Hiphgaie,  N. 
Williams,  John  Worthey, 

5,  Marlborough-road,  Upper  Rollotoay,  N. 
Williams,  Kichard  Pbice,  C.E., 

38,  Parliament-street.  S,  W. 
Wilson,  Edwards  D.  J.,  M.A., 

Airlie  House,  The  Orove,  CambervceU,  S.E. 
*  Wilson,  Kobert  Porter, 

5,  Cumberland-terrace,  Begenfe^park,  N.W. 
Wilton,  Francis,  M.E.C.S., 

THcehurst,  Sussex. 
•Winch,  William  E., 

3V/A  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Wood,  H.  W.  I.  (Calcutta), 

Care  of  Messrs.  Richardson^  13,  Fall  Mall,  S.JF. 
Woodrow,  Thomas  John, 

Suland  Cottage^  Wanstead. 
Woods,  Henry, 

Warnford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.E.  A.S., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Alwgne^oad,  Canonburg,  J^. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  E.  A., 

29,  Welbeck'Street,  Gavendish^quare,  W. 
Worsfold,  Eev.  J.  N.,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Bectorg,  near  Selbg,  Yorkshire. 
Wren,  Walter, 

7,  PowiS'Square,  W. 
Wright,  George, 

38,  Theobald' s-road,  W.C. 
♦Wyatt-Edgell,  Eev.  Edgell, 

40,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  W.;  Stanford  Halt,  Bughg. 


Yeatman ,  Morgan , 
I  Shatcfield,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1879     Teats,  John,  LL.D., 

I  7,  Beaufort'square,  Chepstow. 

1877   *Xoull,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmonds^road,  NetDcastlc'-on-Tyne. 
1849    *Young,  Charles  Baring, 

I  12,  Hyde^park  Terrace,  W. 

%♦  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  AssiSTAirr  SeoestarT 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  CGmmunicatlons  and  the  publications  of  the->Sociefu  nay 
be  avoided.  ogi  i^ed by V^OOglC 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G., 
Honorary  President, 

EUROPE. 

Austria  anir  l^ungarjj. 

Badapett  M.   CH\RLES    KELETI,  Chtf  du   Bureau    Royal 

HongroiMy  de  Statutique.    Conseiller  Minitt&iel. 

Ylenna  DR.  HUGO  FRANZ  BR\CHELLI,  Che/du  Bureau 

de  Statutique  au  Miniathre  de  Commerce, 

„        S.  E.  M.  le  BARON  de  CZCERNIG,  Conseiller  intime 

actuel  de  S,  M.  Imp.  et  Royal. 

„        PROFESSOR    Fb.     XAVIER     von     NEUMANN- 

SPALLART,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statvttics^  Agricultural  College^ 
Unirersity  of  Vienna ;  Imperial  Councillor ; 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Commission  / 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris  and  of  the  Cobden  Club, 

„        VON  MAX  WIRTH.  Ancien  Chrf  du  Bureau  de  la 

Statistique,  Suisse. 


Belgium. 


Brussels   SIR  HENRY  PAGE   TURNER  BARRON,  Bart., 

Secretary  qf  Legation^  British  Embassy, 

, M.  XAVIER  HEUSCHLING,  Chef  de  Division  au 

Ministhre  de  VIntfrieur  du  Royaume  de  Belgique, 
S^eritaire  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique. 

„  M.  le  DR.  E.  JANSSENS,   Service  d'Hygihne,  In- 

specteur  du  SantS  de  la  Ville  de  Bruxelles^ 
Membre  SecrStaire  de  la  Commission  Provinciate, 
et  de  la  Commission  Locale  de  Statistique  a 
Bruxelles. 


^jenmarh. 


CttpenliaffCii    ....  PROFESSOR     FALBE     HANSEN,     Professor   of 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Univfrstty  oj 
Copenhagen, 
„  ....  DR.  SCHLEISNER,  Medical  Officer  </  Health. 


Paris 


Jfrana. 

M.  le  Dr.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  Pro/esseur  de 
Biographic  a  VEcole  d* Anthropologie  ;  Chef  de 
la  Statistique  Municipale  de  Parts;  Laureai  de 
VAratUmie  des  Sciences ,  ijc  ,  6fc* 
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Paris M.  MAURICE  BLOCK. 

, M.  le  Dr.  ARTHUR    CHERVIN,   Member  of  the 

Siatisfical  Society  of  Paris;    General  Secretary 
of  the  Intemalional  Congrete  of  Demography. 

„     M.    MAXIMIM    DELOCHE.   Membre  de  VJnttitMt, 

Directeur  de  la  StatUtique  Gen/rale  de  Ui  Frtmce, 

, M.     CLEMENT    iXiGhk^,  Pretident  Sortani  de  U 

Soci^Ude  Stati»tique  de  Paris. 

M.  ALFRED  LEGOYT,  Ancien  Directeur  de  la  AVa- 

tistique  G^i&ale. 

, M.  E.  LEVASSEUR,  Memore  de  rJntHtui,  Profmemr 

au  ColUge  de  France, 

„      M.  DE  PARIEU,  ^fembre  de  rhittitut,  Ancien  D^nt€, 

S^nateur^  et  Minietre, 

, M.  LE    PLAY,  Ancien  SAiateur. 

.,      M.     le    PRESIDENT    DE     L\     SOCIETE     DE 

STATISTIQUE    DE     PARIS. 

„     THE   HON.   M.  JfiVN   BAPTISTE   LfiON   SAY. 

President  qf  the  Senate  qf  the  Republic  qf  France. 


(Sermang. 

Bavaria DR.  GEORGE  MAYR,    Formerly  Director  qf  the 

Royal  Bureau  qf  Statistics;   Ministerialrath  umd 
Universitats  Prqfessor, 

„       DR.  G.  CHARLES  LEOPOLD  SEUFFERT,  Chief 

Inspector  and  Director  qf  the  Royal  Custom  House 
at  Simbach. 

Berlin    DR.     CHARLES    BECKER,    Geheimer  oberregier^ 

ungsrath.  Director  desKaiserll:  StatistisehenAmts. 

„ DR.  ERNEST  ENGEL.  Director  qfthe  Royal  Statis- 
tical Ojffice  of  Prussia, 

Pranknirt THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE    STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY   OF  FR.iNKFURr. 


6reat  Britain  anb  Jfnlanb, 


Dublin   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  AND 

SOCIAL  ENQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Mancliester THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MANCHESTER 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


(Smce, 


Athens  A.   MANSOLAS,    Chrf  de   TUmsion,  Direc'tur  du 

Bureau  de  Statistique  HelUnique, 
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Genoa    SIGNOR  6RROLAMO  BOCCARDO,  Senatore  del 

Regno^  Professore  di  Economia  Politica  e  di  Sta' 
tisiica  nelV  Unioeraitd.  di  Oenova. 

Padua    SIGNOR   EMILIO    MORPURGO.    ProfeMore    di 

Statist ica  e  rettore  dell*  University  di  Padova ; 
ffid  Deputato  al  Parlatnento  gi^  Segretario  Gene- 
rals del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura  e  Commercio. 

Parla     DR.  LUIGI  COSSA,  Professore  di  JSconomica  Poli- 
tica nelV  Universita  di  Pavia,  Sfc.^  Sfc, 

Rome SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO,  Professore  IHrettore  della 

Statistica  Generate  del  Segno, 

„     PROFESSORE  CESARE  CONTINI,  Membre  de  la 

Soci^t^  Staiistique  de  Paris,  Grand  Chevalier 
de  VOrdre  de  Sa  MajestS  le  Roi  d*Italie. 

, 8.  E.  CESARE  CORRENTI,  Deputato  al  Parla- 
tnento ;  Vice-Presidente  delta  Giunta  Centrale  di 
Statistica ;  gici  Ministro  delta  Publica  Istruzione, 

„     SIGNOR  ANGELO,  MESSEDAGLIA.  Deputato  al 

Parlatnento ;  Professore  di  Statistica  nelV  Uni- 
versita di  Roma. 

,,    IL  MARCHESE  ERMENEGILDO  DEI  CINQUE 

QUINTILI,  AvvocatOf  Segretario  Generate  delta 
Commissione  degV  Ospedali  di  Roma, 

Turin SIGNOR     GIOVANNI     FLECHIA,    Profejfsore    e 

Preside  delta  Facolta  di  Filosojia  delV  University 
di  Torino. 

Yenlee  SIGNOR    FRANCESCO    FERRARA,  Professore  e 

Direttore  delta  Scuola  Superiore  di  Commercio  a 
Venezia ;  gid  Deputato  al  Parlatnento  j  gid 
Ministro  delle  Finanze. 


Portugal 


Lisbon      M.  A.  J.  D'AVILA,  Ministre  d'Btat  hotwrahre,  Con^ 

seilieur  d*Etat,  et  Diputi  des  Corth. 


Russia. 


»t.  Petersburg  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.  SEMENOW,  Direeteur 
du  Comity  Central  de  Statistique,  Conseiller  d*Mtai 
actuel, 

M.  )e  DR.  J.   B.  VERNADSKI,   ConseiUer    d*Eini 
actuel,  Ex-professeur, 

„  M.  A.  VESSELOVSKY,  SScr^taire  du  Comiti  Sci- 

entifique  du  Ministhre  Jmpirial  des  Finances. 


Xa«Ha SENOR  DON  JOSE  MAGAZ  Y  JAIME. 
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STATISTICAL   SOCIETY; 


Sfeebtn  anir  |[0rioai|* 

Cbrlstlanla PROFESSOR  T.    H.    ASCHEH0U6,  Membre   di 

VAuembUe  Nationale  de  la  Norvege. 

,,  M.  A.  N.  KIAER.  Chrf  du  Bureau  de  StatitHque  au 

MintMth'e    de  VJntirieur,  Membre  de    la  Sociite 
Hoyale  dea  Sciencei. 

THOMAS      MICHELL,     Esq.,     C.B..     F.B.G^^ 

H.B.M.  Consul-General. 

Stockbolm  M.  le  DR.  FREDERIK  THEODOR  BURG.  Ancien 

Chtfdu  Bureau  Central  de  Slatistique  de  la  Smide, 

M.  EDWARD  SCHEUTZ,  IngSmeur  Chil. 

«eneTm  ..» M.  MALLET. 

Ctrrlug. 

Constantinople.  HIS    EXCELLENCY   AHMED  VEFYK   PASHA, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Statietieal  Society  of  Parii» 


AMERICA. 


Ottawa . 


§jommion  oi  Cmtaba. 

..  JOHN  LANGTON  Esa.,  Auditor- General. 

Wixdttii  ^hUs. 


Albany,  W.Y THE  HON.  WILLIAM   BARNES,    CounseUor-at- 

Law  {Ex-Superintendent  qf  the  Inturanee  Depari* 

meut), 

Borciiester.Mass.  DR.  EDWARD  JARVIS,  A.M.,  President  of  ike 
American  Statitlicat  Attociation,  Boston, 

Hew  HaTcn,  Coan.   FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Profestor  ^ 

Political  Economy,  Yale  College. 

Horwleb,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  ^ 
France. 

Taunton,  JIass.  JOHN  E.  SANFORD,  Esq.,  Speaker  ^f  the  Hausa 
of  Repretentatives.     Insurance  Commissioner. 

Washlnfflon     ....  THE  HON.  CHARLES  F.  CONANT.  late  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
....  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  M.D..  rice-President 
of  the  National  Board  qjT  Health  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

....  EDWARD  YOUNG,  Esq.,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America. 
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AUSTRA.LASIA. 
itto  «»out^  Males. 

Sydney EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esa.,  RegUirar- General. 

WeUlnvton  JAMES  HECTOR,  Esq.,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

Brisbane  HENRY  JORDAN.  Esa.,  RegUtrar.GeneraU 

Sout^  Australia. 

AflelaUe JOSIAHBOOTHBY.  Esq..  C.M.a.,  Under  Secretary 

and  Government  Statist  of  South  Australia, 

Tasmania. 

Hobart E.  SWARBRECK  HALL.  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

„  ....  EDWIN  CRADOCK  NO  WELL,  Esq., 

Government  Statistician, 


Melbourne  HENRY    HEYLYN    HAYTER,   Esq., 

Government  Statist. 

• WILLIAM     HENRY     ARCHER,    Esq.,     F.I.4., 

F.L.S.,  &c 


Note. — ^The  Executive  Committee  request  that  my  in- 
accuracies in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honorary  Members 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be 
notified  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  com- 
munications and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may  be 
avoided. 
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INDEX   TO   RULES. 


BTTLI 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  No.  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Members  not  to  eiceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidat<es  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows- 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Members,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 
10.        Do.      and  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 

]  1.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

^ .*  >       Do.  do.  do.  Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.  Extraordioary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 

18.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  ints^duced. 

19.  Anniversary  Meetings,  Business  of. 

20.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

21.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  )      Do.      Powers   of,    to    frame  Regulations   not  inconsistent 

28.  J  with  these  Eules. 

29.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  SocietT. 
30  Eight  of  Property  reserved  in  all  Communicatioos  receive«L 
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RULES  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Objects  of  the  Society, 

1.  Thx  Stadsticfd  Society  wai  etta- 
blished  to  ooDect,  arrange,  digest,  and 
pabliflh  facts  illustrating  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  in  its  material, 
social  and  moral  relations.  These  facts 
are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
tabular  forms,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  namerical  method. 

Tlie  Society  not  only  collects  new 
materials,  but  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
unpublished  or  published  in  diffuse  and 
expensive  forms,  in  the  English  or  in 
any  foreign  language. 

The  Sodety  likewise  promotes  the 
discussion  of  legislatiye  and  other  pub- 
lic measures  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  These  discussions  form  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Co7i$titution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

Number  of  FeUotPs  and  Honorary 
MeinberB. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members :  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Can^date  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellowo,  who, 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Sodety.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
suspended  iu  the  meeting-ioom  of  the 
Sodety  until  the  following  Ordinary 
Meeting,  at  which  tlie  vote  shall  be 
taken  upon  it. 


Ele<aion  of  FeUows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he  have 
in  his  fiivonr  three-fourths  of  the  Fellows 
voting. 


Admission  of  FeUows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appear 
for  his  admission  on  or  before  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Sodety  after 
his  election,  or  within  such  time  as  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admiiBsion  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  dect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship* 
book,  to  the  effect  following  > — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
*<  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
«' further  the  good  of  the  Statistical 
*'  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
**  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
**  the  same  has  been  founded;  that 
"  we  will  be  present  at  the  Meet- 
'*  ings  of  the  Sodety  as  often  as  con- 
"  venientiy  we  can,  and  that  we  will 
'*  keep  and  fulfil  the  Bnles  and  Orders 
*'  of  tills  Sodety :  provided  that  when* 
**  soever  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the 
"  President  for  the  time  bdng,  that  he 
**  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Sodety, 
**  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  ^m 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say,*^**  By  the  autho' 
"  rity  tmd  in  the  nctme  of  ike  Staiis- 
**  tical  Society  I  do  admit  you  a 
"  Fellow  thereof.** 

Upon  thdr  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Members, 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  in 
the  year,  on  such  days  as  shall  be  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Council,  at  which 
Sonorary  Members  mAj  be  elected. 

No  Honorary  Member  can  be  reoom- 
mended  for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
Any  Member  of  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose a  Foreigner  or  British  subject  of 
distinction  residing  abroad  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  written  statonent  of  the 
qualifications,  offices  held  by,  and  pub- 
lished works  of  the  person  proposed; 
and  ten  days'  notice  at  least  shall  be 
g^ven  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  will 
vote  by  ballot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Members,  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fellows, 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  theSociety  shall  pay 
a  yearly  subscription  of  Two  Chtineas, 
or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  yearly  payments  by  paying  at 
once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defavlters, —  Withdrawal  of 
Fdlows, 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paid 
his  subscription  before  the  Ist  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  tu  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 

•*  CbequM  should  be  made  payable  to  "The  Statistical  Society. "^  and  croMad  **!{( 
Dnunmond  and  Co."  ^^ 


be  made  by  the  Secretaries;,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive. 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  sucli  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dis- 
charged before  the  Ist  of  Febniary  of 
the  second  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
thus  in  arrear  shall  be  exhibited  as  a 
defaulter  on  a  card  suspended  in  the 
meeting-rooms ;  and  if,  at  the  next 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  amount  still 
remain  unpaid,  the  defaulter  shall  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  fbr  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  asngned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Sodety  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unkas 
all  arrears  be  pud ;  and  no  resignatioo 
will  be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Sod^ 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscriptloo 
for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Fellows, 
10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Council  shall  take  the 
matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  audi 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Sodety,  the  President  shall  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Sodety  the  recommendation  of  the 
Coundl,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  dedded  by  ballot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  FeUowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  rame 
'*  of  the  Statistical  Sodety,  I  do  dedar* 
"  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no  longer 
"a  Fellow  (or  Honoracy  Member) 
"  thereof." 
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And  sQch  Fellow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Sodety. 

Trtutees, 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  Tested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trostees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

Fresidenty  Council^  and  Officers, 

12.  The  Conncil  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  four  be  nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents.  The  Council 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
quorum.  From  the  Council  shall  be 
diosen  a  Treasurer,  three  Secretaries, 
and  a  Foreign  8ecret<sry,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Six  Fellows,  at 
least,  who  were  not  of  the  Council  of  the 
previous  year,  shall  be  annually  elected. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinuing Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  four  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  Council  by  the  President. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  on  expressing  a  wish  to  that 
eifect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetingrs 
of  the  Council,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
Council^ 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  ConndL 

Election  of  Council. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  theif  recom- 
mend  to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Sodety.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  (in  ac<X)rdance  with  Rule 
12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 


Anniversary  Meeting,  of  the  names  of 
Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Sodety,  or  in  the  Council, 
the  Secretaries  shall  summon  the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Coundl,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those  pre* 
sent,  choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Sodety,  or  Member  of  the 
Coundl,  to  be  so  until  the  next  Anni* 
versary  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  FeUows  and 
also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Coundl.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Sodety  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
Coundl. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Anniversary. 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  oi  the 
Sodety  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftener, 
during  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  July, 
both  indusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Council  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  hdd 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Coundl  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Sodety.  Nothing  relating  to  the  rules 
or  management  of  the  Sodety  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors^  Report  shall 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  In 
February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Spedal  General  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Anniversary  or 
Special  Oeneral  Meeting.  Strangers 
may  be    introduced  to  the    Ordinary 
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Meetings,  by  any  FeUow^with  the  leave 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  or 
other  Fellow  presiding  at  the  Meeting. 

Bitsiness  of  Anniversary  Meeting, 

19.  The  bosiness  of  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  ^scoss  questions  on 
its  mles  and  management.  No  Fellows 
or  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposea 
or  admitted  at  the  Anniyersary  Meeting. 
No  Fellow  chall  moot  any  question  on 
the  roles  or  management  of  the  Society 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  after 
three  weehf  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Council,  but  amendments  to  any  motion 
may  be  brought  forward  without  notice, 
so  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 
of  motion.  The  Council  shall  give 
fourteen  days*  notice  to  every  F'ellow  of 
all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

20.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  ten  Fellows  may  require  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
vered to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting,  spedfying  the  ques- 
tions to  be  moved.  Tlie  Coundl  ^11, 
within  one  week  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  General  Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
within  the  limita  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting  other  than  ih$t 
specified  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

Auditors, 

21.  At  ihe  first  Ordinarg  Meeting 
of  each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  dioose 
two  Aitditors,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
with  one  of  the  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all 
eipenditore  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 


where  they  shall  see  occasion,  and  may 
report  their  opinion  upon  any  part  of  it. 

Duties  of  the  President, 

22.  The  JPresident  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  ^mll  attend*  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Houorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Members,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Sodety. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer, 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receiTc  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  doe 
from,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  recdpts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
pud  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  He  shall  invest  the  moneys 
of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  tame  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Secretaries, 

24.  The  Secretaries  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  rcoonUng  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  iaaoe 
the  requisite  notices,  and  read  socfa 
papers  to  the  Society  as  the  Coondl 
may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 

25.  A  Vice-Presidents  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  diair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  presiding  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Society  or  ComicO,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows;  but  no  Vice- 
President  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Fellow  of  the  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  Met- 
ing. The  Fellow  so  presiding  may 
a^it  Fellows,  bnt  shall  not  be  cm- 
powered  to  act  otherwise  as  rendent, 
or  Vioe-Premdent. 
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Powen  of  the  Council, 

26.  The  Cotinctl  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  So« 
ciety,  and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  publication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  ReguUUiom  not 
inconsistent  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew    Regulations    which   have   once 


been   disapproved  at   an   Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28.  No  Dividend,  Qift,  DivisioD,  of 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

29.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

30.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Members  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopaedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Member  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  iwt  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations. 
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Foreign  Countries, 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Greece. 

The  States  of— 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Italy. 

Indiana. 

Belgium. 

Japan. 

Iowa. 

China. 

Netherlands. 

Denmark. 

Portugal 

Massachusetts. 

Egypt. 

Roumania. 

Michigan. 

France. 

Russia. 

New  York. 

Germany. 

Spain. 

Ohio. 

Prussia. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bavaria. 

United  States  of  America. 

Rhode  Island. 

Saxony. 

Uruguay. 

Wisconsin. 

Indian^  Colonial^  and  other  Possessio 

Bengal 

Grenada. 

New  Zealand. 

Canada. 

In(lia  (British). 

Queensland. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  AustraluL 

Ceylon. 

Mauritius. 

Tasmania. 

Cyprus. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Public  Departments. 

The  Admiralty. 

The  Naval  Medi 

cal  Department 

„    Army  Medical  Depar 

tment. 

„    Museum  of 

Practical  Geology. 

„    Board  of  Trade. 

„    Police,  Dub] 

Lin  Metropolitan. 

„    Convict  Prisons,  Din 

Krtors  of. 

„    Police,  Lone 

Ion  Metropolitan. 

„    Customs. 

„     Registrar-General  of  England. 

„    Factories,  Inspectors 

of. 

»             » 

„            Ireland. 

„    Fire  Brigade,  Metrop 

olitan. 

»             » 

„    Friendly  Societies,  Re 

'gistrar  of. 

„    Tithe  Comn 

lissioners. 

„    Home  Office 

„    Warden  of 

Standards. 

„    India  Office. 

„    Woods,     Forests,     and    T^nd 

„    Local  Government  B 

oard.           1              Revenues 

(,  Commissioners  of. 

Actuaries,  The  Institute  of,  London. 
Adelaide  Philosophical  Society. 
Agriculture,  Central  Chamber  of. 
Allen,  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  Co.,  London. 
American — 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Boston. 
Academy   of   Natural    Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 


New 


New 


Agricultural    Association, 

York. 
Geographical    Society    of 

York. 
Philosophical   Society  of   liiila* 

delphia. 
Statistical  Association,  Boston. 
Amid,  F.  Bey,  Egypt 
Annand,  W.,  Esq.,  London 
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Arts,  Society  of. 
Afiiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan. 

Astor  Library,  New  York  U.  S.  A. 
AthensBum,  The  Editor  of. 
Atkinson,  E.,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Austrian  Statistical  Commission. 
Austrian  Consul-General,  London. 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy,  London 

Bagot,  John,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 
Bankers'  Institute,  London. 

„        Magazine,  London. 

„  „  New  York. 

Barry,  Dr.  F.  W.,  Cyprus. 
Bavaria,  Royal  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
BeardsaU,  F.  E.  M.,  Esq. 
Beddoe,  Dr.  J.,  F.RS.,  Bristol. 
Belgium,  Academy,  Royal. 

„        Minister  of  Interior. 
Berg,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Stockholm. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Besso,  Marco,  Esq.,  Trieste. 
Bevan,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 
Beverley,  H.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Bik^las,  D.,  Esq.,  Athens. 
Birmingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 
Blaine,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Blakeney,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 
Boccardo,  Professor  G.,  Italy. 
Boddy,  E.  M.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
B(k:kh,  Herr,  BerUn. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 
Behmert,  Dr.  V.,  Dresden. 
Boothby,  J.,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Boschkemper,  G.,  Esq.,  Holland. 
Bourbinot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Toronto. 
Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq. 
Bowditcb,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 
Braesey,  Sir  Thos.,  M.P. 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
British  Association,  The. 

„      Trade  Journal,  The  Editor  of. 


British  Iron  Trade  Association. 
Brussels,  The  Sheriff  of. 
Bruton,  Leonard,  Esq.,  Bristol. 
Budapest,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Statistical  Bureau. 
BuenoB  Ayres,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Building  Societies  and  Land  Com- 
panies' Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 
Bunso  Kur6,  Esq.,  Japan. 
Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Paris. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  Colonial 
Secretary  ol 

Capital  and  Labour,  The  Editor  of. 

Centennial  Commission,  1876,U.S.A. 

Cernuschi,  Henri,  Esq. 

Chad  wick,  Edwin,  Esq.,  London. 

Chadwick,  John  O.,  Esq.,  London. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  The  Asso- 
ciated. 

Chervin,  Dr.  A.,  of  Paris. 

China,  The  Inspector-General  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 

Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 

Coldstream,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 

Coni,  Dr.  E.  R ,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cossa,  Dr.  L. 

Courtney,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Canada. 

Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 

Danvers,  Juland,  Esq.,  London. 

Deloche,  M.,  Paris. 

Denmark,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

„         Political  Economy  Soc. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Dublin,  Chief  Com.  of  Police. 
Du  Cane,  Colonel  E.  F.,  C.B. 

East  India  Association,  London. 
Economist,  The  Editor  of. 
Economiste  Frangais,  The  Editor  of. 
Edinburgh,  The  City  Chamberiain. 
„  Royal  Society  of. 
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Egypt,  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Engel,  Dr.  Ernest,  Berlin. 
Fairlamb,  W.,  Esq.,  York. 
Feurer,  John,  Esq.,  LiverpooL 
Fioance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 
Fleming,  Sandford,  Esq. 
Fleming,  William,  Esq. 
Ford,  W.C,  New  York. 
Foster,  0.  J.,  Esq.,  London. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
France^  H.  E,  The  Minister  of— 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Public  Instniction. 

Public  Works. 
Frankfort'Ofir  Maine — 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Soc. 

Medical  Society. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Friendly  Societies,  The  Kegistrar  of. 

Garraway,  The  Hon.  D.  G.,  Grenada. 
Geneva,  The  Public  Library  of. 
Geddes,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Germany,  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 
German  Consul-Greneral,  London. 
German  Hallways,  Administration  of 
Giffen,  Robert,  Esq. 
Glasgow,  Philosophical  Society  of. 

„         Sanitary  Department. 
Goehlert,  Dr.  Vincent,  Berb'n. 
Guy,  Dr.  W.  A.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Guyot,  Yves,  Esq.,  Paris. 

Hall,  E.  Hepple,  Esq.,  London. 
Hall,  Dr.  E.  S.,  Tasmania. 
Hamburg,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Sanitary  Bureau  of. 

„         Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Hamilton,  Rowland,  Esq.,  London. 
Hancock,  Dr.  W.  N.,  Dublin. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  London. 
Hart,  R.,  Esq.,  Shanghai. 


Hayter,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Hector,  Dr.  James,  Wellington. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Hill,  Chaa  S.,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire. 
Holder,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Vienna. 
Howard  Association,  London. 
Huggard,  Dr.  W.  R,  London. 
Hungary,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Illinois,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
India,     The      Superintendent     of 

Government  Printing. 
Indiana,  Department  of  Statiatica 

and  Geology. 
Insurance  Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 
„         Record,  The  Editor  of. 
„         World,  The  Editor  of. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The. 
Italian  Legation,  London,  The. 
Italy,  Director  Greneral  of  Statistics. 

„     Hygienic  Society,  Milan. 

Jamaica,  The  Registrar-GenaraL 
Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
Japan,  Statistical  Office,  Toldo. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  £.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  London. 
Jenkins,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  New 

York. 
Jennings,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Jevons,  W.  Stanley,  Esq.,  F.Ra 
Johnston,  Rev.  J.,  Upper  Norwood. 
Johnston,  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E. 
Jordan,  Henry,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 

Eeleti,  Chas.,  Esq.,  Budapest. 

Kelly,  Dr.,  Worthing. 

Kennedy,  J.  C.  G.,  Esq.,  U.aA, 

King's  College,  London. 

Kirby,  M.,  Esq. 

Knox,  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Waahington. 
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Korosi,  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Kyshe,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Mauritins. 

Labourers'  Friend,  The  Editor  of. 
Labouring  Classes,  Society  for  Ln- 

proving  the. 
Laveleje,  Prof.  Emile  de,  Idege. 
Layton,  Messrs.  C.  and  E.,  London. 
Leg03rt,  A.,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Lee,  Lionel,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 
Levaaseur,  M.  £.,  Paris. 
Lisboa,  Geographical  Society  of. 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Liverpool,  Lit  and  PhiL  Society. 
Lloyds,  The  Committee  of. 
LoceJ  Taxation  Committee. 
London  Hospital,  The  Secretary. 
Longman  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Lovely,  William,  Esq.,  RN.,  LondwL 
Ludlow,  N.  M.,  Esq.,  London. 

Mabson,  R  R,  Esq. 
Machinery  Market,  Editor  of. 
Mackey,  Rev.  Donald  J.,Perth,  N.B. 
Machire  and  Macdonald,  Messrs., 

London. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Madrid — 
Director-General  of  Beneficence 

and  Health. 
Director-General  of  Public  Works. 
Geographical  Society  of. 
Institute     of     Geography     and 
Statistics. 
Mallet,  Sir  Louis. 
Man,  E.  Garnet,  Esq.,  Londoo. 
Manchester — 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Soc. 
Public  Free  Libraries. 
Statistical  Society. 
Massachusetts,   Board  of   Health, 
Lunacy,      and 
Charity. 
„  Bureau  of  Statistics 

of  Labor. 


Mauritius,  Colonial  Secretary  of. 

„         Governor-General  of. 

„         Editor  of  Almanac  and 
Colonial  Begister  of. 
Maier,  Herm  Julius,  Stuttgart 
Mayr,  Dr.  George,  Munich. 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of 
Medical  Herald,  Louisville,  U.S. A. 
Meitzer,  August  Esq.,  Leipzig. 
Mercator,  Ernst,  Esq.,  Frankfort 
Mouat,  Dr.  F.  J.,  F.RC.S. 
Mulhall,  M.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 

National    Union    of     Elementary 

Teachers. 
Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Neison,  F.  G.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne,       Public 

Libraries. 
New  York,  Trustees  of  the  Cooper 

Union* 
Netherlands  Consul  at  Liverpool. 
„  Legation,  London. 

„  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

„  Statistical  Society  of. 

Neumann-Spallart,    Dr.  Fr.  Xav., 

Vienna. 
Newcome,  F.  N.,  Esq. 
Newmarch,  Mrs.  T.,  London. 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
„  Begistrar-General. 

New  York  State  Library. 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General. 
Nimmo,  Jos.,  Esq.,  jun.,  Washington. 
Norway,  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Nowell,  E.  C,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 


Oesterreichisch-Ungarische 
kassen-Zeitung,  Vienna. 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  State. 


Spar- 


Paris,  Statistical  Society  of. 
Parkes  Museum^f  Hygiene. 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  M.P.,  Wimbledon. 
Petersen,  Alekfids,  Esq.  Copenhagen. 
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Pirn,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Plowden,  W.  C,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Political  Economy  Club,  London. 
Poor,  Henry  V.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Portugal,  Consul-Genl.  of,  London. 
Prague,  Statistical  Commission  of. 
Prinsep,  C.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Prussia,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Purdy,  F.,  Esq.,  London. 

Queensland,  Begistrar-General  of. 

Baikes,  Captain  G.  A. 

Bavenstein,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 

Eedgrave,  A.,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Reeve,  Dr.  J.  T.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Reid,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 

Reid,  H.  L.,  Esq. 

Reinwald,  C,  Esq. 

Review,  The  Editor  of. 

Rivista    de    Topografia,  Agrimen- 

sura,  The  Editor  of. 
R^vue  Bibliographique  Universelle, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
R^vue  G^eographique  Internationale, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Rhode    Island,    Providence,    City 

Registrar  of. 
Rivista  Europea,  The  Editor  of. 
Robinson,  Sir  W.  R,  London. 
Robyns,  Jules,  Esq.,  Paria 
Rome,  Giunta  Centrale  de  Statistica. 
Roth,  H.  L.,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 
Roumania,  Central  Statistical  Office. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

„     Ajiiatic  Society. 

„        „         „    Bombay    Branch. 

„        „         „    North  China    „ 

„     Colonial  Institute. 

„      Geographical  Society. 

„      Institution. 

„      Irish  Academy. 

„      Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

„     Society. 

„      United  Service  Institotiou. 


Russell,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Glasgow. 
Russia,  Imp.  Geographical  Sod^. 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 
San  Francisco,  Library  AssociaticHL 
Sanitary  Record,  The  Editor  <rf. 
Saxony,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
School  Board  for  London. 
Semenow,  H.  E.,  Mons.  P.  de. 
Sensai,  Nagayo,  Esq.,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Seyd,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Seyd,  R,  Esq.,  London. 
Shaw,  Capt  E.  M.,  C.R,  London. 
Siemens,  C.  William,  Eaq.,  D.CL. 
Slaughter,  Mihill,  Esq. 
Smee,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  Wallington. 
Smith,  Dr.  Geoi^ge,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  Colonel  J.  T.,  Ixmdon. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.  M,  U.aA. 
Social  Science  Association. 
Sonnenschein,  W.  Swan,  Esq. 
South  Australia,  Agent  General  for. 

„  „        Chief  Secretary  oL 

South  Australian  Institute. 
South  Australian  Royal  Society. 
Stanford,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Stark,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Statist,  The  Editor  of. 
Statistical     and     Social     Inquiiy 

Society  of  Ireland. 
Sterne,  Simon,  Esq.,  Londcm. 
Stockholm,  Statistik  Tidskrift 
Stott,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Strangers'  Friend  Society. 
Street  Bros.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Surveyors,  The  Institution  of. 
Sutton,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Sweden,  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Sweet,  E.  F.,  Esq. 
Switzerland,  Statistical  Bureau. 

Tait,  P.  M,  Esq.,  London. 
Tasmania,  The  Government  Statist 
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During  the  Year 
Tasmania,  The  Begistrar-Gkneral  of. 

„         Eoyal  Society  of. 
Tayler,  Mrs.  N. 

Textile  Manufactarer,  Editor  of. 
Thompson,  Captain  C.  H.,  Exeter. 
Thubron,  Robert,  Esq. 
Torenos,  The  Count  of,  Spain. 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Tnpp,  A.  C,  Esq.,  Madraa 
Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners. 

United  Service  Club,  London. 
United  States,  Agric.  Department 
Bureaa  of  Statistics. 
Commr.of  Education. 
Comptr.  of  Corrency. 
Naval  Observatory. 
Surgeon   -    (General, 
Marine       Hospital 
Service. 
„  „      Treasury,  Sec.  of  the. 

Universal  Engineer,  Editor  of. 
University  CoUege,  London. 
Uruguay,  Directorate  of  Statistics. 

Yaillant,  M.,  Montevideo. 


ISSl— Continued. 
Van  den  Berg,  N.  P.,  Esq 
Varrentrapp,  Dr.  G.,  Munich. 
Vess^lovsky,  A.,  Esq.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Victoria, Agent-General  for,  London. 

Chief  Secretary. 

Government  Statist. 

Minister  of  Mines. 

Begistrar-General  of. 

Royal  Society  of. 
Vine,  J.  R.  Somers,  Esq. 

Walras,  L4on,  Esq. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 
Weeks,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  U.  S.  A. 
Wells,  The  Bon.  David  A.,  U.  S.  A. 
Westgarth,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Westminster  Free  Public  Libraries. 
White,  William,  Esq. 
Wirth,  Herm  Max,  Vienna. 
Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Wright,  C.  D.,  Esq.,  Boston,  Maas. 
Young,  Mr.  W.,  London. 

Zimmerli,  Mr. 


Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  1861,  Price  1*., 
with  a  Preface  arid  Notes. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

COST  OP  A  COMPLETE  SET  (if  not  out  of  fbiht). 
1838-81.    (44  Vols.,  unbound.) 


Vol.    1.    (1838.)    9  Numbers  at  It.  6rf „..    - 

Vol.  II.     (1839.)    3  Nombera  at  It.  6d.  and  3  Parte  at  2t.  6d - 

Vols.  Ill— XI.     (1840-48.)     9voU.       lOt „.     4 

Vol.  XII.     (1849.)     Including  a  double  number » - 

Vols.  XIII— XIX.     (1850-56.)     7  voU.  at  lOt 3 

Vol.  XX.     (1857.) - 

Vol.  XXI.  X  (1858.) - 

Vol  XXII.     (1859.) « - 

Vol.  XXIII.     (1860.) - 

Voli.  XXIV— XXV.     (1861-62.)    2  voU.  at  15t. „..     1 

VoU.  XXVI— XXVII.    (1863-64.)     2  toU.  at  Ut 1 

Vol.  XXVIII.     (1865.)    „.    - 

Vol.  XXIX.     (1866.)    « - 

Vol.  XXX.     (1867.^ - 

Vol.  XXXI.     (1868.) - 

Vol.  XXXII.     (1869.) - 

Vol.  XXXIII.    (1870.)    « 

Vol.  XXXIV.    (1871.)    « 

XXXV.  (1872.)  

XXXVI.  (1873.) .., 

.  XXXVII.    (1874.)    « 

.  XXXVIII.     (1875.) 

VoL  XXXIX.    (1876.)  ..« « 

Vol.  XL.    (1877.) 

VoLXLL    (1878.) 

Vol.  XLII.    (1879.) 

VoLXLIlI.    (1880.) 

Vol.  XLIV.     (1881.) 

General  Analytical  Indexes:— 

To  the  First  Fifteen  Volmnes  (1838-52)  

„      Ten  Volumes  (1853-62)   ^ 

0863-72) 


Vol. 

Vol 
Vol. 
Vol. 


t. 
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13 
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12 
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10 
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12 
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10 
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11 
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12 
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11 
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13 
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10 

« 
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- 

17 

6 

15 

6 

15 
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14 

«, 

3 
3 
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Copies  of  any  namber  of  the  Journal  (if  not  out  of  print),  can 
be  obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  S.W. 

Meinbera  only^  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copies  of  anj  nnmber  of 
the  Journal,  at  the  Society's  Booms,  EIing*s  Coll^^  Entrance, 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  charged  to  Members, 
was  raised  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price. 

NuTK. — One  or  two  numbera  of  the  Journal  are  now  oat  of  priDt. 
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The  following  is  a  List  of  some  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  Numbers 
or  Parts,  Ac,  wanting  to  complete  Sets : 

Donations  of  any  portion  thereof  will  be  acceptable,  and  will  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Society.     [Dates  and  Numbers  in  all  cases  are  inolusive.] 

Association  of  the  Chambers  op  Commeece  op  the  United  King- 
dom, Annual  Reports  op.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  6.   (1862-63,  and  1866.) 
ATHENiBUM.     The  first  seven  volumes.     1827-34. 

Bankers'  Magazine.    New  York.     Series  3,  Vol.  ii,  No.  7  (1868)  ; 

Vol.  V,  No.  2  (1870) ;  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  5  and  7  (1872),  and  Vol.  viii, 

No.  6  (1873). 
Belgium.    Statistiqub  G^n^ralb  dk  la  Belgique.    Expose  db  la 

Situation  du  Rotaume.  Pour  la  periode  1831-40,  ditto  1841-50, 

ditto  1851-60. 

Census  op  Berab,  1872,  and  Census  op  Coorg,  1872. 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Reports,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
for  (1866-67). 

COMPTB    G^N^RAL    DK    L'AdMINISTRATION    DB    LA    JUSTICE    CiVlLB    ET 

Commercialb  en  France  pendant  lbs  Annies  1862,  1872,  et 
1873. 

COMPTB    G^N^RAL    DE   L' ADMINISTRATION    DB    LA   JUSTICB   CrIMINELLB 

bn  France  pendant  lbs  Annebs  1862,  1872,  et  1873. 
Economist.    The  first  three  volumes.    1843-45. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.     (New  York.)    Vols,  i  to  xii,  and 

XV  to  xxvi. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.    First  three  volumes.    1871-73,  and 

the  Monthly  Number  for  December,  1880. 

Labourer's  Friend.    Nos.  230  (1869)  and  231  (1870). 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  of. 
Nos.  1—5,  1844-45  to  1848-49. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.    Transactions  for  1854-56. 

Pamphleteer,  The  (London,  1813-28).  Vols,  viii — xvi,  zxvii, 
xxviii,  xxix. 

RivisTA  EuROPBA,  RivisTA  Internazionale.  New  series.  Vols,  i 
to  iii. 

Royal  Society,  London.  Indexes  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. 4to.  Parts  I,  II,  and  HI,  and  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers.   Vols,  i  to  viii.    4to. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  of.    Vols,  i  and  iL 

Royal  Asutic  Society,  Journal.    Vol.  xiv  (1853-54). 

Surtees  Society.     Vols,  i  to  xxv,  xxvii  to  xxxii,  and  xxxiv. 

Tableaux  G^n^raux  du  Commerce  de  la  France,  Ac,  pendant  les 
Annies  1846,  1847,  1850,  et  1868  a  1876. 

Thi  Times,  from  1845-63  and  1869-74. 
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Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  benefit  the  Society 
by  legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I   give  and   bequeath  unto  the   Statistical    Society  of 
London,  the  sum  of  £  ,  such  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate,  not  specifically 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  pennits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose. 


Note  A. — ^All  gifts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  ot, 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  by  will  of  stock  in 
the  pubUc  ftinds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  or  other 
jointHstock  companies,  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  testa- 
tors  pure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  B. — Bequests  may  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  "Building 
Fund,"  which  has  been  recently  established. 
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